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It’s the superior features that make a Maruti 1000, Zen, Esteem and 
Gypsy King what they are. One of these is their gearbox. And it’s the new 
SfJtVO'GEAR HP ALFA 80W-90 gear oil that makes it so. It’s one feature that 
remains unchanged in every premium model rolling out of the Maruti factory. 

A breakthrough in gear oil technology, SEffVD'GEAR HP ALFA SOW-OO 
has been developed by continuous Research & Development efforts at 
IndianOil. Ensuring smooth gearshifts and miles of enjoyable ride. 

So, the next time you change your gear oil, make sure you use 
ilffVO'GEAR HP ALFA 80W-90. And zoom away the way the world does. 
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Scarred for life 

When will the courts bripg 
justice to rape victims? 





































Man of straw 


Y our cover story Too nice 
t(f he tou^h ? {M — 23 
August ), was accurate in its 
suin-up of the PM' s charac¬ 
ter and, of course, his predi* 
canicnl. ‘If his government 
pcrfbmis it is criticised...If it 
doesn't. \[ is hauled up...': 
this is precisely Ciiijral's 
dilemma. But then, he 
.shouldn't expect anything 
else. Before assuming 
power, he should have 
known that he v/ould at best 
be a dummy Prime Minister. 
But his hankering for the 
chair blinded him to the 
obvious. 

For all his sophistication 
and suavity, he's just another 
man who loves a bit of 
power. But when unable to 
exercise it, becomes petu¬ 
lant, sulks in public and 
opens his mouth where he 
never should. At Kathman¬ 
du, for in.stance, he cri¬ 
ticised the civil aviation poli¬ 
cy though his real target was 
C.M. Ibrahim. Truth i.s, Guj- 
ral didn't have the guts to cri¬ 
ticise Ibrahim to face. Take 
the Women's Reservation 
Bill. He fumbled, dithered 
and ultimately got browbeat¬ 
en by members of his own 
party. A PM who has no con¬ 
trol over his own party has 
no business being there. 

Least of ail, when he's scar¬ 
ed of a regional satrap who's 
now in jail. 

How long is the PM going 


to equivocate? How long 
will he keep bowing to pres- 
.sure, just to stay on? It’s not 
enough to say he is too nice. 
‘Nice’ men shouldn’t be poli¬ 
ticians, least of all a Prime 
Minister. Our learned Prime 
Minister should be knowing 
this, or shall we mail-him a 
copy of The Prince? 
Janardhan Tyagl Meerut 
(Uttar Pradeah) 

■ Apropos the anicle on 
I.K. Gujral, it is without 
doubt that he is a clean man, 
but India has no room for 
such men. Guiral’s view¬ 
points, as spell out in his 
Independence Day speech, 
are based on fiction. He 
exhorted people to bring to 
his notice corruption, whe¬ 
ther in government or priva¬ 
te sector. Yet, Laloo and 
Narasimha Rao managed 
clean chits from the CBl. 
India docs not respect good 


Prime Ministers. It needs 
tactful and shrewd people 
at the helm who can find con¬ 
crete solutions to her 
problems. 

5/m/ Ratra,New Delhi 


Cardboard 

heroes 


M any of thv^sc mentioned 
in the articit' In search 
of heroes (10— 1 1 .August) 
laid down their lives so that 
we could live. But the moot 
point is whether our present 
crop of politicians have 
leanit from them. Of all the 
people you picked, only 
Mother Teresa’s choice 
deserves unqualified endor¬ 
sement. Ambedker, who 
drafted our Constitution, 
later condemned it. V.P. 
Singh kicked off caste feuds 
with the Mandal mantra. He 




Mother T»r»sa; a cut 
alKivethc rest 

did nothing as Prime Mini¬ 
ster, except exaggerating 
non-exi.stcnt virtues of social 
justice. Post ^rity will not for¬ 
give him tiic oloodshed he 
caused. As for MGR, do you 
glorify ‘the most loyal Oppo¬ 
sition leader’ who grovelled 
at the feet of Indira and Rajiv? 

You cannot thrust great¬ 
ness on those who don't 
de.serve it. 

DrU.S. Iyer, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

Silence of the 
iambs _ 

T his has reference to Aditi 
Phadnis' interview with 
Pakistani high commissio¬ 
ner Ashraf Jehangir Qazi on 
the Kashmir issue (Kashmir 
is a core issue, 17 — 23 
August). 

There can possibly be no 
early end to the enmity bet¬ 
ween India and Pakistan 
unless they accept that Kash- 
tnir is not a dispute over terri¬ 
tory but an issue concerning 
the very existence of eight 
million Kashmiris whose 
future cannot be decided 
without reference to their 
say. To the outside world, 
Kashmir today is not merely 
a place of blue mountains 
and enchanting valleys but 
the home of millions of 
people whose woes and suf¬ 
ferings are a direct fall-out of 
Indo-Pak rivalry for their 
land. 


I.K. Qiijral: gcntlcmaii 
‘dancing’ mnutcr 
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I hc present imbroglio has 
already cost thousands of 
Kashmiri lives. Itcanbesolv* 
ed only by involving the 
people of Kashmir w'ho are 
the sole right I ul arbiters of 
their own destiny. 

Bhushan Bazaz {president 
J&K Democratic 
Forum),Srinagar (JAK) 


T he complainant, presi¬ 
dent of Bhartiya .lanta 
Yuva Morcha, Delhi, was 
aggrieved over the publica¬ 
tion ol an allegedly defariia- 
tory article on 13.12.95 
under llie heading The An^ry 
Saiiyusin along with the pho¬ 
tograph of their Icade'- Ms 
lima Bharli with a by-line 
"Uma Bharti: humiliated". 
According to the complam- 


T hc abduction and killing 
of San joy (ihosc (Dyinf* 
foraeLiusc, 17 — 23 
August) by the ULFA were 
acts of sheer insanity. Ghosc 
tried his best to serve the 
needy and poor and had no 
personal axe to grind. He 
gave them education and 
healthcare, and taught them 
the importance ol preserving 
the environment 
The truth is, IJLFA milit¬ 
ants had been making good 
use of Majiili and the thick 
forest nearby for their own 
sinister ends, CJhose had 
become an inconvenient 
thorn in their llesh. 

That he was educatin^ the 


Sm^oy Qhose; dying for 
peace 

ITLFA can rid Assam of the 
peril of divisiveness. 

This is precisely why 
Ghose's death is such a loss. 

N, Prasad, New Delhi 

Thank you, 
Sunday 

A ftcr reading the article, 
§\Post mortem (27 July — 


ant the write-up had-darnag- 
ed the prestige of Ms. IJrna 
Bharti. 

The Inquiry' Committee of 
the Press Council of India 
held that the write-up appear¬ 
ed to have been published 
without verification of the 
facts. The Committee decid¬ 
ed to uphold the complaint 
and to recommend to the 
Council to admonish the res¬ 
pondent newspaper. It 
further directed the editor of 
the Sunday magazine to 
publish the adjudication of 
the Council in the magazine 
and send a copy of the issue 
in which it was published to 
the Council as well as to the 
complainant for the record. 



2 August), all bereaved 
fathers like me would praise 
Sunday lor bringing to light 
such appalling cases of medi¬ 
cal negligence. People like 
us need the support of the 
press to bring to book the cul¬ 
prits. Just to deter such 
unscrupulous people from 
getting away scot-free and 
also for setting an example 
for potential ‘criminals’. 

S.K, Sain, Ichhapur (West 
Bengal) 

Maya for power 

A propos of the article. 
Transfer (ffpow er {17 
— 23 August), the tenure of 
Mayawati as DPC’M can be 
summed up best as nothing 
short of autocracy. Her 
handling of the bureaucracy 
and transferring o\' govern¬ 
ment officials at will demon¬ 
strates her ruthlessness. But 
one hardly expects efficient 
administration from a lady 



Mayawati: tha ilaspot'a 
last days? 


groomed by Kansi Ram. 

Mayawati’s over-zealous 
and ambitious projects in the 
name of Ambedkci is Just a 
ru.se to deflect popular atten¬ 
tion from the brand of misru¬ 
le that has come to be syno¬ 
nymous wid her chief mini¬ 
stership. Now, as her six- 
month term nears its end, she 
is desperately trying to cling 
on. 

Satyen Dubey, Lucknow (Uttar 
Pradesh) 
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MILESTONES 


ARRUTED: 

gangsicr-tumed-politicia* 
n Arun Gawli, on20 
August, in Bombay, after 
a shootout. 


SWORN IN: Krishan 
Kant, as the )Oth 
vice-president of India, 
on 21 August. President 
K.R. Narayanan 
administered the oath of 
office and secrecy. 


AWARDED: to Lata 
Mangcshkar, the 1996 
Rajiv Gandhi ,Sadbhavna 



Award, on 20 August, by 
President K.R. 
Narayanan. 


APPOINTED: 

Lieutenant-genual 
(retd.) S.K. Sinha, as 
Governor of Assam, on 
20 August. He succeeded 
Loknath Mishra who was 
on extension. 

APPOINTED; K.P.$. 
Gill, as security adviser 
to the chief minister of 
Assam, on 21 August. 



APPOINTED: R.H. 


Mendonca, as 
contmissioner of police, 
in Bombay. He replaced 
Subhash Malhotra who 
has been transferred 
during a reshuffle in the 
state police 
iulministration. 


NOMINATED:?. 

Kodah, chairman of 
NABARD.as 
vice-chairman of the 
Bangkok-based Asia 
Paci^ Rural and 


idtural Credit 


msociation(APRACA). 


SIGHTg^ SOUND 
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■ I am always in search of a ladder lo move ahead. II Kesri wants to become that ladder, I can 
think about it. 

KANSHI Ram, liahiiian Samaj Part) suprcmii 

■ The film industry is not recognised as one. It is the reason why we have not been able to get 
corporate finance or finance from respectable sources. 


B.R. C H O P R A, filmmaker, reacting to aUei’atiims that the underworld was the Bombay film 

industry 


■ If (Babri Masjid) demolition makes the 
BJP a communal party, a non-secular 
party, then the demolition of the Golden 
Temple at Akal Takht makes the Congress 
worse as it used the state apparatus to blow 
it up. 

George Fernandes, Samata Party president, 
ari*uinf( that his ally BJP was a secular party 

■ The Gujral government had three major heart attacks in the last session: the women’s Bill, the 
insurance Bill and the vice-presidential elections, and yet it survives, thanks to the oxygen supply 
provided by the Congress. 

PRAMOD MAHAJAN, Blmratiya Janata Parry general secretary 

■ At limes in Parliament, we are seen rubbing shoulders with persons with whom we would be 
ashamed to be seen outside. 

l.K. G U J R A L, Prime Minister, speaking at the All-India Whips' Conference in Srinagar 

■ 1 will never be 40. Tm 32 today and that’s the way I want to be for the rest of my life. 

Shah RUKH KHA K filmstar 
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THE SOUL OF MUSIC 


Nusrat Fateh Ali Khan's death leaves a void in the music world 



UNIVERSAL SYMPH0NY:r/2c^ maestro in a trance 


T he sudden demise of music maestro Nusrat Fateh 
Ali Khan has left a void in the music world, speci¬ 
ally in the Indian subcontinent. Just when he was 
taking more and more interest in Hindi movies and had 
signed several Indian films as music director, cruel 
hands of destiny snatched him away fromos. 

T had art opportunity to meet the maestro recently in 
Lahore when I had gone for my television show, Rub'a- 
ru Pakistan Special. At that time, he was staying in the 
Model Town area of Lahore and was planning to shift 
to a new house he had built to his choice and was excit¬ 
ed about it, too. He told me that he shifted from Faisala- 
bad to Lahore because Lahore was full of opportuni¬ 
ties. Nusrat was also keen on working in the Mumbai 
film industiy and thought the atmosphere in Bolly¬ 
wood was conducive to professionals like him and that 
the Indian film industry had genuine and thorough pro¬ 
fessionals. 

I he Sufi singer also admitted that despite being a 
Pakistani, he didn’t face any hostility worldng in India. 
On the contrary, he was moved by the 


affection that people 
here showed him. In fact, 
during the course of our 
discussion, he even had a 
word of praise for Bal 
Thackeray and said he 
never had any problems 
with him. 

1 found Nusrat a bit 
angry with two Indian 
music directors — Anu 
Malik and Nadecm- 
Shravan. He felt that they 
didn't even have the 
courtesy to seek his per¬ 
mission before lifting his 
tunes. When the music 
director of Barsaat Ki 
Raat had taken the tune 
of his father's song, he 
had sought permission. 
But neither Malik nor the 
Nadeem-Shravan dut> 
had bothered to ask 
Nusrat. 

When I interviewed 
Nusrat, he was already 
ailing. Both his legs were 
bandaged due to acute 
diabetes and he was also 
f a trance having breathing trouble. 

When I asked him about 
his deteriorating health, he parried the question, sayi¬ 
ng only that he would soon be going to l.ondon for tr¬ 
eatment. 

Nusrat was very fond of Peter (labriel and praised 
him throughout. It seems that if Nusrat had lived, he 
would have wanted to work more and more in Holly¬ 
wood and Bollywood instead of concentrating solely 
on Pakistan. 

Music to Nusrat transcended geographical borders. 
wSo, he was naturally upset with fundamentalist forces 
in his own country for their ban on Indian artistes perfor¬ 
ming in Pakistan. If Pakistani artistes are welcome in 
India, Nusrat felt, such gestures should be mutual. He 
had even taken up the issue with Prime Minister Naw'az 
Sharif, who incidentally lives in the same Model Town 
colony in I^ahore. If Nusrat Fateh A*i Khan had lived, 
he would surely have got the ban on Indian artistes 
lifted. 

But he’s gone now, leaving behind nephew Rabat 
Ali Khan to carry on his legacy. • 

Rally Shukla/N0w Delhi 


If he had lived, Nusrat wouldVe wanted to work more and more in 
Hollywood and Bollywood instead of concentrating on Pakistan 








Uneasy alliance 


The TMC keeps the DMK guessing about the future of their relationship 


T he DMK and the TMC, which 
came together nearly 16 
months back to fight the ‘unho¬ 
ly’ Jayalalitha regime in Tamil 
Nadu and Narasimha Rao's 
Congress at the Centre, are bitter enem¬ 
ies today. It was bound to happen. There 
was little ideological bond between a 
Dravidian party and an outfit which is 
virtually the .state Congress unit by a dif¬ 
ferent name. The alliance, having won 
every scat it contested in the last general 
elections, is Ibr all practical purposes 
over and it is almost certain that in the 
next elections, the partners will be in 
opposite camps. 

IDespite affirmations that the alliance 
will continue, the TMC continues its 
.strong criticism of the DMK govern¬ 
ment on the plea that it is only perform¬ 
ing its role as a constructive Opposition. 


A. Chellakumar, TMC MLA and pre¬ 
sident of the youth wing of the party 
is said to be very close to TMC chief 
C.K. Moopanar, DMK agriculture 
minister Veerapandi Armugham has 
slapped a defamation suit against 
him for his claim that the minister 
took a bribe ofRs 2crore. His public 
speeches in Tanul Nadu are critical 
cf the DMK government and have 
earned him the ire cf KantnatUdhL 
In an exclusive interview to Sunday, 
Chellakumar lashed out against the 
DMKyet again. 

Sunday: Why has the DMK agri* 
culture minister in the Karunai^ 
dhi government slapped adefoma* 
tory suit against you? 


Union finance minister P. Chidamba¬ 
ram, during his frequent visits to 
Madras, always makes it a point to take 
pot-shots at the DMK government. I^ast 
week, he castigated the DM K for not gi v¬ 
ing enough political and financial 
powers to the panchayats, numbering 
about 13,000 in the .state. 

Chidambaram wanted the govern¬ 
ment to have a dialogue with the TMC 
on the issue. His paity also wanted to 
amend the Constitution in favour of a 
two-tierpanchayati raj system as visuali¬ 
sed by the late K.N. Kamaraj. instead of 
the present three-tier set-up. "Until such 
an amendment the DMK government 
has the moral obligation to give the real 
powers to the panchayat leaders as there 
arc any number of complaints from 
them that they are at the receiving end in 
all matters relating to the panchayat 


A. CheUakumar: The matter is sub 
judice. I will jffove in the court that 
he announced a scheme of social fore- 
soy so that he could divert funds for 
the DMK state conference at Salem. 

Q: So the Karunanidhi govern* 
molt is also corrupt like the previ* 
ous Jayaiailtha government? 

A: Compared to the Jayalalitha per¬ 
iod, cmniptiori has come down to a 
certain extent. But Karunanidhi can¬ 
not say there is no corruption. The 
government officials and contractors 
are still hand in glove witii the politi¬ 
cians. they are still getting the same 
commission. Earlier, the Jayalalitha 
govemmeitt used to give nomination 
work. Now the DMK government is 



M. KaiwaiiWhhtlwTIIIC'aprliMtaigot 


holding open tenders but commis¬ 
sions have to be paid. Earlier, corrup¬ 
tion was under a monopoly but now 
it is under negotiation. 

Q: The DMK claims that you are 
Jayalaiitha’s Trojan horse in the 
TMC. Please comment 
As During her five-year period, I was 
the only Congress MLA who never 
met her and in fact I was the first to cri¬ 
ticise her. The DMK through SUN 
TV and KumKumam, their party 
publication, is trying to gun for me. 

Q: How would you compare Kmi- 
nanidhi with Jayalalitiu? 

A: Ithought Karunanidhi was aprote- 
geof Pciiyarand Ama. But sadly, he 


"I flo not know how ioi^the 
DMK-TWIC alliance wUI last” 

TMC leader A. Chellakumar on the growing bitterness 
between the two parties 
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administration," said Chidambaram. 
The DMK, however, refuses to deviate 
from the path of its founder, the late 
C.N. Annadurai, and adopt the Kamaraj 
model. 


A t the golden jubilee celebrations of 
independence organised by the 


TMC at Virdhunagar near Madurai, the 
birthplace of Kamaraj, party president 
G.K. Moopanar released a policy 
document. The TMC leaders consider 
the policy document as a blueprint for 
"Kamaraj rule’. They exhorted parlym- 
en to prepare themselves for any sacrifi¬ 
ce to realise that dream. And Chidamba¬ 


ram said the TMC had set its goal on cap¬ 
turing power in the state and the party 
workers should not fight shy of declar¬ 
ing this. 

Said Chidambaram, "The TM(" is 
keen to restore Kamaraj rule in the state 
and no one is more suitable to adorn the 
chief minister’s office than Moopanar- 



"The TMC it 
Iceen to restore 
Kamartirulein 
thestateand 
no one it more 
suitable to 
adorn the chief 
minister’s 
offieethan 
Moopanarjii” 
said 

Chidambaram 


is fallowing the footsteps of Jayalali* 
Uta by trying to muzzle the press and 
browbeat the Opposition. Added to 
that, he is getting dd and a kitchen 
cabinet is try ing to take controi of the 
state administration. 

Q: But definitely the KaruiMoldhi 
government has not been dictatori* 
al and a certajm amount ed lianqM* 
rracy is there in its fiincfiontaig. 
Pleaae comment. 

A: Do you know thru my telephone 
line is tapped and the state intelUgen<- 
ce men rdxird ail my speedies; 
Recently, I said sbnret^ ttaputdic 
meeting at Tirunelveli mbund 1 am 
and by 8 am, tiie chief miniiner was 
bitterly complaining about it to my 
leader Motqnm^ji. 


Q: How is the law and order dtua- 
^inllunllNadu? 

A: The DMK has totally failed in 
maintaining law and order and ten 
districts have been engulfed in caste 
clashes. The chief minister as a home 
minister is a failure. He has lost con¬ 
trol of the police fence. 

Q: How long wUl the DMK-TMC 
aHtance continue and why are you 
socritkalabontit? 

A: We are only pinpointing the 
ilioitcomiags in die adminisnation 
so tiud |Us rtiUttg party would take 
st^ to cbtrect tteiit. The TMC had 
deceived a imiQdate horn the people 
to perform the role of a constructive 
Opposition. 1 do nd know how long 
dtisaitimice will last. • 


ji." S. Balakrishnan. leader of the Oppo¬ 
sition in the Assembly, went a step 
further to proclaim that the state would 
celebrate the birth centenary of Kamaraj 
in 1998 with Moopanar as the CM. 

Three days later, Karunanidhi hit 
back. He and his colleagues including 
Union minister N.V.N. Somu lK)ycottcd 
an official function of the Madras Fertili- 
.sers Ltd which was attended by TMC 
ministers, especially Chidambaram, M. 
Arunachalam and Jayanti Natarajan. 
Karunanidhi did not attend the function 
protesting the non-observance of proto¬ 
col and the casual mr.nner in which his 
name found a place m the invitation 
card. A state minister said. "There is a 
limit to our patience. Nobody has the 
right to take anything for granted." 

In the perception of another DMK 
leader, the event symbolised the beginn- 
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POLITICS 



ing of the end for the DMK-TMC allian¬ 
ce as TMC Luniinucd lo level "baseless 
allegations" against the ruling party 
with particular reference to the pan- 
chayat funds. 

An MLA close to Karunanidhi said. 
"There is an attempt by the TMC under 
the pretext of criticism to mar the image 
of the DMK. Those pleading for invest¬ 
ing the local bodies with the responsibili¬ 
ties of running primary health centres, 
fair-price shops and schools better cite 
such a precedent in any other state 
before arguing the case." 

And a day later. Karunanidhi lashed 
out at the TMC at a DMK pany meeting. 
He asked the DMK district units to effec¬ 
tively counter TMC criticism but said 
that his parly was for continuing the alli¬ 
ance and would not snap ties on its own. 
Karunanidhi referred lo a recent speech 
of the TMC youth wing president and 
MLA, Dr A. Chellakumar, at Tirunelvc- 
li describing Karunanidhi’s rule as 
three-times worse than Jayalalitha’s. 
Remarked Karunanidhi, "How can we 
lake this as healthy criticism? 1 am una¬ 
ble lo understand why TMC leaders 
both at the higher and lower levels attack 
me and my parly vehemently." 

K arunanidhi is also peeved at Chi¬ 
dambaram’s frequent calls to his 


iiMdfor 




RUtwilyiaMaiitiiaiMI 

111 bites in 


party workers lo bring back Kamaraj 
rule. "It is their right to say so and similar¬ 
ly it is our right to say that Anna’s rule 
should continue." he said. Refuting Chi¬ 
dambaram’s charge that there was ramp¬ 
ant corruption at the lower level, the 
chief minister said that he had taken 
action against many DMK functiona¬ 
ries, but they were seeking anticipatory 
bail. 

Recently at a Salem court, the DMK 
and TMC men fought a pitched battle 
watched by the police. Chellakumar had 
gone to the court after receiving sum¬ 
mons in a defamation case filed by the 


state agriculture minister, Veerapandi 
Arumugham. Chellakumar had accused 
Arumugham of diverting Rs 2 crore 
meant for a social forestry scheme to 
fund the DMK stale meet at Salem. Now 
there are regular clashes between the 
TMC and the DMK cadres in various 
parts of the state. 

According to sources close to Karuna¬ 
nidhi, the TMC wants to join the govern¬ 
ment as part of a coalition. In fact, this 
was reflected in Moopanar’s harping on 
the need for stability by forming a 
Kerala-style coalition. But the DMK. 
having an absolute majority, sees no 
need to bring in the TMC. 

This has piqued the former Congres¬ 
smen. An MP close to Moopanar said, 
"Wc have to breathe down on the DMK 
to avoid falling into the passivity trap (as 
the Congress did in the early years of the 
Jayalalitha rule) to keep the party identi¬ 
ty and morale intact." 

The only thing that unites the DMK 
and the IMC today is their common 
aversion for a mid-term election to the 
Lok Sabha. They know that if Jayalali- 
tha gets a few seats in the next parliamen¬ 
tary elections, they would be out of busi¬ 
ness soon. So the fear of Jayalalitha will 
keep the TMC-DMK alliance going till 
then. • 

SrmmrnMPUM/MmlnB 
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Lethal weapons 

The US is designing new and deadlier nuclear arms 



The world of the self-proclaimed nuclear 
non-proliferalors, who are hell-bent on per¬ 
petuating their atomic arsenals while 
knocking off the nuclear options of others, 
is becoming curiouser and curiouscr. The 
Gang of Five, led by the self-righteous 
United States, is now being exposed by 
America’s Natural Resources Defence 
Council (NRDC), which has quoted chapter and verse to 
underscore that even while tom-tomming the CTBT, the US 
government is undermining its basic objective of halting the 
development of all new classes of nuclear weapons. 

In short, the council is saying nothing different from what 
I.K. Gujral has been hammering home, especially since the 
US carried out a "sub-critical nuclear test"—that the CTBT is 
nothing but a charade because America is now unabashedly 
developing new and deadlier designs of nuclear weapons 
including those that are supposed to penetrate deep under¬ 
ground bunkers. 

But the fact that a highly 
responsible American priva¬ 
te group, that includes some 
of the finest nuclear experts 
and is busy working for arms 
control, has taken umbrage 
at the official US hypocrisy 
and "bad faith" is surely of 
vital importance. 

The most ren.arkablc part 
of the story is that t!ic most 
damning evidence against 
American double standards 
comes from a highly secret 
official document which had 
to be declassified last month. 

The NRDC was able to 
obtain declassification 
because it is suing 
the energy department which maintains the 
nuclear weaponry for the US military. 

So far the council has released only the 
summary of this revealing document but its 
text will be available as soon as it is presented 
to the court of law which is being requested to 
order the US government to cease deve¬ 
lopment of a new generation of nuclear wea¬ 
pons through the laboratory simulation 
technique. 

The document that the council has expos¬ 
ed to the light of day is titled ’Stockpile Ste¬ 
wardship and Management Plan' which may 
sound innocuous enough but its contents are 


sinister. It blandly says, for example, that the objective of the 
US$ 4 billion-a-ycar plan, run by 25,(KX) personnel in highly 
secretive lab(mUories and plants, is to "upgrade and replace a 
wide range of thermo nuclear arms". 

According to the paper, the current work ftKuses on B-61, a 
bomb delivered by aircraft; the W-87, a warhead for MX mis¬ 
siles; and the W-76 and W-88 warheads for the submarine- 
launched Trident missiles. The document goes on to .say that 
some of these designs add up to "steps towards re-designing 
the heart of the hydrogen bomb, its atomic trigger". 

It is, of course, needless to add that the US administration 
has stoutly denied the charges levelled by the NRDC and clai¬ 
med that all that is being done—"despite the language used in 
the declassified document" — to upgrade and improve the 
existing weapons, not to create new designs or develop new 
weapons. 

The chief spokesperson of the energy department. Dr Vic¬ 
tor Reis, who is the head of the energy department’s mainten¬ 
ance programme, has given the analogy of a car. Its battery 
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Tlie NRDC clearly sees 
Hie CTBT as nothing but 
a charade. Several 
independent nuclear 
scientists and experts 
in USA agree vifitb the 
council. President Bill 
Clinton has been asked 
for a pledge of‘No New 
Weapons’. But he has 
soHar refrained faMn_ 


and spare parts may be replaced. It 
may even be given an entirely new engine. 
But it would remain the "old car". 

Remarkably, there are several independent 
nuclear scientists and experts who agree with 
the council, not with the energy department. 
For instance, Dr Hans Bethe, a Nobel Laurea¬ 
te in physics who oversaw the birth of the 
atom bomb in 1945, has written to President 
Clinton asking him for a pledge of ‘No New 
Weapons'. 

But, significantly, Clinton has so far refrai¬ 
ned from doing so. • 
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The BJP is tom apart by squabbles and ego clashes. So, who 
will succeed LK. Advani as party president? 


T |here is one sure way of wiping 
the smirk off Pramod Maha- 
jan*s face. Just tell the Bharati> 
ya Janata Parly (BJP) general 
secretary that his party is like 
the Congress: power struggles and petty 
pi^liticking. What’s the difference bet¬ 
ween the two? 

He’ll look at you aghast. And then try 
to explain things his way. 

But it hurts since it’s all too true. Only 
the BJP has a different explanation for 
that. 

While voices of dissension in other 
parties are looked down upon as the cla- 


ultimately interpreted as a struggle for 
power (see box). "Maybe Khurana was 
hurt," says Bangaru Lakshman, vice- 
president of the party. "But it was rather 
unfortunate that a seasoned politician 
like him behaved in such a manner," he 
adds. Implicit in the criticism was the 
belief that the Congress can behave in 
such a manner but not the BJP. 

Last week, when, after the interven¬ 
tion of Rajasthan chief minister Bhairon 
Singh Shekhawat, Khurana decided to 
withdraw his resignation, the BJP heav¬ 
ed a collective sigh of relief. 

The wounds caused by Vaghela’s 


treading on thin ice and there seems to 
be further cause for worry. 

L ai Krishna Advani’s term ends in 
October this year. While most BJP 
leaders have ruled out elections, choos¬ 
ing a consensus candidate will pose 
some difficulty. Dearth of national-level 
leaders and behind-the-scenes power 
struggle are the major problems the BJP 
is facing right now. 

The party has already exhausted its 
list of leaders. Advani has served two 
terms as president and the party con.stitu- 
tion does not allow a third one. And 


GOING THE 
CONGRESS 
WAY? 


mour of scheming megalomaniacs, 
when the BJP introspects, inner-party 
squabbles take a more metaphysical 
dimension. 

"People go by the image that we crea¬ 
te of ourselves. Even the minutest speck 
on a clean shirt attracts peoples’ atten¬ 
tion," says Pramod Mahajan. "But 24 
carat ka sona gahna nahi banata (You 
can’t make ornaments out of 24 carat 
gold)," he adds philosophically. In other 
words, there has to be some fault to 
make a pattern perfect. 

The fact remains that the Madan Lai 
Khurana versus Sahib Singh Verma 
quarrel was (at a more mundane level) 


defection have not quite healed. Each 
time Khurana is compared with Vaghe- 
la, BJP leaders are on the offensive. 
"You just cannot compare the two," says 
K.L. Sharma, vice-president of the BJP. 
"Khurana is a disciplined soldier of the 
party and he will never even think of quit¬ 
ting." However, Sharma does concede 
that such incidents harm the image of the 
party. 

And not without reason. For a 
’disciplined’ party like the BJP, voices 
of dissension are being heard far too 
frequently. 

With the elections for the party presi¬ 
dent round the comer, the BJP is now 


Advani will find it extremely difficult to 
give a convincing reason for an amend¬ 
ment in the constitution, e.spccially 
because the clause that no president be 
allowed more than two terms was intro¬ 
duced by Advani himself. 

Atal Behari Vajpayee, who has the 
twin qualities of charisma and stature, is 
unlikely to accept the offer. As a propon¬ 
ent of the one-man one-post theory, Vaj¬ 
payee, who is also the leader of the Oppo¬ 
sition in Parliament, is bound to say no, 
if for no other reason but the fact that 
there will be many in the party who will 
remind him of his commitment to the 
mantra. 
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CIVIL WARS 


Who’s fighting whom 


Madan Lai Khurana versus Sahib Singh Verma 


■ The former chief minister of 
Delhi clashed with the present CM, 
Sahib Singh Verma, and senior 
leaders of the party for not 
reinstating him as chief minister 
after he was exonerated in the 
Havala case in May this year. An 
angry Khurana gave in his 
resignation as party official 
in-charge of Punjab and Rajasthan 
when his pleh fell on deaf ears. 



Advani and other .senior leaders 
refu.sed any such change, 
especially in view of the Delhi 
Assembly polls early next year. It 
took B.S. Shekhawat to intervene 
and resolve the issue. Khurana has 
since withdrawn his resignation 
but whether this is the final 
resolution or just a build-up to what 
Vaghela did in Gujarat remains to 
be seen. 


Kalyan Singh vmas Laiji Tandon and KalraJ Mishra 



■ Kalyan Singh, Uttar Pradesh’s 
CM-in-waiting, was always 
opposed to an alliance with the 
BSP. However, other UP leaders 
such as Laiji Tandon and Kalraj 
Mi.shra (aspirants to the same post) 
made sure that the deal went 
through. 

Singh is still unhappy with 
Mayawati’s policies and the recent 


Govind Apharya 
versus Ashwini 
Kumar Jalota 

■ Ashwini Kumar Jalota, the 
Bihar BJP president who is a 
non-Bihari, has not really been 
accepted by the Bihar unit. Sushil 
Modi, the second in command, is 
close to Govind Acharya (in charge 
of Bihar) and both are against the 
state president. 

Mme tothe point, Ashwini 
Kumar was. Murli Manohar Joshi’s 
choice and it is no secret that Joshi 
and Acharya don’t really get along 
with each other. And Kumar has to 
pay thepiKe. 



spate of renaming towns in UP. 
And the fact that Kalraj Mishra is 
now identified more with the BSP 
than the BJP. Singh, however, is 
not voicing his finer feelings just 
yet—to come out in the open now 
would only wreck his political 
career, especially when he is so 
close to booming chief minister. 


Sunderlal Patwa 
versus VlkfBm 
Verma 

■ The latter was made leader of 
the Opposition in MP, a post that 
Patwa, die former CM of Madhya 
Pradesh, had occupied for long. In 
fact, the reasons why Verma 
supported Pffltwa’s nomination 
fiom ChhindwiUB was that; a) if 
Patwa would win, then he would 
go to the Centre and no longer play 
state-level politics; and b) if Patwa 
lost the election, he would also lose 
credibility in the state unit. 

Patwa knows this all too well. 

He has realised that if the BJP 
comes to power in Madhya 
Piadesh, then he has a coiA^tor 
for the post of cluef mihis^^ 
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Besides, the BJP would also like to 
keep its ‘prime ministerial candidate’ 
free for the general elections. 

And the list of people who can lead 
the party ends with these two names. Par¬ 
ty workers almost ratify this. Says 
Bangaru Lakshman, ”ln the present set¬ 
up, wc have two leaders — Advani and 
Vajpayee — and whatever is decided 
wiil be under their guidance." 

Strangely, Bhairon Singh Shek- 
hawat's candidature for presidentship 
has not picked up momentum. He is a 
man with the right credentials. Thrice 
chief minister, the veteran from 
Rajasthan, has proved time and again his 
abilities to re.solve problems. He is wily. 
And party workers feel that for a party 
preparing for polls, the Rajasthan CM is 
the right candidate for he commands 
popularity and is extremely good with 
damage control and crisis management. 

He proved this in Rajasthan last year. 
While he was abroad for surgery, there 
was talk of the Rajasthan BJP unit break¬ 
ing up. Shekhav at crushed the revolt in 
precisely 48 hours. And just last week, 
to pacify the disgruntled Khurana, Adva¬ 


ni had to ask for Shekhawat's help yet 
again to set things right. 

According to party workers, Shek-' 
hawat's selection as party president 
would be ideal. But this is more complex 
than it sounds. Riddled with internal 
fights and factionalism, it will be far 
more difficult to bring about consensus 
on his candidature. Firstly, Shekhawat's 
liberal views and moderate stand on Hin- 
dutva is not popular with a section of the 
Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS). 

That’s not the only problem. "The pre¬ 
sent leadership feels threatened by a 
man like Shckhawal," says a BJP leader. 
"Shekhawat knows the tricks of the 
trade too well. He will just refu.se to be 
Advaniji’s rubber-stamp." 

The younger leaders of the party, 
along with Vajpayee, seem to be in 
favour of Shekhawat. However, Advani 
and his supporters are said to be more 
keen on Kushabhau Thakre, a hardcore 
RSS man. Kushabhau has a non- 
controversial image within the party but 
is not all that well-known. "The party 
has to deliberate on various political 
issues, so it is wrong to say that being par- 


"You just cannot 
compare the two 
[Khurana and 
Vaghela]. Khurana is a 
disciplined soldier of 
the party and he will 
never even think of 
quitting" 


L.K. Advani: "Kashi and Mathura are not on our agenda. Full stop 











WHO WILL BE 


President? 


Evaluating the major 
contenders 


Murli Manohar Joshi * 


Former BJP president 

■ Is very often referred to as a 
hardliner. During his term as 
president of the BJP, Joshi had set 
off, with great fanfare, on an Ekta 
Yatra all the way to Jammu and 
Kashmir. However, this flopped 
and caused quite a bit of 
embarrassment to the party. 

PLUS POINT 

Senior leader of some stature. 

MINUS POINT 

Not popular in the party— 
especially now that the BJP wants 
to project its softer face. Probably a 
wrong choice. 

Kushabhau Thakre 


General secretary 
■ A hardcore RSS man, Thakre is 


known for his 
discipline and 
organisational 
abilities in the party. 

PLUS 
POINTS 

Good organisational 
abilities and 
communication skills. 

MINUS POINT 

Not a known face. The BJP would 
need a more popular person for a 
party preparing for the polls. 

Sunder Singh 
Bhandarl 


Vice*president 

■ The 76-year-old Rajya Sabha 
MP’s association with the RSS has 
been for 60 long years. 

PLUSPOINTS 

A good ori^niser. Has a sound RSS 
background, 

MINUSPOINTS . 

Bhancteria standi^en Advanl was 
chaixie-sheeted In hie R^la scam. 

Accordifioto pady sources, 

Bhandad wanted Myaolto^^ 
l»ily president. Me h«Bi» paimlar 



Bhalron Singh 
Shekhawat 


Ileaaditfian 

h^d thn^ suct^ul termsas cMef 
fflinistir. the most reNabte 


ie 
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sources confirm that ihc RSS would also 
prefer a candidaic with these 
qualifications. 

Others in the race are now' taking a 
backseat. Sunder Singh Bhandari, a 
strong contender for the post, has the big¬ 
gest disadvantage ' Advani is not in his 
favour. The latter has not yet forgiven 
Bhandari for the stand he took when the 
BJP president was charge-sheeted in the, 
Havala scam. Bhandari had supported 
the demand for Advani's resignation 
from the post of party president. 

Bhandari has been a BJP leader all his 
life. But charisma and charm are absent. 
The BJP is used to leaders with these 
two qualities in abundance. 

As for Murli Manohar Joshi, hiscandi- 
dature is not likely to be supported by 
many in the party. Workers have .still not 
forgotten his term as party president. 
Besides being unpopular with the parly 
rank and file, Joshi is also seen as a har¬ 
dliner which docs not fit into the poll stra¬ 
tegy of the party. 


Qeori* Fernandes said that the BJP was secularand clean 


persons in the BJP in terms of 
electoral success and sorting out 
problems. 

PLUS POINTS 

Master manipulator. Enjoys a lot of 
goodwill in the party. 

MINUS POINT 

His popularity in and outside the 
party could threaten the present 
leadership. 

Bangani Lakshmaii 

Vice-president 

■ The Rajya Sabha MP from 
Gujarat is also in charga of the SC 
ceH in the fmrty. He steirted his 
career with the RSS and got into 
active politics In 1969. 

PLUSPOINTS 

He Is an SC front Andhra Pradesh 
whichvrauldbeagoad • 
oowbl^^ 

^Idns. 

tduhdahd 


ty president is a matter of purely organi¬ 
sational work," says Bangaru Laksh- 
man, another candidate whose name is 
making the rounds for party president¬ 
ship. "In any case, no decision has been 
taken so far. It is too early to decide." 

There are others who have raised this 
issue. "Even party workers don’t reco¬ 
gnise Kushabhau, leave alone the gene¬ 
ral public. How will he help us cam 
paign for the elections?" says a leader. 
That could be true but Kushabhau is 
known for his tremendous organisation¬ 
al skills and a clean record. And party 


The BJP is now preparing itself for 
elections. It is now busy choosing a presi¬ 
dent who fits into their pt^ll strategy and 
projects an image that sells — that of a 
moderate party. The BJP has just one 
concern: how to come to power. 

T here is reason to worry. If the BJP has 
to come to power, it needs to re¬ 
orient and restructure itself. Party 
watchers point out that the BJP realises 
that and it is precisely because of this 
that they have toned down the Hindutva 
philosophy. Realising fully well that 
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‘Ram Mandir’ will luU sell, the RJP will 
underplay the Hindulva card, poini i)iil 
crilics. 

So while the Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
(VHP) can scream and shout about 
Mathura and Kashi, the political wing 
— the BJP — dismisses it. "Kashi and 
Mathura are not on our agenda. Full 
stop," dictates Advani categorically. 
But for a party that has survived on the 
Hindu vole and Ram Mandir issue, it is 
rather difficult to believe how many will 
buy this. 


Besides, the BJP has the advantage of 
being an organised party. It has other cul¬ 
tural and socio-political wings such as 
the VHP and RSS to take a more vocal 
stand on issues that will not sell. "Hum 
har dieez. ko issue nahi hana saktey. 
VHP ke liye theek hai (We can’t make an 
issue out of everything. It is all right for 
the VHP but not for us)," says Lakshman. 

Now' that the BJP has acquired the 
Hindu vote of tho.se who subscribe to 
BJP’s Hindu ideology, it is more import¬ 
ant for them to catch the moderate vole. 


Besides, branded as ‘political untoucha¬ 
bles’ it is this image that the BJP needs 
to. shake off. 

In their 13-day stint at the Centre, it 
was the tag of political untouchables 
that kept them away from forming the 
government. In an age of coalition poli¬ 
tics that’s preci.scly what the BJP is wor¬ 
king at. In acareiully-worked-out strate¬ 
gy i.e., downplay the Hindutva card, pro¬ 
mote the Scheduled Castes (SC) and pro¬ 
mise a stable government, that’s what 
the BJP seems to be aiming at. 


"OUR ELECTIONS ARE MORE A DISPLAY OF UNITY" 


According to Pramod Mahsgan, it will take half-an-hour to decide who 

takes over from L.K. Advani 


Q: How long wM the 
Oninl fovenmient last? 

A: This government is 
like a patient in coma. 
Even the doctor cannot 
predict its death. It now 
lives on the oxygen 
supply provid^ by the 
Congress party. So. 
now it all depends on 
when the Congress 
withdraws support. 

^ Now that Kmwhl Ram 
fcaaraMmitany 
•Manoa wHh the BIP, do 
jiMaxpaeltnNiblein 
HpatFansfM'flf poNOf 

iiiM iniQriwla IQ 

Kaw hl l ti m T 

Kanshi Ram 
is rejecting a proposal 
diet was sever made to 
hiin. And secondly, I 
dbn’t think there will be 
mty trouble. It >viU be a 
addy ssMxtth transition. 

AMHiaBSPnow 
iwilia new Speaker in 

A: We bad no such 

changing the Speaker 
wiA a change of chief 
IpiSister) and neither 
; ^ve they formally 


approached us on this. I 
have heard about it only 
through media retiorts. 

Q: Your party elections 
are round the comer. 
Who do you think is 
KkelytobeconMthe 
next president? 

A: For us, the post of 
president is not of 
power but of 
responsibility. And 
besides, our elections 
are more a display of 
unity. It’s a party matter 
and I'm sure it will not 
even take more than 
half-an-hour to decide 
who takes over from 
Advaniji. 

Q: But some five names 
have been ki the news 
for the post of presideiiL 

A: That is very good for 
the BJP—it only 
proves that we have five 
potential presidents. 
Anyway, it’s too eaily 
right now. All these 
things will be taken up 
later. 

QtForo porty that talks 
about discipNne and 



"The Gujral government is like 
a patient in coma. It now lives 
on the oxygen supply provided 
hy the Congress party" 


unity, what do you hava 
to any about tha Madtam 
tallQnnmia versus 
Sahib ShwhVonna 
aquabbla? 

A: It is wrong to expea 
that there will never be 
any problems or powa 
struggles. TheBJP is 
like a family laid in 
every family, dime ate 
quarrels. The problem 


comes up only 
goes outsidb dm lai^ 

QtBUtdIdIhlafOuiAcI 


A Twenty'-purcf^tka 
stuaujgi^^iiahi 
banata. Inany cam, we 
have resolved diis 
proMeiu hod tjMre Will 
notbeanyfiai^ 
trouble.' "'Ir'. 
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A.B. VAJPAYEE 


Vajpayee is unlikely to 
accept the offer of 
presidentship. Besides, 
the BJP would also like 
to keep its ‘prime 
ministerial candidate’ 
free for the general 
elections 


The BJP leaders are clear about their 
policy regarding future allies. "Anybo¬ 
dy who is a rebel against establishment 
is a potential ally," says Pramod Maha- 
jan. "So we have Hegdc in Karnataka, 
Jayalalilha in Tamil Nadu and Mamata 
(Banerjee) in West Bengal," he adds. 

The fact that the United Front is crum¬ 



bling under its own weight helps. And 
that the Congress now hardly a force to 
reckon with helps even more. But consi¬ 
dering that the BJP is a party of people 
obs'cssed with religion, to now acquire a 
moderate image will take time. And 
they still have a long way to go. 

However, at the state level the BJP- 


Samata Party alliance in Bihar has been 
strengthened further after the socialist 
leader of the party, George Fernandes, 
made statements on BJP being a secular 
and clean parly. And by getting together 
with the Akalis in Punjab, the BJP is wor¬ 
king towards projecting a more secular 
image. "We have an alliance with a mino¬ 


rity in Punjab. Does it mean we arc com¬ 
munal?" says Mahajan. 

The BJP is now trying to make 
inroads into the southern region. "I w'as 
surprised at the reception Advaniji’s 
Rath Yatra got even in coastal areas of 
Andhra Pradesh where we arc not so 
known," says Jana Krishnamurthy, vice- 


Bangani Lakshman: la wrong to say that being party 

proaldant la a matter of purely eiganlaatlenal work** 



president of the party. Similarly in a 
stale like Karnataka, where the Janata 
Dal is losing ground, the BJP hopc\s to 
make some headway. 

But for the lime being, the piirty has to 
decide on the packaging. 1’he basic pro¬ 
duct remains the same. What is crucial is 
how they sell themseves in the elections 
to come. While ‘Ram Mandir’ takes a 
backseat, the promise of a stable govern¬ 
ment becomes the selling point. "'Ram 
Mandir ek people \s' movement ban gaya 
tha, woh theek hai (the Ram Mandir 
issue turned into a people’s movement, 
that’s right)," says Bangaru Lakshman. 
"But what we need now is a stable 
government," he adds. 

The party has lived through Ayodhya 
and its repcrcus.sions. The wobbly I.K. 
Gujral government is now taking its toll. 
1'he Congress seems to be possessed 
with a deathwish but in spite of all this, 
are the people prepared to buy an ‘all- 
new, improved BJP’? • 
AmUaPandm/NmwDethI 
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W hy did Jitendra Pra-| 
sada do what he did? 
Since the man in ques¬ 
tion refuses to even 
acknowledge that he 
did anything wrong, there are no 
answers coming from him. However, 
few will deny that things are not quite 
hunky dor>' with Congress president 
Sitaram Kesri and his newly-appointed 
vice-president Jiicndra Prasada. 

For one, after returning I rorn Calcutta 
Kesri announced a committee to oversee 
the implementation of resolutions adopt¬ 
ed during the party’s plenary session. 
While Pranab Muklierjee would head 
the committee, the vice-president’s 
name w as a glaring omission. 

’‘Why are you reading so much into 
it," asked Prasada when questioned at a 
press conference. "The vice-president 
doesn't have to be on each and every 
committee. Even Kesriji is not on the 
committee," he added. 

Maybe, just may be, he had a point 
there. 

Later that week, a television news bul¬ 
letin showed Prasada answ^ering a ques¬ 
tion on his resignation as Uttar Pradesh 
Congress Committee (UPCC) chief. 
"Until a new one is appointed, I will con¬ 
tinue," he said. The next Irame showed 
,Kesri answering the same question. 
"There is no doubt. Prasada has 
resigned...! have accepted his resigna¬ 
tion," the Congress president said. 

It may not have been a major differen¬ 
ce on crucial policy matters. But surely a 
lack of communication. 

The fissures apfxrarcd in Calcutta at 
the party’s plenary itself, and more to 
the point, during elections to the Work¬ 
ing Committee. While Prasada and 
I Kesri agreed on an ‘official panel’ of 
eight names, Kesri, to his surprise, 
found that these were not the names giv¬ 
en by Prasada to his men. For instance, 
instead of Kesri loyalists like Madhav- 
rao Scindia, Vijaya Bhaskara Reddy and 
H. Hanumanthappa, Prasada’s list featu¬ 
red Sharad Pawar, Kamal Nath and 
Janardhan r\x)jary’s names. 

Out of these, only Pawar made it to 
the CWC. But for Kesri, the end did not 
matter as much as the means: that Pra¬ 
sada, whom he had trusted implicitly (or 
.so he told his friends) should suddenly 
act this way, came as a .somewhat rude 
shock. 

And when it was time for the Con¬ 
gress president to nominate the remain- 

Jltendra Prasada: waning clout? 


PRUNING OF 
PRASADA 

Kesri's chief prop till the other day, the 
Congress vice-president is now a cornered man 









ing members of the CWC, he used the 
opportunity to express his disapproval 
of the vice-president’s ways. For one, 
Kesri made sure that none of Prasada’s 
men made it to the final list. Even if that 
meant disappointing an old friend like 
Nawal Kishore Sharma — it was Kesri 
who had resurrected the Brahmin from 
Rajasthan by putting him in charge of 
the party’s plenary celebrations. And 
second, Prasada was not even consulted 
by Kesri when it came to finalising the 
list of nominees. 

Among those left out, significantly, 
were Madhya Pradesh chief minister, 
Digvijay Singh, an old Prasada crony. 
Though, as chief minister of the largest 
Congress-ruled state, it is Singh, rather 
than Mizoram CM Lalthanhawla or 
even J.B. Patnaik, who should have 
made it to the list. But then, Kesri was in 
no mood to oblige Prasada and his cro¬ 
nies. He wanted, instead, to please his 
current favourite Madhavrao Scindia. 

As things stand, Prasada's loss will be 
Scindia’s gain. Eager to put up an accept¬ 
able No.2 to counter Prasada, the Con¬ 
gress president has few better options 
open. Aijun Singh could have been an 
alternative, but the rub is, Kesri doesn’t 
trust him. That was one of the reasons, 
why the thakur did not make it to the offi¬ 
cial panel. 

Sharad Pawar was another potential 
No.2. But as things stand, not only does 
Kesri have scant faith in the Maraiha, 
more importantly, Pawar’s own credibi¬ 
lity in the party, as well, has hit an all-ti¬ 
me low. If Prasada haun’i helped him 
out, Pawar mighi even have missed the 
bus. That left only Scindia. 

So, why did Prasada rock the boat in 
the first place? 

T here arc no clear answers. But lots 
and lots of plausible theories. 

One view is that, Prasada had realised 
Kesri would dump him soon alter the 
organisational elections. Alter the CWC 
polls, he would have no use for Prasada 
and his hold over the nearly 200 delega¬ 
tes from UP. And what else does Pra¬ 
sada have going for him at the moment? 

This could be one reason why the vice- 
president decided to use the opportunity 
to slip a few of his own men into the 
CWC. Or at the very least, to please as 
many as he could, .so that he could call in 
their favour at a later date. 

As it is, Kesri has told his friends that 
he will definitely make Scindia a party 
general secretary. In fact, in the post- 
ewe scenario, sources close to the par- 


ALL THE PRASADA MEN 


Nairal KWiora Sharaia: He was promised 
nomination to the Congress Working 
Committee (CWC), but his name wasn’t on 
the list. The reason was, he was too clo.se to 
Prasada at a time when the party 
vice-president had seriously upset party 
president Kesri. Nawal Kishore had to pay 
the price. 



Sharad Pawan An old friend of Prasada* s, 
Pawar is trying hard to find allies. Prasada 
incurred Kesri’s wrath for changing the 
official CWC panel adding Pawar’s name to 
the list. In fact, the poli-eve deal was struck 
late at night at a private airline-owned guest 
house. All Prasada got out of this little revolt 
was a berth for Pawar in the CWC. Hope the Maratha remembers the favour. 



DMy Sli«li: Never a favourite of Kesri’s 
who prefers Madhavrao Scindia over 
Digvijay. A conspicuous omission from the 
CWC nominees list. As leader of the largest 
Congress-ruled state, Singh deserved a seat 
more than the Mizoram chief minister. But he 
didn’t come out in open support of Kesri 
during the party presidbntial polls—something Kesri is unlikely to forget in a 
huny, especially with Ajit Jogi (the party additional spokesperson) aroiuid. 



VhMra Sbiglu The Himachal CM even 
resigned as state PCC chief following the 
one-man-one-post principle. This should 
have endeared him to Kesri, and his 
nomination to the CWC looked quite on the 
cards. But that was before Pra.sada rubbed 
Kesri the wrong way and before Singh learnt 
one basic lesson; a friend of Prasada’s is no friend of Kesri's. 

Kamal Nath: Where Digvijay goes, can 
Kamal Nath be far behind? And vice versa. 

However, Prasada had openly stated that he 
wanted to include Kamal Nath’s name in the 
official panel. This did not find much favour 
with party chief Kesri who didn’t want to 
spoil Scindia’s chances. So Prasada went 
ahead and switched Scindia’s name with Nath’s in the list he gave to UP 
delegates. 





Pranab Muh lwt i w : He deserves special 
mention as the only man in the list who’s on 
good terms with toth sides. Bui while his 
equation with Kesri dates from the time he 
helped him draft his ‘famous’ letter 
withdrawing support to the Devc Gowda 
government, Mul^eijee has always been a 
part of the inner circle around Prasada. 
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POLfTICS 


The importance of 
being UPCC chief 


T he post is less important than 
the point it will make—who 
gets to be the new PCC chief— 
a Kesri candidate ora Prasada man. 

If it is a Kesri choice, then it will 
be sure proof that Prasada hasn't 
been forgiven his antics in Calcutta. 
And should better look for some 
other job. 

Whereas Prasada would prefer the 
likes of Begum Noorbanu, Naresh 
Aggarwal (the CLP member who led 
the revolt against CLP leader 
Pramod Tewari), Prasada’s Man 
Friday Puttu Awasihi, former Union 
minister Balram Singh Yadav and 
Rajya Sabha MP and state 
vice-president Gufran Zahedi, none 
of these names figure on Kesri's list. 

The party president favours 
Mohsina Kidwai, former CM Ram 
Naresh Yadav or Ram Naresh 
Chaturvedi, a former AICC general 
secretary. 

There's, however, another 


RIolisImKMm 

possibility: that of a consensus 
candidate. 

This compromise candidate could 
be Pramod Tewari. It would suit 
Prasada, as in that case, Naresh 
Aggarwal could come in to fill the 
slot vacated by Tewari. More to the 
point, Tewari has been lobbying hard 
for the job—even if that means 
being nice to his former boss. And of 
course, Tewari has both Kesri and his 
political secretary Tariq Anwar’s 
vote. 



The fissures appeared in Calcutta during the CWC elections. 
Kesri was surprised to see names that never figured on the 
'official panel’ he and Prasada had agreed on 


ty president claim that he has even made 
up with Ghulam Nabi Azad (a known 
Prasada antagonist) and in all probabi¬ 
lity, will give him his old job (that of 
general secretary) back. In addition, 
Oscar Fernandes, R.K. Dhawan and 
Meira Kumtu' will also retain their old 
offices. 

Kesri is also planning to make his poli¬ 
tical secretary Tariq Anwar a general 
secretary. This is something Anwar is 
not averse to. Moreover, party treasurer 
Ahmed Patel, too, has indicated that he 
would rather be a general secretary. 
Kesri, therefore, has a tricky balancing 
act ahead. 

The only thing holding him back is 
that he doesn't have a Muslim from the 
South in any frontal bodies of the party. 
And this is a veiy important vole-bank 
for the Congress, since Muslims fri^m 
the North tend to either vote for Laloo 
Prasad Yadav in Bihar or Mulayam 
Singh in UP. 


As matters stand, only R.K. Dhawan 
and Ahmed Patel arc not openly hostile 
to Prasada. Others, such as Azad, Anwar 
and Scindia, either nurse a grudge again¬ 
st him, or are just too loyal to the party 
president — whoever that may be, as in 
the case of Meira Kumar and Fernandes. 

Apart from this, there’s also another 
way Kesri could clip Prasada’s wings. 
Since the post of vice-president, along 
with that of political secretary, is an 
extra-constitutional one, the party presi¬ 
dent is free to scrap it whenever he likes. 
Alternatively, he could appoint two 
more vice-presidents as well, in which 
case, Scindia gets the job and thus water 
down Prasada’s monopoly. 

For tlic moment though, Prasada is 
facing a tough time getting a person of 
his choice appointed as Uttar Pradesh 
PCC chief. Quite a come down for a man 
whose vote just a few months ago decid¬ 
ed the fate of the Congress president. • 
PriymSmhgal/NmwIMhI 
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POWER PLAY 



RAJIV SHUKLA 



A bitter pill 

The Supreme Court reopens the sugar-import case at an inopportune moment 


By ordering a fresh 
inquiry into the 
sugar-import scan¬ 
dal, the Supreme 
Coun has reopen¬ 
ed the case. This 
surprise move 
comes at a lime 
when the scam see¬ 
med over and done 
with. After all, the Gyan Prakash Com¬ 
mittee had submitted its report, on the 
basis of which action had been taken 
against the then food minister, Kalpnath 
Rai. 

The apex court’s order 
comes at a critical 
moment, with the 
Government of India 
struggling to solve a seri¬ 
ous problem in the sugar 
sector. The government 
is busy chalking out plans 
to import sugar in bulk 
quantities in the coming 
months. Simply because 
it has no other choice. 

With the shadow o^ the 
sugar scam looming 
large, the Centre had play¬ 
ed it safe by not iinporf- 
ing sugar and managing 
with the buffer stocks last 
year. But this year, pro¬ 
duction has fallen well 
short of expectations and 
the government will have 
to import 3.5 lac tonnes 
of sugar to meet the 
deficit. 

Sources in the food department blame 
the present crisis on the faulty licensing 
policy introduced by P.V. Narasimha 
Rao’s government as a crisis- 
management measure,after the sugar- 
import scam hit the headlines. The Rao 
regime issued 400-odd sugar mill licen¬ 
ces to various private parties throughout 
the country — mostly in Uttar Pradesh 
and Andhra Pradesh—in a bid to boost 
sugar production. 

But this move flopped badly with 
more than 150 private companies mak¬ 


ing no visible move to even sc! up a facto¬ 
ry, let alone start production, h is learnt 
that most licences were granted without 
assessing the business credentials or 
capabilities of the? private pailics. It was 
all a matter of ‘political influence'. Now 
it has become clear that many oi these 
licence-holders are in no financial posi¬ 
tion to set up a sugar-producing unit. 
And they do not enjoy the credibility 
required to get loans from financial insti¬ 
tutions. With these licensees failing to 
deliver, the government’s calculations 
have gone awry. 


Apart from this, some licences were 
distributed in areas where sugarcane pro¬ 
duction has dropped substantially. 
According to Javed A. Chaudhary, secre¬ 
tary, department of sugar, the fall in 
sugarcane production is the principal 
cause in the shortfall of sugar produc¬ 
tion. With sugarcane cultivators not 
making much of a profit on their crop 
last year, many chose not to grow sugar¬ 
cane this year. According U' Chaudhary, 
this is a cyclical phenomenon which 
occurs regularly in case of a cash crop 


like sugarcane. 

Sugar production in the country has 
also suffered as a result of the dismal 
slate of affairs in government-run sugar 
mills. Many have been closed down. 
And the production level of those still in 
operation has reached its nadir, with pil- 
leiagc adding to the problems of 
production. 

While most sugar mills in the private 
sector arc generating huge profits, the 
public sector units arc incurring huge los¬ 
ses. All these mills are controlled by 
stale governments who do not have the 


means to modernise these units and 
miike them competitive. 

Several state governments are eager 
to sell off the mills to private companies, 
but no chief minister is willing to risk 
causing the controvers; that will, invari¬ 
ably, be generated over such a deal. 

At a lime when the country is facing a 
major shortfall in sugar production, the 
Supreme Court directive can only serve 
to confuse the politicians further and pre¬ 
vent them from taking bold steps to 
solve the imminent sugar crisis. • 




At a time when the 
country is facing a 
major shortfall in 
sugar production, 
the SC directive 
will make it more 
difficult for the 
government to take 


the impending 
crisis 
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BMMmamMl CONTROVERSYi 

.. ' s 


Bitter 

memories 

The British Queen’s proposed visit to 
Jallianwala Bagh opens old wounds on both 



screen 
There w.i,* 


ost Indians and Pakista¬ 
nis in Britain had spent 
the night of 16 August 
watching television. 
Channel Four was 
an Independence Special. 
Khushwant Singh’s Train to 
Pakistan, Ibllowcd by two hours of Lata 
Mangeshkar live in Bombay, another 
two hours of Niisrat Fateh Ali Khan 
(who unfortunately had died that eve¬ 
ning) and finally Abida Parveen till 5.30 
am. A few hours later they were to get 
their Sunday papers which were going 
to cause a political storm. 

On 17 August, The Observer rtpotied 
that Prime Minister I.K. Gu jral had warn¬ 
ed the Queen not to visit Amritsar since 
feelings were running 
high that she had not apo¬ 
logised for the Jallian- 
wala Bagh massacre of 
1919. 

In an interview to The 
Observer's diplomat ic 
editor, Shyain Bhatia, the 
Prime Minister was quot¬ 
ed as saying; "We have 
suggested as a govern¬ 
ment to the British that it 
would be much better if 
she doesn’t visit Amrit¬ 
sar. particularly when 
such issues have been rai¬ 
sed. It is a goodwill visit 
and we would not like to 
add anything historically that would 
cause bitterness." 

While diplomats at the Indian high 
commission, caught unawares by the 
Prime Minister’s sudden outburst, sear¬ 
ched for answers, the British foreign offi¬ 
ce, too, was stunned. "There is no ques¬ 
tion of an apology," a foreign office 
spokesman told Sunday. "We arc seek¬ 


ing urgent clarifications from the Indian 
government." 

Meanwhile, Buckingham Palace said 
that the programme had not yet been 
finalised and that it would not be drawn 
into whether the Queen would visit 
Amritsar. In Delhi, the British high com¬ 
missioner said the Queen would not go 
if she was not welcome. As it began to 
look like the visit to Amritsar was defi¬ 
nitely being taken off the royal agenda, 
there came an about-turn from Delhi. 

"We do not have any hesitation in her 
visiting any part of the country," said 
Gujral on 21 August. The main thing 
was that there should be no controversy. 
It seemed that comments made to Bhatia 
were apparently off the record. 


The Queen had 
apologised to 
the Maoris 
for the 

expropriation 
of their lands. 

Will she 
apologise for 
Jallianwala 
Bagh, too? 







O n or off the record, the Prime Mini 
ster’s words had opened a can of 
worms in Britain. 

Separatist Sikh leaders in Britain, 
who have been trying to mar the 50th 
anniversary celebrations of independen¬ 
ce, were quick to condemn the Indian 
Prime Minister. The self-styled leader 
of Khalistan, Jagjit Singh Chauhan, 
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said. "We will welcome the Queen as a 
good friend of the Sikhs. The Indian 
Prime Minister has no right to behave 
like this." 

"India has never apologised for the 
1984 Golden Temple massacre, yet six 
Indian Prime Ministers have visited 
Amritsar since. At least Britain held an 
inquiry into the Amritsar shooting and 
Dyer was demoted. British hands are 
cleaner than India's in Amritsar," he 
added. 

But Labour MP Keith Vaz joined the 
voices calling for an apology. Fresh 
from a trip to India and a meeting with 
Gujral, Vaz urged the British govern¬ 
ment to apologise for the 
Jallianwala Bagh mas¬ 
sacre. If the government 
could apologise for the 
Irish potato famine, it 
could apologise for Jalli¬ 
anwala, too, he said. 

The Queen’s visit to 
Amritsar had already 
been marred by con¬ 
troversy even before the 
pronouncement. 

It was Prof. Jagmohan 
Singh, a grandson of Sha- 
heed Bhagat Singh, who 
first kicked up the row 
demanding that the Que¬ 
en tender an apology and 
also visit Hussainwala, 
where Bhagat Singh and 
his comrades were crema¬ 
ted after being hanged. 

The demand for apology was echoed 
by Punjab chief minister Parkash Singh 
Badal, who also asked for the return of 
Kohinoor, which is housed in the Tower 
of London and is now in the Queen 
Mother’s crown. 

Following the discovery of a Swiss 
bank account in the name of Mctharaja 
Duleep Singh, son of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, it had been suggested that Kohi¬ 
noor, the largest diamond in the world 
till it was cut, was taken from Maharaja 
Duleep Singh by force after the Siklis 
were defeated by the British. 

Many Sikhs had objected to the fact 
that the Queen and Prince Philip were to 
enter the Golden Temple wearing socks 
and not barefoot as is the tradition. But 
Gurcharan Singh Tohra, president of the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Com¬ 
mittee, said that the matter had been "set¬ 
tled" through discussions with British 
officials. The Queen, during her schedul¬ 
ed SO-minute stay, would be presented 
with a siropa (robe of honour). Tohra 


remarked that the Queen’s visit as a "pil¬ 
grim" had been given political colours. 

Howcvei, British Prime Minister 
Tony Blair, who visited Jallianwala 
Bagh as a member of a parliamentary 
delegation in 1990, admitted that Jallian¬ 
wala was a remindei of the worst aspects 
of colonialism. "But foriunaiely the 
friendship between the two countries 
has sur\ ived it," he added. 

It was possibly with all these con¬ 
troversies in mind that the Prime Mini 
sler asked the Queen to stay away. 

W hile every British new'spaper went 
to town about the Indians "war¬ 


ning" the Queen, the letters pages of The 
Times and The Daily Telegraph carried 
vitriolic comments day after day which 
went to the extent of supporting General 
Dyer, who had mowed down at least 379 
defenceless men, women and children 
on 13 April, 1919, at Jallianwala Bagh. 

"The several thousand people sup¬ 
posedly gathered to celebrate a Hindu 
festival had already been responsible for 
murder, looting and arson," said the lead 
letter in The Daily Telef^raph. "If Gen. 
Dyer had not ordered the Gurkhas and 
Baluchis to open fire, the full-scale rebel¬ 
lion would have spread throughout India 
along the same line as the mutiny. After 
the incident on 13 April, 1919, Dyer's 
action was particularly appreciated by 
the Sikh population wli^ jse Golden Tem¬ 
ple had been threatened," wrote Eliza¬ 
beth Beckett, daughter of a magistrate 
posted in Amritsar at the time. 

And Howard Pedraza, in a letter to 
The Daily Telegraph said Professor 
Harold Laski, who early in his career 
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CONTROVERSY 


Repent and restitiite 

Apology for colonial crimes and the return of 
national treasures are no new demands 


• A month back, British PM Tooy 
Blair apologised to the Irish for die 
lack of relief during the potato fami¬ 
ne last century. 

• The Queen, on her last visit to New 
Zealand, apologised to the Maoris 
for the Victorian expropriation of tri¬ 
bal territories. 

• US President Bill Qinton is consi¬ 
dering an apology for slavery to the 
Afro-Americans. 

• The Japanese have rqwlogised for 
the use of ‘comfort women’ dining 
World War II and for atrocitt^ in 
China. However, they were silent on 
the Western demand for an apology 
for the treatment of POWs. 

• Over two-thirds of the Western 
museums are filled with treasures 
looted from the colonies. For years, 
the Greeks have been demanding the 
return of the Elgin Marbles, removed 
from the Parthenon by Lord Elgin for 
their "protection". Tlie demand has 



kliii pnMo fMrim 


been turned down by the Labour 
government. 

• Last year, Scodand received the 
Stone Scone from England for 
which it had campaigned for years. 
The 458-lb sandstone slab, the sym¬ 
bol of Scottish sovereignty, was 
removed to England in the 13th 
century. 


had kK>ked into Gen. Dyer’s responsibi¬ 
lity. hud once told him at an informal 
seminar that he considered Dyer inno¬ 
cent. "If Laski, a famous Left-winger 
and constitutional scholar could take 
such a line, then surely the time is ripe 
for some 'revisionist history'," he wrote. 

A letter-writer in The Times who 
described himself as an ageing back¬ 
packer. wrote that he had recently visit¬ 
ed .Amritsar and found that the massacre 
was never talked about. "However, I 
was asked several times each day whe¬ 
ther I had seen the damage wrought by 
the Indian Army when it stormed the 
Golden Temple." His comments were 
echoed by some Sikh leaders. 

Other letter-writers urged the Prime 
Minister of India "to apologi.se to Her 
Majesty and the British people for the 
Black Hole of Calcutta". And the great 
granddaughter of the man who carried 
the Kohinoor in his pocket to F.n gl aod , 
objected to the suggestion that.it had 
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been seized forcibly. 

Another suggested that the 1943 
Bengal Famine was caused not by the 
British and the machinations of the Indi¬ 
an Civil Service, but because the import 



B.S. Tohri: no mlltlcs, pinan 


• The Scottish National Party now 
wants the return of 12th century 
ivory chess pieces, known as the 
Lewis chessmen, now m the British 
Museum. It also wants back the anci¬ 
ent Book of Deir, containing the earli¬ 
est known Scottish Gaelic, now hous¬ 
ed in the Fitzwilliam library in 
Cambridge. 

• There is also a campaign for the 
return of the treasures of the ancient 
African Kingdom of Benin, now part 
of Nigeria. Labour MP Bemie Grant 
has written to every museum in Bri¬ 
tain for a list of their Benin bronzes. 
But the British Museum says its col¬ 
lections are inalienable. 

• Early this year, it wits discovered 
that many well-known paintings on 
display in Britain were plundered by 
the Nazis and then sold. These inclu¬ 
de Edvard Munch's The Sick Girl 
which is hanging in the Tate Gallery 
and may hpve to be returned to the 
Germans. 

• The 46 million pound worth of 
gold looted by the Nazis has been the 
subject of controversy for some time. 
Soon after he a.s$uni^ office. British 
foreign secretary Robin Cook called 
an international conference to 
resolve the issue. 


of one million tons of surplus rice from 
Buiiim was stup|)cd owing (o the Japane¬ 
se invasion of that country in 1942. 

There were calls to rewrite the ’nation¬ 
alist’ history and angry pleas to get rid of 
the stigma of British colonialism. Only 
three letter-writers (two of Indian ori¬ 
gin) suggested that the Queen should 
apologise. 

Never had the old w ounds of colonial¬ 
ism been brought to the surface with 
such intensity as it did after the press 
reports that the Queen be banned from 
Amritsar. 

At the time of going to press, 
Buckingham Palace had still not releas¬ 
ed the final schedule of the Queen’s six- 
day visit to India in October. Whether 
she visits Jallianwala Bagh or not, the 
controversy has no doubt opened old 
sores for the people of both India and 
Britain. • 
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Capital MHinection 

How Delhi Police foiled Dawood*s attempt to shift base to the city 


A S Bombay Police struggle to deal 
with the havoc created by the 
underworld* it now comes to 
light that Da wood Ibrahim had tried to 
shift his area of operation from Bombay 
to Delhi as far back as 1993, but was 
foiled. 

After the success of the 
Bombay bomb blasts, 

Dawood Ibrahim’s gang 
found itself under enorm¬ 
ous pressure. Since the 
Bombay police had come 
down heavily, circulating 
posters of his men all 
over Bombay, the then 
Dubai-based don realised 
that he had to extend his 
area of operations to 
places other than Bom¬ 
bay Ibra while. 

The gang left behind a 
tell-tale trail of evidence. 

The Lajpat Nagar bomb 
blast in Delhi last year 
was found to be the handi¬ 
work of the Dubai-based 
Tiger Memon (one of 
Dawood's men and a 
prime accused in the 
Bombay bomb blasts) 

However, Dawood 
and Co. could not make 
much headway as the 
Delhi Police was able to 
nab the henchmen in 
most cases, before they 
could cany out' the 
don's orders. Says Nikhil Kumar, who 
was the commissioner of police in Delhi 
at the time: "Dawood was trying to 
extend his area of activity to Delhi, but 
in each ca.se, the Delhi police was able to 
pre-empt him." Otherwise, there is little 
doubt that Delhi would have gone the 
Bombay-way. 

As what happened in the case of 
Ehzaaz Ahmed Rafiq alias Raju. A resi¬ 
dent of Bombay’s Bhindi Bazaar and 
Chotta Shakeel's man (Chotta Shakeel 
is Dawood’s lieutenant), Rafiq was wan¬ 
ted by the Bombay Police on charges of 
extortion and also for the murder of 
Ayub Cyclewallah in 1994 (Ayub was 


eliminated at Chotta Shiikeel’s behest 
because he failed to cough up extortion 
money.) After the murdei, when things 
became loo hot for him in Bombay, 
Rafiq fled to Dubai where he stayed in a 
flat owned by Shakeel, and later, was 


”lii 1993, Dawood was 
tiying to extend his area 
of actMty to Delhi. But we 
were able to pre-empt 
him," saysformer Delhi 
Police commissioner 
NikhUKumar 


sent to Karachi for training in the use of 
explosives. 

The training was for a specific pur¬ 
pose. In January 1995, Rafiq was des¬ 
patched to Delhi with ten kg of RDX, 
wires and timers. His instructions were 
to create havoc in the capital on the eve 
of Republic Day. However, he was 
caught by then DCP (West) Deepak Mis- 
hra, before he could carry out his diabo¬ 
lic plans. 

Rafiq’s arrest dealt a blow to 
Dawood's plans to target Delhi, coming 
as it did on the heels of Lalifs arrest. 
The Gujarat-based Latif was a small-ti¬ 
me don in his own right. But, as Nikhil 
Kumar points out, he was often u.sed by 
Dawood to carry out operations on a con¬ 
tract basis. 

Such as that of David Pardesi. 
Dawood had wanted to leach Pardesi a 
lesson as the latter had defected from his 
gang to Arun Gawli’s. Since Pardesi 
was hiding at the Aggarwal Hotel in 
Ahmedabad, Dawood asked Latif to eli¬ 
minate him. The city police had been on 
the lookouti for Latif since then. 

However, in October last year, Latif 
came to Delhi on some business. This 
was when the Delhi Police tracked him 
down to a hideout in Jama Masjid and 
was able to arrest him. 

Unfortunately, what negates all this is 
the fact that while the pawns are caught, 
the masterminds them.selves are out of 
reach. Dawood is in Karachi, his lieuten¬ 
ants Chotta vShakeel and Abu Salem 
(prime accused in Gulshan Kumar's 
murder) are in Dubai; Chotta Rajan (a 
former Dawood aide) is in Malaysia. 
And India does not have an extradition 
treaty with any of these countries. "If 
there was a extradition treaty," says 
Kumar, "we could have got all of them 
here." 

But as of now, all that the police can 
do is to catch the small fiy and bombard 
Interpol with dossiers on their bosses 
while Shakeel and Cc sit comfortably 
in Dubai and give intcAdews on their 
mobile phones. 

And killings in Bombay go on 
unabated. • 
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PROFILE 


His own man 

As Governor in insurgency-tom Assam, Lt-Gen. 

(retd) S.K. Sinha has his job cut out for him 


I n his autobiography, A Soldier 
Recalls, Ll-Gen. S.K. (Mane) 
Sinha, now 71, writes in the epi¬ 
logue, "I am now in the twilight 
zone of Fading Away and Faded 
Away, fast heading towards the latter." 

It is clear Sinha errs on the side of 
understatement. He was cheated not 
being made the army chief, but destiny 
ensured he was not to fade away. His 
appointment as Governor of Assam 
(J&K and Punjab already have milita¬ 
ry Governors) comes at a time when 
that state has overtaken Sinha*s home 
state Bihar, as the most lawless and 
ungovernable in the country. In 1949, 
Appleby, a US expert, had rated Bihar 
as the best-administered state in India. 
Sinha’s father, like his father before 
him, was the inspector-general of poli¬ 
ce, Bihar. 

The present administrative shake- 
up in Assam is a case of life-saving sur¬ 
gery: a new chief secretary, V.S. Jaffa, 
a former Assam cadre policeman 
K.P.S. Gill as security adviser and a 
rare breed of soldier- 
diplomat-politician. Sinha, the Gover¬ 
nor. The question is: ciin this new team 
led by the beleaguered chief minister, 
P.K. Matiania, do a Punjab in Assam? 

Sinha*s assets are his military back¬ 
ground, ancestry and never-say-die spi¬ 
rit. In the army, he was renowned for 
clear thinking, computer memory and 
expertise in staff work. He held in 
army headquarters every appointment 
from the rank of captain to It-gen. dur¬ 
ing the 40 years that he served the 
army. This is unprecedented. 

Sinha was involved in planning for 
the 1947-48 J&K operations and later 
wrote a book on it called Operation 
Rescue. In faci, he was responsible for 
all the major reform papers in the army 
from pay commissions to national 
security council. 

But he was somehow never regard¬ 
ed the soldier's general, rather, the 
avuncular guide and philosopher. 


unfaltering in the spoken or the written 
word. He is the author of four books, 
the most recent one on Bihar's 
80-year-old freedom fighter, Kunwar 
Singh. 

When he was passed over as chief of 
army staff, in favour of his junior, the 
late Gen. A.S. Vaidya, the reason giv¬ 
en was the latter had a better operation¬ 
al record. The real reason, of course, 
was the combined dislike of him by the 
then dynastic rulers and the 
bureaucracy. He had served so long in 
South Block that he came to be known 
as the Man Who Knew Too Much. 

He fought an election as an Indepen¬ 
dent with the support of the BJP and 
the Janata Dal. 11 was such a bi tter expe¬ 
rience, he vowed, never again, though 
his friendship with leaders like V.P. 
Singh, R.K. Hegde and L.K. Advani 
remains. He campaigned vigorously 
for V.P. Singh during the Bofors days. 

When the National Front govern¬ 
ment assumed power in 1989, Singh 
offered him. the governorship of J&K 
to replace Gen. K.V.K. Rao, the man 
who had done him in as his successor; 
or ambassadorship to Nepal. Not want¬ 
ing to embarrass Rao, he chose Nepal. 
Inder Gujral was the go-between who 
negotiated between Singh and Sinha. 

Like Assam now, Nepal then was in 
crisis. The trade and transit treaty had 
lapsed and the movement for restora¬ 
tion of democracy was in full swing. 
The relationship between the two 
countries was at their lowest. Sinha 
had the sensitive and tricky task of 
reconciling the interest of the monar¬ 
chy, the Nepali Congress and the com¬ 
munists without ruffling too many fea¬ 
thers. He achieved this mission with 
credit. 

Sinha's job in Assam will be the 
toughest he has faced so far. The pat¬ 
tern of posting generals as Governors 
in insurgency-stricken states is for 
them to try and break the nexus bet¬ 
ween elected politicians and militants 


and present the clean face of the admi¬ 
nistration. For any Governor this task 
is easier during President's Rule 
which is unlikely in Assam given the 
dependence of the United Front on the 
Asom Gana Parishad. 

Assam is a textbook case of two 
deep-rooted movements started by the 
Bodos and ULFA degenerate into 
insurgencies due to the promises made 
by the central to the state government 
in various accords which have been 
broken repeatedly. These accords have 
become dated and require to be renego¬ 
tiated. It was a general from Calcutta's 
eastern command who had warned 
that the situation in the north-east was 
more critical than in J&K. Alienated 
people, demoralised administration 
and frustrated security forces have lit¬ 
tle future. 

Set up early this year, the unified 
command in Assam has failed to prev¬ 
ent the Bodos from cutting off the 
north-cast from the rest of the country 
for a second time this year. 

Sinha will certainly guide the elect¬ 
ed government in better coordination 
and utilisation of the security forces in 
creating conditions congenial for a 
political settlement. But finding a poli¬ 
tical solution will be difficult because 
Mahanta has become a hostage to the 
militants. 

The Bodos have to be won over first 
in order to stop the bloodshed and car¬ 
nage. Assam does not have the resour¬ 
ces of stamina to deal with ULFA and 
Bodos simultaneously. Avoiding a 
two-front war is a principle of construc¬ 
tive engagement. 

The much-trumpeted induction of 
Gill as security adviser, synchronised 
with the appointment of Sinha as 
Governor is Mahanta's balancing act 
to ensure the army does not hijack the 
unified command. Those who know 
both Gill and Sinha say that a sword 
and a khukuri cannot live in the same 
sheath. 

Sinha has a daunting task because 
expectations from him are high. 
Because military Governors are expec¬ 
ted to wipe out insurgencies, Sinha 
may not be able to do this but one can 
be sure that like Admiral R.H. Tahilia- 
ni in Sikkim and Li-Gcn. V.K. Nayyar 
in Manipur who resigned on issues of 
constitutional propriety, Sinha will be 
no cipher. He will be his own man. • 
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MAJ. GEN. ASHOK K. MEHTA 


Esprit 
De Corps 


'Let's have a drink '— the favourite line of the 
Indian soldier 


n fading light, the commanding 
officer’s group arrived in the 
forming-up“place before the 
assault. The target, a militant hide- 
out in Sopore (J&K). Ducking the 
volley of fire, the mess waiter gave the 
colonel his customary drink before such 
operations. I1ic soldiers with him knew 
he was best after his Solan No I. In his 
superb plan of attack, the colonel did not 
let them down. 

Thirty years earlier, during the 1965 
war in the same theatre, a risen- 
from<ranks brigadier paralysed with 
fear had locked himself in his sandbag- 
bunker armed with a case of whiskey. 
As soon as news of his cowardice leaked 
out, he was sacked. 

There was one anny commander in 
J&K whose drinking was legend. He 
would drink the most expensive brands 
any time of the day and night. His reputa¬ 
tion was the more he drank, the more 
clear-headed and articulate he became. 
He would sport dark glasses and a terrify¬ 
ing air. This kept everyone at bay lest 
someone got a whiff of his brand. No 
one dared to pierce his charade. 

In the Brass Tacks era, wars were lost 
and won on chequer boards, maps and 
sand models to the accompaniment of 
choicest malts and blended whiskies. 
Thanks to, these beverages, for a few 
luxurious hours, the chiefs of staff 
would seize political control over hired 
direction of war. For once, scientists, 
bureaucrats, politicians and soldiers 
drank the same heady brew. 

T here are numerous stories of soldiers 
being ordered to fix bayonets, down¬ 
ing swigs of rum and fortifying with 
Dutch courage, their charge at the 


enemy. The history of wars and conflict 
is synonymous with the proverbial triad 
of Wine, Women and Song. While the 
first is plentiful in the armed forces, the 
other two often require huge 
improvisation. 

Intelligent use of 
liquor can be a morale- 
multiplier and a great uni¬ 
fier of command. It can 
break rank and social bar¬ 
riers and is a necessary 
equaliscr.The present 
day armed forces inherit¬ 
ed the modem version of 
organised mess drinking 
from the British-Indian 
Army. Different messes | 
catered for officers, | 
junior commissioned offi¬ 
cers (JCO) and other ranks. 

The soldiers drank in their dining 
halls along with their meals. Mess life 
and drinking habits varied with service 
conditions of the army, navy and air for¬ 
ce and their distinctive regimental tradi¬ 
tions. In the navy, for example, on board 

Jh^barakhanaha 
regimental fe$t, oozing with 
rum and improvised 
versions of women and 
song. Soldiers masquerade 
as girls to fulfil the 
three-point recipe of wine, 
women and song 




a ship, only officers are permitted to 
drink from the ward room. Sailors have 
to wait till they return to shore. But most 
naval officers nowadays do not drink in 
sea-time. Naval officers of yore binging 
are, of course, bed-time stories. 

For the air force, the mlcs are more 
punishing, especially the flying branch. 
Pilots have to undergo the severest medi¬ 
cal tests before being given a Rs 100 
crore aircraft. No doubt they make up 
for the lost air time when grounded or on 
a non-flying assignment. 

I n the army, drinking is a social ritual. 

In the Fifties, despite the rules for drin¬ 
king being very stringent, the spirit was 
evenly spread across the main meals. 
Mulgitawney soup was known to go 
down welt with gin and tonic. Scotch 
whisky was Rs 29 and rum Rs 2. Rum 
was not allowed inside the officers* 
mess and made its debut sometime in the 
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late 60s. As soon as an officer reached 
his wine limit, varying with rank from 
Rs 60 to Rs 100, he and the barman 
would be informed of that achievement 
in writing. Such officers would frequent 
neighbouring messes. 

The rum (for liotdiers) issue ritual is 
the legacy of the^Raj. Each station com¬ 
mander was authorised to sanction nine 
free issues of rum depending on incle¬ 
mency of weather and any other allied 
uncongenial conditions. This as in addi¬ 
tion to his nine free issues in the month. 
The resident medical officer’s recom¬ 
mendation was all it took to uncork the 
bottle. Rum was also authorised in field 
areas and high altitudes (above 80(X) 
feet). Innovative officers would tiy to 
reinvent the contours of their location 
for eligibility. A weekly carton of ciga¬ 
rettes was also part of the rations. 

It was only under field conditions that 
officers were authorised free rum as part 
of the ration scale. Rum drinking b^a- 


me popular among officers is a result of 
this inducement. Later, it made a back¬ 
door entry into the officers’ mess, other¬ 
wise the only time the officers drank 
rum was during harakhana with troops. 

The harakhana is a regimental fest, 
oozing with rum and improvised ver¬ 
sions of women and song. Soldiers 
masquerade as girls to fulfil the three- 
point recipe. Gurkhas excel in this imita¬ 
tion. The occasion is remembered for 
the high and mighty generals and the 
lowly lieutenants letting their hair down 
with Sepoy Bachatra Singh and Todar 
Mai. They wine, dance and dine toge¬ 
ther guzzling rum from enamel mugs 
and nibbling chilly and bhang pakoras 
from steel plates. Of course, this is how 
it used to be. 

The modem version of the harakhana 
has robbed it of its earthiness. A more 
swanky interpretation is now in place. It 
is at least thr^ star, but nevertheless the 
most enduring traditions of the army and 


made possible only due to the liberal use 
of rum. 

T here are two other fading rituals in 
the army and the other services. On 
26 January and 1S August each year, offi¬ 
cers and JCOs invite each other to their 
mess for afternoon drinks. On this occa¬ 
sion, there is the intoxicant. 

Ironically, in the late Eighties, free 
issue of rum and cigarettes was disconti¬ 
nued for the same reason it was started 
—medical grounds. Reports of growing 
abuse of alcohol prompted authorities to 
replace liquid rum with a cash allowan¬ 
ce of Rs 30. The officers were excluded 
from this. Instead, cocoa and chocolate 
were included in high altitude rations. 

Other than harakhanas, rum is given 
on payment three times a week, the even¬ 
ings when meat is on the menu. This rum 
distribution parade is quite off beat. At 
each distribution point, an officer or a 
JCO monitors the sale. Two ounces of 
mm is poured into the glass which the 
recipient must drink in the presence of 
the officer. A second round is 
di.sallowed. 

The British Army which set these 
traditions has done away with them 
because these rituals were designed for a i 
colonial force. The British replaced offi¬ 
cers’ messes with clubs and the only 
place where a harakhana happens is 
among its 3,000 Gurkhas. But the prefer¬ 
red drink is beer. So it is called a beer 
party. 

Besides, being the supreme beverage 
in barakhanas, binding the units toge¬ 
ther, mm also helps the men to speak up. 
One of the reasons .senior commanders 
avoid mingling with junior commanders 
at parties is the fear that they may be told 
the tmth. In the past, commanders 
would plunge into merry-making 
groups to feel the pulse of the units. That 
skill mastered by the likes of General 
Manekshaw and Bhagat has unfortunate¬ 
ly gone missing. 

Rum is still the most precious and 
coveted item in military canteens. 
Soldiers of fortune used to bring home 
bagfuls of gold. The Indian jawan has to 
make do with four bottles of mm. Rakshi 
hoki hoina^ ho is the equivalent of 
‘For he’s a jolly good fellow’. It means 
Long Live Rum. • 


(llw author was a general offioercornmanding of the 
Indian Peaoe-Keeping Force In southern Sri Lanka. He la 
also a founder member of the Defence Planning Staff of 
theCNefsofStaffCommItlee) 
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Dark 
Secrets 

Deepdc Ramsay on how to 
make people scream 

He grew up with the spirits 
of the dead. They scared him 
then. He wouid think about 
their bioodied corpses aii 
night through. Now, he works 
with them through the night, 

^ everynight. 

Deepak Ramsay, Tuisi Ramsay’s 23-yearK>id son and 
heir, speaksof thefearof the unknown. And of what goes 
into re-creating it on ceiiuioid. 



N o, we don’t change form on fuil moon nights. But there is 
always the fear of darkness. It is the unknown. If you don’t 
believein it, why can’t you walk into die darkness. Why is light so 
important? 

a hoiTor serial 

int^ jihtt untU H scami^^^^ 

aodialba., ’, 
It’s ajothfhatd |<Ml loeado^ 



W hile no law in the world can pin the 
blame for murder on a television 
programme, behavioural scientists 
worldwide have argued about the slow 
but irreparable damage done by black 
programming on the young, impression¬ 
able mind. 

"Prolonged exposure to the Zee Hor¬ 
ror Show can cause apparently uncon¬ 
nected violent and aggressive behaviour 
in children," says Dr Rani Dandekar, 
consultant psychiatrist. "Concrete and 
abstract thinking are not differentiated 
by a child. And what is seen on screen 
may appear to be real life." 

But what is most dangerous, accord¬ 
ing to Dandekar, is a child's inability to 
switch off horror. "Unlike adults, a child 
does not cue off after the remote is pres¬ 
sed. He carries a distorted sense of reali¬ 
ty with him." 

And Ramsay’s blood-and-gore varie¬ 
ty of horror, according to this psychi¬ 
atrist, can eventually desensitise a child 
to cruelty. 

Zee Horror Show hit the Indian tele¬ 
screen on 4 July, 1993. In a matter of 
weeks, it changed the landscape of the 
Indian horror film industry. Marginalis¬ 
ed earlier to 9 am shows in sleazy, C- 
grade theatres, horror suddenly became 
mainstream. 

Very soon, it was among the favourite 
TV programmes on cable and satellite. 
"Surprisingly, it did well almost from 
the start. Zee Horror caught on really 
fast," recalls Sandip Tarkas, media direc¬ 
tor, HTA Fulcrum. 

Four years later, the programme cont¬ 
ent of the horror show remains the same. 
But the audience profile has undergone 
a paradigm shift. "Today, Zee Horror is 
one of the top-rated shows for children 
across metros," says Tarkas. Child vie- 
wership statistics for the 
horror show exceed the 
TRP (television rating 
points) scores for anima¬ 
tion, infotainment, sports 
and many popular prime - 
time serials. 

Why do children 
watch Zee Horrorl 
Thirteen-ycar-old 
Urvashi is too scared to 
go to the bathroom alone 
after 9.30 pm on Sunday 
nights. But she will not 
miss the next episode of 
Zee Horror Show. "I like 
getting scared," she explains. 

Which is not as paiadoxical as it 

sounds. 
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"Fear is a hyper-excitable state. It's 
ke taking drugs — a stimulant like 
mphetamine/' says Dr Rani Dandekar. 
ee Horror, according to this psychi- 
list, pumps up the adrenalin level in 
le blood. 

And this can become addictive. 

yjot surprisingly tficn. Zee Horror 
Hhas a fair share of advertising reve- 
ue. Assured of substantial child- 
iewership, marketing giants like Cad- 
ury's and Parry's have happily hitched 
nto the horror bandwagon. The serial is 
eavily interspersed with advertise- 
lents of Gems, Coffy Bite, Thums Up 
id so on. 

Not all horror serials have been so 
icky-though. While STAR TV's closc- 
-science-fiction X-Files and Sony’s 
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subtler and more chilling Aahat have a 
loyal following of their own, neither of 
them have reached the all-time high of 
Zee Horror. No other serial on the super¬ 
natural has ever been able to duplicate 
the blood-soaked terror of Zee Horror. 
Neither have they hooked the children. 

"Yes, the seri^ has a very high child 
viewership. But we will never use it for 
Levers," says Tarkas of HTA Fulcrum. 
"We believe in the medium being the 
message. Zee Horror has always been 
one of the best buys on Zee, but it 
doesn't make qualitative sense. 1 can't 
talk of foexi products like Kwality Walls 
or lop Ramen in a serial like this. It 
would ultimately reflect on the brand 
image of my product. 

"Besides, products targeted at childr¬ 
en need to relate to the fun element of a 
programme. Zee Horror is meant to 
scare. It's no fun for a kid," states the 
media director. 

The internal censor board at Zee does 
not agree. 

"The contents of the programme are 
more funny than horrifying," argues 
Madhuri Malhotra of Zee TV, Bombay. 
"No, we don't think it makes dangerous 
viewing for kids." 

The Ramsays themselves were not .so 
sure. And since the horror show was air¬ 
ed in prime-time viewing hours, they 
had put in a caution message that warned 
parents not to let their children see the 
programme. 

But in deference to the escalating 
child viewership statistics, Zee has now 
taken off Ramsay's statutory warning 
from the horror show. 

Happy viewing, kids? • 

CNtni iM mDhmnUa/Nmw 
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The way to the top 

Ritu Beri shows fellow fashion designers how to do it 


_ itu Beri is a fighter to the core. In 

■Vher seven-year-long career, 
■ Mshe's had to right the existing 
trends in fashion to hold her own. And 
now that she’s managed to reach the top 
of the designer ladder in a cutthroat 
industry, Beri’s crusade for her fellow 
designers has just begun. 

In 1988, when the National Institute 
of Fashion Technology (NIFT) was set 
up with the announcement that only 25 
deserving students would be enrolled, 
Beri was told that her chances of getting 
in were slim. But thanks to her dogged 
pursuit and strong determination, she 
was among the first batch of students to 
graduate from this premiere school of 
fashion. Beri cherishes the training she 
got at the institute. 

The Beri label, launched under the 




name Lavanya, is now much in demand. 
In the last seven years, she has inched for¬ 
ward, increasing her booty-studios in 
Delhi and Mumbai and the retail outlets 
abroad. She's held hugely successful 
fashion shows both within the country 
and outside it. Designing outfits for the 
Delhi Police and the Indian contingent 
for the opening ceremony at the Atlanta 
Olympic games made her a household 
name. 

Today, Beri can afford to look back in 
gratitude and do something for the 
designer fraternity which helped her 
come into her own. She say}>, she knows 
better than anyone else, how difficult it 
is for a designer, no matter how talented, 


RKu B«rl (alHive) and 

want to holp thoM now, 
hopoftil daalgMra hold 
ontotholrdroamo" 


to establish himself. "They need to 
understand that it is not easy to do a 
show. 1 want to help these new, hopeful 
designers hold on to their dreams," she 
says. 

The Ritu Beri Fashion Fraternity 
(RBFF), a foundation that she is fun¬ 
ding, has been set up with this mission: 
to familiarise budding designers with 
the tricks of the trade — how to achieve 
national and international recognition, 
get orders, media mileage and the works. 

All this would be done, however, kee¬ 
ping in mind the individual forte of each 
designer which he would cash in on to 
establish his trademark. "There are 
designers who have specialities," says 


Beri. "One specialises in 
kidswear, another in exe¬ 
cutive wear, yet another 
on designing costumes 
for films and so on." 

RBFF is definitely not 
an institute — it is not 
teaching fashion to the , 
uninitiated. It is actually ! 
meant to be a meeting I 
point for talent in fashion j 
designing And there’s i 
always Beri’s own sue- | 
cess story from which 
they can t^e out a leaf or 
two. 

Between 29 and 31 
August, a group of 
designers from the RBFF 
will be making their 
dream debut at Siyaram’s ; 
Designer 1997, presented i 
by Ritu Beri herself. This i 
might be a major break : 
for the 22 young aspi- , 
rants. The show has been | 
recognised by the government as a i 
part of the celebration of the golden jubi- i 
lee of India’s Independence. ' 

For a designer to succeed it is import- f 
ant that he should understand the market ] 
scenario, the Indian consumer's needs ^ 
and wants. If you send an obsolete collec- [ 
tion, which many of them have been | 
doing, you are bound to be rejected," she i 
says, to illustrate one of the problems 
young designers face in India. Market¬ 
ing is also part of the same problem. 

She is proud of the ‘market-savvy j 
woman’ label that has been tagged on to! 
her in recent times. "I like to be railed so. j 
I have always done things at the right 
time. But equally, if the product is zero, 
there is no way you can sustain your¬ 
self." 

Judging by the sales figures, today 
Beri is at the top of the chart. Now she 
wants to help others get their big break 
as well because, she feels, there’s still a 
lot of room at the top. • 

PBUmiOhoBh/Nm^Mhl 
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PRIME MINISTER. 


I ID writiig tids bccauc I was Impressed 
by yoar iategrily aad siacere coneera for 
the coaatry whea I met yoa at oar lastitatc 
ofNataropathy where yoa were apadcat 

Daiiag the put few moaths, yoa have 
repeatedly stated la yoar speeches that 
eorraptioa la pablic life by sealor 
polltklaas, bareaacrats aad other pablic 
servaats is the Uggest evil aad daager 
faclag this coaatry today. la yoar 
ladepeadeace Day speech, yoa have called 
for a aatioa wide peopic*s movemeat 
agalast eorraptioa. Yoa have also stated 
that If aay iaformatloa is givea to yoa 
aboat eorraptioa amoagst yoar Miabtcn 
or other high officials, yoa will persoaally 
casare that the gallty are aot spared. 

While all these statemeats arc very 
bcartcalag aad welcome, yoa have to 
demoastrate the slacerity of yoar words 
throagh yoar actioas. I am afMd that 
yoar receat actioas or iaactioos aad that of 
yoar sealor Miaisters aad officials of yoar 
Govcrameat, have created widespread 
pablic perceptloa that there is a big gap 
betweea practice and precept The 
foUowiag actioas have led to this pablic 
perceptloa: 

a) The appointment of an officer as Director 
CBI wtio was known to be responsible for 
scuttling or sleeping over all the politically 
sensitive investigations that he was in 
charge of. On top of this, his appointment 
is contrary to rules since he was on 
extension. 

b) Tte hounding of honest and upright 
officers such as Shri U.N. Biswas of the 
CBI and Shri N.K. bezbaniah, the 
Director of Enforcement who were 
diligently doing their duties in 
investigating corruption at high places and 
prosecuting the oflSbnders. 

c) The repeated efforts by top officials of 
your Government to protect the Congress 
President from prosecution in cases being 
investigated against him by the 
Enibrcemeni Directorate and the FCRA 
wing of the Home Mmistry. 

d) The repeated and continuing eflbrts by top 
officials of the Finance Ministry to protect 
a media baron who is being investigated 
1^ the Enfriroement Directorate and who is 
believed to be related to you. 

e) Your repeated statements about the abuse 
of public interest litigations and the need 
to curb it. In fimt, PIL is the real saviour 
of public. 

0 The delay in introducing/passing the Lok 
Pal and the Right to Information Bills ^ 
whkh are lepoitedly ready and have gione 
through the entiie proces of acrutmy by 
oommitiBes etc. 


It may be that as the Prime Minister of a 
coalition Government, yon feel helpless and 
are not able to act according to your 
wishes. It would, however, be very 
alarming if the Prime Minister of the 
country were to feel so helpless that he is 
compeUed to act against his wishes on 
issnes which he perceives to be of critical 
importance for bis country. My own 
humble view is that if yon pot your foot 
down and decide to act firmly on moral 
lines, on matters of corruption and 
integrity, yon will have snch strong public 
support that no one in the United Front 
Government or even in the Congress Party 
which supports you from outside, will be 
able to cross swords with you. In any case, 
it is mueb better to go down while 
attempting to do the right thing than to 
continne in office by snccumbin** to 
Mnckmniling by dishonest people. 

1 do hope and trust that yon will now put 
your foot down and take at least the 
following steps with the utmost expedition: 

i) Enact the Lok Pal Bill as finalised the 
Som Pal Committee in this or the next 
Session of the Parliament. The Som Pal 
Bill has redressed most of the 
shortcomings of the original Lok Pal Bill. 

ii) In your address to the Nation on 15th 
August, 1997, you did not refer to the 
Right to Information Bill, though you 
have often stressed that transparency in 
Government functioning is essential for 
dealing with corruption. You may 
doubtless be aware that the Chairman of 
the Press Council, Justice P.V.Sawant had 
sent a draft Right to Infrumation Bill to 
the Government more than nine months 
ago. Subsequently, the Government 
formed the Shourie Committee which 
produced another draft, considerably 
diluting Justice Sawant draft Bill, 
making various other documents including 
file notings inaccessible to the public. 
There is no reason why official notings of 
public servants should remain secret from 
the people who are their real masters. 1 
feel that your Government must also enact 
the Right to Information Bill as drafted by 
Justice Sawant Committee in the next 
Session. 

iij) The Judiciary should be made more 
independent and accountable to a National 
Judicial Commission, consisting of a 
Chairperson, who should be elected from a 
collegium of all sitting Supreme Court 
Judges. Its members should be elected 
from amongst and by the Chief Justices of 
High Courts, one nominee of the Prime 
Minister and one of the leader of the 
Opposition in Lok Sabha, and otte torn 
the collegium of the members of the 
Bar Council of India. This Commission 
should be responsible for appointments, 
promotions and transfers of all Judges, 


Election Commissioner, Auditor and 
Comproller General of India, Director of 
CBI, Lok Pal and heads of all such 
autonomous bodies. 

iv) Moral, ethical and spiritual education 
should be made compulsory at primary 
levels at all the educational institutions so 
that at least future of the country is safe. 
The present breed of politicians has 
become so dirty and disgraceful that 
honest and dedicated/patriotic people keep 
away from the filthy politics of today. 

V) Instead of worshipping felse gods and 
goddesses, who have drained our 
country's wealth to foreign bank accounts 
at public cost and inconvenience, our 
leaders should be made to give sincere 
respect to our great heroes like Subhas 
Chandra Bose, Bhagat Singh, 
Chandrashekar Azad, Rajguru, Sukhdev, 
Lala Lajpat Rai and many others, who got 
independence for the country, by 
sacrificing their lives. 

vi) The Policies of economic liberalisation 
initiated by the Previous Government was 
a step in the right direction, but the 
manner in which the policy especially that 
of privatisation and globalisation was 
implemented was nothing short of plunder 
of the reserves of this country and handing 
them over to multi-national corporations 
on a platter. Nothing else explains how oil 
reserves worth thousands of crores have 
been handed over to private joint ventures 
at less than 1% of the value of oil and the 
Government has further agreed to buy oil 
from them at the international prices plus a 
premium Thus what would be found in 
almost every deal involving assets of the 
country being given over to private and 
foreign companies. It is es.sential that all 
such major deals involving transfer of 
public assets to private and foreign 
companies must be scrutinised by 
Committees of persons of the highest 
integrity. All such deals roust be reviewed 
and the money recovered from the public 
servants and those private companies who 
have conspired to loot this country. 

1 believe you have compassion, coDKience 
and seosc of honour. Remember God Is 
great watching evciTtbing nnd ennnot be 
deceived. Enconrnge our younger 
generution, by setting cxnmples, to tench 
lessons to the crooks who loot the connCry 
through their nrt of spenldng/decciving nnd 
befooling. I would be knppy io meet yon. If 
yon so desire. 

Dr. Siturnm Jindal & Other voices of 
people. Institute of Naturopithy & Yogk 
Sciences, BANGA1X)R£ 


Advt. 



TELEVISION 


Shooting star 


STAR TV faces the heat as the Centre guns for its CEO, Ratikant Basu 


atikanl Basu, STAR TV’s 
CEO in India and former 
head of Doordarshan 
(DD), is used to making 
news. In fact, he revels in 
it. But as he hit the front page of newspa¬ 
pers day after day last week, he was win¬ 
cing. "We are under siege," he admitted. 
The bureaucracy, of which he has been a 
part for 32 years as an IAS officer, was 
baying for his blood. 

In an unprecedented move, the depart¬ 
ment of personnel and training had not 
only written to him that he resign from* 
STAR TV within three 
days, it had also, for good 
measure, advised his 
employer to sack him 
within 15 days. 

Moreover, the CBI had v " 
confirmed that it was ; . 

investigating whether 
Basu had shown any 
"undue favours" to 
certain private compan¬ 
ies while he was DD’s 
director-general. 

The official reasons 
for these extraordinary 
steps were the following: 

Basu, it was said, had not 
sought permission of the 
government before seek¬ 
ing employment with 
STAR. (Under the exist¬ 
ing rules, a bureaucrat 
cannot take up employ¬ 
ment in the private sector 
within two years of retir¬ 
ing from service). 

Further, the government > 
had concluded that Basu 
had negotiated with . 

STAR TV while he was " 

still in service as secreta- -- 

17, department of electro- 1 

nics (Basu had been trans- m 

ferred to this department 
from DD in January, 

1996, he applied for 
voluntary retirement in r 
July that year, was reliev- 
ed after three months and 


immediately took over as STAR’s 
CEO). Accusing him of illegal conduct, 
the department of personnel, in its letter 
to Basu, said, "His brazen illegal action 
does compel the government to take 
exemplary and drastic action..." 

In an attempt not to appear biased, the 
department of personnel said that action 
was also being taken against other for¬ 
mer bureaucrats who had joined the priv¬ 
ate sector without permission. STAR 
TV itself employs a clutch of these, 
including Urmila Gupta, former head of 
DD’s direct-to-homc (DTH) project; 



In an unprecedented move, the 
department of personnel and training 
has not oniy written to STAR TV CB> 
Ratikant Basu that he resign witMn three 
days, it has also advised hisemph^to 
sack him within 15 (hors 


Birala Bhalla, former head of DD news 
who had also worked in RAW; and Indi¬ 
ra Mansingh, who handled news and cur¬ 
rent affairs for DD. None of these officia¬ 
ls, however, has got a letter from the 
department of personnel so far. 

As for the CBI investigation, the 
government’s explanation is that the 
Public Accounts Committee (PAC) 
headed by Murli Manohar Joshi had 
found that DD had granted "undue 
favours" to certain producers and had 
directed the Cabinet secretary to take 
appropriate action. "It was due to this 
direction," says an 
infonnalion and broad¬ 
casting (I&B) ministry 
official, "that Cabinet 
secretary T.S.R. Subra- 
maniam asked the CBI to 
investigate the matter 
further." The favoured 
companies include New 
Delhi Television 

(NDTV), which was pro¬ 
ducing The World This 
Week and The News 
Tonight for DD. and TV 
Today, which produces 
Aaj Tak. 

in fact, the charge 
against NDTV — DD’s 
concessions to it alleged¬ 
ly led to a loss of Rs 3.52 
crore to the network — is 
an old one, and though it 
has been one-and-half 
years since Basu left, the 
government has so far 
cither failed to find any 
evidence of criminal mis- 
$ conduct to nail Basu and 
I NDTV or has chosen not 
to act. NDTV, of course, 
hotly denies that any 
favours were granted to it. 


A s is to be expected, 
Basu's friends and 
sympathisers see all this 
as a witch-hunt while his 
detractors can barely con- 
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Rupert Muirtocli: fond of laMng on govommonto 


tain their glee. While Basu*ssym> 
pathiscrs ask why the government has 
woken up to all his "illegal actions" and 
"wrong-doings" after onc-and-a-half 
years, his detractors see it as come¬ 
uppance for a man who "flouted norms" 
and "dispensed favours",. But the intensi¬ 
ty of the government’s unprecedented 
campaign has surprised media watchers, 
who are still trying to figure out the 
motives behind k — hardly anyone is 
willing to take the government’s version 
at face value in this case. 

Two theories are being put forward to 
explain the turn bf events: 

• Unholy nexus: STAR TV executives 
feel that an unholy nexus between Sub¬ 
hash Chandra — Zee TV’s promotor 
and STAR TV’s partner — and the 
powers-that-be in the bureaucracy, 
including DD’s current acting DG K.S. 
Sarma and l&B secretary* N.P. Nawani, 
is behind this offensive. 

According to this theory, ever since 
Basu joined STAR TV and started news 
and Hindi programming on STAR Plus, 
Chandra has fell threatened. He manag¬ 
ed to rope in Sarma and Nawani, who 
had a personal o: professional grudge 
against Basu or were plainly jealous of 
his high profile and dollar salary, in a 
campaign to defame Basu. 

Through this, Chandra wants to make 
it difficult for STAR TV owner Rupert 
Murdoch to do business in India. 
Chandra wants to get out of his contract 
with Murdoch so that he can function on 
his own. At present, Chandra can’t start 
any new TV business in India without 
Murdoch's consent. 

• STAR made a mistake by taking on 
the government. Basu has always 
been cocky, and ever 
since he became STAR’S 
CEO, he has chosen to 
take on the government 
through the press on ques¬ 
tions relating to the deci¬ 
sions he took as DG of 
Doordarshan, the con¬ 
troversial Broadcasting 
Bill or STAR’S DTH 
project. 

This theory maintains 
that it’s the DTH project 
which has provoked the 
government's action. 

Though STAR knew 
fully well that the govern¬ 
ment was in no mood to 
allow DTH before the 


broadcasting law was in place, it went 
ahead with its plans. And when the 
government recently banned DTH, 
STAR went to court against the move. 

S ome media analysts feel that if 
STAR had been less aggressive on 
the DTH issue and had wailed for a 
broadcasting law before going ahead 
with its project, the government may not 
have acted the way it has. Though Basu 
denies that STAR has been aggressive, 
he concedes that perhaps his critics have 
a point. "I am learning my les.sons," he 
says. "My enemies, as also some of my 
friends, tell me that 1 have been loo arro¬ 
gant and aggressive and that I have taken 
on the system — at any rate, 1 feel that 
these are the real reasons for the govern¬ 
ment’s present action. I’m learning to be 
less aggressive. 1 guess 1 need a change 
of personality." 

One suspects that Basu 
is only half serious when 
he says all this, but it’s 
obvious that the point has 
been driven home. 

It does seem as though 
the government is protest¬ 
ing too much on the ques¬ 
tion of bureaucrats join¬ 
ing the private sector. It 
seems less concerned 
about why the 
bureaucrats want to leave 
than where they are joi¬ 
ning. The fact is, under 
the existing rules, if a 
bureaucrat resigns and 
takes up private 


employment, there is little the govern- 
meni can do except stop his or her 
pension. 

Says a STAR TV executive: "None of 
us sought government permission for joi¬ 
ning STAR for the simple reason that we 
knew that such permission would have 
been denied. For, when we left DD, the 
l&B niinisir>* was already hostile towar¬ 
ds Basu." 

The government, however, has a 
point when it says that former 
bureaucrats give the company they join 
an unfair advantage. For instance, a 
bureaucrai-tumcd-STAR TV executive 
can easily ring up his old pals in the l&B 
ministry and learn about the latest policy 
initiatives. But the point is that to stop 
such misuse of contacts, the government 
needs to frame a new rule. 

The key question now is whether 
STAR TV can get the government to 
soften its stand. If it can’t — and the 
government has already threatened that 
it will refuse to deal with the former 
bureaucrats — then the foreign broad¬ 
caster faces a serious crisis. It will then 
be a question of how long Murdoch 
backs his CEO in India. Even though 
Murdoch is fond of taking on govem- 
menis, it has been said of him that when 
matters of principle and expcndiency 
clash, expediency wins every time. In 
other words, if Basu can’t gta the govern¬ 
ment off his back soon, he may have to 
go. In which case, the disturbing moral 
of the story will be: never take on the 
government, for the empire can strike 
back. • 

AmltAgtirwal/N0w Mhl 
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FAIR and FOUL 


Rahri Devi pledges 
just ice for the women of 
Bihar. But violence 
against them continues 
unabated 


S oon after faking over as 
chief minister of Bihar 
under bizarre circumstan¬ 
ces on 25 July, Rabri Devi 
said: "Main mahiluon par 
vishesh dliyan doonf^i. Unpe atyacliar 
nahin hone donn^i (I will pay special 
attention to women. I will not allow 
them to be tortured).” And this, without 
I husband and ex-CM Laloo Prasad 
I Yadav having to prompt her. 

Indeed, the one thing that has characte¬ 
rised Rabri Devi's stint in office has- 
been her compassionate approach towar¬ 
ds and easy accessibility for women. 
She has looked most composed while 
lending a patient ear to the grievances of 
village women at the weekly ‘janata dur¬ 
bar', or meeting young enthusiastic girl 
students at her residence. 

But as the first lady CM of Bihiir, 
Rabri Devi will have to do much much 
more than lend a sympathetic ear and 
deliver lip-service il Bihar is to be made 
a safei place for women to 



I Rabri Devi takes tiote of an old woman's grievances: compassion is the key 


And her challenge lo fight the rising 
crime graph against women could well 
begin at her doorstep. Less than a fort¬ 
night after Rabri Devi took office, a 
14-year-oid girl was abducted from a 
spot just 4 kms Ifom 1, Anne Marg, the 
official residence of the Bih^ chief 
minister. -i 


1S8 m 




Torture . 

^ Dovwy related I 

Year Rapes Abductions Moieslatioos deaths to dowry Total; 

1966 esi 404 274 188 » 

1987 490 m m m 12B 

. 

1999 SB4 443' S18 

19^ 456' sit- 888 

1991 590 489 264 

1992 478 407 177 284. 31^ 

993 355 328 147 143 277 1,«MI 

994 338 268 120 . 127 279 1.t8fl 

995 339'- 2l5 .'199 'W- 
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1 ^991 590 
1992 478 
1993 355 
1994 338 
1195 ' 339 ' 


Infographic by Nilratan Maity 


On the night of 9 August, five well- 
armed men broke into her house in 
Dujra. under the Buddha Colony police 
station. The girl was dragged into a wait¬ 
ing Contessa fWMF-5113) — which is, 
reportedly, owned by a senior political 
leader of the state. The goons drove to 
the community hall of the post- 
and-telegraph colony. There, the girl 
was gang-raped for over four hours. 
Later, the rapists dropped her back home. 

After the victim's mother filed an 
FIR, the case was lodged under Sections 
452,307,363 and 376 of the IPC. But no 
arrests have been made so far. And the 
girl’s family has been threatened by the 
criminals to keep their mouths shut or 
face the consequences. 

A mong the many promises made by 
Rabri Devi to her "sisters” is the sett¬ 
ing up of three short-stay homes for 
women in distress. This would be a bles¬ 
sing for the likes of Vinita Pandey. 

An Osmania University graduate, 
Vinita’s tale of woe — like so many 
others — began with her marriage. In 
May ’95, she married Sanjay. an auditor 
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working at Faizabad in IJitar Pradesh. 
Her in-laws would regularly abuse her, 
beat her up, and deny her fo^ for days. 

All because of the eternal dowry dis¬ 
pute. "They were given more than Rs 
2.5 lakh through bank drafts as well as 


kitchen, my saas and sasur pinned me 
down. I somehow managed to escape 
from their clutches and run." recounts 
Vinita. 

Later, with Dr Shanli Ojha by her 
side, Vinita gathered the courage to 


Bhalua village under Chandrarnandi 
police station in Jhanjha, her troubles 
began at home when she saw her hus¬ 
band, Thomas Hembrom, sexually 
fondling their three-year-old-daughter. 
Roshila was powerless to stand up again¬ 
st her husband, a police sub-inst^cctor 
posted in Motihari district. Some years 
back, Hembrom married another 
woman and drove Roshila out. 

F^'orced to carry bricks on her head for 
a living now, Roshila Handsa mourns 
her daughter's fate, who was taken away 
by her father. "Today, my daughter is 
ten years old and 1 fear the worst for 
her," she weeps, silting in the office of 
Jago Bahen. 

This women's organisation has kindl¬ 
ed some hope among victims of brutali¬ 
ty in Bihar. Bitterly complaining of offi¬ 
cial apathy, Dr Shanli Ojha, founder of 
Jago Bahen, told Sunday, "As many as 
6(X) cases related to atrocities inflicted 
upon women have been put before the 
DGP, but no action has yet been taken. 
The Women’s Cell, set up within the pre¬ 
mises of the main police station in the 




With an insensitive social stni^^ 
apathetic adnnnistration, nolM^ 
miracle is needed to make Bihar a safer plaM 
fonvomentolivein 


11 tolas of gold," a tearful Vinita told 
Sunday. "Only when they started ask¬ 
ing for a car and a flat, I put n»y foot 
down and asked my parents not to 
relent." 

This show of defiance enraged Vini¬ 
ta’s in-laws who then decided to kill her. 
"One day, I heard them discussing plans 
to fini.sh me off," says Vinita. She then 
slipped out to a sympathetic neighbour's 
place and made a call to the office of 
Jago Bahen, an organisation run by Dr 
Shanti Ojha. 

But as soon as she relumed, her father- 
in-law Balendra Singh, mother-in-law 
Phoolwati Devi, and brother-in-law Sai- 
lesh pounced upon her. "While my 
devar went to fetch kerosene from the 


lodge an FIR at the Garda- 
nibagh police station. 
The police registered the 
case (No 433/97) under 
section 495(A) of the IPC 
and 3/4 of the Anti- 
Dowry Act. 

Now, Vinita is being 
threatened by her in¬ 
laws, their relatives and friends to 
withdraw the case. Her pleas for perso¬ 
nal security have, so far, not been hee¬ 
ded, despite assurances from the zonal 
IG, Ram Saroop Ram. A letter in this 
regard has also been .sent to DGP S.K. 
Saxena. 

Meanwhile, Balendra Singh has dis¬ 
missed all charges levelled by his 
daughter-in-law as "a bundle of lies". 
And Vinita, who appears to be on the 
verge of an emotional breakdown, has 
very little hope for the future. "I have no 
illusions as to how and where all this 
will end," she says, fatalistically. 

R oshila Handsa, too, can do nothing 
but curse her fate. A resident of 


state capital, Kotwali, has proved com¬ 
pletely ineffective." 

According to Dr Ojha, Jago Bahen 
has sent a letter to the Chief Justice of 
the Patna High Court, apprising him of 
the crime situation in the state and the 
lackadaisical attitude of the 
administration. 

Meanwhile, the chairperson ol Natio¬ 
nal Commission for Women (NCW), 
Mohini Giri, visited Patna recently and 
held lengthy deliberations with the admi¬ 
nistrative lop-brass. 

According to Mohini Giri, DGP Saxe¬ 
na has promised to inlrcxluce a special 
module prepared by the NCW and set up 
a counselling centre for women next to. 
every police station in the state! 

Rabri Devi, on her part, told Giri that 
she is determined to "give top priority 
to safeguarding and tinpowering 
women". '"Har bahen ko nyay aur izzat 
mile^! (Every sister will be given justice 
and respect)," asserts the Bihiir CM. 

But that, as Rabri Devi is already find¬ 
ing out, is easier said than done. • 
NBVBdZahlr/P&tim 
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law accepts that here, evidence is always 
going to be circumstantial. And the vic¬ 
tim is likely to be the only witness." 

Understandably then, the judge has to 
be cautious. 

"What needs attention is the senten¬ 
ce," says Bajaj. "It's like the tale of the 
wolf and the rabbit. The wolf keeps 
reminding the rabbit, when I catch you, 
ril maul you and Til eat you. But our 
judiciary says, ‘Even if 1 catch you. I’ll 
probably have to let you off with a ten- 
year .sentence’." 

Bajaj strongly advocates increasing 
the maximum possible puni.‘;hment for 
rape. "In certain cases, 
for instance, those of 
child abuse, the crime is 
no less abhorrent than j 
murder. And it should be 
punishable with a death 
sentence." 

But the law, according 
to legal experts, is suffi¬ 
ciently equipped to pro¬ 
cess the complex nature 
of the complaint and con¬ 
vict a rapist. "On paper, 
there arc no loopholes," 
points out Malavika Raj- 
kotia, practising lawyer 
and social activist. "In 
fact, there have been land¬ 
mark amendments like 
Section 1 !4A of the Indi¬ 
an Evidence Act, 1872, 
which reverses the gold¬ 
en rule of our judiciary in 
the case of custodial rape. 

Under this section, when 
sexual intercourse with 
the accused is establi¬ 
shed, it is only a question 
of proving absence of 
consent and the court will presume that 
she did not consent." 

Again, though courts are bound to 
give ample latitude of questioning in the 
trial of an offence punishable with even 
life imprisonment, procedural safeguar¬ 
ds in the Indian Evidence Act lay down 
the kind of questions that can be asked. 
Section 327 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, 1973, after the 1983 amendment, 
also made it mandatory for such trials to 
be conducted onlv in camera. 

Yet, if the law is so above board, then 
what is going wrong? 

"The rules on paper are not always 
adhered to," admits wSushil Bajaj. "A 
large number of rape trials (apart from 
those of child abuse) are still conducted 
in the open courtroom. This is because 
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most of the victims arc not aware of the 
rights accorded to them by law. And 
while the procedural safeguards are 
there on paper, in practice, insiead of 
challenging the complaint, the defence 
counsel often ends up challenging the 
complainant." 

It does not help that the victim's case 
is usually in the hands of the state. Or 
that the public prosecutor is generally 
loo overloaded to do justice to the case. 

S ocial activists argue that the biggcsi 
stumbling block to justice in a rape 
case has more often than not been the 


judge himself. "It’s not about laws, it’s 
about biases," says Devi Bhuyan, 
counsellor-researcher with Sakshi, a 
social organisation working for gender 
justice. 

For instance, the bias that high caste 
men do not rape lower caste women. 
"The Bhanwari gang-rape case is a liv¬ 
ing example of the utter lack ot good¬ 
will, not to speak of gender sensitivity 
and understanding, in our courts of law," 
says Shivani Kapoor of Sakshi. 

In September 1992, Bhanwari Devi, 
the village sathin (social worker) of Bha- 
teri in Rajasthan, was raped by upper 





|.at#r,tli00vD 

a«€|uittedontlie 
groundthat 
innocent, rustic 
men cannot 
disregard age and 
caste differences to 
rape a woman 


ca.stc Gujjar men in f ront of her husband. 
I'he gang-rape was punishment for hav¬ 
ing tried to prevent a child marriage in 
the village. 

Three years later, the sessions and di.s- 
tricl judge (Jaipur) acquitted the five 
accused on the ground that the case went 
completely against Indian culture and 
was totally against human psychology. 
The judgement stated that innocent, rus¬ 
tic Brahmin men cannot disregard caste 
and age differences to rape a woman. 

Gender bia.ses are not manifested in 
the judgements of the li wer courts 
alone. Shabnam, newly-wedded wife of 
Mohammad Shaft, was raped repeatedly 
by a police officer in a suburb of Nag¬ 
pur. The High Court acquitted the accus¬ 
ed and observed in its judgement that 






FOCUS 



lawyer and 
aoelal activist 

"On paper, 
there are no 
loopholes. In 
fact, there 
have been 
landmark 
amendments 
[In favour of the 
victim] In 
cases of 
custodial rape” 


"the prosecutrix is not only prone to 
make improvements and exaggerations 
but is also a liar disclosing a new story 
altogether to serve her interest." Finally, 
the Supreme Court came to Shabnam’s 
re.scue. It set aside the order of the High 
Court and ensured that justice was done. 

But Ritu Lahiri was not so lucky. Her 
four-year-old daughter was sexually 
abused by her husband. But the Supre¬ 
me Court refu.sed to accept that a father 
could molest his daughter. It ruled that 
wives who make such allegations suffer 
from "some peculiar psychiatric 
condition" 

If ■ eave aside the judgements. The 
iBentire process of seekiniz justice 




■■entire process of seeking justice 
is dominated by male mindsets," says 
Sudha Tiwari, vice-president of Shakti 
Shalini, a home for women. And .someti¬ 
mes, the trauma inflicted by these 
mindsets is deeper than SudhaTIwai 
the trauma of the rape "TIWMitlra 
itself. dominated! 

Sushma had to seek the i 
support of a scx:ial organi- I 
nation to lodge an FIR 
against her husband. Her 
husband had raped their 
13-year-old daughter in 
her absence. The girl’s 
screams attracted the 
attention of neighbours, 
who rushed in and nabb¬ 
ed the rapist. But the Ni/a- 
muddin police refused to 
lodge an FIR, and the cri¬ 
minal was let off, after 


ily prone to spending two days in poli cc custody, 
icaggerations Po^r days later, he tried to rape the 
a riew story again. This lime, Sushma went to 

ist." Finally, |he police station accompanied by 
) Shabnam’s Sudha, then a counsellor with Shakti 
•of the High shalini. 

:e was done. "Their altitude was appalling," recalls 
o lucky. Her Sudha. The girl was made to relive what 
as sexually ^ad happened in graphic detail. The irre- 
t the Supre- levant questioning Wv.nt on for hours, 
that a father "It was 10 pm by the time they fini- 
It ruled that shed. I had to insist that they take the girl 
ations suffer for a medical checkup. They kept saying 
psychiatric that there was no point getting a medical 
examination done after four days." 

The police constables continued to 
:mcnts. The harass the mother even at the hospital, 
^king justice "They kept trying to convince her that 
dsets," says she should withdraw the case. To the cxl- 
nt of Shakti ent of telling her that she must be frigid | 
And .someii- for him to have turned to their daughter," | 
by these says Sudha. 

Sudha Tl wart, vlcaiirasldeiit, Shakti Shallnl: 

"Tha antlra procasa of aaaklng Justice Is 
domlnatsd by mal# mlndsats** 




Under Section 375IPC, a man is " 
said to commit rape when he has 
sexual intercourse with a woman 
under any of the six circumstances: 

1. Against her will 

2, Without her consent 

3. Wten consent is obtained by 
putting her or any person in whom 
she is interested in fear of death of hurt 

4, When the man knows that he is not 
her husband, and that her consent Is 
given because she believes that she is 
lawfully msuried to him 


















































FOCUS 


"Some programmes have already been 
initiated in police stations in urban 
areas." "This is in addition to the Crime 
Against Women Cell already there in 
big cities," he adds. 

After a rape incident has taken place, 
it's crucial to have the FIR lodged in 
time and correctly. But very often, a case 
ends at the police station itself with 
either a refusal to lodge an FIR or an 
incorrectly-recorded statement. 

"It is safest to lodge an FIR in writing. 
That way, there is no scope for discrepan¬ 
cy in complaint," says NCRB’s Amama- 
than. "And if the police officer at the sta¬ 
tion still refuses to cooperate, the victim 
can go straight to the superintendent of 
police or to the sub-divisional magistra¬ 
te of the district." 

Unfortunately, in remote rural areas 
and small towns, neither can the victim 
access the superintendent of police nor 
can she write her complaint. Not surpri¬ 
singly, statistics on rape cases in the 
country, even though alarmingly high, 
are still nowhere near the real figure. 
Most victims prefer to go unreported. 


Under Section 376 IPC,Ui« 
following measures will be taken 
against the offender if found guilty 
of rape 

1. Rape is punishable with a 
minimum of seven years 
impri.sonment and a maxium 
sentence of life imprisonment. It is 
also liable to fine 

2. But, if the victim is the wife of the 
rapist and is above 12 years of age 
(and less than 1S), he is punishable 


a. When a pplice officer rapes a 
women in his custbdy or in the 
custody of a subordinate, within die 
limits of his appointed station or in 
the premises of any station house 

b. When a public servant takes 
advantage of his official position and 
rapes a woman in his or his 
subordinate's custody 

c. When the manageihent/idaflrof 
any place of custody established by 
law (jail, remand home etc) or of a 
womens' or children's home rapes 



with upto two years imprisonment or I aninniate 


with fine or with bo^ 

3. 'Hie sentence however is more 
stringent in the following cases: 


"A large number of rape trials are still 
conducted in the open courtroom. And 
while the procedural safeguards are 
there on paper, in practice, instead of 
challenging the complaint, the defence 
counsel often ends up challenging the 
complainant" 


d. When the management/staff of a 
hospital takes advantage of his 
ddficial positioii to rape a wottiapip 
thehospitid 

e. Whra a man rapes a woman, 
knowing her to be pregnant 

f. \^ien a woman is gang-rapad 

g. When the woman rap^ is under 
12 years of age 

At^ of the above offences is < 
punishable with vigorous 
impriscpinent for not less dum ten 
years but upto life, md is tdso liable 
tofine. 

The court however holds the right to 
reduce the prescribe minimum 
sentence in all cases of rape, % 
adequate reasons to be meittlpned bt 
the judgement. 


The NCRB is now in the process of 
conducting a "victimisation survey" on 
rape. The survey is an attempt to deve¬ 
lop a more accurate understanding of the 
magnitude of the crime. By the end of 
the century, the NCRB hopes to record 
all the cases of rape in the country with 
all the details. 

But conviction aside, will these cases 
be reported and tried? That does not 
seem to be on the national agenda. • 

Some names in the story have been ^tendon 
request 

CM tnMOuD hm iiH /a /mw Delhi 
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CRIME 


Dreams die fast 


The law catches up with an Indian godfather in New York 


W Wn Giirmccl Singh 
Dhinsa left his small 
town in ihc Punjab 
more than a dozen 
years ago, he had a 
dream working at the back of his mind 
^tbe dfeam of ma^^ wani- 

^ ip tejidb, teve P life, 


Here, it appeared, his dream finally 
came true. He built an empire of petrol 
pumps, lived in a fancy home and led a 
luxurious life. 

But then, the law caught up with him 
last month and revealed that the 
35*ycar-oId Dhinsa\s climb to a com* 
fortable, respectable life was littered 
with some good old goondaism, a lot of 
deception and, as the police believe, a 
few dead bodies. 

■ came as a surprise to 
dice Department and 
ment officials. They 
taow of the true 


I to," said Leslie Caldwell, who is head* 
ing the investigations from the United 
States attorney’s office. 

Now, even as Dhinsa*.s case conti¬ 
nues before the courts, the authorities 
are trying to check if he has had any ties 
with other underworld groups. Though 
Caldwell said "no comments" on that 
score, it has been learnt that investiga¬ 
tors suspect links with the Russian mob. 

Dhinsa was brought to court last week 
on charges of murder and Gerald Shar- 
gel, his attorney, pleaded his client was 
not guilty. The case is expected to last 
more than a month. If Dhin.sa is convic- 








■muf * 


Ihinsa had 
Trrived in New 
Lork with a few 
lollarsinhis 
)cket, to worf 
an attendanj 
in a petrol 
lump. In ten 
iarstime, h^ 
lad built an 
jmpire of 511 
itrol pump< 
stretched 
Tcross ft 









led, the self-described indian godfa¬ 
ther’ faces execution. 

I ndeed, Dhinsa’s lifestory does seem to 
be an epitome of the American dream. 
He had arrived here, all of 22-year-old, 
with just a couple of dollars in his 
pocket, to work as an attendant in a 
petrol pump. Over the next couple of 
years, he saved up enough money to buy 
the lease of the pump. But starling out on 
his own did not come easy. Undesirable 
neighbours insisted on using the pump 
as an overnight parking lot. Dhinsa 
found out a workable solution by smash¬ 
ing all the cars with a baseball bat. 

From then on, Dhinsa went on a pump¬ 
buying spree. He built an empire of 51 
petrol pumps under the name of City 
Gas Company Stations stretched aross 
four states. T he annual turnover in New 
York alone was a whopping US$ 60 
million. 


sions. He was first convicted on assault 
charges in 1985. Five years later, he was 
arrested again on charges of kidnapping, 
robbery, assault and illegal possession 
of weapons. But, the country being Ame¬ 
rica, where plea bargains are the norm, 
he confessed to the weapons charge and 
spent 90 days in Jail. In 1993, he was 
again convicted of weapons charges. 
Though his lawyer pleaded that it was 
necessary for petrol station owners to 
carry weapons because of the dangerous 
neighbourhoods, it ended in his spend¬ 
ing a year in jail. 

Meanwhile, the department of con¬ 
sumer affairs was also looking into Dhin¬ 
sa’s activities. In 1992, it found that 
Dhinsa’s petrol pumps were deceiving 
customers by rigging the pumps to show 
faulty reading on its meters and selling 
low grade petrol at the price of premium 
gas. He copped a plea and made a US$ 
165,000 settlement. Another charge 




llienl liis^ 
rather innocuously. In July, a driver of 
luxurious cars called Satindeijit Singh 
was killed in a shoot-out over what had 
initially seemed like a ti. Tic altercation. 
It was only after the authorities learnt 
that the dead man was a police informer 
in a murder case involving Dhinsa’s bro¬ 
ther did the police arrest Dhinsa and 
brinjg him to trial on murder charges. 

The 3S-year-old Dhinsa had had his 
shes with the law on earlier occa- 


made gainst Dhinsa was that he bought 
petrol in bulk from wholesalers in neigh¬ 
bouring New Jersey (where petrol is 
cheaper) and then b*an$ported it to New 
York under cover, managing to avoid 
tax. 

A ccording to investigating officials, 
the first Dhinsa-rclated murder took 
place in 1991 when a fight broke out bet 
ween Dhinsa’s brother Gurdip Singh 
and a man called Mohanvir Singh. Gur¬ 
dip, the police say, shot Mohanvir dead 


and later fled the county. But Dhinsa’s 
brolher-in-lavv, Lakhvir Singh Shoker, 
pleaded guilty of manslaughter and serv¬ 
ed a term in jail for having been an 
accomplice. Gurdip was arrested in May 
following a tip-off from the scared Indi¬ 
an community who told the police that 
he had returned to the United Stales. Gur¬ 
dip is now in custody, awaiting trial. 

One of the witnesses to Gurdip killing 
Mohanvir was Satinderjit who was then 
in Dhinsa's employ. After leaving Dhin¬ 
sa's petrol pump, he became a driver of 
luxury cars and was helping the police 
by giving inormation about Dhinsa and 
his brother Gurdip. With Gurdip’s case 
coming up before the courts shortly, 
Satinderjit was expected to be one of the 
important dcptiscrs against Dhinsa and 
his brother. 

On 18 June, Satinderjit was in the 
Queens area when he got entangled in 
what seemed to be a traffic dispute with 
the driver of a van. But 
suddenly, as witnesses 
told the police, the van 
driver got out, walked 
pver to Satinderjit and , 
pumped eight ballets into 
his head. 

The Indian community 
has all along assisted the 
vcsligations into Dhin- 
Ws affairs. "They have 
en very helpful, tipp- 
g us off and providing 
says Caldwell. 
They did it because they 
ere scared of his reputa- 
ion for violence. It has 
elped us piece together 
case against Dhinsa." 
Besides, the police are 
looking for 
ployees of City Gas 
ho have disappeared 
nder mysterious circum¬ 
stances. Other unsolved 
murder cases of Sikhs 
connected to City Gas have also 
been reopened to check if Dhinsa was 
involved. "We have about ten ca.ses 
already," said a police officer, "there 
might be seven more." Dhinsa’s lawyer, 
Shargcl, who maintains his ;1icnt should 
not be judged prematureiy, did not 
return calls from Sunday. 

Not all of the charges against Dhinsa 
.stand up in court. But the Indian godfa¬ 
ther’s American dream has surely turn¬ 
ed into an American nightmare. • 
OaurtLmnk&th/MmwYork 






MEDIA MUSINGS 


V. GANGADHAR 


Patriot Games 


Nationalistic fervour gripped the media on the 50th anniversary of 

Independence 


There was no trickle 
which turned into a 
Hood. It began as a 
flood and continued 
as such. 1 am referring 
to the iTiedia reaction 
-to the 50th anniversa¬ 
ry of Indian Independence. For once, I 
was prepared to give up reading my 
usual quota of newspapers and switch 
over to soatething like the Gomantak 
Times published from Goa. 

Why? Oh, just to avoid Khushwant 
Singh, Arvind Das, Rajni Kothari, 
Kuldip Nayar, Pran Chopra, Sunanda K. 
Dalta Ray and the rest of our intellec¬ 
tuals who had a field day writing in 
dozens of papers and mostly repeating 
themselves. Mumbai’s Bollywood has a 
ceiling on the number of films a star can 
handle at one particular time. It’s high 
lime the media imposed a similar ceiling 
on our intellectual columnists. 

Most of them took themselves very 
seriously. They analysed and rehashed 
the events of the last 50 years in the same 
manner they had been doing for the past 
so many years, giving free play to their 
prejudices and peeves. Firmly chained 
to their intellectual pedestal, they came 
out w ith gems like; "I wish to propose in 
this article that whereas the annals of the 
I first 50 years after Independence are pro¬ 
ving to be a mixed bag which is ending 
in a picture of chaos and confusion, com¬ 
pletely new forces have already started 
emerging towards the fag end of these 
50 years which could well chart us on a 
steadily changing course of events and 
episodes that can usher us into a future 
that may provide both promise and 
fulfilment." 

If you can recover from this, then you 
run straight into: "There is an emerging 
solidarity—or, at least, one that is aspir¬ 
ed for — among the poor, the migrants 
who are hustled into unliveable slums in 
horrendous surroundings but who are 
still trying to make meaning out of it all, 




claiming and reclaiming land — the political‘scientist*. Rajni Kothari. If our 
most prized commodity of all, including scientists think and write like this, I do 
for the slum lords — inch by inch and not know where we will end up! 
building new communities on it, driven 

away as they have been from the commu- WA ow you understand why I switched 
nities they once belonged to in the villa- IHover to Gomantak Timesl Fifty, 60, 
ges and forests." PHEW ! That was from 70 pages of such bilge for days together. 
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The paper boy was always late. When 
scolded, he explained, "1 had to pul all 
these pull-outs inside the main paper. 
My bicycle caved in because of the 
weight it had to carry!" 

Why this sudden surge in patriotism? 
Because patriotism paid. The Ohsen^er 
political bureau reported that the 
l()8-page bumper issue of The Times of 
India targeted an ad revenue of Rs 4 
crore while the figure was Rs 2 crore for 



The Hindustan Times which provided 
an additional 80 pages of patriotism to 
its readers. The Observer itself estimat¬ 
ed an ad revenue of Rs 30 lakh from its 
132-page colour supplement Tryst 
With Destiny’. Smaller newspapers, 
regional papers and even party mouth¬ 
pieces like Saamna and Ganashakti 
went patriotic with a vengeance. 

The magazines provided us with 
slightly more readable stuff mainly 
because of their lesser frequency. Here 
too, tlie Rajni Kothari brigade marched 
in, but there were other diversions. V.S. 
Naipaul’s write-up in India Today was 
lively and the insistence that the 


Mughals who invaded 
India were foreign 
tyrants, who were proud 
of being ‘foreign', would 
gladden many BJP 
hearts. But Naipaul made 
a valid point on Nehru’s 
leaning towards scx;ia- 
lism. "I don't think India 
in the I95()s had the tal¬ 
ent to resist international 
business. It would have 
been terribly exploited. 
Every year that passes 
makes the country more 
able to cope with interna¬ 
tional business." 



Bal Thackeray: quotable quotes 


I'he ‘State of the Nation’ polls cover¬ 
ing India and Pakistan had some interest¬ 
ing nuggets. The Congress-baiting 
Rajni Kothari and gang would be non¬ 
plussed that those polled rated Indira 
Gandhi even above Mahatma Gandhi as 
the national leader from the past or pres¬ 
ent who inspired them! Forty-one per 
cent of those polled felt that India w ill 
stay united during the next 50 years 
while another 36 percent predicted disin¬ 
tegration into independent nations. 

The public opinion 
poll in Pakistan conduct¬ 
ed by Herald, a respected 
Karachi news and featu¬ 
res magazine, was even 
more fascinating. Eighty- 
two per cent of those poll¬ 
ed .said they would prefer 
staying in Pakistan. Fifty: 
nine per cent voted for 
friendlier relations with 
India (40 per cent oppos¬ 
ed it). Fifty-eight per 
cent said they would not 
send their children to a 
co-ed school and a 
whopping 68 per cent negated any chan¬ 
ces of their daughters marrying on their 
own free will! 

W riting in Frontline independence 
special, former editor of Indian 
Express Arun Shourie showered praise 
on the late Ramnath Goenka (Indian 
Express) and C.R. Irani (The Statesman) 
for standing up to the forces of Emergen¬ 
cy. Well, everyone in the profession 
knows fully well, what kind of free¬ 
dom’ the editors and working journalists 
of these two newspapers enjoyed! 
How can Shourie call Goenka ’an unsuc- 


cessiul businessman'? For someone 
who boasted of entering the world of 
business with nothing but a "lota and 
dh(Hi\ Ramnathji ended up with a va.st 
newspaper chain and multi-storeyed 
buildings located in prime real estate in 
all major cities. Where did all this 
money come from? By chanting "Raghu- 
pati Ra^hava Raja Ram ’? 

Shourie attacks the present day con¬ 
sumerism in the media and quotes Samir 
Jain's ideology, "We are in journalism, 
not in crusades." The for¬ 
mer Express editor, of 
course, was known for 
his ‘crusades', but they 
were highly selective.The 
Congress was the major 
target, the BJP was pure 
as snow, its leaders incap¬ 
able of corrupt' practi¬ 
ces! 

But India Today had 
the last word on the 50 
years of Independence 
tarnasha. It is seldom that 
1 agree with Shiv Sena 
chief Bal Thackeray, but 
I enjoyed his quotes on this occa.sion: 
"You spit on the road. You shit on the 
I road. And you take that as your freedom. 
Is that the freedom you want after 50 
years? The balance-sheet of the last 50 
years is bullshit... I’m going to do noth¬ 
ing on 15 August. Fm going to see if 
there is a breeze not. If there is, the 
flag is going to fly If not, it won't. The 
country is in such a bad state, even the 
flag doesn’t move. And people who are 
so old they can’t stand are going to hoist 
the flag." Thackeray could have added 
one more line: "Or asked to write special 
articles in dozens of newspapers!" • 



Aran Shourln: 
ro-deflnlngjoumalisni? 
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REVIEW 


Such is the cynicism of the times that 
almost everyone seems to believe that 
the CBl is there to be manipulated by the 
Prime Minister of the day. Oza is no 
exception and says that "Narasimha Rao 
used the Bofors card to keep her (Sonia 
Gandhi) out of contest for ^e crown." 
As director of the CBI during 1990-92,1 
reported to two successive Prime Mini¬ 
sters — Chandra Shekhar and Narasim- 
ha Rao. I found both rather wary of the 
CBl. Chandra Shekhar told me more 
rhan once that given a choice, he would 
rather not meet me lest the grapevine car¬ 
ried the impression that he was using the 
CBl for hatchet jobs. Both of them pre¬ 
ferred not to even hear about Bofors, 
except when they were troubled by the 
pesky Hindujas. Brazenly exhibiting 
their clout with, it appeared, every politi¬ 
cal person, they would repeatedly storm 
Delhi and insist that they were not 
involved in the Bofors deal and demand 
that their names be removed from the 
FIR. Neither Prime Minister deigned to 
oblige. They continued with their fili¬ 
bustering ways in Switzerland, .still try¬ 
ing to block the transfer of documents 
pertaining to them, insisting that they 
were not relevant to the inve.stigation. 

Ever since its expose, the focal point 
of the Bofors scandal has been whether 
Rajiv Gandhi was a recipient of the kick- 
backs. Oza thinks he was. So do many 


A Bofors gun: the 
•candal led to a moMy 
covoMip by the PMO 


Ever since its 
expose, the focal 
point of the 
Bofors scandal 
has been 
whether Rajiv 
Gandhi was a 
recipient of the 
kickbacks. Oza 
thinks he was. 
But so far, there 
is no evidence 
against him 



BOOK 


() F 1 n K w K i: K 


In the line o ff fire 

BM. Oza, India \s ambassador to Sweden at the 
time of the Bofors scandal, gives his side of the 

story 

B.M. Oza Vs evidence in the book under review can indeed be cal¬ 
led valuable on two counts. 

First, he graphically confirms the clumsy efforts of the then 
obviously clumsy PMO to cover up the Bofors pay-offs. If he 
himself tried to dig out the truth or suggest ways by which the 
truth could be found out, he was treated rather harshly as a med¬ 
dlesome busybody. Secondly, his evidence is far from flatter¬ 
ing to the Swedes, who have persistently tried to project them¬ 
selves as a people with conscience. That Sweden is one of the lar¬ 
gest arms exporting countries in the world and that it often 
violates, naturally on the sly, its .self-imposed code of banning anns exports to the so- 
called "rogue" coiinlries show that when it comes to either making money orrealpoli- 
lik, even nations claiming to be "purists" can be as cynical as those who do not indul¬ 
ge in such posturings. 
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other thinking people. But so far, there is no evidence again.st 
him. Quattrocchi may have been close to the Gandhis but that 
still does not neces.sarily mean that Rajiv Gandhi was a benefi¬ 
ciary of the kickbacks. Several bureaucrats who worked close¬ 
ly with him during those years would tell me that during the 
unending rounds of discussions on the case, Rajiv invariably 
came across to them as totally clean and they could never 
detect even a trace of guilt cither on his face or in his voice 
One senior bureaucrat remarked that if Rajiv was indeed 
involved, he must also be a very good actor. 

No one. however, is in 


EXCERPT 


(Joubi that Rajiv was a par¬ 
ly to the messy cover-up 
that lol lowed, about 

N which Oza has written at 

OW length. The puppet Joint 

Parliamentary Commil- 
lee, which was indeed an 
the ill-advised move, sullied 

Rajiv's name a great deal, 
revelatl - Those considered close 

^ Piit the blame on 

on 01 tnC evidence hoih his "more loyal than 

that Quattrocchi “’f “"‘j 

^ others who had a vested 

received interest in the cover-up. 

. . r Whether the whole truth 

commissions from win ever come out 

RoforQ I llJlH tin remains to be seen. 

DOTors, I naa no 

doubt that they narraiioii on the strange 

I absence of any kind of 

were bn be money security eulluie in Swe- 

for Rajiv Gandhi 

1986, O/a went to the 
Arlanda airport in Stock¬ 
holm to see off Prime Minister Olaf Palme, who was on his 
way to New Delhi. Oza found Palme standing in the queue at 
the cheek-in counter, "holding his travel ticket in one hand, 
and attache case in the other". His entourage also consisted of 
just two other persons. While one may not subscribe to the 
Indian paranoia on security or the feudal trappings that siir- 
iround our VIPs, a country that ignores the security of its heads 
of government and state does so at great peril. No wonder Olaf 
Palme paid for it with his life He was gunned down on a street 
in Stockholm Just a month later, while he was walking home 
after seeing a movie. Had he been provided with even a sembl¬ 
ance of security, his assassins would not have perhaps made 
the attempt. 

The book is a slim but interesting volume of Just 118 pages, 
if one excludes the annexures. His Bofors experience is natu¬ 
rally limited to his observations and experiences in Stock¬ 
holm. Though he was our ambassador there, one finds him 
mostly at the receiving end, and that too from a fellow but j 
junior foreign service officer, from his arrogant perch in the i 
Prime Minister’s Office. • ! 


SHORT TAKES 


A life divine 




It was a new and revolutionary world 
order which Sri Aurobindo together 
with Mirra Alfassa (the Mother) advoca¬ 
ted. He enthused the freedom movement 
in India with a vigour which inspired 
many. And their goals were realised by 
the establishmet of the Aurobindo 
Ashram, the Auroville and an education 
system emphasising the spiritual aspect 
of life. 

This book is a fitting ode toone of the greatest spiritual thin¬ 
kers of our limes. What makes it extremely valuable is the fact 
that it assembles documents which have never been presented 
before as a whole by other authors. 

Beyond Man the Life and Work of Sri Aurobindo and the Mother hy 

(.ieoi yv.s Van Vrekhem. Puhlislwti h\ tiatjier Colhn.s. PrUr: Rs495 


Pandurang*s progress 

There are many who will identify with 
25-year-old Pandurang Sangvikar, the 
chief protagonist in this novel. The narra¬ 
tion, which is in first person, segments 
the chief character’s life into six stages 
— beginning with his childhood to his 
experiences in his village, following his 
rclum from his college days in Pune. 

The book brings out lucidly, the 
dilemma which many youngsters face in 
the pre.senl lime, given the degenerated milieu. Does Sang- 
vikar succumb to the cultural ethos or dcKs he make an attem- 
pl to light back? 

You’ll have to read the book to find out. 

Cocoon hv Phalchandra Nemade, translated hy Sadhakar Muntthe, Published hy 
Marmillan. Price: R\ Ifi5 


Vijay Karan is former commissioner of police. Delhi, and former director, CBI 

Bofors: The Ambassador’s Evidence hy B.M. Oza. 

Published bv Konark Publishers Pvt Ltd, Delhi. Price: Rs 


The hollow mon 

novel tries to explore the malai.se 
' : . t that is plaguing our political system. 

ST'R f'- ■ reason, as the author suggests, is the 

lack of' a strong and cerebral leadership, 
which never quite evolved. Our leaders, 
he says, is made of straw and cardboards 
and should take the blame for the total 
collpase of every crucial infrastructure 
in the country—powci, transport, infor- 
mation and others. The result — sick 
industries, mounting losses and debts. 

The author makes an excellent analysis of India’s progress 
(or the lack of it) since Independence, ending on an optimistic 
note with an agenda for the future. • 

Leaders of Straw hy A. D. Miutdie Published hy Harper Cnilins. Price: R.% 145 
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Will Robin sing? 


India is yet to exploit the full potential of the all-rounder 


N owhere in the cricketing world is 
so much made of so little. In 
India, the choice or the non- 
seleclion of a player makes headlines 
unlike in more sport-mature countries 
where it is greeted by little more than a 
shrug. 

This is not to suggest that there is no 
politics in a place like Pakistan where 
umpteen cricketers have been denied 
national berths for reasons other than 
playing ability or even in England, 
where Surrey has almost always had a 
special place. 

In India, this endless 
bickering has had an 
unsettling fallout for the 
fringe players — those 
who don’t have godfa¬ 
thers and those whose tal¬ 
ents arc suppressed for 
reasons other than 
cricket. And there could¬ 
n’t be a sadder case than 
that of Robin wSingh, who 
will be all of 34 years 
next month. 

Robin was already late 
in getting national reco¬ 
gnition. He was 25 when 
he made his debut for 
India in a limited-overs 
match. But he didn’t last 
long, in fact, he just did¬ 
n’t last For almost a 
decade, he appeared to be 
a permanent discard, a 
man who was good in the 
internal circuit but was 
considered an untoucha¬ 
ble at the highest level. 

Anyone who had made the long trip 
from Trinidad to set up residence in 
India just to be able to pursue a cricket¬ 
ing dream would have been traumatised. 
Not Ravindranath Tamnarain Singh. He 
did claw his way back. 

But why did he have to do that? India 
has not had an all-rounder ever since 
Manoj Prabhakar was unjustly and unce¬ 
remoniously .sacked. And all those aspir¬ 
ing to the position had their wings very 
skilfully cut, one example being Sourav 


Ganguly, especially after his prowess 
with the bat in England. At that time, his 
late swing was helping to contain the bat¬ 
sman and bringing the occasional 
wicket. He was handled so badly — his 
place in the team was not regularised 
and he was given a bowling only as an 
afterthought—that his drive as a bowler 
was snuffed out. 

Singh's case was different. It was 
much easier to get him off the roll. 
While some cricket pundits said he 
wasn’t much of a batsman, others said 


he couldn’t possibly be given a full 
quota of ten overs to bowl. So there it 
was—he wasn’t useful to the team. 

And yet, no one ever felt Prabhakar 
was as good a batsman as Sunil 
Gavaskar. Nor did anyone say he was 
good enough to replace Kapil Dev as a 
medium pacer. But could anyone deny 
his contribution as an all-rounder? 

The fact is, India does not have an all- 
rounder, a utility man so desperately nee¬ 
ded in the squad. Singh is the only one 


who comes even remotely close to the 
definition. And this, despite Sachin Ten¬ 
dulkar’s insistence on bowling himself, 
experimenting with length and direction 
to the detriment of the team. 

India’s disastrous showing in Sri 
Lanka has once again proved that an ali- 
n>undei i.s necessary and the only man to 
fill in is Robin Singh. What Robin did in 
the limited-overs matches in Lanka is 
what the pre.sent team coach Madan Lai 
had done all through his .‘areer. Given 
an unbroken stint, Singh could be the 


chief asset for India in the 1999 World 
Cup. Even if he is 36 yp.ars old by then. 

Robin Singh is among India’s best 
fielders. Piomoted to number three, he 
already has a century in limited-overs 
cricket. And he has been among the 
wickets with amazing regularity. There 
is no player in the Indian squad with bet¬ 
ter all-round ability. So one hopes the 
pundits don’t get busy tiying to pull him 
down. • . 

MmSmn/CrnlcutUi 



Robin Singh: coming of agg 


India’s disastrous 
showfaiginSri 
Lanka has ones 
again pnwad that 
anaH-roundaris 
neceasaiyandthe 
only man to ffli in is 
Robin Singh, who 
couMboanassstbi 
tho 1999World Cup 
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11 those 
rumours 

^■||Mkabout Sanjay 
breaking 
up with Rhea 
Pillai appear 
to be vastly exaggerated. 
The two are still very much 
together, even if Dutt makes 
solo appearances at film 
parties. 

But Rhea does seem a lit¬ 
tle worried about Sanjay*s 
new toy — and no, we arc 
not talking about Urmila 
Matondkar. Dutt has acquir¬ 
ed a new Harley Davidson 
mobikc, and can be seen car¬ 
eering around madly in it. 

Needless to say, Pillai is 
not amused. But then, as 
they say, boys will be boys 
— and Sanjay, for one, 
shows little inclination to 
grow up. 


he Deols 
(Sunny and 

jIW ^ 

ctirreiitly in 
London, 
along with 
their heroine, Karisma 
Kapoor, shooting for their 
next film, called — with a 
remarkable lack of i magina- 


Hindi one will be directed by 
a Bombay man, who will be 
flying down to England soon. 



tion — London. Gurinder 
Chadha (of Bhaji on the 
Beach fame) was signed on 
as director with much 
fanfare. 

But now commercial con¬ 
siderations appear to have 
taken over, and Chadha has 
been asked to restrict herself 
to the English version. ITie 


rmila Matond- 
kar could be 
I ^^in serious 
trouble in the 
near future. 
Her 

mentor/lover (depending on 
whom you believe: Matond¬ 
kar herself or the film maga¬ 
zines) Ram Gopal Verma 
has apparently decided to 
move on — and that too, in 
the direction of Manisha 
Koirala. 

Verma has already signed 
Koirala on for his next ventu¬ 
re, and Urmila — who looks 
her best with Ram on the 
other side of the camera — 
can hardly contain her 
disappointment. 

Tlie director, however,' 
insists that too much should 
not be read into his *dtfec- 
tion\ After all, if Urmila can 
work with other directors, 
why can’t he sign on other 
heroines? And in the future, 
says Verma, if he finds a role 
suitable for Urmila he will 
offer it to her. 


Not that you can really 
blame the E)eols for being 
chicken. After all, when 


So, all is not lost just yet. 
But Matondkar had better 
be on her best behaviour 
from now on, if she 
knows what’s best 
for her. • 


such big bucks arc involved, 
it is better to be safe than 
sorry. 


















ISPOtUGHfl 


The 

SLEUTH 

ALSO 

WRITES 


|^B| While 

newspapers 
were giving CBI 
joint-director Upen 
Biswas reams of 
newsprint a few months 
back, the scam-buster was 
writing too: mostly 
reports and neat, 
no-nonsense memos to 
boss Joginder Singh in 
Delhi. That was during 
the height of the fodder 
scam probe when people 
thought nailing Laloo 
Yadav was his sole 
mission in life. They were 
wrong. 

One isn’t.sure if it’s 
any comfort to Laloo or 



UpM Btown MlMsing hit book: tiyst wKh poaliy 


what the current Bihar 
CM would say if she were 
to write this piece; but the 
super sleuth of late was 
quite clearly busier 
writing different things. 

A book of poems by 
Biswas, unless you 
already know, has caused 
more than a mild flutter in 
Calcutta’s vicious, 
unsparing literary circles. 
Indeed, poet Amitabha 
Dasgupta has gone to the 
extent of hailing Talash 
(Search), an anthology of 
71 poems, as a stirring 
document of 
contemporary life, a 
veiled but incisive 
critique of our corrupt, 
decadent times. 

Carry on Mr Biswas. 
Nobody remembers 
Graham Greene or Ian 
Fleming for their 
sleuthing. Who knows, 
maybe, the best is yet to 
come! 


Simply nervous 


■■■■I Manohar 
HHHI ShyamJoshi 
should be oozing 
confidence, with 


trailblazers like Hum Log, 
Buniyaad and Kakaji 
/fa/iin behind him. 
Instead, the television 


script-writer is tying 
himself up in knots over 
his megaserial Gaatha, 
now coming on STAR. 

Directed by Ramesh 
Sippy, Gaatha is a saga of 
two neighbouring 


families, one Hindu and 
one Muslim, caught up in 
the turbulence of Partition 
and its traumatic 
aftermath. 

But isn’t that automatic 
recipe for success? Joshi 
is not so sure. For one, 
he’s sceptical of audience 
response. And also 
perturbed by the fact that 
simplicity (so Gaatha has 
a simple storyline?) is no 
guarantee to set the small 
screen on fire! 

But that’s Joshi’s 
worry, and he’s welcome 
to it. How Gaatha fares is 
a bit too early to say. For 
the moment though, a 
jittery Joshi has busied 
himself with a new novel, 
Kapishji. A ‘complex’ 
plot’s in the offing, then? 
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Akbar the 

GREAT 

mHIH He has been 
HIHiHi India’s 
cultural envoy across the 
Atlantic for almost five 
decades. Now, in the 50th 
year of freedom, sarod 
maestro Ali Akbar Khan 
has been selected for the 
National Heritage 
Fellowship for 1997. 

The award, given by 
the National Endowment 
for the Arts to "guardians 





Hctad AH Aktan how tlM 
^ootwaowon 

of generations-old folk art 
representing many 
direads of America’s 
cultural fabric”, will be 
presented by the US First 
Lady at a special function 
at the White House in 
September. I 

Rare honour indeed. 
The 75-year-old 
Khansahib will also 
perform at two exclusive 
concerts commemorating 
the golden jubilee of 
Independence— one at 
the United Nations in 
New York and the other, 
at the Kennedy Centre, 
Washington D.C. 


MOREOVER. 


Shades of freedMn 


Tliey weren’t around when 
India wrested her midnight 
deliverance. For the simple reason that 
all of them were still untera in that 
seismic year of 1947. But for the 25 
painters who, between 1S-I8 August, 
brought alive on canvas myriad 
impressions of fitedom in an exhibition 
at die Maufya Sheraton, Delhi (the 
10-day camp, held at Mu^al Sheraton, 
Agra, was org^t^ed by FTC Hotels Ltd), 
it was morb an expression of dieir 
individual notions of fteedom^no 
defining borders of constraint, but 
riotous, wordHdril^ng colours, almost 






Didiesqueintone. 

So impressed was Bhaberii Chandra 
Sanyal, die eminent painter who lit die 
inaugural lanqi, that he said words could 
iiever describe what the {Muntings 
exjwMsed. Nkybe, it was dw Sense ttf the 
occasion, too. Maybe not. But *Coloiua 
of Freedom*, as die ochitntion was tided,' 
wosarevelatioiL 
If the Cheeks had lifted m 
realm cdphilosqjhy. dien die likes of i 

MaiBioor Kapur, Vilas KuScami. Natitetb 
K^pUriaandBidbulShan^ 1 

DdU-hiMsed atrists^diriS^ 
paiiitingis A tnpdiiHncteiifkhh^ i 



* .. '•"I®? r. ~ r- 










tihe nsahy shfdes t^fieedoin;. 
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Clash of the titans 


The J.B. Patnaik vs K.C. Lenka rivalry takes a dramatic turn 


J .B. Patnaik versus K.C. Lenka. In the Orissa Congress* 
political arena, this has long been billed as the clash of 
the titans. And last fortnight, the years-long tussle bet¬ 
ween the two Congress heavyweights took a dramatic 
turn with the chief minister divesting his minister of the 
vital revenue portfolio. 

Ekrlier, K.C. Lenka headed the revenue ministry, which 
included control over the transport and commerce depart¬ 
ments. But now, in a major reshuffle, the ministry has been 
divided into two sections: revenue and excise. Revenue is in 
the hands of Jagannath Pattanaik, a recent entrant to the Orissa 
Assembly, following his victory in the Nuapada by-election. 
And the excise department is headed by Suresh Chandra 
Routray, a staunch J.B. Patnaik-loyalist. 

The transport and commerce departments have also been 
divided, with the chief minister himself in-charge of the latter. 
So, K.C. Lenka is left with control over the transport depart¬ 
ment only. 

Soon after Jagannath Pattanaik took office, replacing 
Lenka, the chief minister said: "Mr Lenka seems to be falling 
sick quite often. That's why he must be given less pressure." 

"The CM has never been a pharmacist. How can I believe 
his medical certificate?" retorted K.C. Lenka. 

This move by chief minister J.B. Patnaik is an obvious one 
to sideline former Union minister K.C. Lenka. And with the 
battle-lines clearly drawn between the two senior partymen, 
there is confusion in the Congress camp. 

"This is most unfortunate," observes B.M. Mohanty, vete¬ 
ran leader of the Orissa Pradesh Congress Committee 
(OK"C). And Nandini Satpathy, deputy-chairman of the plan¬ 
ning board, has admitted that this rivdry could give birth to 
chaos in the Congress. 

K.C. Lenka had emerged as a formidable force during his 
iwo-and-a-half-year stint in the revenue ministry. As an offici¬ 
al in the revenue department revealed: "During this period, 
our minister had unearthed four major land scams involving 
such influential people as ex-chief secretaries, a former Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, and trade union leaders. He also 
discovered a stamp-duty-evasion case where big contractors 
were involved and he made life miserable for the prawn 
mafia." 

"Just ten days before his removal, an important decision to 
take drastic action against the scamsters was taken by the reve¬ 
nue department. But before any notification to this effect 
could be issued, the minister was removed," added the official. 

The land scams unearthed by Lenka were at Bidanasi, Char- 
batia, Puri, Konark and Bhubaneswar. In Bhubaneswar tehsil 
and in adjoining Bhubaneswar Municipal Area, government 
lands had been leased out to private persons, violating all 
norms. 

In land deals around the Black Pagoda of Konark Temple, 
.^^e Estate Abolition Act had been violated and the mandatory 



DOUBLE TROUBLE: J.B, Patnaik (left) and K. C. Lenka 


clearance from the revenue department had not been secured. 
Lenka instituted an enquiry and issued government orders to 
file a special leave petition (SLP) in an effort to reclaim the 
land. 

The revenue minister had really read out the riot act in Puri 
after there were complaints from various sources, including 
one from Uma Rath, Congress leader and ex-MLA of Puri, 
about how government lands in the holy town were being leas 
ed out to "influential people without following the statutory 
laws of the land". 

K.C. Lenka first ordered a probe and then issued orders pro¬ 
hibiting the Puri Municipality from leasing out the remaining 
200 acres of go vernment-owned land. He stopped the renewal 
of land holdings previously leased out by foe municipality. 
And the revenue minister even succeeded in reclaiming some 
"illegal" property and closing down a few "illegal" cottages 
and resorts. 

At Charbatia, bordering the twin-city (Cuttack and Bhuba- 
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neswar), acres of government land were surreptitiously distri¬ 
buted among some rich and powerful individuals. Later, the 
same plots were bought back at exorbitant rates by the state 
government to pave the way for the Aviation Research Centre 
at Charbatia. When Lenka became revenue minister, he initia¬ 
ted criminal cases against those involved in the scam and took 
steps to recover the government money. 

The Bidanasi land scam had attracted the most attention as 
some big names were involved. At Bidanasi, some 300 acres 
of government land were illegally allotted to Baishnab 
surendrapatra charan Sethy, a 

Harijan servant of Ranga- 
nath Mishra, former Chief 
Justice of the Supreme 
Court. Later, the land was 
purchased from Sethy by 
some of the ex-Chief Justi¬ 
ce's men, including his son 
Devanand Mishra and his 
muhuri P.K. Saniantray. 
Jayashree Das, wife of a for¬ 
mer chief secretary of Oris¬ 
sa, R.N Das, also got a 
chunk of the land. 

The state government 
made a move to buy back the 
land Ibr the Cuttack Develop¬ 
ment Authority in 1983. As 
per the Land Acquisition 
Law, the government was to 
pay Rs 14,000 per acre as 
compensation. But respond¬ 
ing to an appeal by Jayashree 
Das, a sub-judge hiked the 
com|)cnsation amount to the 
going rate of Rs 2.5 lakh per 
acre (approx.). The state 
government ended up pay¬ 
ing Rs 30 crore, thus violat¬ 
ing the Land Acquisition 
Law, the Orissa Land Refor¬ 
ms Act and the Urban Land- 
Ceiling Act. 

Responding to a writ petition filed in the High Court by 
Opposition leader Damodar Rout, alleging that government 
land had been fraudulently acquired from private persons by 
paying huge compensation, K C. Lenka urged the CM to take 
appropriate action against the scarnsters. That was way back 
in January '96. No action was taken against the ‘accused'. The 
reason: chief minister J.B. Patnaik's close relations with 
Ranganath Mishra's family. 

Apart from these land scams, a Rs 200 crore scam related to 
the evasion of stamp duty and registration fees by ‘influcntiar 
builders was also pursued by the revenue department. Lenka 
issued notifications on 11 August '97, that all the concerned 
builders must pay up the stamp duty and registration fees. 

Lenka also earned the wrath of the powerful prawn mafia in 
the coastal areas adjacent to the Bay of Bengal when he launch¬ 
ed a crack-down following a Supreme Court directive in Dec 
'95. 

In dealing with sensitive money matters, the revenue mini¬ 
ster never seemed to have his chief minister's approval. And 
as Lenka’s actions attracted a lot of political attention, the gulf 



between him and J.B. Patnaik widened further. Last year, a 
fresh twist was lent to the rivalrj' when Lenka alleged that he 
had been attacked by supporters of Jayanti Patnaik, wife of the 
CM, near Chowdwar town in his constituency. In the attack, 
Lenka, some of his supporters, and his driver were injured, 
while his official car was damaged. 

While Jayanti Patnaik denied having ordered the assault, 
Lenka issued a damning statement against the Palnaiks: "In 
1980, many of the MLAs were in lavour of making me the 
chief minister...but in the circumstances, he (J.B. Patnaik) 
became the CM. Since then, Mr and Mrs Patnaik are leaving 
no stone unturned to finish me politically, as well as 
physically.” 

The differences between the two leaders came out into the 
open, yet again, at the time of the AlCC presidential polls. 
While J.B. Patnaik threw his lot behind Sitaram Kesri, K.C. 
Lenka openly sided with Rujesh Pilot. He even issued a state¬ 
ment requesting Kesri not to contest the po.st. 

It was much the same-: - . . 

story during the recent elec- / 

tion for a po.st in the CWC. 

Initially, J.B, Patnaik, depu¬ 
ty CM Basant Biswal, K.C. 

Lenka, and former Union 
minister Giridhar Contango 
were slated to contest the 
post. At the last moment, the 
CM pulled out and persuad- 
ed Biswal to do the same. ; 

But !.enka and Gomango 
to Pat- 

naik's diktat to withdraw ^ 
from the race. The CM then 
announced that "they had not 

obtained the pennission of BACKING PATNAIK: Sttoram 
the OPCC". The Lenka 

camp insisted that Patnaik had played dirty in order to ensure 
a smooth passage to the CWC. Sure enough, on 20 August, 
Sitaram Kesri hand-picked the Orissa CM for a place in the 
CWC. 

Last fortnight, the chief minister and the deputy CM toured 
the flood-affected areas of Balasore. Lenka had been official¬ 
ly informed about the programme and Patnaik had directed 
his revenue minister to be present at the site. Lenka, who had 
earlier toured the district, briefed the press and apprised the 
central government of the flood situation, failed to reach Bala¬ 
sore in time for the CM’s programmes. What’s more, during 
the official discussions about relief measures, etc., the local 
MLA, Jayanarayan Mohanty, had a bitter cirgumcnt with Bas¬ 
ant Biswal. 

All this enraged J.B. Patnaik who has always fell threaten¬ 
ed by K.C. Lenka. And with his revenue minister, apparently, 
ready to take action against scarnsters, the CM just had to act 
and clip his wings. 

K.C. Lenka has decided to present his case before the Con¬ 
gress high command, \yith AlCC chiel Sitai^fri Kesri sure to 
back Patnaik's play, he is unlikely to make much headway in 
Delhi. 

But the transport nhnisterienjoys a substantial support-base 
in Orissa. So, although the CM does enjoy a definite position 
of .strength today, he can hardly afford to write K.C. Lenka 
off. • 

Bur&ndn Pmtn/Bhubm»BBwm 
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ANDHRA PRADESH 

R^onal rights 


The movement for a separate Telengana 
gathers political momentum 


11 ivc us one vote and take two states". This, accord- 
I IB ing to general secretary M. Venkaiah Naidu, is the 
point of the Bharatiya Janata Party's (BJP) 
agenda in the Telengana region of Andhra Pradesh. 

I'his populist stance taken by the BJP is hardly surprising. 
The party has, after all, targeted this part of Andhra Pradesh 
lor gamering maximum political points. The BJP's vote-bank 
has swelled in the Telengana region ever since it defeated for¬ 
mer Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao fromHanamkondain 
1984. And now, one sure way of making maximum inroads in 
this area is by promising its people a separate state of 
Telengana. 

The seeds of a separatist movement in Telengana were first 
sowed by Dr M. Channa Reddy, way back in 1974, when he 
launched a Jai Telengana Movement. The Telengana Praja 
Sainiti was formed, only to be disbanded and merged with the 
Congress(Indira). The Jai Telengana agitation was renewed 
during P.V. Narasimha Rao's reign as Andhra CM, but it met 
with little success. 

Telengana has, traditionally, been a bastion of the feudal 
lords — dominated by the Reddys — owing allegiance to the 
Congress. But all this started to change in the late Eighties, 
with the Naxalites forcing the feudals — who, till then, had 
suppres.sed the Dalits and others in the region—out. 

- - - With the power equations 

in Telengana undergoing a 
change, all political parties 
were desperate to establish 
control over this region. 
Stung by the reverses in the 
1994 Assembly elections, 

and then the 1996 parliamen¬ 
tary polls, the Congress 

made a desperate bid to 
revive the ‘separate Telenga¬ 
na' movement. 

Former ministers like 
K.V. Keshavulu, K. Keshav 
Rao, M. Jagannath Rao, 
BLAME ITONTHENAXALS: CM Madan Mohan, Prabhakar 

Chandrahabu Naidu Reddy and Baga 

Reddy have, in the last two months, held several conventions 
to mark the resurgence of the Telengana movement. Even V. 
Rajeswar R^ a former Rajya Sabha MP and cousin of P.V. 
Narasimha Rw), has joined in. 

Telengana is not a happy hunting ground for the ruling 
Telttgu Desam Party (TDP). It has failed to secure the support 
Dalits (mostly Madigas) and the Scheduled Tribes 
(STs). The popular perception in Telengana is that the ruling 
party has not allocated sufficient funds for irrigation projects, 
developmental work, and social welfare schemes in the 
region. What's more, TDP men have often been accused of 
committing atrocities on tribals an^ usurping their land in 


BLAME IT ON THE NAXALS: CM 

Chandrahabu Naidu 



DISUNITY IN DIVERSITY: a Separate Telengana Convention 
Adilabad and Warangal. 

Given such a political scenario, it is hardly surprising that 
the BJP, the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) and the 
Vanavasi Kalyan Samiti (the BJP’s tribal from) fancy their 
chances in Telengana. 

That the BJP means business in this part of Andhra Pradesh 
became clear during party president L.K. Advani's Swarna 
Jayanti Yatra. Advani spent nearly three days in the Telenga¬ 
na region in a bid to boost the morale of his partymen. 

Meanwhile, obviously alarmed by the BJP's moves in Tclc- 
ngana, chief minister N. Chandrahabu Naidu announced a spe¬ 
cial package for the backward districts of Telengana during 
his Independence Day address. 


Ins ult of an ic on 

The desecration of a Tagore statue in 
Agartala enrages the Bengali 
community 

T he mutilation of Rabindranath Tagore's statue at 
Rabincba Satabarshiki Bhavan in Agartala has caused a 
furore in the large Bengali community in the state capital. 

The shocking incidrat occurred on 14 August even a.s 
the enq>loyees of the information and culture department 
were busy deconnii^ the Bhavan for the Independence 
Day celebrations. Suddenly, two drunkards entered the 
Rabindre Satabarshiki Bhavan, the primary centre for arts 
and etdture in Agartala. 

Before anyone could realise what was happening, the 
miscreants kicked a bust of Tagctfe, installed on a woocten 
stage. The plaster of Paris statue fell and bri^ into pieces. 
Word of dus 'demolition' spread like wildfire daougb 
Tripura capital. Many intt^ectuals of Agartala city 
gadMed at the and condemned the incident. 

same comouiaal etements wdio had damaged the 
statue Babasdi^ in Maharadiira, have 

destroyed Chirudev’s statue here," alleged higher educa¬ 
tion minister Anil Saikar, who is also a renowned poeL 
$ev<»ai ardstes, along with students of the Tripura Art 
Ctdlege^ ro^ put a f»perosion dietpandiqg^^ 
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The TDP leadership has dismissed the "separate Telengana 
movement". "It just a bogey raised by unemployed Congress 
leaders who neither have popular sympathy nor have any 
other vocation," comments S. Devaiah, former minister in the 
Naidu Cabinet and prominent leader of Karimnagar. 

The president of NTR-TDP. Lakshmi Parvathi,has oppos¬ 
ed the move for a separate Telengana. NTR's widow*s views 
are shared by fonner Congress chief minister N. Bhaskar Rao. 

Even as various political parties jockey for position in Tele¬ 
ngana, the People’s War Group (PWG) and other extremist 
outfits are exerting quite an influence over the affairs of this 
region. They have been promoting the idea of a separate Tele¬ 
ngana for the region’s "all-round development". 

The popular poet and performer Gaddar has alleged that nei¬ 
ther the Congress, nor the TDP governments has done justi¬ 
ce to Telengana. "It is the Naxal problem that has kept the reg¬ 
ion backward," counters CM Naidu. 

Amidst such charges and counter-charges, the one truth 
about Telengana today is its backwardness. The region is both 
agriculturally and industrially backward, despite many a 
favourable factor. The Godavari river flows through these dis¬ 
tricts. Commercial crops like oil-seeds and cotton are grown 
^ in abundance in Adilabad. Warangal is famous for ganja 
cultivation. 

I'he Hanamkonda-Kazipet-Warangal junction is the com¬ 
munication gateway to the south. In terms of industrial out¬ 
put, the rich coal mines of Singareni feed the power houses of 
NTPC at Ramagundam and those of the state government at 
Vijayawada and Kothagudam. • 

G.S. RadhBkrt9hna/HydBrabml 


JAYANTA BHATTACHAWYA 



"exemplary _ 
for the 

testors subtmtted a 
memorandum high* 
er education^^ 
demanding 

installation of the same 
statue at the siane pUm. 
They also demanded 
strengthening secuiity 
in and aixmnd 
Rabtndra SatidMnsbiki 
Bhavan. 

The Tagdit st^ wmJ 


a creation,^ 


POETIC INJUSTICE; a protest 
march by Bengali ^uths in 
Agamic Bipul l»li 

a student of the legendary ftnmlci^ay ^ 

Santiniketan’s Kala Bhavan. Stdui lameitfad |be d>senoe^ 
apemtanentcuraUH-tolookafter AeBlwwtBi.Hedmaa* 


reinforcements. 

Hiis is not the first instance of i Tagoie stahK being 
mutilated in Tripura, In the eaiiy Seventies. Ihe Naxadites 
had struck twice; first. denudadting asix-fiKn.b||^ata^ 
of Tagore at Un»kanta Acadqiiy, and then desteo^qiciie 
m the NBB College. 

This time, the police have been quick to an<Uit#e 
prits. But it will be some time bdEbre the Ikmgalis of 
Agartala put tins bizwre incident behind tiiem. • 


NAGALAND 

Give peace no 
chance 

A solution to the Naga problem remains 
elusive 


I t was not a bolt from the blue, but it was also not something 
that was expected so soon. As negotiations between repre- 
senlalives of the Government of India and leaders of the 
National Socialist Council of Nagaland (NSCN) continued in 
far-off Geneva and Hague, secret parleys were initiated by 
S.S. Khaplang, the leader of the breakaway faction,NSCN(K). 
Khapiang said he was keen to settle his differences with the 
NSCN leaders, Issac Chisi Swu and Thuingalcng Muivah, in 
the "interest of peace and Naga unity". 

Khaplang surprised everyone when, on the occasion of the 



KmmmiNSCN rebels 


declaration of Naga independence by A.Z. Phizo 50 years 
ago, he announced a ceasefire against the NSCN(I-M). A 
terse press-note signed by Khaplang and his deputy. Dally 
Mungro, said Muivah and Swu mu.st reciprocate the ceasefire 
offer within a month, if they wanted "peace and Naga unity". 

But almost immediately after this, the two rival NSCN fac¬ 
tions clashed in Chuchu Impang village in Mokokchung dis¬ 
trict. Seven members of NSCN(K) were killed in the bliKKly 
feud. This offen.sivc was Muivah’s answer to Khaplang’s 
rapprochement bid. 

It only goes to show how difficult the path to peace in Naga¬ 
land is. The NSCN chieftains are in no mood to forget and for¬ 
give their arch factional rival, who had organised a bkxxly 
coup against them in 1988. In the bloodbath, 182 Naga rebels, 
mostly supporters of Muivah and Swu, killed. And 
Khaplang, a Burmese Naga of the Hcmi tribe, had chained Mui¬ 
vah and Swu away from his bases in upper Burma’s Sagaing 
division. 

"Khaplang has been suffering from a paranoia that he 
may beleft out of the political settlement. In 1988, he attacked 
Muivah and Swu because he suspected they were trying to par- 
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Icy with India. Now that Swu and Muivah have staned the dia¬ 
logue, he wants to be a part of it," says an intelligence official 
involved in the negotiations with the NSCN. 

But Khaplang has given no indication that he wants to be 
part of the dialogue with India straightaway. "First let us solve 
our own problems, internal problems, then will come the ques¬ 
tion ot negotiations from a common platform," said a former 
rebel commander who has been trying to bring the many Naga 
rebel factions closer to each other. 

That, of course, is easier said than done. The much- 
splintered Naga movement is today one of the most faction- 
ridden anywhere in South Asia. The divisions did help India 
take the punch out of the once-powerful movement. But now 
that Delhi wants peace, the divisions are posing a serious 
problem. 

"If you talk to Muivah, 

Khaplang feels left out and 
the Naga National Council 
(NNC) wants to be part of 
the process because it is the 
parent organisation, which 
started and led the move¬ 
ment for years. If you talk to 
the others, Muivah com¬ 
plains because he is militari¬ 
ly the strongest of the rebel 
Naga factions," explains a 
home ministry official in 
charge of the north-east. 

That explains why Prime 
Minister Inder Kumar Guj- 
ral, while following his pre¬ 
decessor’s policy of continu¬ 
ing the dialogue with Mui¬ 
vah and Swu, has appealed to all Naga rebel 
factions to join the peace process and the political dialogue. 
The PM has also said that the army will hold fire against all 
rebel factions. 

"Gujral is doing the right thing. He is speaking to the fac¬ 
tion that really matters but he is not willing to leave anyone 
out," .says an editor in Kohima. 

Thuingaleng Muivah is unwilling to give up the "Grea¬ 
ter Nagaland' demand — though he may not press for Naga 
independence. The "Corsican syndrome" is inevitable — 
unless Greater Nagaland comes through, with amalgamation 
of Naga-inhabitcd areas in Manipur, Assam and Arunachal 
Pradesh. Muivah will remain an outsider in post-settlement 
Naga politics unless ea.st Manipur’s Tangkhul-inhabited reg¬ 
ion is incorporated in Nagaland. 

But that prospect is like a red rag to the Meiteis, tens of thou¬ 
sands of whom have taken to the streets to demand a clear assu¬ 
rance frorii Prime Minister Gujral that Manipur's territorial 
integrity will not be compromised to placate the Nagas. 

And just such an assurance was given by the Prime Mini¬ 
ster to Manipur chief minister Rishang Keishing in New 
Delhi recently Gujral told an all-pany delegation from Mani¬ 
pur that there was no question of "disturbing the territorial 
identity and integrity of the slate". 

With this, the Government of India seems to have shut the 
doors on Greater Nagaland, at least for the moment. And with 
unity among the rebel factions proving as elusive as ever, no 
solution to the Naga problem appears in sight. • 
Pmd—pP9f^t/KoMnm 


MANIPUR 

"Manipur is 
different from any 
other state in the 
north-east" 

CM Rishang Keishing on insurgency, the 
Kuki-Naga conflict and more 

R ishang Keishing is the senioi most chief minister in the 
north-east. He is not only the oldest among of the pres¬ 
ent lot, he also holds the distinction of bein^: the longest- 
serving chief minister of Manipur. 

A seasoned politician, "wily" to his detractors, Keishing 
today is sitting on a tinderbox. Insurgency has reached alarm¬ 
ing proportions in Manipur. The frequent skirmishes between 
the Kuicis and the Nagas have turned the state into a killing 
field. 

During his recent visit to Calcutta for the Congress plenary 
session, Keishing spoke to Sunday about the problems facing 
his stale. Excerpts: 

Sunday; There is talk about Naga-inhabited parts of Mani¬ 
pur being included in Nagaland... 

Rishang Keishing: One gentleman, who is an ex-serviceman 
of Nagaland, is behind all this. He has written a small booklet 
in which he has said: "Why not ‘South Nagaland'?" You see, 
he’s a discontented government employee in Nagaland. 
Moreover, he doesn’t like Manipur. No wonder he’s posed 
such a question. 

But let me tell you, there is not a single taker of this idea in 
Manipur. As far as we are concerned, ‘South Nagaland' 
doesn’t exist. 

Q: Do you think that the NSCN (Issac-Muivah) is behind 
this conspiracy and that it is an attempt to divide Manipur? 

A: No, no, no. This is absolutely wrong. The NSCN(I-M) is 
not involved and they have nothing to do with this. 

Q: But there is talk of Manipur being divided to end the 
ongoing Kuki-Naga conflict and to appease the 
NSCN. 

A: No, no. The present agreement of ceasefire in Nagaland 
has nothing to do with Manipur. Moreover, any action taken 
without the knowledge and support of the people in a democra¬ 
tic country like India is neither feasible nor possible. 

Q: Do you feel that Kukis and Nagas can coexist in 
Manipur? 

A: Definitely. For over a generation, they have lived together, 

Q: But then, what are the reasons behind the ethnic 
conflict? 
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POINTS TO PONDER: chief minister Rishang Keishing 


A: 1 can't give you the exact reasons behind such killings. But 
the Nagas and Kukis do have problems which have taken a vio¬ 
lent turn. Both tribes are to be blamed for this. And some anti¬ 
social elements and extremist groups appear to be fanning 
trouble between the tribes. 

Q: Given a choice, would the Nagas settled in Manipur pre¬ 
fer to move to Nagaland? 

A: Well there may be some. But there are many, 1 know, who 
don't want to go to Nagaland. 

Q: Isn't there a serious law-and-order problem on Nation¬ 
al Highway 39? 

A: Yes. Ransom, extortion and killings were occurring with 
alarming regularity on the highway. But now, the problem 
has, by and large, been controlled. 

Q: Do you feel that the army has failed to tackle the pro¬ 
blem oHnsurgency In Manipur? 

A: Look, they are trying to tackle this problem, but I don’t 
think they have succeeded. However, I don’t want to blame 
the army. This is a law-and-order crisis and insurgency is a 
phenomenon that cannot be controlled overnight. 

Q: You have urged the Centre to negotiate with the Naga 
rebels. How far have the talks proceeded? 

A: Well, 1 have suggested to the Centre that there should be 
unconditional talks with the Naga rebels. The Centre should 
make sincere attempts to find out what they want. The fact 
that these underground rebels have agreed to a ceasefire indi¬ 
cates that they want the crisis to end. And wc should now list¬ 
en to their grievances. 

Q: But does this ceasefire really help Manipur? 

A: Well, what is applicable to Nagaland is not applicable to 
my state. Manipur is very different from any other state in the 
north-east. For instance, Mizoram is of the Mizos. Nagaland 
is of the Nagas. But in Manipur, two-third are Meiteis; 
in the hills 60 per cent are Nagas and the rest are non-Nagas. 

Also, the ceasefire is meant to be with one particular under¬ 
ground groupin Nagaland. But we have as many as 18 outfits 
operating in Manipur. So this ceasefire is not effective for 
Manipur. We have to evolve something else to solve the pro¬ 
blem of insurgency in Manipur. • 
lai9r¥l0W0tltsfArlndmn Bmkm/CtOcuiia 
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Tal Miig-poiiit 

Jay Lena and his all-American 
celebrity show on NBC Asia 


I dealised I was missing Jay Leno only when m)' cable ope* 
ratorquite suddenly yanked NBC Asia off, last week. 
So, as the catchline on the billboards goes. Who The 
Hell Is Jay Leno? He's the lantern-jawed bloke who comes 
on at 10.30 pm with The Jay Leno Show, where all- 
American celebs revel in the fact of their status, in front of 
a swooning audience. 

it’s a peculiarly American phenomenon, the celebrity 
show. If you are a celeb, you get asked to The Jay Leno 
Show; if you appear on The Jay Leno Show, then you must 
be a celeb in the making. 

In five yeare (the show celebrated its fifth anniversary a 
cou|d6 of months ago), Leno’s has had them all; actors, 
politiciws, models, authors, other hot-shot NBC anchors^ 
have been heralded, feted, heckled, laughed at, gawked at... 

Fm* diose of you who 
haven’t been blessed by 
the Leno experience, 
here’s what it looks like: 
a niany'’tiered audience 
full of craning iKcks, a 
stage lit up like a bdl- 
Beid at night, a live band 
with its own celebrity 
lead^ Leno sitring in a 
raised chair behind a 
desk, with die guests 


' Y<H> could advance the 
theory d»t^^^I^ likes fats 
elevated position because 
it’s easita* to took down 
beanriful bosoms, and it 
m^ln be enrirely teh^e, 
because the parade of 
bosmns across the show 



LEr 8 CHAT:,/i^ieiid 

is truly awesome, the lev^ 
of did is dthominedly low-brow. Here’s a sample: 

: BMOtttul actress; So I was telling you about the tioie 
when me and my dog got knocked up at the same titne. 

Leno, sounding faihdy shocked: Knocked iq>? $ho«M- 
n’t that be pieplant? 

Actress, in ahunkniring tone: Yeah, okay pregnaiiti 
Thetwocury on like this, and die audience 
There «e lots of jokes on sex (Bdl Qinton 1 $ die butt, 
most often; so is diecad of JiteywnrckX j^Utitdl jok^ 
dibw spedalises hr Hpb mtes, 
sotnethnesby hhDole in peisi^), 80^0^^ 
lstjidnis.;.$fftitentdr(dKsf^^ 

You mi|^ ciraOk rq>. every si<^ time,^^d^ 

' tkitt;:!lNttlfEiHOtt'^K>ttiiithM ' 

hdl^jSiy<aibb^|iittsl^b^ 
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ARIES 

(21 Man 11-20 April) 

oihin^ much will stand 
ill your way now. You 
will gel on with your job, do 
it to the best of your ability 
and derive great satisfaction 
from doing your work well 
and clficiently. Much 
ground can be covered and 
deadlines beaten. 
Distractions are unlikely to 
put you off your rhythm. 


(2J July-20 August) 
t will be pointless to take 
yourself to task for 
mistakes, shortcomings or 
missed opportunities. Let 
bygones be bygones. Be 
more realistic and stop 
pondering about how things 
might have been. This will 
be a good time for inviting 
friends and acquaintances 
over to your house. 


(21 Septemh<*r-20 October) 
truer picture of your 
financial situation may 
be presented. Some 
economics will have to be 
introduced to make up for 
recent extravagances Don’t 
make accusations on the 
basis of flimsy evidence. Do 
away with pre-conceived 
notions about people and 
give them the benefit of 
doubt. 


SAGITTARIUS 

(21 November-20 December) 

ajor property moves 
should be avoided. 
Conditions surrounding 
such transactions can be 
misleading. Problems arc 
likely to emerge after you’ve 
signed related documents 
and contracts. But there is a 
chance that by waiting a 
little longer, such 
complications will surface 
on their own accord. 





TAURUS 


(2! April-20 Mav) 

T he past may be hanging 
around your neck like a 
millstone. It will be difficult 
to pul nostalgic thoughts and 
memories out ol your head. 

A sound, a sight or a 
fragrance can bring back 
past events and situations 
with startling vividness. You 
may find yourself indulging 
in sentimental feelings. 


GEMINI 


(21 Mav-20 June) 

D ealing with official 
business is starred. 
Awkward affairs can be 
gotten oul of the way now. 
This is not the time, 
however, for you to assume 
an adventurous or outgoing 
attitude Be more 
circumsfiect in financial, 
romantic or other affairs. 
Advertisements or publicity 
can bring good results. 


CANCER 


(21 Junt-20Jiily} 

U seful contact may be 
established with 
impoitant people during 
creative pursuits. People met 
this way can offer helpful 
advice, intnxluctions or 
practical assistance with 
pressing matters. You will 
be in a stronger position as a 
result. 
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VIRGO _ 

f 21 August-2(lSeptemher) 

ou will have a freer hand 
with cash and see 
financial matters clearly 
until the end of the month. 
You may want to break free 
of tradition and restrictive 
patterns. You will be in an 
expansive mood, and ready 
to put the past behind you. 


SCORPIO 

(21 Ocioher-20 November) 

uccess of negotiations 
and transactions can 
hinge on your personal 
charm and efHciency. 
Chance meetings can bring 
you into contact with the rich 
and famous. You may do 
such people favours, and 
they, in turn, will want to 
make some recompense. 




CAPRICORN 

(2! Decemher-20 Jar try ) 

A pproach people who ar\. 

in a po.silion to help you. 
You can receive sympathetic 
hearings from such contacts. 
Effective use can be made of 
the telephone and 
correspondence. 

Contacting people both near 
and far will also be good. 
And your personal presence 
can have an added 
galvanising effect. 


AQUARIUS 

(21 Januar\-2() l ehruary) 


T ake advantage of slowing 
down in the regular 
hustle and bustle to attend to 
job.s that you have pul on one 
side. Now is the time to put 
things in order. Clear the 
decks for busier limes ahead. 
There should be a good 
opportunio for paying bills 
and other financial demands. 
Write unanswered letters. 


PISCES _ 

(21 February-20 March) 

F iimily members can be 
rather grumpy and 
uncooperative. Attempts to 
get to the bottom of their 
discontent may only serve to 
widen the divide between 
you and them. Be more 
cautious about business 
activities. Appearances can 
hide the true situation. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


Yesbots 

■ Farcxx] Abdullah is 
proving to be a pain in 
the neck for bis securitymen. 

They don’t mind that he’s 
a fan of Shah Rukh Khan. 
He’s welcome to enjoy any 
Him he likes and admire any 
herohe'wantsto. 

But must he do so in acine- 
mahall? 

Apparently, the i&K 
cMef ministm' has such a 


Mc wH yproblw M 

weakness for Shah Rukh 
Khan that he sees every ftlm 
that has Khan in it. And be 
must see the film on the big 
scre^. Which means those 
in charge of his security see 
nightmares. 

Last week, his securitym¬ 
en had kittens while he sat in 
a Jammu cinema hall roaring 
with laughter at Shah Rukh 
Khan’s antics iit^Kfs Boss. 
And as bis security has ho 
option but to say ‘yes boss’ 
to the t^ef minister, it 
makes life veiy hard fix 
them. 


Imi UP cMkri' minister 
■■ Mayawati is lty^ to 
tprove, somewhat inqxroba* 
Myv that bdund eveiy proi' 
hiem she has, there isanava- 
tar of M^yam$ih^ Yadav 
Imldng dwre amnewl^. 

Take dits business ctf the 
!Dalit Act. Mttlayam 'Singh 
Yadav has been sayipg 


HEARD IN GUWAHATI 

Now that ho’s going to ovorsoo 
oporatlon, tho only thing ULFA 
noodfoarloQIIM. 

A LAWYER IN THE HIGH COURT 



cme step forward. She says. 
there are some Harijans in 
Mulayam Singh Yadav’s 
pay, who are filinj; false 
r^rts thus leading & Cen¬ 
tre to ccmclude that it is she 
who is misusing the Dalit 
Act. Hie Atrocities agunst 
Harijans, populariy known 
as the Dalit Act, says that 
any step — by words or 
actions—which imjfdies dis¬ 
crimination against Dalits is 
puni^able by instant 
imprisonment. 

Mayawati says it is fiirzi 
(imposter) Harijans who are 
filing these reports '— but. 
who will tell between the 
real and the mischievous 
complaint? She does't say.. 


Aimpbigtlie 

■ At die Congress {dena¬ 
ry session the most 
interesdng speetdies were 
not dbOM ma^ by the party 
pneni^t or even Sonia Gan¬ 
dhi. But tadier the cunning 
conunentary by die Bengali 
miwunco' repordng on the 
dedMdes on the stage. 

For instanciet when West 
Bengd P(^ Smnen 
MIda was about to ppesent 
Sc^ Gandhiyvidi a gift, the; 
announcer deidired in a s(rif-' 
congjtuuiauuy tone:"... and 
110 W 4 Bmnen huto will give 
Madam agifi.""Howev^,i d» 
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METER 


Congress iM^minisfers: who*?fUp, 
w! 0 ’s down Kesri 


!.•. PatawHe TMOdmclM Mnhdarhast^^ 
his cards ii(dd. Ha8idMtiiiihfiwn8^ 

.. Ki 


4 ^ 


CtMihhIttN (CWC). StiriHlwhtf iahtoo^^^ 
he would luma hein a spetMihiyttee at^ any. 


^,:plgi d||fytl ii gte. irii li^df trouble uAh tto (hmgress 


lUl'MlR-lilflil'iC'llli.' 'WsItT 


httf ofthe coidMwtMl^flitdahui^C^^ is 

out (ddw dttlidoiHmddtiB dnyt 1^ 


mihiatamlhlMnofth-aasthBsjuatbaen^n^ 
of ttieCWC. 

«cpectlnothejob. ~ 




voice took on a high-pitched 
tone as Soriien wa.s pushed 
aside by Tamil Nadu chief, 
K. V. Thungkabalu who wan¬ 
ted to get his gift in first. The 
vmce on the mike nearly 
shrieked in panic: "No 
Thungkabalu, wait. It’s not 
your turn. Somen, where’.s 
your gift? Somen!" 

ft was clear who won, as a 
very disappointed voice 
went on to say, "And now 
Thungkabalu has given Soni- 
aji a garland of flowers." 


OnuKl finale 

■ But what took the 
cake was the announ¬ 
cement at the close of the ses¬ 
sion. A rather relieved voice 
took over the mike, after 
Kesri had finished yet ano¬ 
ther rendition of his *and- 
they-called-me-an-old-man- 
in-a-hurry’ speech. 

The message that the 
announcer wanted to convey 
was that an artiste of Bismil- 
lah Khan’s stature would 
bring the session to an end by 
playing his shehnai. Anxi¬ 
ous to convey the great cultu¬ 
ral significance of the 
moment to his less cultured 
counterparts at the Uttar 
Pradesh and Bihar stalls 
(who immediately began 
scrambling for the door the 
minute Kesri finished his 
speech), the Bengali voice 
^ided to give a brief bio¬ 
data of Bismillah Khan. 

"He is a very old man, 
nearly 82-year$-oId: and has 
taken the trouble to come 
hoe on a wheelchair, especi¬ 
ally for the occasion. He 
do^ not keep good health at 
all." 

And then went on to add, 
"Pata nahbi Mtne sacU 
par t^iagwan utdm 
miar (1 don't 
.kiiqilhow loiig he wiU 
but may God give Mm a long 

Khan tried to 
and Ml there, asi 
ite rim Just shifts 
rinttf uiMriaifmfttbly. • 































DELHI DIARY 


Muslim factor 

■ Congress presideni 
Sitaram Kesri is ted 
up of the pressure that is 
being put on him to choose a 
Muslim general secretary of 
the Congress. 

There are four Muslim 
candidates making a bid for 
one post — which might 
have to be increased to two. 
Tariq Anwar had decided 
that being political secretary 
to the Congress president is a 
useless job — b^ause given 
Kesri’s closemouthedness, 
he's always the last to know 
anything that is going on. 
He's told friends he’d rather 
be general secretary. 

The .same goes for Ahmed 
Patel. Though by making 
him treasurer. Kesri bestow¬ 
ed upon him the ultimate 
compliment, Patel has had 
enough and would like to do 
hands-on politics. 



HEARD IN Nr-:W DELHI 

W0 thought the Prime Minister 
asked us to say goodbye to 
corruiition. But here we are, 
saying Tata to our money. 

AN INDUSTRIALIST ON THE FORMATION OF 
THE TATA-OWNED FUND FOR 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO POLITICAL PARTIES 


|knowyourvice-pre$ident| 


Ghulam Nabi Azad had 
strayed from the flock and 
very nearly Jeopardised his 
pcditical career when he took 
up with Sharad Pawar. Now 
he's back to the Kesri fold 
and may be accommodated 
as it general secretary. 

T^ there’s Kamaluddin 
Ahmad, who gave up a mini¬ 
stership to go as Andhra 
Pradesh PCC chief and later 
gave ^t up as well. 
Kanududdin's’''argum«it is 
that diere are itf south Indian 
Muslims uyiie I^ri set up. 
dip^ecthms in seve- 
' ^ including Kama- 



The latest in an 
occasional series 


Krishan Kant 


■ Origin: From undivided Punjab to Banaras Hindu 
University has been a long haul. Krishan Kant has been a 
childhood friend of I.K. Gujral’s. Their families went to jail 
together during the freedom movement. His father was a 
member of the Constituent Assembly and later an MP. 


a PollOenI c nte wi He began as a Gandhian but 
joined the Congress. He supported Mrs Indira Gandhi from 
the assault of the Syndicate hut, along with Chandra 
Shekhar, questioned her right to impose her will on the 
par^. He had to pay for his defiance—he was imprisoned 
during the Emergency especially after he announced he 
was joining Jayaprakash Narayan's moveinent against the 
Emergency. 


■ Ami efier that: Krishan Kant’s (orthrIglA views 
won him a lot of respect— he was a founder member of 
the PUCL and PUDR, but criticised lawlessness by terrorist 
groups as welt. He came to be known for a certain 
Intellectual balance in public life which made him the 
perfect gubenotorlal candidate. 

Krishan Kant was appointed Governor by the V. P. Singh 
government, continued through the Chandra Shekhar and 
P.V. Nara^mha Rad regime and completed seven years as 
Governor of Andhra Pradesh—until he was 
recommended for the vice-presldent^ip of India by 
Janardhana Reddy, former AP chiri minister. 


■ Nigh pobib His steadfastly non^imeiventioni^ 
position during tin poUtical inlsIslnAndh'ra Pradesh, vrinh 
N.T. Rann Rao lost mt^rltyi won Wm acooladeshom the 
CoiHiressaiulthenon-Congresapartlesatlke. 


■ Uhv iMrinl: A longaiio, when he tsit thripetHileSite 
himself w«robecomingirret(Mintin«immuin 
poutfcs. 


taka, where the Congress has 
a good chance of making a 
comeback—are due in two 
years, the party should make 
a bid to get the .support of the 
Muslims of the south. 

Finally, there’s eveiy 
chance that Kesri will 
appoint two Muslim general 
secretaries—to make up for 
the fact that the Congress did 
not apologise for the demoli¬ 
tion of the Babri Masjtd. 


Missed U! 

■ What was Pramod 
Mahajan — BJFs 
very own advertisement for 
Colgate toothpaste — doing 
in an Archies gift shop? No. 
not kwking for teddybears or 
soppy valentines. The MP 
from Maharashtra was shop¬ 
ping for a card to welcome 
his president L.K. Advani, 


aTRTofk efloToft 

we can't spell 
s ccess without 


U 




brilllMthlM 

back from the Rath Yatra: 

Ignoring the obviously 
sycophantic cards, he fUurily 
picked up one that said ttw 
same thing; but with a smile. 
However, instead of scoring 
persontd points, Mahajmi 
got the card enltnged into a; 
poster and seiU it to 'Adariii- 
ya Lalji’from the entire Up’. 
Thecal punnedon the word. 
‘Success’ (we can't spell 
S.CCESS without you)r 
And then ybu thoupt die 
BJP was d dull, (hub out^ 
diat only hmided biit 
literature. • 
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DON^ COMPROMISE 

LIFE OF YOUR 




UKE YOUR BODY AND HEART NEED GOOD BLOOD, 

AN ENGINE NEEDS A GOOD ENGINE OIL.. LIKE CASTROL GTX EXTRA 

tort''SL* »>«« demand 

chnhta? !! *1 ""O'"* oil has to toep llowliig without cloggina or 


_The advanced internation al tormula of C—tupl btx Ertw provides 

Exceptional engine protection -- 

Longer engine life ^ Superior engine cleanliness 

Smooth, noiseless running ^ Increased drain Interval 

Reduced oil thickening ° Catalyst Friendly 



oii account'^ t.v n l'*- av* i ^ 

olhirlS '■'"■I.', .no .« 


Caseraf 
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World Champion Lubricants 
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It’s the superior festures thst meke s Msrut11000, Zen, Esteem end 
Gypsy King whet they ere. One of these Is their gesrbox. And it*s the new 
SERV0*6EAR HP ALFA 80W-90 gesr oil thst mskes it so. It’s one festure thst 
remsins unchsnged in every premium model rolling out of the MsrutI fectory. 

Abraskdirough In gesr oil technology, JiRVD'GEAR HP ALFA 80W*00 
hss been developed by continuous Resesrch & Development efforts st 
IndlsnOil. Ensuring smooth gesrshifts end miles of en|oyeble ride. 

So, the next time you chsnge your gesr oil, mske sure you use 
SmMrOEAR HP ALFA 60W-90. And xoom swsy the wsy the wortd does. 

AvailabiB in 2.5 litre cans 


ADD SERVO. ADD LIFE. 
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Nasty nexus 


T he cold-blooded murder 
orCiulshan Kumar, The 
w ild wrs! (24 — 30 August) 
has revealed the Bombay 

moviedom's nasty nexus. 

a nexus solely based on com¬ 
mercial consitlei alions — 
with the underworld. And 
predictably, it has sent shock- 
waves down Bollyw'ood's 
spine. 

When Oawood Ibrahim 
entered the .scene in the mid 
*8()s, it was not for glamour 
only — financing films beca¬ 
me a more serious business 
than romance. But over the 
years, people unheard of 
before, became producers. 
Nobody, for instance^ ever 
heard of producers like 
Hanil' Kadawala and Samir 
Kakdawala, small-time 
video pirates, till Ibrahim’s 
. money brought them instant 
clout-and success. 

I'hen came the blasts 
and Bollywood’s under¬ 
world connections were all 
there for everyone to see. 
With the real estate boom 
showing signs of decline, 
smuggling of goods and gold 
on the wane and narco¬ 
tics and drug peddling a 
grow'ingly dangerous propo¬ 
sition, the underworld has 
now found soft targets in Bol¬ 
lywood. Gulshan Kumar's 
murder betrays how despera¬ 
te the urtdcrworld dons arc 
for funds. 

fiatan Majhi, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 

■ Apropos your cover 


story. The wild west the 
macabre killing of music 
mogul Gulshan Kumar 
shows how at times life imita¬ 
tes films instead of the other 
way round. Kumar's is a 
‘rags to riches' story with 
dollops of glamour, music, 
religion and finally, of those 
sure-fire helpings of violen¬ 
ce. Gulshan Kumar created 
an empire overnight and his 
rise in the world oi'music has 
been rightly described by the 
correspondent as ‘a story of 
avarice, greed and cunning'. 

The music mogul created 
a copying industry market¬ 
ing his counterfeit fare with 
exemplary aggression and 
• guile. 

Gulshan Kumar's gory 
and violent end makes one 
wonder if it was poetic justi¬ 
ce of some sort, and if our sys¬ 
tem of monitoring crime and 


justice is too old and dated to 
ensure that criminals do not 
remain beyond and above 
the reach of normal law. 

N,A. Fruitwalaf Bombay 
(Maharastra) 

■ Cjreed for money and 
power has been the root 
cau.se for Gulshan Kumar's 
murder. The mafiosi are sup¬ 
ported by political leaders 
and in return they take advan¬ 
tage: killing, looting, robb¬ 
ing and amassing mone> 
Vole-bank politics also has a 
lot to do w'ith the pampering 
of the underworld — they 
come irt use during elections. 

Your cover story The w ild 
w est was bold, frank, timely 
and true. Unless these under¬ 
world gangs are checked, 
they are going to ruin peace 
and harmony in Bombay. 
Bhupen Bose, Calcutta (West 
Bengal) 


To hell with 
bandhsi 


T he Kerala High Court’s 
ban on bandhs did indeed 
bring some hope to the woe¬ 
begone people of Kerala for 
whom the ever-so-frequent 
bandhs have long ceased to 
have any meaning {Tidl 
stojK 10- 16 August,. 

That dilTercnces among 
political parlies were being 
taken to the street with little 
thought to its implications 
on the conniion man's day- 
to-day life was enough rea¬ 
son for the court to act. What 
was most exasperating was 
that bandhs wvsl: being held 
up by political parties as sym¬ 
pathetic commiseration w ith 
the common man—as w'cek- 
ly crusades for those ‘ just' 
causes. 

At the end of the day it 
was the political parlies that 
were furthering their own 
cynical ends at the cost of 
commoners. 

It is high time that the 
advocates of bandhs own up 
the fact that coercion and inti¬ 
midation may create the illu¬ 
sion of ‘successful bandhs', 
but the people of Kerala, if 
allow'cd free vent of their 
views, will openly admit 
tlieii impaiience with bandhs 
on any and every pretext. 
Nalini Sudhakaran, 

Trivandrum (Kerala) 


Unsung heroes 

T he Independence special 
article In search o/ 
heroes (10 — 16 August) 
was a more or less compre¬ 
hensive account ol men and 
women who have made us 
proud. There were, however, 
s*)me surprising omissions. 

• Sardai Patel: the man who 
integrated the princely states 
into the Indian Union. Many 
believe that if Pandit ji had 
listened to him rather than 
Mountbatten, we wouldn’t 
have been grappling with the 
Kashmir problem today. 



Gulshan Kumar: a buccanaaring spirit 
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• Rabindranath Tagore: the 
only Indian to have received 
the Nobel Prize for literature. 

• C.V. Raman: who made us 
proud in science. 

• M.S. Subhalakshmi: sure¬ 
ly, in Indian music, she 
lowers over everybody else. 
N.A. Sarma, Hyderabad 
(Andhra Pradesh) 

■ It was good to find 
Laldcnga among your pick 
of men and women who 
have made India proud {In 
search af heroes , K)— 16 
August). Laldenga rose 
above the all-pervasive medi¬ 
ocrity and pettiness calling 



Laldenga: for Mizoram 


woi Id attention to the plight 
olminority Mi/os. It's to his 
Cl edit too, that al ter 20 years 
of struggle for a separate 
slate, he made jx'ace with the 
' Centre. 

Thank you Sonday, as a 
regular reader of the magazi¬ 
ne, I would request yow for 
more in-depth coverage of 
world affairs. 

C.H. Ganzela, Aizawl 
(Mizorant) 

Plain bias _ 

R ajiv Shukla has done 
everything possible to 
please the cabinet secretary' 
in his article, Rulinf> the 
roost {\1 — 23 August). 
Contrary to what Mr Shukla 
has claimed ordinary govern¬ 
ment employees are nor a 
pampered lot. Mr Shukla's 
column is obviously tilled in 
favour of the cabinet secreta¬ 
ry and may well be an invest¬ 


ment for future gains. 

If you discount the HRA, 
the proposed hike in salary is 
as little asRs 250. Mr Shukla 
has also chosen to ignore the 
sleep hike the cabinet secreta¬ 
ry has kept for himself by 
effecting a salary increase 
from Rs l6,0(X)U)Rs 
30,000. The salaries of other 
senior bureaucrats loo have 
been hiked by almost 80 per 
cent. 

The ma jor share of the Rs 
13,500 crore the cabinet 
secretary is crying over, is m 
fact distribured among none 
other than his own collea¬ 
gues. It's a pity that people 
like Mr Shukla are ever will¬ 
ing to write anything the cabi¬ 
net .secretary and his likes 
dictate. 

Sunit Kumar, New Delhi 

More costly? 

I t is good that more and 
more people arc following 
matters concerning our arm¬ 
ed forces — particularly 
acquisition of new aircral t 
and weapons. It is necessary, 
still, to understand the core 
issues in the context of ever- 
evolving technologies and 
cost-effectiveness. 

General Ashok Mehta's 
ailicle. Under a cloud has 
sparked various responses. 



though I would refer to 
Umesh R.'s letter from fri 
vandrum and restrict mysif 
to just two points: 

First, the Indian Air Force 
is the world's first air arm h) 
induct the Sukhoi Su-.3(), the 
eventual MKI version of 
which is a highly ambitious 
development of the essent ial 
Su-27 which serves in rela¬ 
tively large numbers w ith 
the Russian air force and in 
smallei (but still significant) 
.numbers with the ('hinese 
air arm. The Su-3() MKI vari¬ 
ant will he technically more 
complex, and hopefully 
bel icr-performi ng but 
certainly more costly, than 
the Su-27, w ith ail the com¬ 
plexities of development. 
Whether the Su-3() MKI will 
still be more cost-effective 
as against the off-lhe-shelf 




WI2E RS 200 FOR CONl HifiUTiONS 



AanlJ«yara( MwidtraBadl 

Miss India Actress 

ContrlbiitMl liy Ante C., Madurai (Tanul Nadu) 


The Sukhoi 8u-30: wings of 
contention 

Su-27, only lime will tell. 

Secondly, the Su-3() docs 
not supplant the Light Com¬ 
bat Aircraft (LC'A), which is 
a national programme of the 
utmost importance, not only 
in view of the lAF's need for 
the large numbers of (rela¬ 
tively) light and therefore 
(relatively) affordable com¬ 
bat aircraf t when the large 
force of MIG-21 are retired, 
but also to establish a firm 
technological foundation for 
India's Defence R&D orga¬ 
nisations and its aerospace 
industry. 

fhe Su-3() is some three 
times the size (and cost) of 
iheLCA. 

Pushpinder Singh, New Delhi 

Sham-wati 


T his refers to the article 
Jobs for sale (17 — 23 
August). With her term 
almost over, Mayawati is lea¬ 
ving no stone unturned to 
gain maximum mileage 
from her tenure. The sham 
recruitment drive that she 
launched is another exam¬ 
ple of the gross misuse of 
power. Hut the auction of 
these jobs doesn'i promise to 
bring aii} i Jief to the poor 
and unemployed Dalits. 
These corrupt merchants of 
power can think of nothing 
but safeguarding thirown 
vested interests. 

Gaurav Malerl, Ludhiana 
(Punjab) 
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Visiting the dead 

city of Dhanushkodi 



SUSPENDED ANIMATION: ruins of a church in Dhanushkodi 


T he year was 1964. The day, 24 December. Chrisi- 
mas spirit had taken over. Every Christian home 
was bustling with activity — goodies to be made, 
gifts to be wrapped and dresses to be ironed for the mor¬ 
ning mass. Strong winds and a turbulent sea outside 
was hardly a dampener to the festive m(Kid. Christmas 
meant that there was enough to keep everybody 
occupied. 

And in the midst of all the festivity, the people of Dha¬ 
nushkodi — a coastal town tucked away in the sou¬ 
thern-most corner of India (in Tamil Nadu) — could 
hardly reckon that Santa had a ghastly and cruel surpri¬ 
se in store for them. 

And when Dhanushkodi was well into celebrating 
the arrival of Jesus, the town was hit by a devastating 
cyclone. Strong and gusty winds made the initial for¬ 
ays. But Dhanushkodi could withstand all that. 

They say that squally winds always made the seas 
angry. And on that clay also, it was no different. The sea 
in no time became restive and a 130-foot-high wave 
swallowed the entire town. All of the 23,(KX) people of 
Dhanushkodi were simply washed away. Nobody, and 
nobody, survived. 

It l(x>k only one huge wave to transform Dhanushko¬ 
di into India’s very own Pompeii. 

Today, 33 years later, the remains of this once- 
flourishing town leave you with a void inside—a feel¬ 
ing of life having come to a standstill. Everything 


appears to be in suspended animation. 

The ruins of the church, with its altar still intact, 
seems to be all set for the ceremony. But the people dres¬ 
sed in their best arc missing. The god inside a nearby 
temple kx>ks on impatiently, but the disciples are simp¬ 
ly not there. And the remnants of stone benches in the 
once-busy railway station .still wail for passengers who 
will never materialise. 

About 13 kilometre awjiy from Rameshwaram — a 
place frequented by Hindu pilgrims — Dhanushkodi 
used to be a busy town. It had a hospital, a bank, railway 
station and all the facilities which make up a big and 
vibrant settlement. 

But not anymore. 

People living nearby still remember how Dhanush- 
ktxli used to be. "It was famous for the Hanuman tem¬ 
ple and the town used to be bigger than Rameshwaram 
at that time," reminisces M.C. Ganesan, a forest ranger 
who used to visit the town while he was in school. 

"Now it only hsisravanmisa(a thorny bushde.scribed 
as the moustache of Havana) growing all over the 
place. One also comes across the occasional fishermen 
who come for a good catch," he points out. 

Life around Dhanushkodi goes on undisturbed, 
at its usual pace. The sea looks calm — almost full of 
remorse. But, for the phantom town, it’s ten) late for 
apologies. • 


It took only one huge wave to transform Dhanushkodi into a ghost 
town. All of the 25,000 people were washed away. Nobody survived 












strange discrc 


UP chief minister 
Mayawati ignores 
demands for action 
against tainted 
bureaucrats 


n Uttar Pradesh, corruption 
remains the order of the day. Even 
the Bharatiya Janata Party, a part¬ 
ner in the state government, pre¬ 
fers to look the other way even 
though it has pledged to wage war again¬ 
st corruption. 

In UP, deals are being carried out in a 
blatant manner even at the highest levels 
and the culprits get away with anything. 
Recently, chief minister Mayawati quiet¬ 
ly reinstated six senior bureaucrats who 
were either being chased by the CBI or 
hounded by the state vigilance depart¬ 
ment after income tax raids unearthed 
assets disproportionate to their legitima¬ 
te sources of income. 

These were officers whom even a 
much defamed man like Governor 
Romesh Bhandari had kept at a safe dis¬ 
tance. During President’s Rule, there 
was much pressure on Bhandari to 
attach these bureaucrats to the appoint¬ 
ments department. Also, they had 
reportedly offered crores 
for the placement. And it 
was no big deal for them, 
considering that the tax 
authorities had evaluated 
the assets owned by each 
of them at anything rang¬ 
ing between R$ 100 crore 
^ Rs400crore. Bhanda¬ 
ri, however, refused to 
oblige. 

The Governor’s firm 
stand gave a big boost to 
the eampaign launched 
by the UP IAS Associa¬ 
tion against corruption at 
the highest level. The 
association had identified 
the state’s three "most 
corrupt" IAS officers 
through a secret ballot, 



Mayawati said 
she would act 
against the 
officers if the 
names were 
given to her. 

But she 
remained busy 
whenever the 
IAS association 
wanted to 
discuss the 
matter 


the result of which was 
kept in a sealed envelope 
with the chief secretary, 
who was in no position to 
act in the absence of poli¬ 
tical will. 

And now, while there 
is active lobbying in the 
association for another 
round of ballot to identify 
the three "most corrupt" 
officials of the current 
year, Mayawati gave the 
' campaign a deadly blow 
by offering plum jobs to 
each of the six tainted 
bureaucrats (four IAS 
and two Provincial Civil 
Service officers). 

The bureaucrats inclu¬ 
ded Neera Yadav, who 


was accused by the CBI of having alle¬ 
gedly indulged in large-scale bunglings 
in the allotment of residential and com¬ 
mercial plots in the prime sectors of 
NOIDA in her capacity as chairperson 
of the authority. The then CBI director, 
Joginder Singh, had sent a long letter in 
this regard to Bhandari who was initially 
pressured into not handing over the case 
to tile premier investigation agency. 

Later, in view of the IAS association¬ 
’s campaign, Bhandari did a wishy- 
washy job of setting up a judicial com¬ 
mission under a retired High Court 
judge, Justice Murtaza Hussain. The 
commission was asked to submit its 
report within three months, but later it 
was given a six-month extension. 

The other officers were Brijendra 
Sahay, B.P. Neelratan, P.N. Misra, R.P. 
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/lulayam Singh Yadav has 
iccused the CM of "taking 
antastic bribes" for transfers 
ind postings. Frequent 
ransfers ha«/e reduced an IAS 
tfficer’s average tenure to one 


Tyagi and Padanfi Smgh, whose houses 
were raided by the tax authorities in 
January, leading to startling disclosures 
about their wealth. Apart from expen¬ 
sive properties owned by them in Delhi, 
Bombay, NOIDA, Ghaziabad and 
Lucknow, the IT officials di.scovered 
documents relating to ownership of 
large farms, dairies, commercial com¬ 
plexes, orchards and resorts. 

Both Misra and Tyagi had been vice- 
chairmen of the Ghaziabad Develop¬ 
ment Authority, where large-scale irre¬ 
gularities were detected in allotments 
during Neelratan’s tenure as the district 
magistrate of Ghaziabad. Padam Singh, 
too, allegedly made crores while he was 
secretary of the GDA. 

All these officials managed to get 
away owing to their proximity to the 
scat of power at Lucknow and Delhi. So 


it came as a surprise when they were 
brought under the IT net. 

Interestingly, these officials were 
clo.se to the Congress leaders during that 
party's rule and also managed to wangle 
plum postings during Mulayam Singh 
Yadav’s regime. No sooner than 
Mulayam was ousted 
from ptiwer that they 
struck a rapport with 
Mayawati. 


O n the state of affairs 
in UP, a senior IAS 
officer remarked, "No 
matter who is in power at 
Lucknow, it will not 
affect the rampant corrup¬ 
tion in the slate." Accord¬ 
ing to another bureaucrat, 
"Things have only worse¬ 
ned over the years, and 
the corrupt always mana¬ 
ge fo have a field day irres¬ 
pective of the govern¬ 
ment." He added, "Simp¬ 
ly because the corrupt 
can pay anyone and eve¬ 
ryone the price they 
demand, they gel away 
with murder." 

But most agree that cor¬ 
ruption has now reached 
its zenith. "Mayawati 
seems to have a soft cor¬ 
ner for the corrupt, just as 
Mulayam has for crimi¬ 
nals," quipped a young 
Congress leader. He 
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Kalyan Singh: ehallongo ahaad 

blamed the BJP for the deterioration of 
the situation. "With what face does the 
BJP hope to make corruption its main 
issue when it is a party to all that is happe¬ 
ning in UP?" he asked. 

The Congress leader cited the exam¬ 
ple of another IAS officer who, after 
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reportedly topping ihe list of the "most 
corrupt" was given a coveted a.s.sign- 
ment by Mayawati superseding his 
seniors. 

Mulayam §ingh Yadav has accused 
Mayawati of "filling her coffers by tak¬ 
ing fantastic bribes for transfers and post¬ 
ings". He has pinpointed the "play of 
money" as the main reason for the unpre¬ 
cedented frequency in transfers, reduc¬ 
ing the average tenure of IAS officers to 
barely a month. 

Some believe that the situation might 
change with the transfer of power to the 
BJP. However, it is doubtful whether 
even Kalyan Singh will be able* to touch 
the powerful bureaucrats and whether 
he will be allowed to do so by his coali¬ 
tion partner, the Bahujan SamaJ Party. 

Although Mayawati had said, "I will 
take action against the officers when the 
names are given to me," she always 
remained too "busy" whenever the mem¬ 
bers of the IAS association sought an 
appointment to di.scuss the matter. Says 
an executive member of the association, 
"If she was really keen to fix them, she 
could have taken the sealed envelop con¬ 
taining the names of the most corrupt 
IAS officers from the chief .secretary." 

The IAS association president, A.P. 
Singh, said that an executive committee 
meeting would be called to discuss the 
issue. But he admitted, "It may not be 
possible to hold the meeting in the near 
future as a lot oi’ officers would remain 
busy with the chief minister’s divisional 
review meetings." And it would be no 
surprise if the accused officers are given 
a clean chit in these review meetings, 
which would also mark the close of 
Mayawati’s six-month term. 

On the other hand, the four tainted 
officers facing investigations have prov¬ 
ed that their reach was far beyond the 
arm of the law. Though they failed to get 
their cases shifted to Delhi, they some¬ 
how managed to get every senior lax offi¬ 
cial dealing with their files transferred. 

The concerned tax commissioner was 
recently shifted to Meerut, while seized 
documents relating to the ownership of 
huge assets including seven rice mills by 
Sahay and his family were stolen from 
the IT office at Bareilly in April. 

Asked about the basis of bringing 
back such tainted officials in the main¬ 
stream of the administration, an official 
spokesman shot back, "That was the dis¬ 
cretion of the chief minister." Surely in 
Mayawati's case, di.scretion is the better 
part of valour. • 
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lEW FROM WASHINGTON 



INOERMALHOTRA 

In a league of Ms own 

Frank Wisner is appointed 'special envoy’ in the Clinton administration 



Frank Wisner, who reiired from ihe Ameri¬ 
can diplomatic service after his distinguish¬ 
ed stint as ambassador to India, is hack in 
news again. This merits attention for at least 
two reasons. The first diK's credit to the Clin¬ 
ton administration, which has refused to 
deny itself the use of Wisner’s competence, 
experience andnegotiating skills despite his 
insistence on saying farewell to Foggy Bot¬ 
tom. As is well-known, at the time of his departure from New 
Delhi, he was offered the coveted US Hmbassy in Paris but he 
declined it in orde;; to move to the more lucrative pastures of 
high finance in Wall Street. 

In doing so, Wisner was emulating an old colleague and 
close friend, Richard Holbrooke, who chose to leave the state 
department after brokering the Dayton peace accords in 
Bosnia. But, almost immediately, Holbrooke was asked to 
combine his business activity with the thankless and wholly 
frustrating task of sustaining somehow the Dayton agree¬ 
ments being tom to pieces by those who were persuaded lo be 
parties to them. Like Holbrooke, Wisner, too, is being enabl¬ 
ed to have the best of both worlds: to go ahead with his financi¬ 
al pursuits and be President Clinton’s ‘special envoy'. 

How one wishes that the South Block was equally imagina¬ 
tive and discriminating in utilising the expertise of the outstan¬ 
ding diplomats of our own, all of whom arc expected lo retire 
at the relatively early age of 58. Since there is nothing like a 
Foreign Policy Establishment in India, the idea of harnessing 
retired IFS officers in Ihe service of the country remains alien 
to the powers-ihai-bc. 

To make matters worse, serving officers of the IFS are in 
the iron grip of the "closed shop" syndrome. It is painful to 
recall what happened in the summer of 1994, shortly before 
P. V. Narasimha Rao’s visit to Washington. 

N. Krishnan, among the finest of diplo¬ 
mats who retired in the Eighties, was asked to 
lead a delegation to London for secret talks 
with US officials on the vexed nuclear issue. 

The negotiations were expected lo last two 
days but ended in the first few hours. Back 
home, there were grumblings, bickerings and 
unseemly protests ^among serving diplomats. 

Sadly, a section of the media lCH)k the same 
line: why bring in retired fellows? 

The second reason which makes Wisner’s 
appointment as special envoy noteworthy is 
the nature and delicacy of the mission assign¬ 
ed lo him. The other day he returned to 
Washington from a carefully unannounced 
visit lo Russia where he pressed his hosts 
hard lo slop Russian scientists and military 
institutes from aiding Iran develop a "ballis¬ 
tic missile that could reach Israel, Saudi Ara¬ 


bia and American troops in the Persian Gulf. 

This is a matter of most serious concern to Ihe US in rela¬ 
tion to Russia. America opposes any kind of Russian arms 
sales lo Iran — even the supply of nuclear reactors — 
although Iran, being a signatory to the NPT, is under fullscope 
safeguards. According to The New York TimeSj Wisner came 
hack with the renewed assurance that it was "no part of the Rus¬ 
sian government's policy lo support Iran’s development of a 
ballistic missile capability". But this is not considered enough 


The US government has 
refused to deny itself 
the use of Frank 
Wisner’s competence, 
experience and 
negotiating skills. How 
one wishes that the 
South Block was equally 
imaginative and 
discriminating in 
utilising the expertise of 
our outstanding 
diplomats 


in Washington. 

For the unstated implication of the Russian 
assurance is that the government in Moscow 
is doing nothing to help Iran build a ballistic 
missile but if wayward Russian institutions 
and individuals arc helping Teheran, there is 
very little President Yeltsin can do. Urged 
strongly by Israel and its supporters in the US 
Congress and the media, the Clinton admi¬ 
nistration is determined to demand that 
Moscow must act more firmly because the 
institutes and companies helping Iran arc an 
"integral part" of the stale-owned military- 
indu.strial complex. • 









POLITICS 



EM.S. Namboodiripad 
hits back at Jyoti Basu 
for his campaign 
against the hard-liners 
in the CPl(M) 


secret. In fact, Basu and Suijeet tried to 
build up the debate to put maximum pre¬ 
ssure on the hard-liners. 

Finally, EMS has retaliated, nranths 
later though. He has branded those in 
favour of joining the UF government as 
‘Right opportunists’. This is, among 
communists, treated as an abuse. EMS 
has brought this charge through an arti¬ 
cle in the CPI(M)’s Bengali publication, 
Marxbadi Path, edited by the party state 
secretary, Sailen Dasgupla. 

The article gives a short historical 
account of the communist movement in 



t last, someone has called 
Jyoti Basu a Right opportu- 
nist. And the person is no 
less than the CPI(M) ideolo- 
w VlLgue, E.M.S. Namboodiri¬ 
pad. Of course, be has not named anyo¬ 
ne. But the reference is too obvious for 
anyone to miss. 

In tlM Conununist Party of India 
(Marxist), Namboodiripad is die most 
respected dietician; Jyoti Basu, die 
n^t po^dar leader, Hatldshen 
SiQgh Suijeet, the genenl secretary of 
the party. However, the three do not 


Ty-n » »iii>iiimT 


V.8 RAMANATHAN 

look the same way. While Basu and Sur- 
jeet are known liberals, EMS is a hard¬ 
liner. The hard-liners received a jolt 
when Basu openly criticised the party's 
decision not to join and lead the United 
Front government. 

It was a historical blunder, comment¬ 
ed Basu in an interview and added, in his 
authorised biogrqihy, diat lack of politi¬ 
cal undmtanding of die majority of the 
central committee members had prompt¬ 
ed such a dedsimi. Suijeet was also in 
favour of joining the government and he 
did not mdce any attempt to ke^ that 


India. EMS has cited five examples of 
leftist and rightist qiportunism in the 
CPI(M). 

•w In the Sevoities, there was a tenden¬ 
cy in the party to go for a Telengana- 
type struggle in view of the semi-fascist 
terror in West Bengal and the spell of 
Emergency throughout India. 

w AtdieJalandharpattycongress,asec- 
tion of the delegates qiposed the deci¬ 
sion of supporting the Janata Party 
(Moraiji Desai) govemmenL 

At the Sallda plenum, there was a 
reaction against the call for making the i 
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CPI(M) a ‘people's revolutionary party 
of the proletariat' from those who felt a 
revolutionary party cannot be a people’s 
party. 

KT When the CPI(M) decided to sever 
its ties with the Janata Pany govern- 
ment, a minority was opposed to it. 

^ "Just before the formation of the I 
United Front government, such a point 
of view was expressed in the Politburo 
and the centr^ committee that we 
should join the government and further, 
we should lead the government." 

While EMS’ first three examples can 
be branded as Left deviation, i.c. idKing 
a too much revolutionary stand, the last 
two are of Right deviation, i.e. taking a 
pro-bourgeois position inside a commu¬ 
nist party. 

Definitely, EMvS’ statement can be 
dubbed as the voice of the hard-liners in 
the CPl(M). This is a clash of titans in 
the party which has been racked by vari¬ 
ous debates since it declined the propo¬ 
sal of joining the UF government. 

T he timing of EMS’ writing is to be 
noted. The CPI(M) party congress is I 
scheduled to be held in February next 
year. The most debated issue, a revision 
of the party programme, will not come 
up in this. Ptobably, to keep the party 
united and prepared for the next Lok 
Sabha election, the leadership has dropp¬ 
ed it. 

However, the ‘twin danger' theory, 
which says that the BJP and the Con¬ 
gress are equally dangerous (like chole¬ 
ra and plague, to quote EMS) will come 
up for discussion. This can be linked to 
the issue of joining the government. 

The hard-liners want to score a point 
by proving in the next central committee 
(to be formed in the party congress) that 
their decision of not joining the govern¬ 
ment was correct. For that they would 
like to have the next central committee 
with a minimum of change. The liberals 
will try to force some changes so that 
they can acquire a majority. To stall that, 
hard-liners need to intensify their ‘ideo¬ 
logical campaign’. They have already 
carried forward a ‘rcciification cam¬ 
paign’. Now, it’s time for direct attack 
on the liberals. 

Hence EMS has taken the lead. Just as 
Basu alone can dub the CC’s decision as 
historical blunder, none other than EMS 
can retaliate by branding Basu "Right 
oppoftunist’. It is quite interesting Aat 
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Basu has 
been 
targeted 
because he 
was the 
proposed 
candidate 
for prime 
ministership 
and 

criticised 
those who 
foiled the 
attempt of 
the liberals 
to foist him 
as PM 


the article has been published in a 
Bengali organ of the CPl(M). Certainly 
it would have a much wider reach in 
Basu’s home state than any English 


Harkishen Singh Sur’ieet: backing 
the liberals 


publication. 

Furtho', this would 
boost hard-liners like 
Anil Biswas and Biman 
Bose who are against join¬ 
ing the centr^ govern¬ 
ment. With EMS’ sanc¬ 
tion, they can cany on the 
attack against the liberals 
till the next state party 
conference. The ground¬ 
work for the next party 
congress, as far as West 
Bengal is concerned, 
would be completed by 
then. 

The hard-liners have 
another advantage. They 
are just defending the par¬ 
ty decision. Basu or even 
Suijeet cannot retaliate 
further for that will be 
simply deemed as anti¬ 
party activity.» 

However, it is not clear 
why EMS has been so 
harsh on Basu. He had 
given two examples of 
‘Right opportunism’ and 
in both the cases Basu 
falls in his line of fire. 



Hard-liners would be delighted no 
doubt. One of them, a West Bengal state 
committee member, remarked, "Thank 
EMS, he has put the record straight." 

P robably EMS has attempted to end 
the detote on the question of joining 
the central government. Whether he 
would be successful in the long run is 
not so certain. But, no doubt, the task is 
onerous. A central committee member 
from his own state, Kerala, comments: 
"Joining a United Front government 
where neither the Congress nor the BJP 
is present cannot be opportunism. Vari¬ 
ous conununist parties in the world ate 
going towards Aat direction. To think 
ail others ate wrong may prove suicidal." 

Liberals also point out that though 
they are in a minority in the central com¬ 
mittee, they have a very large support 
base ^wnwards, which they a|)pte- 
hend, EMS is trying to destroy. 

However, some in the CPI(M) 
believe that basically EMS has targeted 
Basu and Suijeet. Basu, because be was 
the proposed candidate for prime mini¬ 
stership and later on even abused those 
who foiled the attempt of die liberals to 
foist him as the I^. Suijeet, because he 
is die general secretary of ^ party and 
EMS does not want him to continue. Pro¬ 
bably his choice is Prakash Karat, the 
promising young leader from his home 
state. • 
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RAJIV SHUKLA 


CleaiHip drive 


M.S. Gill takes a bold step to combat criminalisation of politics 


Our chief election 
commissioner 
(CEO. M.S. Gill, 
must be praised for 
his bold declara¬ 
tion debarring cri¬ 
minals from con¬ 
testing elections. 
Such a move 
.should have been 
initiated much earlier, but political pres¬ 
sures prevented any government or elec¬ 
tion commissioner from taking the 
plunge. -- 

Gill has made a lot of 
enemies with this announ¬ 
cement. His critics are 
questioning his authority. 

They say that the Elec¬ 
tion Commission (EC) is 
not empowered to issue 
such directives. As per 
law, it has to be approved 
by Parliament. 

1 don’t want to get into 
the legal aspects of Gill's 
announcement. What 1 
do know is that he has tiik- 
eh a very bold step and 
I should be supported all 
i the way. 

I Why don't our parlia¬ 
mentarians take the initia 
tive to gel Gill's move 
endorsed by both 
I Houses? Such a motion 
I can never be passed una¬ 
nimously, what with such 
a large number of history- 
sheeters owing allegian¬ 
ce to various political 
parlies. 

But the time is just right for such a 
move. During the special session of Par¬ 
liament, to commemorate 50 years of 
Indian Independence, speakers of every 
political hue condemned the growing cri¬ 
minalisation of politics. 

While suppoiting M.S. Gill’s attem¬ 
pts to cleanse our political system, I 
must warn the EC and our law-makers 
of a clear and present danger. If this 
directive is abused, it can well become 
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an instrument of political vindictiveness. 

Our system of justice is such that it 
will be all too easy for a politician to fix 
his rivals by lodging a police case again¬ 
st him and, then, having him convicted 
by some lower court. This will effective¬ 
ly debar a politician from contesting an 
election. 

In Uttar Pradesh, a mo\e is afoot to 
embroil former chiel minister Kalyan 
Singh in the Brahm Diitl Dwivedi assas¬ 
sination case. It is a blatant bid to deny 
the Bharatiya Janata Fairly (BJP) leader a 



M.$. Gill’s declaration 
barring liistorir-sbeeters 
from contesting alactions 
must be endorsed by 
Parliament if we are to purge 
our democratic system of 
criminal elements 


second stint as UP CM, beginning 21 
September. 

Some of Singh's political rivals, 
certain officers of the UP police, and a 
GBl official are said to have hatched a 
conspiracy to charge-sheet the BJP 
leader before the transfer of power in 
Lucknow'. Senior CBl (dilecrs in Delhi 
have been informed of the plot to malign 
Kalyan Singh, who is known for his 
integrity and administrative skills. 

Kalyan Singh was the one w'ho had 
laiinclted an offensive against criminals 
in UP and had seve¬ 
ral dreaded gangs elimi¬ 
nated. And now, he is 
being accused of murder¬ 
ing his own colleague. 
That he is being framed is 
obvious. The case against 
Singh rests on the ‘confes¬ 
sion' of a criminal, Bal- 
w'indcr Singh Saini, who 
w'as arrested by the UP 
police and kept in custo¬ 
dy for .several days. Much 
later, the police staled 
that Saini had confessed 
to having killed Dwivedi 
under instructions from 
Kalyan Singh. 

Kalyan Singh's predi¬ 
cament proves that if the 
EC directive is implemen¬ 
ted, then one false move 
can ruin a political career. 
So, while taking concrete 
steps against criminalisa¬ 
tion of politics, we 
should also ensure that no 
injustice is done to our 
politicians. 

While proven criminals should defi¬ 
nitely be barred from active politics, 
this ban should only be imposed on 
those who have been convicted by no 
less than a district or Hig*" Court judge. 

Some precautions must be taken 
before implementing M.S. Gill’s deci¬ 
sion. But the CEC’s declaration must be 
turned into a law if we arc to purge our 
democratic system of criminal 
elements. • 












SUNDAY SPECIAL 


Veerappan: 
politics and the 
lord of the 
jungle 



W ill he? Won't he? The words seem to be 
echoing through the forests,and the corri¬ 
dors of powcr.in Tamil Nadu and Karna¬ 
taka. The man in question: Ku.se Munisa- 
my Veerappan Gounder. The matter in 
question: his surrender. 

Yes, the lord of the jungle has once again managed to 
take the two state governments for a royal ride with his 
much-touted talk of surrender. 

After kidnapping ten forest officers of Karnataka, the 
brigand’s demand had been nothing less than general 
amnesty. Later, when the legal tangles of granting him one 
were explained, Veerappan settled for a ransom of Rs 5 
crore. Nothing less. Quite naturally, the authorities 
weren’t interested; they politely refused. 

But the n, a suiprise breakthrough was achieved. Offici¬ 
al representative R.R. Gopal, the editor of Nakkeercuu per¬ 
suaded Veerappan to change tack and release the hostages 
on 24 August. 

This raised visions, in government circles, of making 
"the Veerappan surrender the biggest event in 50 years of 
Independence" and a personal triumph for two chief mini¬ 
sters: M. Karunanidhi of Tamil Nadu and J.H. Patel of 
Karnataka. 

So the two,jA'ho never seem to agree on anything (read: 
Cauvery waters issue), finally managed to come together 
and prepare an attractive rehabilitation package for the 
dreaded poacher and sandalwood smuggler. 

But this time, the script was spoilt by the man himself. 
With the stage set for Veerappan to surrender and for the 
two CMs to win some vital Brownie points, the bandit 
king backed out. 

So, Karunanidhi and Patel were left hailing the release 
of the hostages as victories for their respective regimes. 
But, in actual-terms, this typifies the failure of successive 
governments in both the states to arrest and prosecute a cri¬ 
minal. 

Veerappan, with a motley bunch of thugs and a few out¬ 
moded weapons, has managed to lead the Special Task For¬ 
ce (SI’F), set up by the two states to capture him, on a 
merry dance for ten long years. 

"Nobody has been able to explain how Veerappan has 
remained at large for so long," Union home minister indra- 
jit 0^^ had observed. "He had access to reporters and 
even ffift photographs and video films were shown. It is 
obviouSi^at he has been avoiding the pi^Uce dragnet with 
some collusion." 

T he publicity blitz of the man who had mastered the dis¬ 
appearing act coincided with his growing willingness 
to negotiate a surrender. His frequent interviews to 
Nakkeeran and his ‘taped’ messages to the authorities 
always centred around talks of his surrender. On his own 
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CRIME 

CHART 

• Total number of people 

kllloil by Veerappan.119 

22 Karnataka police officers 

9 Tamil Nadu police officers 
1BSF personnel 

10 forest officers from both states 
77 civilians from both states 

• Veerappan gang members 
and associates arrested so 

far.125 

His wife Muthulakshmi is still in police custody 

• Gang members killed In 

police encounters.56 

• Explosives recovered.5 

tonnes 

• Total number of cases 
registered against the gangl33 

58 in Karnataka 
75 in Tamil Nadu 


For the 52-year-oid Veerappan, 
battle fatigue has set in. After years 
on the run, it is now time for him to 
slow down, to maybe write a memoir 
or make a film on his life to rake in the 
megabucks without running the risk 
of ivory poaching or sandalwood 
smuggling. And inspired by Phoolan 
Devi, he is also harbouring hopes of a 
stint in politics 
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tcmis, (hat is. also harbouring hopes of a stint in 

Veerappan has assumed a vital politi- politics, 
cal role, especially in Tamil Nadu, in rec- And he could feel his ‘halo’ slipping 

cm months. In a private conversation fast, the Robin Hood image giving way 
with R.R. Gopal and his correspondent to that of a blood-thirsty hood. The 
Shiva Subramanian, Veerappan boasted threat of an inglorious death at the hands 
that the DMK-TMC alliance had swept of policemen on the pursuit haunted him 
the Tamil Nadu polls largely due to his constantly. 

video interview to Nakkeeran. All this, according to a top police offi- 

I’clecast on SUN TV a few days ccr in Tamil Nadu, forced him to pull off 
before the Assembly elections, it had a kidnapping which would put him back 
Veerappan saying how he hated the in the limelight and bring the two state 
AIADMK-Congrcssd) alliance which governments to their knees, 
had been forged because P.V. Narasim- 

ha Rao's son Prabhakar Rao had "slept Xhe hostage drama began on 12 July, 
with’ actress Sukanya on the inslruc- ■ Veerappan and gang waylaid ten for- 
tions of the then CM, Jayalalilha. The' est personnel in the Burude forest of 


I interview, repeatedly beamed at prime 
time on the DMK-controlled channel, 
had Veerappan hurling choicest 
abuses at Jayalalilha. 

So, it came as no surprise when Vee¬ 
rappan sent an audio cassette to Karuna- 
nidhi soon alter the DMK government 
assumed olTice. In it, he expressed a wil¬ 
lingness to give himself up to the authori¬ 
ties. He sent a similar cassette to J.H. 
Patel. From the Karnataka CM, 
however, Veerappan sought an assuran¬ 
ce that he would be given protection and 
that any ‘action’ against him would be 
taken by the Tamil Nadu government. 

Initially, Karunanidhi 
was reluctant to entertain * 

Veerappan’s demands. IlIBSlt 

But he gradually scaled ofT 

down the STF operations «» « 

against the criminal and Aoniol! 

shunted off DGP W.I. RiakB 

Dawaram, who was hot 
on the sandalwood smug- VoBiBP 

gler's trail. the SO 

And Veerappan was litflaii 

fast appproaching the twi- llluoP 

light zone. It was almost DOFSOIII 

time to seek voluntary ^ tiiin 

retirement. He was VHO I 

losing men to police ope¬ 
rations. Last year, his bro- 
ther Arjunan and his 
close associate Baby Veerappan were 
killed in encounters with the STF. His 
core gang had dwindled to just four, a far 
cry from the heady days when this group 
was 150-strong. 

Also, Veerappan was ageing. Ac 52, 
after years on the run, battle fatigue was 
setting in. It was time to slow down, 
maybe write his memoir or make a film 
on his life to rake in the megabucks, 
raAer than running the risk of Ivory 
poaching or sandalwood smuggling. Ins¬ 
pired by Phoolan Devi, Veerappan was 


Kolegan in Karnataka. The next day, 
one of the hostages was released with 
two audio cassettes addressed to the Kar¬ 
nataka and Tamil Nadu CMs. These 
carried Veerappan’s 
demand for general 
amnesty. He threatened 
to behead his nine hosta¬ 
ges if the demand was not 
met. 

This sent the state 
administrations into a 
tizzy. Karunanidhi and 
Patel convened an emer¬ 
gency meeting in Madras 


appended to the list of 
concessions announced by the two 
governments — including guarantee of 
protection to Veerappan and his gang 
members; minimum confinement in a 
special camp; and transfer of all cases 
against him, from Karnataka to Tamil 
Nadu—added up to a more than handso¬ 
me package. 

R.R. Gopal .set forth again to thrash 
out a final settlement for the release of 
the hostages, and the surrender of Vee¬ 
rappan. As lime ticked by, all sorts of 
rumours began doing the rounds: that a 
government helicopter had been sent to 
bring the brigand to Madras; a govern¬ 
ment bungalow in the plush Greenways 
Road area was being spruced up for Vee¬ 
rappan and Co., etc. etc. 

But while Gopal returned to Madras 
with the eight hostages, there was no 


ThBStBtB govBrnmBnts 
ofTBinllNBilu BBd 
KBrnBtBkBhBd hopBdto 
mBkBthBsurrBndBTof 
VBBrBppBB B big issuB In 
thB SOthyBBroflndlBB 
IndapandsncB, and a 
psisonal triumph for tha 
two chiBfmlnIstars 


and decided to appoint 
Nakkeeran editor R.R. 
Gopal official emissary 
of die state governments. 

Gopal went and met 
Veerappan and came 
back with one of the fore¬ 
st guards. Raju, who had 
been taken ill. The editor 
also brought back a video 
film reiterating Veerap¬ 
pan’s demand for 
general amnesty. This. 
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MOV 



IRdS 

■ Veerappan formed tiis own gang 
and started killing elephants for 
ivory, Soon, he began to fell 
sandalwood and acquired the 
reputation of a ruthless killer 

1986 


He was arrested from a bar in 
Bangalore and taken to a forest 
guest-house for interrogafitm from 
where he mysteriously escaped. 
That wasthe only time when any 
police (^Icerseteyes on Veerappan 

a? BVI. d: 


sub-inspector and a Constable. The government set up a Special 
Task Force (STF) to catch him 

1991 

On the pretext of surrendering, he lured the deputy conservator of 
forests, P. Srinivas into the forest, killed him and disappeared with 
the decapitated head 

1998 

in February, superintendent of police Harikrishna killed Veerappan’s 
gang member Gurunathan when the latter tried to escape during 
combing operations. In May, Veerappan struck back by attacking the 
Ramapura police station and killing five police constables. Next 
month, Harikrishna led an STF team which killed five members of 
Veerappan's gang. In August, Veerappan killed Harikrishna, 
sub-inspector Shakeei Ahmed and 22 STF members 

1993 

In April, 22 members of a Tamil Nadu jungle patrol were killed by 
landmines laid by Veerappan's gang. In an encounter between the 
STF and Veerappan’s gang next month, six policemen and eight gang 
members were kilted 

1996 : / : 

In Otdober, VierapiMentemdGaddesaiu village and ruthlessly 
gunned down five trib^sloen^ that the villagers did not 
cooperate wtfiifiiep(^.HeiddnaiN)ed two pollcemenand ateacher 
in December tmdin^d hie 800*00^ He made incredible 

den«nd 8 W^pUt«hendb»theneg(M^ The combinedTask 


In June, three 


flitifibere of yeerappan^s gang -> Ayyan 
lewi^lhi} brother Arjonan —died by 
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'1 HAVE NO 
SYMPATHY 
FOR 

VEERAPPAN" 


According to R.R. Gopal, 
he will probably never meet 
Veerappan again 

T he 38-year'OW, 

handlebar-mustachioed R.B. 
Gopai, editor and publisher of 
Nakkeem, began his career as a 
lay-out artist. Today, he is 
Veerappan's sole confidant and 
iink with the outelde world. 

Establishing any kind of 
relationship with the dreaded 
sandalwood smuggier couldn’t 
have been easy. iMy team took the 
highest risk of being attacked by 
disgruntled policemen of Special 
Taskforce and at the same time 
winning over Veerappan’s 
confidence," he sa^. 

But his role in ^ negohatioris 
for Veerappan’s surrenttef imd tlM 
release of the nine hoslscHis held by 
him has evoked criticism from ^ 
many quarters. 


Cb Many writera and ciMiea ara quaaUonlngi your rola ki tha 
raoant Vaarappan aurrandar di«ma«:. 

At I was speciHcally asked the chief mimstefs of KamatdcaNid 
Tamil Nadu to intervene and help letea^ the iKMstages h^ 

Veoa^MA. When I reached Veerappan’s hideout, I was shodoed tosee 
the pli^ of the hostages who were dunned and handcuffed. It is puidy 
on hunumitmian grounds diat 1 agreed to iruervene. to savedie lives of 
ninepeople. 

Qi How could you nagotMa wKh a mlMia nuirdarar Ilka 
Vaarappan, whom you have gitmn o Ipt of madia mUaiqia? 

As When Cho Ramaswamy or N. Ram, bom emin^ joumaSists, have. 
mediated between political parties on t^ ^ue of electoral ailiances, 
why single me out for blame? Ld me inailto it t^iar, I have no syrapadiy 
nor do 1 approve of die ways of Veanppan. As a joumatisL initially it 
was a scoop When we produced the first-ever intmiew and 
photographs of Veerappan. Lat^ we shared the news of bur further 
encounters with him with the test of die media. 

Cb iTwiware strongrunwura drat a targa amount of napitay 
haa baan paid to Veerappan ttirough you, which ia why dia 
hoatagaawara ralaaaad. 

At It is thejealous rivals who ^ behind this story. It woidd be 
impossible for me to travel through deep forest areas carrying luige 
amounts of money in suitoases. No money was ptud to torn fcu'die 
lealease of the host^es. 

CU WhM hava you achlavadaa a JournaNat through your , 
Veerappan raporta? 

At As a jmuTialiM I was able to contdn his killings in the last 18 
mmiths, wfakdi itself is a great thing, l am not Saying he is a Buddha or A 
Gandhi. He is a cold-blooded killer. Still I feel grrat diat t was able to 
save some lives including those of the police and imonners in ite Um 

.fewmombs. 

Q» Haa tba ^uladon of MaldMemfi Increaaad dualo Ita 
Vaavappan covaragt? 

AtWoUceerun’s circulation has increased only marguudly and we are, 
able to maintanrour nimaber one position. But believe it or noL the 
circulation o^ all our rival publications and even Bi^lidi dtubes btwe 
imnvased due to their coverage and pictures ot Veerqqiao suppliad by 


Qt Nowdmt Vearappcmhas rafuaadtoauivandwr.Wduldyott 
go batdclnto dwforiid to paiatuM^ 

lAt Np. My role Is over.,l iton’t think 1 will ever meet Vean^ipaQ agaiii. 






dteforesL'lTieyambSdi^aUfevtorsediandtod^^ 

Indr^endence as^y are trapped between dieSTF and VeCrqnNto- 
Otdytakenoutofdieforest.wiUtheybeaUetoleada 

pea(^jkdlife.::'y.V';'";\ . ■ 

Alt Ara you a PMK aymptdMaar Mui woottm vHmia tdiaiini 


K varnmont? / 

ilaadniyfttagadireareaindw^Qalwaysberuid-eat^^ > 
Aheady, do tMK govenuremt kAt teaAine tt»legAiiado»flqpn^ 


vAdpij$AttiGleAftoive|i|tobsMd;|CAnmammd%innAumdgM^f^ 
ASsoeiAimhive vandidtsed jf^dfdce hi Mamsai. How emyon c#pMi 
a DMK sympaduser, when they, Idee all riding pardes, jure aher of 

'Npod?'' »>,v 
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sign of Veerappan. 

Instead, there was a fresh 
list of his terms of surren¬ 
der. He would not surren¬ 
der unless both the state 
governments gave a writt¬ 
en undertaking that he 
and his associates would 
not be detained, in a speci¬ 
al camp, for more than 
two years. And each 
member of the gang 
should be paid Rs 50 lakh 
for rehabilitation. 

According to Veerap¬ 
pan, an understanding to 
this effect would have to 
be signed by the chief 
ministers of Tamil Nadu 
and Karnataka, and the 
Union home minister. 

Such an assurance would 
have to be relayed on All 
India Radio, following f| 
which Veerappan and his 
men would turn them¬ 
selves over to the >1 
authorities. H 

Declared Veerappan: 8j 
"If you save my " 
life, I can save the country. 1 am not a 
poacher or sandalwood smuggler any 
longer and would like to be known as a 
politician." 

T his, for the moment, has put the lid on 
the possibility of Veerappan’s surrem 
der. But some vital questions remain 
unanswered. Ffor instance, did Veerap¬ 
pan really release the hostages without 
any ransom? There are unconfirmed 
reports that the tw o state governments 
did pay off Veerappan. Parallels arc 
being drawn to the time when Jayalali- 
tha had — according to Veerappan him¬ 
self — paid him Rs 3 lakh to secure the 
release of three slate officials in 1995. 
This lime, why would he release his 
prize hostages without extracting a 
pound of flesh from the stale 
governments? 

Another intriguing fact is that two of 
the hostages were said to be related to 
Veerappan. So, was the entire hostage 
drama stage-managed for some political 
gains? 

These questions might never be 
answered. Now, everyone seems to be in 
a hurry to distance themselves from the 
Veerappan fiasco. And this includes 
R.R. Gopal (sec box). 

In Madras, chief minister Karunani- 
dhi has made it clear that it will be impos- 



"He will not surrender 
because he Is scared to 
come out of the forests 
after killing so many 
people," says former 
DGPW.I.Dawaram 
(inset), who understands 
Veerappan’s criminal 
mind better than most 


sible to accept the present set of condi¬ 
tions laid down by Veerappan. And in 
Bangalore, J.H. Patel isknowjito have 
said: "We don’t want Veerappan’s 
shadow in the Karnataka forests. He can 
roam like a wild animal in the forests of 


Tamil Nadu." 

Far removed from all this, Veerappan 
continues to call all the shots deep in the 
forests of the two slates. While he is a 
man loathed and dreaded in the villages 
of Karnataka, he does enjoy some 
favour in the backward villages of Tamil 
Nadu. And that too, owing mainly to 
caste allegiance. Some people of the 
Padayachi Gounder community admire 
the fact that "one of them" commands 
such awe and attention. There have even 
been reports that these villagers have 
appealed to Veerappan "not to surrender 
and abandon them". 

A senior police officer di.smisses such 
talk as "hogwash" as only a "negligible 
number of the population — tho.se relat¬ 
ed to him or working for him—does not 
want him to surrender" 

"He will not surrender because he is 
.scared to come out of the forest after kill¬ 
ing so many people," feels former DGP 
W.I. Dawaram, who understands Veera¬ 
ppan’s criminal mind better than most. 

As the curtain.s come down on yet ano¬ 
ther act of the V^rap^ian surrender 
saga, the man and his myth continue to 
lord it over in the Jungles of Tamil Nadu 
and Karnataka. • 
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The Princess sni 


There was no predictability 
in Diana’s dealings with 

the media 


I n the end, it was in a bleak undcr|)ass off the wSeine river 
in Paris, in the wee hours of the morning, that the most 
photographed woman in the world look her curtain- 
call. In death, as in life, Diana, Princess of Wales, gave a 
crowd ol photographers their money's worth as they 
furiously recorded her image for the last time. 

It was the relationship between Dodi Fayed, the multi¬ 
millionaire son of Harrods owner Mohammed Al-Fayed, and 
Diana, that had been the f<3cus of frenzied media attention for 
the past month. As Princess Diana and Dodi sailed off on 
Mediterranean cruises, the paparazzi were in hot pursuit. A 
single photograph of Princess Diana kissing Dodi fetched a 
freelance Italian photographer 2..^(),()00 pounds. With figures 
like that there was no escaping the paparazzi. On the fatal 
night ol 30 August, there were 40 photographers waiting outsi¬ 
de the Rilz Hotel in Paris where the Princess was dining with 
Dodi Fayed. When they left by a rear exit, they were pursued 
by seven photographers on motorbikes. It was while trying to 
escape from the paparazzi at high speed that her car crashed 
causing the fatal accident. 

French police were quick to blame the paparazzi and arrest¬ 
ed all seven photographers immediately. They later seized 20 
rolls of film from them who had recorded Diana' s death. 

Back in Britain, reaction against the media was instanta¬ 
neous. As the new s broke of her death at 5 am in the morning, 
and the crowds started gathering outside Kensington Palace, 
Diana's residence in London, a bus driver going past the 
palace screamed at the waiting photographers: "Leave her 
alone." 

'fhcrc were immediate calls from some quarters for the 
introduction ol privacy laws, to ban intrusion into the private 
lives of public f)coplc. Others called for the public to boycott 
tabloids. 

The News Of 7he World took a slightly belated moral stand 
and announced that it had been olTeied a picture ol the Prin¬ 
cess dying in the back of her car for 2,(K),(KK) pounds and had 
refused. 

N o one can deny, however, that Diana showed no cemsisten- 
cy ift her attitude towards the media. The Princess and the 
press that followed her night and day shared a love-hate 
rclationsfiip. Though she described being followed by the 
paparazzi as "being raped", she would sometimes discreetly 
meet a tabloid reporter in his car or use his mobile phone to 
talk to his office. 

There were often instances w'hen she would say something 
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the Paparazzi 









L iving a stone’s throw from her resictence, Kensinotcm Pjriace, the tndtan High Commissioner, Dr L.M. 

Singhvi, had associated closely with Diana wtH}, he said, had strong links with India. In the f oyer of her 
house stood a foot-high crystal Ganeshaand the Princess was delighted thatthe God stood for good 
beginnings and good humour. 

On her famous trip to India in 1992 widi the Prince, she repeatedly called Dr Singhvi to make sure that she 
could visit Mother Teresa in Calcutta. When Mother Teresa was takeri illih Pome, She neafty i^ncelled her trip 
to Calcutta. It was the High Commissioner whO|K^^ded her togo^t^ wlmt work the Sisters were 

doing. 


FASCINATED 


BY INDIA" 


Indian High Cominisisioner Dr L.M. Singhvi talks about Diana’s 

relationship with the countiy 


Hljl She plunged into that one*day visit with $uch 
H H enthusiasm. iVe went to Shishu Sadan, where the 
orphaned children just refused to let her go. We went to 
Kalighat where people were dying. She went to each 
^ talked to them, she even brought them sweets. 

- ^ To watch befriend die suffering md share their 

pain,if only for a few moments, was fascinating. She 
^ would simply take the children in her htp and hug them 

’ Climax was in the Lq)rosy Home where she met the 

leprosy patients. She caressed them, held their hands 
without the slightest revulsion or fear. 

She was always fascinated by india ai^ the feeling of corm^asskm she 
found in ]^p]e. She would ask about Buddhism and Jainisin mid felt she 
should do more and more. On 6 June, 1997, the l^ihoeSs visited the 
Swaminarayan Temple in Neasden drawing huge crowds of admirers. 

The Princess wanted to visit India again in 1998 aftm* the royd 
delegation had left and she wanted to set up a special AIDS unit with 
Mother Teresa. She had asked for facts mid figures about the AIDS 
problem here. She had also wanted to set up a leprosy {noject in India next 
year. In Britain, she worked with several cities which had Inditm 
projects tike the Sight Savers and the International Leprosy Trust. 

Whife Prince Qiarles was interested in the hbriti^e of Indiaand in 
Indian {diiltuit^y , Princess Diana was interested in the tradition ci 
compassion. She want^ to do things to help, She had so nrany pfens for v 
the Mum. And she w^ always considerme. When my wife ahdi would go 
for ow morning wa^ she woiddof^ lx driyii^ M 
fee gym and die wodd tdways stop mid say heUo. 



n 









controversial to the media and then deny it the next day. In the 
last interview she gave to the French newspaper Le Monde, 
the Princess accused the Conservative government of not 
doing anything to ban landmines. When criticisms of her inter¬ 
ference in politics began to surface, she backed down and clai¬ 
med she lurl been misquoted. 

Six weeks ago, when she was holidaying with her sons on 
Mohammed Al-Fayed*s yacht (before the Diana-Dodi affair 
had started), she suddenly surprised photographers by jump¬ 
ing on a speed-boat and coming right up to them for what look¬ 
ed like an impromptu press conference. There standing in a 
leopard-print swimsuit she told journalists: "What I am going 
to do in the next one week will shock all of you." Having said 
that, she sped off again. 

The next day there came the familiar denial from her olTice. 
But 20 photographers and jounialists could not have got it 
wrong. Royal photographers of The Daily Mail and The Daily 
Mirror described how Princess Diana was always aware of 
the cameras. 1'he day before her death, while sailing near St 
Tropez with Dodi Fayed, she had even given a virtuoso perfor¬ 
mance for the media pack sitting in a boat about a hundred 
yards away. She had climbed a ski-jet and swung from the 
boat "like Tarzan's Jane" and dived into the waters fully 
aware of the telephoto lenses trained on her. 

This was typical Diana. She would encourage the press to 
come close when it took her fancy, and then cry foul whenever 
she felt they had crossed the boundary. 


At the Swaminarayan Temple in 
Neasden^ London 




Playing with an HIV-positive baby at . 
the Feben Hostel in Brazil 


There is no denying also that often Diana would be the pur¬ 
suer, manipulating the media to break stories about herself 
and the palace. It was with the help of Diana’s friends and her 
tacit consent that journalist Andrew Morton published her bio¬ 
graphy, Diana: Hvr True Story, in F)92 giving her side oi the 
story of the loveless marriage with Prince Chades. It was in 
this book, serialised by The Sunday Times and (hen extracted 
all over the world, that the Princess revealed her unhappiness 
at the palace, her struggle with bulimia, her attempted suici¬ 
des and the fact that her husband. Prince Charles, had been 
unfaithful. 

Later, she once again used the powerful medium of the 
BBC to give the interview to Panorama where she described 
how the "establishment" — Buckingham Palace - had tried 
to marginalise her and did not want her to be Queen. She accus¬ 
ed the palace of cutting her official engagements and scann¬ 
ing her mail. She made her famous "queen of hearts" declara¬ 
tion and admitted to an alTair with Major James Hew itt and 
the betrayal that followed. 

A t every stage. Princess Diana’s public relations seemed to 
overshadow that of' her former husband. While she was 
visiting landmine victims in Angola and Bosnia, and auction¬ 
ing her clothes to raise funds for charity, Prince C'harlcs seem¬ 
ed to be doing nothing more than holidayitig in Scotland or 
hosting birthday parlies for long-time sweetheart Camilla 
Parkcr-Bowles. 

Diana fully realised the power of the media, and over the 
last few years, she had wanted to use this ‘power' to draw atten¬ 
tion to the issues she was campaigning for, like landmines. 
Aids and homelessness. But the paparazzi (hat trailed the Prin¬ 
cess wanted more than just shots of Diana playing ministering 
angel. 

They wanted the ‘glamorous’ Diana with toe best wardrobe 
in the world. They wanted intimate shots of her with her new 
lover. And newspaper proprietors were willing to pay any 
price for it. 

"She had made a pact with the Devil," said Ann Leslie of 
The Daily Mail, a tabloid that published several pages of pho¬ 
tographs of the Princess and Dodi. "And when you make a 
pact with the Devil, the Devil gets you." • 

BhnimnIBtmi/LoeMm 








The media’s attitude to 
privacy needs to be 
re-examined, says 
Vir Sanghvi 

A S the international outpouring of grief over 
Princess Diana’s tragic and senseless death 
begins to abide, two core issues remain to be 
resolved. The first — the future of the British 
Royal F’ainily and its relations with its sub¬ 
jects — is a purely British concern. But the second — the 
ethics of celebrity journalism — is a global matter. It may 
be a less pressing concern to us in India but there is no 
doubt that new rules need to be evolved internationally. 

The posidons of the American and British media are 
broadly the same, with minor qualifications: public figu¬ 
res have no right to a personal life. 

In the IIS, this position has been used — .starting with 
the post-Watergate era and increasingly in recent years— 
to place the lives of most public officios under the harsh¬ 
est of scrutiny. 

it is thus entirely acceptable for Kilty Kelley to say in 
her besi-selling biography of Nancy Reagan that her sub¬ 
ject’s chief claim to fame during her years as a starlet was 
her proficiency at oral sex. To win a lawsuit against Kel¬ 
ley, Mrs Reagan would have had to prove that a) she had 
no proficiency in the skill described and, that b) Kelley 
made the allegation maliciously: in the US, absence of 
malice is a valid defence in a defamation case (which is 
why Morarji Desai got nowhere in his suit against 
Seymour Hersh). 

It is also fine for a Miami new.spaper to despatch teams 
ot photographers and reporters to Washington to stake out 
the home of presidential hopeful Gary Hart in the hope of 
seeing some woman emerge in the dark of the night. (The 
paper got lucky, Donna Rice was seen leaving Hart’s resid¬ 
ence in the early hours of the morning.) 

At one stage, newspapers used to conduct an internal 
check; did the revelation concern an event or a prix'livity 
that could affect the public figure’s performance of his offi¬ 
cial duties? Now, they no longer bother, arguing that they 
do not have the right to judge whether a sexual escapade or 
deviation could impair an official’s performance. Their 
job is: to report the news and to leave it to readers to decide. 

Of course, there arc exceptions to this inle. Most US 
papers would be reluctant to identify a public figure as a 
homosexual — though surely, a closeted homosexual 
would be vulnerable to blackmail which would certainly 
affect his performance in office. 

Other exceptions are made on a case-by-case basis. Dur¬ 
ing the period when the press was focussing on candidate 
Bill Clinton’s love life, it resolutely refused to reprixluce 
the widespread Wa.shinglon rumour that President Bush 
was having an affair with a member of his staff. And more 
recently. New York papers have shied away from report¬ 
ing that the city’s tough-talking Mayor Rudolph Giuliani 



is on the verge of splitting with his wife because of an 
involvement with another public official. (The magazine 
Vanity Fa/r finally broke the story last month, ) 


T he British media have rules that are less defined. 

Entertainers, royals and showbiz figures are usually 
fair game but a certain .selectivity applies to politicians 
where the ‘does-ii-affccl-his-performance’ rule is still used 
So, if heritage secretary David Mellor warns the press 
that It is going too far and ’drinking in the last-chance 
.salcKin’, then it is okay to revba! that he is having an extra- 
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mariul affair because it proves that he had a vested interest 
when he warned the press. 

On the other hand, whatever the truth might be about 
John Major’s alleged affair with a caterer (finally referred 
to by The New Statesman with disastrous consequences 
for the publication), the mainstream press will neither 
acknowledge the story nor launch an elaborate stalking 
operation of the kind that did David Mellor in. Similarly, 
there might be gossip about Gerald Kaufmann or Michael 
Portillo’s sexual preferences, but such speculations will 
never see print. (On the other hand, George Michael or 


Jason Donovan can expect no such protection.) 

The important difference between the mainstream press 
in Britain and America is that the Ameri' ans don't pay 
sources; the British do. David Mellor’s girilfiend made a 
bomb out of her story and any woman who has ever had 
sex with a celebrity can expect to make several thousand 
pounds if she sells her story to the Sun or The News Of The 
World. 

Of course, the Americans often use a face-saving formu¬ 
la. The source is asked to write a book of the My Nights Of 
Debauchery \aT\eiy, usually with a journalist as collabora- 
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The Kennedy-Monroe affair led to both 
their deaths. So was the affair nobody 
else *s business? Should the press have 
suppressed news of it? 



lor, and Ihc papers then pay hundreds of thousands of dol¬ 
lars for the rights to serialise the book. It was widely believ¬ 
ed that Kcjly hlshcr, the model who said that Dodi Fayed 
had promised to marry her, would use this method to 
enrich herself. Similarly, Major James Hewitt ‘wrote’ a 
book about his affair with Princess Diana (in collaboration 
with Anna Pasternak) sold fights to the world’s press and 
made enough money to retire. 

I n India, wc have few rules. Most editors have internal 
guidelines but these remain intuitive. Rarely, if ever, are 
they set down on paper or communicated to the staff as a 
whole. 

We have two basic categories of celebrity — film 
people and non-film people. The general practice is that a 
film person has no right to privacy but that the rest should 
be spared the humiliation of having their private life expos¬ 
ed in the press. 

The defence usually offered by the film-press is that 
film producers and stars use romances and sham- 
romances to boost movies and hype star images. As long 
as the media follow the prescribed line on the romances, 
nobody minds. In fact, actrds.ses are only too willing to 
give interviews about their love lives. 

The problems ari.se when the film press departs from the 
party-line. Only when an extra^narital affair that is sought 
to be kept secret is exposed, do the stars start complaining 
about invasions of privacy. The film press says — with 
some ju.slification — that you can’t invite journalists to 
write about your private life and to then decide that some 
areas are off limits. 



There are, nevertheless, some areas of concern. Unlike 
the international press, the Indian film magazines do not 
stalk or stake-out their subjects. Ironically, while this may 
help protect privacy, it docs nothing to advance the truth. 

For instance, if a film magazine reports that Sunny Deol 
is having an affair with Raveena Tandon (to pick two 
names at random), it will base the report on gossip or on 
speculation. All sources will remain unnamed. Rarely will 
the magazine follow Tandon or Dcol around or stake out 
their hotel rooms to see if liaisons are occurring. Given the 
absence of this kind of effort, it could be that Tandon and 
Dcol are not involved at all and the magazines have been 
misled. 

So, while film stars are lucky not to be stalked, the flip 
side is that they can’t complain if the stories arc wrong. 
The sad truth about this kind of journalism is that it relies 
on word-of-mouth, either from the principals themselves 
or from spectators. There is no investigative effort — 
because this effort would involve practices (stalking, stake¬ 
outs etc.) that the stars themselves would find even more 
unacceptable than the publication of inaccurate stories. 

W hen it comes to non-film celebrities, the rules of cour¬ 
se are different. (It is important to note that the differ¬ 
ence lies in the subjects, not in the journalists. Even non¬ 
film magazines — such as this one — are quite happy to 
treat movie stars — in this case, in our ‘Khaas Baat’ 
column — in a manner that would never be acceptable in 
political journalism.) 

The basic guideline here is: keep personal lives out of it. 
If the Prime Minister is having an affair, all of Delhi will 
know about it but journalists will never refer to it in print. 
If an Opposition leader is involved with a married woman 
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During the 
period when the 
press was 
focussing on 
presidential 
candidate Bill 
Clinton*slave 
life, it resolutely 
refused to 
reproduce the 
widespread 
Washington 
rumour that 
President Bush 
was having an 
affair with a 
member of his 
staff 


then it remains his business, not the media's. 

There are, ol course, exceptions. By and large, the press 
takes the line that if one of the involved parties wishes to 
talk, then it is okay to offer him or her a platform. The 
cover stories in such women's magazines as Savvy featu¬ 
res women talking honestly about their lives. And if, in the 
prcKess, the people they talk about gel hurt, nobody minds. 

. To take another instance. In 1979, when obscene photo¬ 
graphs ol Jagjivan Ram’s son Suresh and his future 
wife, Sushma, were being widely circulated no reputable 
journal was willing to touch them. (The exception was 
Surya, then run as a Congress mouthpiece.) But when Sur- 
esh’s ex-wife went to the press to complain about him in 
the aftermath of the scandal, she was received with 
sympathy. 

The guideline here appears to be* the media can’t invade 
the privacy of an individual.But if another individual, with 
some personal involvement, wishes to do so, then the 
media are happy to provide a platform. 


T here have always been those who argued — though 
less vociferously in the aftermath of Diana's death — 
that the Indian media should re-assess their positions. 
Some have said that the film press should be more aggres¬ 
sive. It is true that the stars would mind but a journalist’s 
ultimate loyalty is to his readers, not to those he writes 
about. And if stalking helps establish the truth, then why 
not do it? The readers have a right to know if an item is 
accurate. 

Similarly, some have argued that journalists should be 
more daring in reporting the private lives of politicians. If 
the leader of a party is promoting his girlfriend without 
ever admitting the relationship in public, then surely it is 


important to let readers know why the lady is being 
promoted? 

Or lake another instance. If a politician po.scs as a man 
who has sacrificed all pleasure in the pursuit of duly while 
he is actually having an affair on the quiet, then isn't it 
important for the press to expose him? 

At the very least, critics say, ih^ press should impose the 
‘does-ii-affect-his-performance’ rule. To simply look the 
other way is to deceive readers. 

Others go even further and say that we should impose 
the ‘report-it-anyway’ style of the American press. After 
all, how docs a journalist know whether something will 
affect a man’s perfonnance in office. Take the example of 
the late John F. Kennedy. The press knew that he was hav¬ 
ing an affair with Marilyn Monroe but refused to dig dee¬ 
per arguing that if the President wanted to sleep with a 
movie star, it was his own business. 

In fact, we now know that the Kennedy-Monroe affair 
led to two deaths. There is evidence to suggest (but not pro¬ 
ve) that Monroe was killed because of the affair. And Ken¬ 
nedy’s assassination could have been a mob-hit ordered by 
gangster Sam Giancana, who was also a player in the JFK- 
Monroe drama. 

So was the affair nobody else's business? Should the 
press have suppressed news of it? 

T here are no easy answers — either in India or abroad. 

But at least, from the Indian perspective, some things 
are clear: 

• We need to slop treating film people differently from the 
rest. You can’t apply standards that arc so widely diver¬ 
gent. This is not to say that Inder Gujral must receive the 
same treatment as Mamta Kulkami but, equally, they 
can’t be treated so differently—even in this magazine. All 
journalistic subjects have rights—as human beings. 

• We need some guidelines on privacy. The present frame¬ 
work is unsatisfactory. We can't say we'll only invade a 
woman’s privacy if her lover wishes to talk about her. She 
has a right to privacy—regardless of who does the talking. 

The other danger with the present system is that only 
people who have an axejo grind ever get heard, The reader 
never gels an objective view. 

• And, finally, I believe that there is a case for some impo¬ 
sition — no matter how limited — of the ‘docs- 
il-affecl-his-pcrformance’ guideline. If a politician is pro¬ 
moting somebcKly only because he is sleeping with her, 
then it is wrong to conceal this fact from the readers. And 
God knows, thcrchave been enough instances of that in rec¬ 
ent years. 

These are tentative suggestions, no more than points for 
debate. But whichever way you look at it, there seems little 
doubt that we need urgently to examine the media's attitu¬ 
des to privacy and celebrity journalism. 

We arc, 1 think, better off than the West where the whole 
issue will now be debated extensively and certain practices 
will have to be stopped. But that is not to say that the issue 
has no relevance for us. We still need to evolve a policy. 
And we need to do it before a tragic death forces us to a 
conclu.ston. • 
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PROFILE 


Time 

out 

As of now, R.C. Bhargava should ratherfinish 
writing the memoir of his Maruti years 


O ver the years, his name 
has become synonymous 
with Maruti. Not surpris¬ 
ing for a man who had 
been at the helm of Maru¬ 
ti Udyog Ltd for the last 16 years. In 
1981, when R.C. Bhargava was asked 
by the then managing director of 
MUL, V. Krishnamurlhy, to join the 
company, he had just finished a stint at 
Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd as direc¬ 
tor (commercial). 

At that time, Maruti was more of a 
vague dream than the success story 
that it is today. Most even thought the 
project would die a natural death even 
before it took off. Its initial aim was to 
manufacture cars with the collabora¬ 
tion of the Gcnnan Volkswagen. 
However, this did not materialise. 

Later, the Japanese Suzuki Motor 
Corporation stepped in as an equal par¬ 
tner with the Government of India. 
The rest, as they say, is history. And a 
significant part of Bhargava’s bio-data. 

According to the agreement bet¬ 
ween the two shareholders, both got to 
appoint the managing director by rota¬ 
tion — an experiment that is now 
being copied by the BSP-BJP coalition 
in Uttar Pradesh. So, should one really 
be surprised when things go wrong? 
And things have gone wrong. 
Initially, Bhargava was the Govern¬ 
ment of India's nominee as managing 
director. And later, when his tenn expi- 
icd, he was renominated: this time by 



Prime Minister, P.V. Narasimha Rao, 
happened to be in Japan at the time. 
And it was with his approval that 
Suzuki kept Bhargava on as its candida¬ 
te. However, this time round, when the 
music stopped, Bhargava did not get 
the chair. 

When his term finished on 27 
August this year, the Indian govern¬ 
ment announced that R.S.S.L.N. 
Bhaskarudu — a joint managing direc- 

At stake is the 
proposed plan for 
expansion of the plant 
in Gurgaon. The 
expansion is projected 
to cost Rs 2,000 crore; 

money which the 
Government of India 
does not have 


tor who has been with the company for 
nine years now—would succeed Bhar¬ 
gava. Barely 24 hours later, Osamu 
Suzuki, president of Suzuki Motors, 
said that he was not willing to accept 
Bhaskarudu as the managing director. 

Suzuki claimed that he had not been 
given adequate notice of the appoint¬ 
ment. What he left unsaid was the fear 
that Bhaskarudu shared the Govern¬ 


ment of India’s thinking, rather than 
the Japanese point of view. 

At stake is the proposed plan for 
expansion of the plant in Gurgaon. The 
expansion is projected to cost Rs 2,(XX) 
crore; money which the GOI does not 
have. 

The battle has been going on for 
some time now. While Suzuki has 
been suggesting that its Indian partner 
should raise the money by selling 
some of its equity, the latter, understan¬ 
dably, is not keen to take this way out. 
Doing so would only dilute the Indian 
equity in the company, making it less- 
than-equal partner. In various board 
meetings, Bhaskarudu has been taking 
the Indian government’s side —■ a fact 
that Suzuki knows only too well. 

An IAS officer of the 1956 batch, 
Bhargava has always been making 
news. Both about his professional and 
his somewhat high-profile social life. 
At times, however, the headlines are 
not so pleasant. Especially when they 
concerned the charges of corruption 
levied against him by the CBI. 

What didn’t help the graduate from 
the Doon School was the fact that the 
former industry minister, K. Karunaka- 
ran, had taken on his case as some sort 
of a personal crusade. But all of Karu- 
nakaran’s efforts to remove him were 
in vain. Suzuki’s contention being that 
as long as Bhargava was its nominee, 
the Indian government could not 
remove him. 

Which is why Suzuki’s cries of not 
being consulted at the time of choosing 
Bhargava’s successor ring somewhat 
hollow. 

Moreover, Suzuki is keen to get 
Bhargava back. Part of the agreement 
with its Indian partner was that while 
one chose the managing director, the 
other got to nominate the chairman. 
And since it is Suzuki’s turn to choose 
the latter — it is more than keen to get 
Bhargava back. As chairman. 

Howcvci, the 65-ycQr-old Bhargava 
IS not unduly perturbed. For a man 
who is single-handedly responsible for 
making Maruti what it is today, he 
should have no dearth of offers. For the 
time being however, the former manag¬ 
ing director wants to enjoy his retire¬ 
ment while he can — playing bridge 
and golf, and of course writing that ine¬ 
vitable book. 

All this is of course, as long as his 
retiremeni lasts. • 
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SPOTLIG 


Oh 

MOTHER! 

milllll Poor 

Dominique 
Lapierre! He probably 
never thought Mother 
Teresa could be such a 
‘pain’. Or, why would she 
be so hard on him. All he 
did was write the script 
for Mother Teresa: In The 
Name Of God's Poor, and 
then sold the film-script 
to an LA-based 
production company. 
Hallmark Entertainment. 

The Frenchman claims 
Mother had signed an 
‘exclusive contract’ in 
1982 for the "purpose of 
making this film". And 
that in 1989, he had given 
her the script for approval. 

However, Sunita 
Kumar, who’s close to the 
Nobel Laureate, has a 
different version: that 



MoUiw Tmmk doaliif IMT 
hMrt? 

Lapierre couldn’t have 
shown the script as 
Mother was away at the 
time. And that, in 1990, 
she cancelled the contract 



Domlnlqu* Laptom: 'Imach of tnrat’7 


as the script was 
inaccurate. 

Jim Towey, 
representing Mother, 
even says that she was 
"well within her rights to 
withdraw permission" as 
the script didn’t honour 
the one clause of 
agreement; it would serve 
the poor. Towey thinks 
Lapierre should come 


clean and apologise to 
Mother for ‘breach of 
trust’. 

It’s only after 
transgression that 
confession comes. But for 
someone who’s confident 
that "any heart can be 
opened", Lapierre must 
be wondering why 
Mother chose to close 
hers to him. 


Ashgari Bai 
HlHi wasn’t 
concealing her .scorn 
when she recently 
threatened to return her 
Padma Shri as something 
not even worth two meals 
a day. 

Dhrupad's last empress 
and her righteous anger 
found filmmakers 
Brahmanand Singh and 
Priti Chandriani deciding 
to make amends for the 
nation. The result was 
Ashgari Bai: Echoes Of 
Silence, a 4S-minute 
documentary which has 
the^#|titr-old singer 
ftflllll wadhya Pradesh 
twng about herself, 
witii flwr and elan—how 
slipped into oblivion 
lack of 
|iirtipnage...about her 


Sound OF SILENCE 


W 





AriifMl M: aoHlwy alniM 


incursions into, and the 
final conquest of the male 
domain of Dhrupad. 

"I fell into Dhrupad by 
accident," she says. 

"After 15 years of strict 
training, my guru, Zahur 
Khan, realist I had no 
murki in my voice. I 
couldn’t sing a taan, 
though I had tremendous 
sense of rhythm. So he 
made me sing Dhrupad, 
instead." 

She spoke—grey 
shawl wrapped around 
her silvery hair^an old 
woman sitting in what 
was once a bustling 
durbar. Maybe, it’s time 
for her now to fade into 
the sunset. But not before 
she’s made her point: let 
there be no repeat of an 
Ashgaii Bai again. 
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Life 

INSURANCE 

:GHAI 

STYLE 

Subhash 
Ghai has come up with 
yet another ‘creative 
venture’—only, this 
time it’s for the pardesis. 

Tired of calls from 
Dubai demanding 
extortion money, the 
director of Khalnayak is 
thinking of fixing for 
good the real-life villains. 

Taking off from the 
Gulshan Kumar murder, 
Ghai has hit upon the 



novel idea of a mafia-fund 
for all film personalities 
whose names figure in the 
hit-list. He has even 
souiiueil out his idea to 
friends like Jackie Shroff, 
Shah Rukh Khan and 
David Dhawan, so that 
they can pay up before the 
underworld decides to 
make short woik of them. 

Hit ya miss Mr Ghai, 
aren’t you pampering the 
dons? 


Red 

WRATH 

As a critic, 
Arundhati 
Roy has always been 
against distortion of 
reality. It’s ironical then, 
that the writer would be 
accused one day of doing 
pretty much the same by 
veteran Marxist E.M.S. 
Namboodiripad. 

Well, the atheist 
stalwart (surprisingly) 
had time to go through 
The God of Small Things. 
And what he found has 
made him angry. Set in 
EMS’s home state 
Kerala, the novel contains 
obvious, and rather 
unflattering, references to 
the CP1(M) leader and his 
comrades. "She’s trying 



niMto and AnIllhMto 

to pass on to the Marxist 
party the decline in moral 
values of her own class," 
wrote Namboodiripad in 


Degrees 


OF HONOUR 


Honourand 
praise can 
be rather embarrassing at 
times as Jagmohtui 
Dalmiya found out after 
being elected chairman of 
the International Cricket 


Committee, the sport’s 
apex body, 
remotercontrolled till 
then from England. A 
civic reception in 
Calcutta heard 
comparisons with Tagore 


Deshabhimani, his 
party’s state oigan. And it 
was the mention of his 
earlier re.sidence— 
which was plush enough 
to be converted into a 
luxury hotel—that 
particularly incensed him. 

But whether the 



‘GOST’ writer would be 
overawed by the 
communist spectre is a 
different matter. 


and other illustrious 
citizens, much to the 
cricket administrator’s 
discomfort. 

The recent conferring 
of an honorary D.Lit by 
Andhra University, 
however, could ease his 
discomfiture to an extent. 
But the unexpected 
honour at the; university’s 
66th annual convocation 
may spark other debates. 

What does sports 
administration, for 
instance, have to do with 
any literary process? Or is 
it the silken tongue that 
has made the university 
worthies consider 
Dalmiya for the degree? 
Jagmohan Dalmiya is 
quite easily the smoothest 
talker Indian sport has 
had. Where he stands out 
is; he makes sense. 

Maybe, the degree 
does, too! 
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Welcome to Pachmarhi. The Queen of the Satpuras. A place that nature crafreJ 
with care. A verdant hill resort for all seasons. A trekker's paradise that promises miles 
of walking pleasure. And yields a wealth of treasures. See the Pandava caves where the 
five Pandava brothers spent a part of their exile. Be a spectator at Reech Garh, a wonderful 
natural amphitheatre. Marvel at the 10,000 year old rock paintings at Mahadeo hills, 
that chronicle the life of our ancestors. Visit the sacred Jatashankar cave, that houses a 




Whsri to stay: Pachmarhi offers a wide range of accommodation to suit every budget. From the colonial style of Aodlr find Manor and fis^um fi edos f 
^ to snug cottages, tosy huts and comfortable rooms at Panchvab Hul» i Com gm, AnmUm and NoCMv Moniis. How to got thsrs: Piperiya (47 km) is 
^ a convenient railhead. Nearest airports are Bhopal (195 km) and Nagpur (262 km). Regular bus services and taxis are available from Rpariya. Hoshangabad, 
^ Bhopal and Nagpur. TWnpMlona: We also offer ali-inclusive packages to various destinations in MP from. Ahmedabad. Rhopat, Calcutta, Delhi. Mumbai 
A Nagpur. Fei moie Memwllon and booMnga. con t act your ncenet MPT office: AHMEDABAD: Hemkoot Complex. Ashram Road. Tdotax. 6580395. 
BANCMLORE: C/o Mngnayani Emporium. Pinto Tower. Residency Road. Telefax; 5582495. BHOHAL* 'Gangotri'. TT. Nagar. IM: 574289,554340/42/43 











rock formation resemLling ilie matted locks of Lord Skiva. Or just clirnk a rock, explore tk 
evergreen forests of Satpura National Park, splask in a cool pool, stand under a waterfall. 

Packmarki. just one of tke fascinating destinations to visit in magical, 
mystical Madkya Pradesk. Blessed ky nature. Sanctified ky faitk. Alive witk J sanchi 
wildlife. So, for tke koliday of your life, don't go Nortk, Soutk, East or West. Jr bhopal# 
Make it Madkya Pradesk tkis time. 


• BHOJPLifi 
BHIMBETKA# 




Fax: 552384. E*mail:mpt/brK)pe«dartmail.dartnet,com CALCUHA: 'Chrlrakoof. A.J,C. Bose Road 
Tel; 2478543. Telefax 2475855. CHENNAI: C/o Mrignayani Emporium, R.K. Mutt Road. Mylapore. 
Tel: 4942497. MUMBAI: World Trade Centre. Cuffe Parade. Colaba. Tel; 218/603. Telefax. 2160614. 
NAQPUII: Lokmat Bbawen, Wardha Road. Telefax: 523374. NEW DELHI: Kanishka Shopping Plaza, 
Aahoka Road. Tel: 3341187, 3366528. Fax; 3347264. PUNE: C/o Gurijnath Travels. 'Arthshilp', 
B#rao Road. Tal: 474356,466371. Fax; 451870. 
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Noteworthy 


ForShubha Mudgal, 
music is something to he 
shared with many 


H H flfilh AH More 

people 

thought 

mm mm had aiuioun- 
ced my departure from classical Indian 
music," But that's the way it’s been with 
Shubha Mudgal. Experimenting with 
music, breaking away from convention, 
springing surprises of the most delight¬ 
ful kind. That’s Shubha Mudgal for you. 

Which is why it is difficult to categori¬ 
se her — she does not belong to any one 
gharana. Unlike the usual practice, 
Mudgal has learnt music under the aegis 
of several teachers, each a master in his 
or her field. 

Trained initially as a kheyal singer by 
Pandit Ramashreya Jha in Allahabad, 
Mudgal later went to Delhi where she 
polished her skills under the tutelage of 
Pandit Vinay Chandra Maudgalya and 
Piuidit Kumar Gandharva. Stylistic tech¬ 
niques were learnt from Pandit Jitendra 
Abhisheki. 

Training in thumri came from Naina 
Devi. And all of this has lent versatility 
to her music. Her mastery over the entire 
range was evident in her super success¬ 
ful album. A// MoreAngana, an unortho- 
do^ venture in music by her standards 
—an a|bum of Sufi so|^s set to popular 

^^^uir the decision to cut a diiic of popu¬ 
lar, light songs did not come easy. It 
Required an orientation which was 
hitherto alien to her. She had often listen¬ 
ed with amazement to film songs which 
were conjured up in a jiffy and yet were 
able to strike the right, tuneful note. 
Unlike many of her musical colleagues, 
Mudgal does not look at film and pop 
songs with contempt. ''Accha sur laga- 
na utna hi mushkil hat, both in film and 
classical songs," she says. 

According to Mudgal, there are three. 
[ vital ingredients without which music 
^ cea,ses to be melodious: swar (note), sur 


(rhythm) and sahitya 
(meaning). "Whenever I 
listen to any song, I try to 
figure out what it is trying 
to say. Look at the songs 
sung in the West. Even 
they have a meaning. 
Michael Jackson’s songs, 
despite the beats and dan¬ 
ces, talk of pertinent 
issues, like racism." And 
that is why she is glad for 
Ali More Angana. Des¬ 
pite being a shift from her 
forte, it is devoid of inani¬ 
ties. And it thrills her no 
end when strangers ring 
her up for clarifications 
about the lyrics, which 
shows that they are listen¬ 
ing to it very carefully. 

Shubha Mudgal is not 
averse to the idea of sing¬ 
ing for movies but there 
is a condition attached: 
"It should be within my 
space," she points out. 
She has lent her voice as a 
playback singer in the 
Tamil movie, Vidyasa- 
gar, and the much talked- 
about Kamasutra by 
Mira Nair. And there 
may be more if "time and 
contract permits". 


W hat sets apart I 
MudgaPs voice I 
from many in her genre is I 
its .striking resonance and 
full-throatedness — a 
quality which was not bestowed by birth 
but was assiduously cultivated over the 
years. "Music itself is a big teacher. 
Very often it shows the way, telling you 
that you are not equipped for a particular 
mel^y or string of music." 

Mudgal does not belong to any musi¬ 
cal family. She was merely drawn to it as 
a child and her parents, especially her 
mother, encouraged her to take it up. 
She was encouraged to be curious and 
thereby began her experiments with dif¬ 
ferent gharanas of music. 




Her first major public performance 
came in 1982, in Bombay, organised by 
Sur Singer Samsad. Though her perf orm¬ 
ance won her rave reviews—something 
which she least expected — she knew 
that her best was yet to come. "I had 
been taught well and though I was not 
bad, lots more had to be done." 

And it is this determination to perfect 
her skills which makes her undergo the 
daily riyaz. In doing so, once again, 
Mudgal displays a knack for breaking 
away from conviction. "I prefer to do my 
riyaz late at night. Otherwise, it is after 
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about 10 am till lunch time. I also perfect 
my skills while I teach my students." 

Driven as she is by this insatiable thir¬ 
st for knowledge, Mudgal is always mak¬ 
ing forays into diverse fields, adding on 
to her repertoire. Concerts on Kabir 
parva, Meera parva, Tulsi parva and 


the quickest and the most positive way 
of communicating with people, I found 
it matchless as a medium to convey to 
people all the nuances of music." She 
was not satisfied with the few websites 
on Indian music, they being either based 
from outside the country or a mere col¬ 



"Music itself 
is a big 
teacher. Very 
often it shows 
the way, 
telling you 
that you are 
not equipped 
fora 

particular 

melody" 


Soor parva, selected texts from San.sk- 
rit, Brajbhasa and other Indian dialects, 
composing music for dancers, ballets 
and documentary films, television seri¬ 
als and advertising films—she has done 
them all. 

For now, her antennae are focused on 
the website. Open the website ww.raag- 
sangeet.com, and you can access the 
first site generated within India and initi¬ 
ated by Mudgal. Another feather in her 
multi-hued cap. 

Music, for Mudgal, is something to be 
shared with many. "And Internet being 


lection of articles on music, none of 
which was able to answer specific indivi¬ 
dual questions. 

The website is a core of information 
on Hindustani vocal music. "I do not 
feel I am equipped to handle Carnatic 
music as I have little knowledge of it." 
Though the idea of a website germinated 
in Mudgafs brain, she is taking no credit 
for it. "It has been successful due to 
efforts of many. You can hear live music 
on the Net and these are royalty-free con¬ 
tributions from singers. Moreover, if 
certain questions are asked, which I fire) 


I am unable to answer, then 1 leave it to 
people who arc equipped to answer the 
music lovers." Not satisfied with what 
she has achieved on the Internet, 
Mudgal now wants to capture music on 
CD-Rom. Which is going to be yet ano- 
ther pioneering effort. 

doing all this, Shub- 
ha Mudgal has just one 
interest in mind — to 
popularise Indian music. 
Try telling her that Indian 
classical music is not all 
that popular, and she 
looks affronted. "I think 
the shelf-life of classical 
music is much more than 
that of pop music which, I 

iLbCll months at the most. Whe- 
IQ. reas, a raag or any othtJt 

classical note can he 

^ down the line." She 

VirjWQ laments the shortsighted 

IIV/WO 

ay, I companies. 

\ 7 nil However, Mudgal her- 

y self has not given in tothc 

I flrP dictates of the market. In 

1 di C concerts, she never 

nnpH ^ number from her 

ppCU popular album, Ali More 

j Angana. "Yes, there have 

been requests from the 
liar I audience but I prefer to 

sing within my space, 
ly" The numbers in the cas- 

^ selte are based on raags 

and when 1 am faced with 
requests, I sing a song bas¬ 
ed on such a raag [that 
the popular number is bas¬ 
ed onl." 

So, is she having 
.second thoughts on cutt- 
■■■■■■■■■■■• ing the album at all? Does 
she regret it? "Not at all," says Mudgal, 
"It was an experiment of which I am pro¬ 
ud but now I want to stick to my orienta¬ 
tion which is classical music." 

That's how she wants to remain in the 
eyes of the public—*. gayika who treats 
a raag in sure, deft strokes which mirror 
her feelings and often of her listeners 
too. Nothing could give her greater thrill. 

As she says with a palpable sigh of 
relief: "Thank God, I am identified with 
classical music." • 

PBUrnimo&h/MrnwOMil 
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A new computer-aided 
technology is working 
wonders at Madras ’ 
Spastic Society 


N arasimhan is different. He is a 
gifted child. For instance, if you 
give him your date of birth he'll 
be able to tell you the day it fell on. 

But being handicapped, things like 
computers were inaccessible to him. 

But that was before project 'Catered’ 
happened. 

Catered, which is the acronym for 
Computer-Aided Teaching and Rehabi¬ 
litation for the Disabled, is a joint pro¬ 
ject undertaken by the Rajiv Gandhi 
Foundation (RGF), the Spastic Society 







Reaching out 


of Tamil Nadu in 
Madras and NUT. After 
identifying the needs and 
demands of spastic 
children, NIIT has deve¬ 
loped a software design¬ 
ed specially for them. For 
those who cannot use 
their elbow on the key¬ 
board, there are specially- 
designed pressure-pads 
that can be operated with 
the feet. 

"This software is call¬ 
ed I-wiite and it has been 
a boon for children with 
verbal disabilities in ‘ 
terms of communication," 
say s Professor Jr Isaac of NUT. The pro¬ 
ject has not only helped children commu¬ 
nicate better but has also made learning 
much easier. "We are looking at cost- 
effective, innovative strategies," says 
Aloka Gu^ director of the Spastic 
SodetyMni concept has now changed 
from teacher-driven to. learner-driver 
educational exercises. So tdler the child 
understands the operatiqnal aspects of 
the progranune, she is on her own to 
mark out areas of interest and learn more 
,i|jbput them," she adds. 

Put this is just one of the many ^areas 
this team is working on. "A very COD- 


Beginning with just ten 
children in 1981, the 
Society now has 300 in 
the academic wing. 
There are also 55 
non-academic students 
who are tai^^ht 
income-generating 
skills like making 
candles, diaries and 
pens 


servative estimate of people afflicted 
with disability in this country would be 
between five to six per cent," says Javed 
Abidi, programme officer of the disabili¬ 
ty cell in RGF. "And out of the total num- 
ter of disabled children only two per 
cent are going to school," he adds. The 
ftgure is rather shocking and not much is 
being done by the government either. 

"Since there are not many schools for 
disabled children, the focus of this pro¬ 
ject is on special schools," adds Abidi. 
The computer-aided teaching project for 
disabled children is first of its Itind to 
have been implemented. However, this 
computer technology will be taloen to 


other places as well. Wipro has already 
promised the Spastic Society of 
Bangalore a similar package. 

Besides this the Spastic Society of 
Tamil Nadu has also tried to take correc¬ 
tive measures. "We go to hospitals and 
look at babies with high risk of develop¬ 
ing disabilities and try to work on ways 
of reducing their disability risk," says 
Aloka Guha. 

The enthusiasm over the project is 
quite palpable. More than 30 per cent of 
the staffers at the Spastic Society compri¬ 
se people with some disability or patents 
of disabled children keen on voluntary 
work. "I am very happy that now my son 
is learning so much," says Lakshmi 
Samoa, mother of a spastic child who 
gave up her job of chartered accountan¬ 
cy to do volunta^ work for the 
organisation. 

Beginning with just ten children in 
1981, the Society now has 300 children 
in the academic wing, who follow aregu- 
lar course of study. The number of non- 
academic students standwt 55. The non- 
academic children develop income¬ 
generating skills like making candles, 
diaries and pens. 

Now that the Spastic Society is going 
great guns, peth^ it is time to redefine 
the word spastic. Earlier, it was defined 
as an active mind trqiped in a disobedi-. 
ent body. For spastic children, despite 
having a brain which is as good as any 
other, were unable to participate in nor-, 
mal activities. Now, tte new computer- 
aided technology will go a long way in 
achieving a compatibility of ^ b^y 
andmind. • 
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MILITANCY 



Haleema (extreme 
right), living in 
Srinagar, has no 
work. In the six 
years since her son 
went missing, 
Haleema has 
approached Rajesh 
Pilot, Farooq 
Abdullah and other 
ministers. But 
nothing has 
happened so far 


Ground reality 


T he Jaminu Road, south from 
Srinagar for Anantnag, lakes 
you into defeated country. 
Dusted up, naked brick houses 
crumbling in darkness on a 
sunny aflemtxm make up the few and far- 
flung villages whose women sit bowed 
by the window in preparation for the eve¬ 
ning meal, and where men squat under 
roadside trees with workless resigned 
faces. 

Up and on the side of that road into 
south Kashmir are trees heavy with 
apples that the rain that has not fallen has 
to ripen. Mai/c crops stand supple and 
shiny in the sun but the picture of the still- 
green apples that no one in Bombay or 
Delhi or Calcutta will buy stays. 

Past Kokemag, it gels higher and c(k>- 
ler and happier and you try not to remem¬ 
ber. Birdsongs fill the mountains. A 
woman cradling her child, his eyes fol¬ 
lowing you, sits with another on a grassy 
slope that pines at the top. 

Below, where the rushing whitc^ 
streams are, sharp-edged and maroon'' 


Kashmiris continue to 
face a no-win 
situation despite tall 
claims made by 
politicians 

grass-lined, men and women sit in the 
shafts of sunlight piercing the high cano¬ 
py of walnuts and deodars. Everywhere 
are red and purple and white wild 
flowers. 

The colours run out in Magam Rakh 
village. Nasir Mehmood, an arrested 
Harkat-ul-Ansar militant, said during 
interrogation in April 1996 that the four 
foreign hostages kidnapped by the Al- 
Faran group — Donald Fred Hutchings, 
Keith Charles Mangan, Paul Seymour 
and Dirk Hasert—were killed and buri¬ 
ed in the hills around here in December 
1995. 

Security forces interrogated villagers 
about this for weeks together and con¬ 


ducted extensive diggings. 'Fhe bodies 
were never found. But the villagers still 
bear the scars of those searches. Any 
mention of the h(vstages brings fear right 
back into their lives. 

”'rhe hf^siages were never brought 
here," says Syed Habibullah, the aging 
nmiherdar of the village, sitting in a 
small medicine .shop whose young 
owner gets growingly nervous with the 
conversation. "Maybe Nasir Mehmood 
came here but w'c don’t know." 

Soon, the shop-owner rises, saying in 
dialect that he is closing up and Hahibul- 
lah gets up and, picking up his two- 
in-one, lumbers out of the shop-door. 

It is 2 pm and no one is; round. "Don’t 
go up to the village/' he says. "There is 
nothing there." 

1’here is nothing there. The kidnapp¬ 
ings that blackened Magam Rakh on 
Kashmir’s map brought violent interro¬ 
gators and the fear of outsiders but no 
school nor dispensary nor any of the 
other things of development. It is not dus¬ 
ty like the other villages of south Kash- 
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mir because the road ends here. 

Syed Habibullah finally left, bent and 
heavy-gailed, a sudden and terrible vic¬ 
tim, like the other villagers, of seven 
years of militancy that has left lew vic¬ 
tors behind. 

UP NORTH 

Up north, the picture is little different. 
Trehgam village in Kupwara, w'here you 
cross the treacherous nullahs and high 
mountains to go to Pakistan, was where 
Kashmir’s insurrection for Independen¬ 
ce began with the legendary founder of 
the Jammu and Kashmir Liberation 
Front (JKLF), Maqbool Butt. 

Butt was hanged in Tihar Jail in 1984. 
His three brothers, Ghulam Nabbi, Man- 
zoor Ahmad, and Zahoor Ahmad, came 
in with him. Manzoor and Zahoor were 
JKLF aciivistli in Muzzafarabad while 
Ghulam Nabbi was a tailor and as.sociat- 
ed with the JKLF in Kashmir. 

The Butts were never well-off and got 
poorer as Maqbool’s activities invited 
repeated government retribution. Their 
two-storeyed house in the village is bare 
and when Ghulam Nabbi died in an acci¬ 
dent in Chanpora in Srinagar in 1994, a I 
friend of his was supporting his son, Par- 
vez Ahmad's education, and giving him 
small sums. Ghulam Nabbi’s widow, 
the friend tells you, once borrowed 
money to make the trip to Srinagar to 
visit her son. 

When alive, Ghulam Nabbi neither 
asked — nor received — any financial 
support from the JKI .F in Kashmir. You 
saw those that could help and didn’t, 
lounging, wearing expensive shawls by 
the side ol LPCi healers, making out as 
film stars and giving speeches. Nor did 
the secessionist Hurriyai Conference 
come to their aid. When Ghulam Nabbi 
died, they came in 16 cars to his funeral 
in Kupwara. 

Ghulam Nabbi's elder daughter, who 
had then to leave the house to teach, was 
yet proud of the family legacy as she ser¬ 
ved tea and cookies and insisted you sha¬ 
red their frugal meal. In 1995, Manzoor 
Butt, the third brother, returned from 
Pakistan and was killed in an encounter 
in the v^gc. The daughter was married 
last ydi and Parvez, who is still stu¬ 
dying, has the responsibility of the 
family. 

Kupwara remains a militant bastion. 
The only incident this 15 August of two 
rocket-firings was reported here. And 
such Afghani-dominated groups as the 
tashkare-Toiba continue to engage the 


army in fierce fights in these high moun¬ 
tains. But few Kashmiri fighters remain 
here. And it is hopeless for them to look 
up to the Butt family history and home. 

IN SRINAGAR 

Haleema, living in Badshah Bagh in 
Srinagar, doesn’t even have the small 
comfort of lineage. Her husband, A)i 
Muhammad Butt, is mentally unstable 
and her son, Bilal Ahmad Butt, a labou¬ 
rer with JK Fed, disappeared in 1991 
from the custody of the Border Security 
Force (BSF). 

Haleema has no work. She has two 
daughters (one married and the other in 
class 10), Bilal’s wife, his two children, 
her husband, and her 12-year-old son 
Shakil to provide for. In the six years 
since her son went missing, she 
approached Rajesh Pilot, Farooq Abdul¬ 
lah and one or two of Farooq’s mini¬ 
sters. But he could not be traced. 

Last year, her small house was wash¬ 
ed away in the floods. Last month, 
Jammu and Kashmir Police’s Special 
Task Force raided her rented place, slap¬ 
ped the married daughter, Waheeda, and 
locked all the women up and kept Shakil 
all night in an interrogation room. Sha- 
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kil IS too dazed to talk and 
Haleema says he gets 
blood in his urine since 
and she doesn’t know 
why. 

Shakil left school and 
picked up a job at a stu¬ 
dio. For two months now, 
he has not been paid his 
salary of Rs 400. How 
does Haleema run the 
hou.schold? Does she get 
any money from the 
government? No. "We 
went to the Hurriyat 
people," she says. "But 
they gave me no money. 
Nothing in six years." 

How does she go on 
then? The room she is in 

I has a lone wall-hanging 
of a holy paragraph and a 
vase of plastic flowers. 
Waheeda has Bilal’s 
young son. The two small 
cups of tea are only for 
, the visitors. "I go to — 
I saheb," she says, naming 
ajoumalist. Heandafew 
others give her some 
money every month and 
rice and flour. 
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MIUTANCY 


Relatives of those 
kidnapped by the 
Al-Faran: haunting 
memories 


Security forces 
have interrogated 
villagers around 
Kokernag about the 
four foreigners 
kidnapped by the 
Al-Faran and have 
dug up the entire 
area. The people 
still bear the scars 
of those search 
operations 


Halecma is lucky. There is still a fami¬ 
ly and a plot of land. There is this slain 
militant’s wife, rejected by her parents 
and driven out from her in-law’s home, 
who had to give away her two girl childr¬ 
en and get to work. Knowing her makes 
it hard to figure out which is worse: per¬ 
sonal or political bondage? 

THE FOUR MEN 

Such human suffering moved Babar 
Badre, Imran Rahi, Bilal Lodi and Ghu- 
1am Mohiuddin Lone to start unconditio¬ 
nal talks on their own with Narasimha 
Rao and his home minister, 
S.B. Chavan, in March 19% for a negoti¬ 
ated settlement of the Kashmir issue. 
Today, each of them represents a differ¬ 
ent picture of defeat. 

Badre joined Farooq Abdullah’s 
National Conference (NC) before the 
last Assembly elections, was made a 
councillor, and now reckons autonomy 
for Kashmir to be the key thing. Rahi, 
Lodi and Lone kept out and reasoned 
that Badre had joined the NC "out of des¬ 
peration or seeing no easy resolution of 
the Kashmir problem." But they said 
this in their homes in Tulsi Bagh which 
is an enclave protected by the Central 
Reserve Police (CRP). 


Untrue, therefore, the lot of them? 
Hardly. Babar Badre set up the Muslim 
Janbaz Force in 1990, launched the first 
of the rocket attacks against the CRP on 
Dal Lake, spent 18 months in Jail, and 
returned to revive his old force, before 
joining with the others to begin talks in 
Delhi. 

Imran Rahi, tall, bearded, a chain- 
smoker, and being the most broken o(‘ 
them inside, was first imprisoned in 
1984, broke jail in 1990, was rearresled 
and then released after almost four years 
in November 1995, twice took weapons 
training in Pakistan, and was the Hi/.bul 
Mujahideen’s (HM) Number Two man 
in Kashmir and its logistics chief before 
being taken in. Bilal Lodi formed the Al 
Burq and lost his men fighting Indian 
troops in the Uri sector, returning from 
Pakistan. And, Lone was a close associa¬ 
te of the fonner HM chief, Master Ahsan 
Dar, and arrested alongwith Dar when 
the BSF found Dar in his Srinagar resid¬ 
ence in September 1994. 

Their "credentials" were fine but few 
believed they would succeed in their 
object of getting India to the table for 
talks. "We knew Indians, Pakistanis and 
Kashmiris had to resolve this together 
but we wanted to get at least two of the 
three parties—Kashmiris and Indians 


— talking first," says Rahi. 

It was this conviction that helped 
them overcome the initial objections of 
the JKLF and the IIM and of several poli¬ 
ticians. Rahi remembers meeting Syed 
Ali Shah Geclani, the Jamaat-e-Islami 
chief, at Delhi Airpoil’s baggage clear¬ 
ance section. "We told him we were 
going for the talk," reminisces Rahi, 
"And he said, "Aazmudah rah aazmu' 
dan khat(hast' which in Hindustani 
means, Aaznunr huye ko bar bar aznui- 
na hefkooj) fun . But we went ahead." 

Rahi says both Rao and Cliavan acted 
honourably but that Rao was voted out 
of office soon after. The four had asked 
for release of prisoners, disarming of 
such renegade groups as Kukka Parrey's 
pro-India Ikhwan, and a cessation of all 
offensive army operations. None of this 
happened. Deve Gowda promised to see 
things through but he was soon enough 
replaced by Inder Gujral. Meanwhile. 
Farooq returned as chief minister, Badre 
joined him, and Gujral, under pressure, 
retracted his earlier commitment for 
unconditional talks. "Mr Gujral came 
and shut the door we had half-opened," 
said Rahi. 

Rahi, Lodi and Lone are nowhere 
men then. They live in a high-security 
zone but they don't fear for their lives. 
"No militant will kill us," says Rahi cal¬ 
mly. Does he fear the anger ol Kashmi¬ 
ris? "Yes," he says. Have they been taun¬ 
ted? "Yes," admits Lodi, "By the profc.s- 
.sional politicians." 

THE VICTORS 

One of these Kashmiri politicians 
said, apropos of Rahi and the others: 
Khiida hi mila, na visale sananrJNa 
idhar ke rah(\ na udhar ke " (They 
found neither Lord nor love; they arc nei¬ 
ther here, nor there.) This charming poli¬ 
tician owns a Maruti Zen and a Tala 
Sumo and lives in a house allegedly paid 
for by a Pakisian-occupied-Kashmir 
politician. 

Another Kashmiri politician said of 
them: "I spit on them." This one is said to 
have received Havala money. And his 
sons, who work abroad, have kept stu¬ 
diously away from miiilmcy. "Many 
Kashmiri women have been raped by 
Indian securitymen," he said, speaking 
to Sunday, last month. 

"Yes. Many militants have been 
accused of raping, too," you told him. 

"They arc our men," he said. 

And his tone was victorious. • 

Sabnmmnlmi/Mimgw 
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GAME CHACHA 

PLAYS 


Congress president Sitaram Kesri accuses Gujarat CM Shankersinh 

Vaghela of corruption 




id he look ner¬ 
vous?" Sunday 
asked Congress 
president Sila- 
ram Kesri for his 
impression of Gujarat chief minister 
Shankersinh Vaghela after the two 
leaders had met. 

Kesri settled himself comfortably in 
his sofa at Ahmcdabad airport's VIP 
lounge and considered the question lei¬ 
surely. "I did not go (to meet him). He 
came to see me. He was there for four or 
five minutes. Was he nervous? Yes, he 
did seem worried," Kesri said And smil¬ 
ed wolfishly. 

The last victim of the smile was for¬ 
mer Prime Minister H.D. Deve Gowda, 
who lost his job after the Kesri-lcd Con¬ 
gress withdrew support to the United 
FtoiiI government. Gujarat chief mini¬ 
ster and president of the Rashtriya Jana¬ 
ta Party, Shankersinh Vaghela, could be 
the next one. > — ■ 

When Vaghela split KfiSTI 

the Bharatiya Janata‘Par- 
ty in Gujarat and toppled MrO* 

the government to install cmpa 

himself as chief minister, 
the Congress rushed to Ablllf 

his rescue. Here was a ”Whc 

man who was bom in the ♦ • a. v 
cradle of the RSS, who mi^ttN 
had grown up with BJP ^Ihgvf 
sanskiu and had shown , 
the courage to opt out of IS COIT 
the sangh parivar to ||||ll 

claim what was due to ' 

him. 

After the split, the RJP and the Con¬ 
gress had 45 MLAs each. Sixteen MLAs 
were Independent. The BJP had 76. 
Together the Congress and the; RJP 
could form a government. So they did, 
and claimed that they had defeated com¬ 
munal forces. 






' •' v.i.. 


Kesri made a 
hard-hittiiig 
speech at 
Ahmedabad. 
"Whoever he 
might be, Vaghela 
will have to go if he 
is corrupt," he 
thundered 






ittmg However, inevitably 

k things went sour. 

According to the Con- 
BO&u* gress, it decided to sup- 
VPr hp Vaghela because he 

would light the BJP. But 
VsghdS in elections to the local 
n0n if hp bodies, it found the RJP 
® ^ doing deals with the BJP. 

[it) he So in some areas the RJP 
Prpd others 

the BJP. And the Con¬ 
gress was a loser 
throughout. Not only had the RJP decam¬ 
ped with traditional Congress voles, but 
it also used this to help the BJP win. 

During his tenure as CM, Vaghela did 
some ingenious social engineering to 
break the Congress KHAM (Kshatriya 
Harijan .Adivasi Muslim) formulation 


and to float the HAMDOST (Harijan 
Adivasi Muslim Dalit Scheduled Tri¬ 
bes) formula as the RJP mainstay. 

He did this by introducing several wel¬ 
fare schemes: getting the state govern¬ 
ment to pay salaries to moolvies and 
purohits and launching employiiieiU 
schemes for poor Muslims—in the pro¬ 
cess becoming a messiah ot the minority 
community. The man who had been a 
regular at RSS shakhas had plucked 
away a section of the Congress support 
base. The party began to sense danger. 

M eanwhile, the Calcutta session of 
the Congress saw a significant 
development. Ahmed Patel, party treasu¬ 
rer and member of the Gujarat unit, won 
the election to the Congress Working 
Committee with the highest number of 
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voles, of which a large chunk came from 
his home stale. This meant that infight¬ 
ing in the Gujarui Congress, possibly 
most ferocious in the last five years, was 
.slowly coming to an end. 

Kesri a^led promptly. He named C^D. 
Patel, a former deputy chief minister, 
the new PCC chief. Patel replaced Pra- 
bodh Raval who had held the post for 
nearly eight years in two stints. 

Nomially, Raval would have fought 
tooth and nail with the high command. 
But such was the Vaghela scare that 
Raval accepted his ouster in good grace. 
"Everyone wanted a change, so there 
was a change. Not only have 1 .stepped 
down, but I am active in helping C.D. 
Patel," said Raval. 

With infighting within controllable 
limits, Kesri thought that at least one of 
his problems was over. Whether it was 
Chhabildas Mehta or Amarsinh Chau- 
dhary, the Congress was now convinced 
that it would perish at Vaghcla’s hands 
if it did not unite. Mehta told Sunday, 
"Surprisingly, there is supprirt and coo¬ 
peration from all quarters." 

This feeling of bonhomie resulted in a 
massive public meeting organi.scd in 
Kesri’s honour at Ahrnedabad recently. 
Old-timers said they hadn’t seen such a 
big Congress meeting in the last ten 
years. The crowds turned up to hear 
Kesri; but they also turned up to congra¬ 
tulate a united Congress. 

Kesri’s speech w,is hard-hitting. 
"Vaghela ho ya Baghela, agar corrupt 
hoga to jayega (Whoever he might be, 
Vaghela will have to go if he is cor¬ 
rupt)," he thundered. He added, appa¬ 
rently, on the spur of the moment and 
quite artlessly, that he would send Con¬ 
gress observers to verily charges of cor¬ 
ruption against Vaghela. 

T hat is the strategy. Kesri knows that 
the minute the Congress withdraws 
support from the Vaghela government 
and elections are declared, the BJP has a 
good chance of forming the govern¬ 
ment, after a Bharat Milap kind of scene 
with Vaghela. Fie understands that 
Vaghela has to be demystified and the 
Congress strengthened before taking 
any drastic step. 

So, Kesri has embarked on a 'rubbi.sh 
Vaghela’ exercise. This can be done if 
the Congress charge sheets him on cor¬ 
ruption — an issue which already exists. 

What after that ? There are some scena¬ 
rios which the Congress is toying with 
so that the BJP doesn’t have the 
advantage. 



When Vaghela 
split the state BJP 
to install himself 
as chief minister, 
the Congress 
rushed to his 
rescue. However, 
inevitably things 
turned sour 


• The Chimanbhai Patel model: The 
hop, skip and jump stages Vaghela has 
already covered. Patel split the Janata 
Dal in Gujarat, formed the Janata 
Dal(G) with himself as chief minister 
and then merged into the Congress. 
Vaghela has to make the leap into the 
Congress. He will still slay CM but 
won’t have a parly. The Congress might 
have been interested in this scenario 
once, but in its current ecstatic mood of 
unity and oneness is not buying it. 

• 7’he I.K. Gujral in the RJP model: 
Vaghela goes and his place is taken by 
someone who toes the Congress line. 
However, the problem with this is that 
there is no one in the RJP to replace 
Vaghela. 



gress cooperates with Vaghela in the 
Assembly elcclion in relum for seals in 
the Lok Sabha which Vaghela wins for 
the Congress, But the Congress is afraid 
that if' it waits till the Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions to test this out, it might lose its base 
to the RJP. 

.As none of these scenarios is satisfac¬ 
tory, the only way out is to pull out of the 
alliance. But this has to be done cau¬ 
tiously, ensuring that the BJP doesn’t 
get a foot in the dcx)r. Ideally, the Con¬ 
gress would want to create conditions— 
Vaghela’s corrupt government, etc. — 
to pull out and have an extended spell of 
FVesident’s Rule in Gujarat. This would 
make RJP MLAs run helter-skelter. 
Half arc already willing to go lo the .IP. 
The other half would come to the 
Congress. 

However, in doing this, the Congress 
is faced with an uncomfortable ques¬ 
tion. In Bihar, despite proven charges of 
corruption, the Congress did everything 
to keep Laloo Yadav afloat on the 
ground that he was fighting the BJP. Sur¬ 
ely the same logic should work in the 
case of Vaghela? 

Not so, say Congressmen, a little 
embarrassed. In Bihar. ].akx) was fight¬ 
ing the BJP. But in Gujarat, despite Con¬ 
gress’ support. Vaghela i. not doing so. 
Instead, he’s collaborating with the BJP. 

Though Kesri did not spell out any 
lime-frame for the Vaghela government 
in Ahrnedabad, Congressmen are taking 
bets on who will crash out first: I.K. Guj¬ 
ral or Shankersinh Vaghela. • 

Baumym 
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I’m OK, 
you’re OK 

Gujral, Kesri and their chemistry of survival 


P rime Minister I.K. Gujral 
has learnt one important les¬ 
son from his predecessor: 
he milst keep the Congress 
president happy at all costs. 
Fortunately for Gujral, unlike H.D. 
Devc Gowda, he has a good equation 
with Kesri, who’s after all, a fellow 
Rajya Sabha member from Bihar. So, 
ringing up Kesri to clear any major 
appointment, or even discuss the odd 
trip to the United Stales, is no big deal 
for him. 

In fact, he’s more at ease dealing with 
Kesri, than with others like ihe cantanke¬ 
rous Harkishen Singh Surject of the 
CPI(M). Gujral knows mat as long as he 
has Congress support, he doesn’t have to 
pander to the l^ft. Any request made by 
the Congress president therefore is more 
likely to be granted than denied. 

It is curious then that the Congress is 
getting so little when it could gel so 
much. 

Take the recent case of Rajya Sabha 
nominations. Of the 250 scats in the 
Upper House, 12 are nominated by the 
President. In March this year, the then 
Prime Minister Deve Gowda sent a list 
of nine names to the then President Shan- 
kcr Dayal Sharma for approval. The list 
was returned. 

According to Rashtrapati Bhavan 
sources, the names were of ‘|X)litically 
active people rather than the artistically 
inclined’. This was .surprising, for 
though the Constitution insists that 
these nominees should be persons with 
special knowledge of science, literature 
and the arts, this is just a norm rather 
than the rule. How else could Mabendra 
Prasada (known as King Mahendra in 
Bihar because of his alleged criminal 
links) have been nominated in 1993? Or 
even fonner Congressmen like Madan 


Bhatia, Mhd Yunus and B.N. Pandey be 
nominated? In fact, Rajya Sabha nomi¬ 
nations have for long been an indirect 
route to strengthening the party in the 
Upper House. Former education mini¬ 
ster Nurul Hasan was a nominated mem¬ 
ber of the Rajya Sabha. 

In August, Gujral submitted a fresh 
list of nominees and it was accepted by 
President K.R. Narayanan. It’s not sur¬ 
prising that Narayanan endorsed the list 
containing names like Samajwadi Par¬ 
ty’s Choudhary Harmohan Singh 
Yadav, but that the list had no Congress 
nominee of any consequence. 

'That’s not true," says Tariq Anwar, 
political secretary to the Congress presi¬ 
dent. "We asked for two names and both 
were nominated." 

The names he was referring to aie 
Selvi Dass (a former member of the 
Union Public Service Commission) and 
Sarvodaya leader Nirmala Deshpande. 

But why compromise on just two 
names when the Congress president 
should have had no problems getting 
heavyweights like Sunil Dutt or Murli 
Deora nominated? In fact, Deora’s had 
been one of the early names in Gowda’s 
list which was rejected by Sharma. 

Sharma had objected to five names: 
Murli Deora, Harmohan Dhawan, 
Kanaksinh Mangrola (a former Rajya 
Sabha MP from Gujarat and a Vaghela 
supporter). Mangrola had resigned at 
Gowda’s behest to aid Y.K. Alagh’s 
election to the Upper House with the str¬ 
ings that he would be nominated later), 
Janata Dal’s S. Jaipal Reddy and M. 
Ramaswamy of the Tamil Maanila 
Congress. 

Of these, only Mulayam Singh could 
push his candidate Harmohan Yadav 
through. This was after Deora had been 
assured of G.K. Moopanar’s support for 



his nomination. However, TMC sources 
claim that Moopauar was not even con¬ 
sulted by the PM. 

But Kesri was. What is also surpris¬ 
ing is that the Congress president agreed 
to the nomination of such anti-Congress 
candidates (see box). 

B ut then, it was more Kesri’s own 
decision. "The Congress Parliamen¬ 
tary Party (CPP) executive was not part 
of the decision-making process," says a 
member of the CPP executive. "It was 
the Congress president’s decision," he 
added. 

Interestingly, despite the promise of 
setting up a coordination committee 
with five members each from the UF 
and the Congress, it’s only the party pre¬ 
sident who deals with the UF Prime 
Minister. No other Congressman is 
allowed to intrude. 

As Sharad Pawar found to his disad¬ 
vantage. Immediately after the Con¬ 
gress Working Committee’s meeting 
authorising Kesri to choose the party’s 
candidate for vice-president, Pawar 
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The situation has 
become so bizaire 
that even in 
matters of foreign 
policy, ft’s Kesri 
rather than any 
other Congressman 
with better 
expertise that 
Gigrai must consult 


went over to Race Course Road. Having 
kept his distance from the favoured 
Najma Heptullah (he told her that lobby¬ 
ing by him would be to her political dis¬ 
advantage), Pawar sensed that Kesri had 
his own plans about the vice- 
presidential candidate. So, after the 
United Front had conveyed to Congres¬ 
smen informally that it may not mind 
backing Heptullah, Pawar decided that 
the time had come to clinch the issue. 

All he wanted to tell Gujral was that 
Heptullah would be a good candidate for 
vice-president. Najma being a Muslim, 
her nomination would send all the right 
signals across the board. 

Somehow, the news got to Ke.sri. He 
confronted Pawar and asked him why he 
had gone to meet the Prime Minister. "I 
am the Congress president. Only I deal 
with the Prime Minister on the party’s 
behalf," Kesri is said to have told Pawar. 

And he went on to nominate yet ano¬ 
ther friend of Gujral’s, yet another man 
who is known for his anti-Congressism, 
Krishan Kant, who had been thrown out 
of the party for having challenged Indira 


Gandhi’s authority. 

And all because Kesri didn't want to 
promote another Congressman to a posi¬ 
tion of power. Another vice-presidential 
hopeful, Pranab Mukherjee, was told 
that he’d be better used in the Congress 
as the party would need his skills there. 
And then, Kesri went out of his way to 
accommodate the UF convenor, 
Chandrababu Naidu, by agreeing to his 
candidate for vice-president. 

After all, who knows when Kesri will 
need Naidu’s support? 

The situation has become so bizarre 
that even in matters of foreign policy, 
it'sKesri rather than any otherCongress- 
man with better expertise that Gujral 
consults. The poor Prime Minister 
listens to Kesri on issues as diverse as 
his meeting with Bill Clinton and his 
soft-pedalling on Lalbo Prasad Yadav. 

.A.S far as Gujral is concerned, keeping 
one Kesri happy is easier than dancing to' 
the tune of 13 regional chieftains. As for 
Kesri, running the government by remo¬ 
te is second best to runnir^ it yourself. • 
Prtym 9tl^/N0wD0mr 



IlMliHMK A potHititd minister 
ftM-science and technology in die 
bujral gpvermntmt, Ranuuma Inai 
also done a brief sftnf as minister if 
die V.P. Singh govenunent dnting 
which he found dme to oiticise 
Rfjiv Gandhi on dte floor (tf dw 
House. 

ShaiamiMiThe 

actress made a vety . 
public appearance at : 

Mulayam Singh Yadav’s 
Iftaar party this year. She 
was also reportedly 
promised Rnjya Sabha 
nomination by V.P. 

Singh and Arun Ntdmi 
after she had refused a 
Lrdc Sabha ticket. Later, 

Azmi preferred to opt for 
aRajyaSabha 
nomination from die Janata 
Party. This was after she had publiclyt. 
laS^ out at the Congress alleging 
the hand of Congress thugs in the 
murder of Safdar Hashmi. 

KlMlf NB)^ A close friend of die 
Prime Miriister, Nayar has for long 
been a vocal critic of Indira Gandhi 


and wasevenjaih^durhig ~~ 

Emergency. It wi^bediGBc^ to 
ei^^ any prpOmgress statemehts'' 
..fr^him.'',; - 

Knttarlfti^ Ihtand- Tite 

nailer, rmidd ftibod of 
flsobeantMdcrd^IndiraGtmdhi. . 
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The Goa government is 
leasing out fortresses 
to private hoteliers 


S everal surprises awail tour¬ 
ists a( the end of the curving 
road, lining uphill to the 
Aguada Plateau. To start 
with, there’s the breathtak¬ 
ing view of Fort Aguada and its unexpec¬ 
tedly huge ramparts. Amidst these rises 
an old while circular tower — a 
lighthouse which has guided ships safe¬ 
ly into port since the early 17th century. 
Then there’s the sea, in a vast, glimmer¬ 
ing spread, bel«>w the fortification. 

But most striking of alt is the air of 
history. "Huoooaahhh," moans a child, 
pretending to be a ghost in one of the 
dark passages leading in. Indeed, it’s 
easy to imagine that the place is haunted 
by ghosts of the past. And to realise that 
Aguada’s encounter with history is not a 
fleeting one. 

A little over 50 years ago. Dr Ram 
Manohar Lohia was imprisoned here for 
raising a call to freedom from Portugue¬ 
se rule. Rebel soldiers, participating in 
the revolt of 1857, weie kept here 140 
years back. Nearly 2(K) years before this 
in 1667, when Shivaji attacked the dis¬ 
trict of Barde/., people lied and look shel- 



The selling of hi 


ter at the Ibrl. And about a decade later, 
when Sambhaji attacked the area, 
Aguada was able to withstand the attack. 

More than three centuries later, one 
wonders whether Fort Aguada will be 
able to withstand another attack Not 
one involving cannon balls, charging 
horses or marauding men but this time, 
having to do with hurtling rollercoasters 
and shrieking joy-riders a la Disney land. 

Courtesy The Taj Group of Hotels, 
which plans to set up an amusement 
park— ‘like Disney Land, very sophisti¬ 
cated’ — among other things on the 
Aguada Plateau. The group recently 


acquired 80 acres of land on the plateau, 
on lease from the Government of Goa 
lor a period of 50 years, renewable later 
for another 49. 

To the Goa government this enterpri¬ 
se means a crore ol rupees a year to 
begin with and in later years, either five 
per cent of the gross income or one 
crore, whichever is higher. To the Taj 
group this adds another feather to its 
multi-hued cap. 

The group already has 88 acres of 
land buffeted by the bastion and lower 
fortification of Fort Aguada, not too far 
from the Aguada Plateau. The three 


hotels of the Taj group here are. The Foi l 
Aguada Beach Resort, The Aguada Her¬ 
mitage and The Taj Holiday Village. 
Between them, they have nine restau¬ 
rants, two swimming pools, a sports 
complex with provisions for playing 
golf, tennis, .squash and badminton, 
indoor and outdoor gyms, gardens and a 
fitness centre. 

As for the newly-acquired Aguada 
Plateau land, there are plans to set up an 
amusement park, a golf academy, a 
sports academy, a health centre, botani¬ 
cal gardens with an imitation Goan arts 
and crafts village in the area. Sounds 
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repetitive? Not that it would matter 
much if the Taj group offers more of the 
same kind of stuff and pays the treasury 
a lot of money for it. It's Just that here 
structures of historical importance arc at 
stake. 

"The monument and the lighthouse is 
not part of our land. Our land begins 
further down, beyond the St Lourenco 
Church. But we will be looking after the 
monument, lighting it up, making it pre¬ 
sentable — although that’s not part of 
the contract," says Rajiv ^eth, area gene¬ 
ral manager for the Taj group. 

But the amusement park is part of the 


liiriili Wn Wniool rnft (lifl) Mil Hit 


The state noverament 
was making an annual 
profitof Rsl lakh 
since It turned the 
Tlracel Fort Intea 
hotel run by the 
tourism department. 
But after It was leased 
to a private party In 
1994, It earned R$ 11 
lakhayear 

contract and few things can be more Jarr¬ 
ing next to a beautiful old monument 
than a roller coaster. Except perhaps a 
‘heritage holer inside the very 
monument. In a bid to ‘prc.servc’ Goa's 
several forts, the government is in the 
process of converting them into heritage 
hotels by giving them to private hote¬ 
liers on lease. 

"1 am trying to privatise the forts so 
that maintenance becomes easy. It lakes 
a lot of money which the state cannot 
afford. If 1 privatise the fort, the person 
Vt'ho takes up the heritage hotel must 
look after the fort," explains Dr Wilfred 


D'Souza, the deputy chief minister who 
also holds the Tourism portfolio. 

T he idea of turning a tort into a hotel is 
more than two decades old in Goa. In 
the Seventies, the state government had 


turned the historic Tiracol Fort on Goa’s 
north border into a hotel run by the tour¬ 
ism department. In 1994 it was leased to 
a private party. 

"When we were running the hotel at 
Tiracol, we made a handsometirofil of 
one lakh rupees per year. Now, we have 
a private party and without doing anyth¬ 
ing we get Rs 11 lakh a year." says Dr 
D'Souza. 

Be.sides 11 lakh for the Tiracol Fort 
and one crore for the Aguada Plateau, 
there are two bids for the Reis Magos 
Foil (50 lakh from the Renaissance 
Group and 1.06 crore from a Singapore- 
based group). Currently, the process of 
privatising the Reis Magos Fort is in a 
legal bind over the nitty-griiiies of tender. 
Fort Chapora and Fort Cabo de 
Rama at Goa’s southern border are next 
in the line of privatisation bids. 

But it wouldn’t be as easy to turn any 
of the.se into hotels as it was with Fort 
Tiracol. Thai’s because the entire struc¬ 
ture of Tiracol Fort was largely intact. 
Whereas the others are scarcely more 
than magniricent ruins. Turning these 
into habitable places would mean chang¬ 
ing their present conditirv Jrainalically. 
Something that goes agamst the prin¬ 
ciples of conservation of heritage. 

While there are rules which protect 
monuments, it is those deemed as nation¬ 
al monuments which are better protect- 
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ed while Ihc sliile monuments could be 
in jeopardy. 

For instance, in the case of the 
Aguada Plateau, even if ihe Goa govern¬ 
ment had wanted to hand over the njonu- 
rnent itself to a private party, it would be 
difficult because it is listed as a national 
ancient monument and coines under the 
purview of Ihe Archaeological Survey 
of India (ASI). The ASI rules see to it 
that there is an area of at least a KK) 
metres around the monument where no 
construction may come up. Beyond that. 


Diu Ancient Monuments and Archaeolo¬ 
gical Sites and Remains act, 1978”. 
Once it is handed over, the other forts 
arc to follow. 

Once a fort is derecognised and priva¬ 
tised, should the private party abide by a 
different set of rules and regulations 
which apply to it? "Sec, it is upto the 
government to decide the rules — and 
we arc the government. So we' II see to jt 
that the tort is looked after. Nothing can 
be built outside the fort, also nothing 
must come up above the level at which 
the monument rests," clarifies Dr D’Sou- 


undcr the environment protection. The 
CRZ is a no-dcvciopmenl-zone which 
extends all along the coast, for 2(K) 
metres from the high-tide line. Between 
200 metres and 5(X) metres, hotels can 
be constructed in specially designated 
areas. 

Since the forts once protected Goa 
from attacks by sea, most of them are on 
the waieriVont. For instance, Reis 
Magos Fort is only 50 metres away from 
the sea. Building a hotel inside such a 
fort would mean flouting the environ¬ 
mental law, or perhaps, as in the case of 





there is an area of 2(X) metres which is 
regulated. 

But no such regulations protect the 
other forts in Goa which arc under the 
state archaeoU^gy department. Or rather, 
there are regulations, but if the goveni- 
ment decides that a state monument 
must be given to a hotel, then all it has to 
do is 'derecognise' it. 

"Derecognition of a state monument 
means it s almost like a piece of barren 
land. You can do anything with it. Rules 
and regulations which protect other 
monuments do not apply to it,” explains 
K. K. Muhamrned, the deputy superin¬ 
tending archaeologist of the ASI in Goa. 

In this way, the Reis Magos Fort was 
derecognised about four years ago. It 
means that it is no longer "of State 
Importance under the Goa, Daman and 


Tlieea$ie8twaytogo 
about leasing out a 
monufflont, should It 
come undor the 
purview of the state 
archaeolegy 
departmoiitilsto 
*derecognlso’ It. The 
Reis Magos Fort was 
derecognised by the 
govemnient four years 
ago 

/.a, adding, "but we will restore the fort 
to its old aesthetic stale." 

O ther hurdles which the government 
must overcome relate to the Coastal 
Regulatory Zones (CRZ) stipulated 







the Ancient Monuments Act, ‘dereco¬ 
gnising* it wherever convenient. 

Something that comes easy consider¬ 
ing that there has been precious little 
local opposition to the privatising forts 
policy. Over a decade ago when Fort 
Tiracol was made into a government- 
run hotel, there had been some opposi¬ 
tion from Goa’s freedom fighters. 

"Some places you just cannot com 
mercialisc," says freedom fighter Prab- 
hakar Sinari, "Tiracol Fort was liberated 
by the satyagrahis on 15 August, 19.54. 
A batch of .satyagrahis marched to 
Tiracol and took possession of the fort. 
They occupied it for nearly three days 
before a Portuguese battleship anchored 
off Tiracol and recovered the fort," 
explains Sinari. 

"Tiracol became an inspiring symbol 
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'1 saw this judgement, 
where the Supreme Court 
had directed the 
Himachal Pradesh 
Government, restraining 
them from converting the 
Viceroy's lodge into a 
hotel. The court said that 
If the goveniment wants 
to raise money, it should 
do so by converting it 
into a museum, collect¬ 
ing fees and conducting 
related activities," says 
Dr Joe D'Souza, adding 
that the Supreme Court 
had stipulated that High 
Courts and local govern¬ 
ments in other parts of the 
country too must pay 
heed to this judgcmeni. 

F’celing that this is rele¬ 
vant to Goa, Dr Joe 
D'Souza’s letter to the 
High Court pointed out 
the SC judgement and 
gave the relevant newspa¬ 
per clippings related to 
the privatistion of Reis 
Magos Fort. The High 
Court converted this let¬ 
ter into a Writ Petition a 
week ago and the case 
will be up for hearing 
soon. 

"If the government is 
collecting money in the 
name of heritage, then, 
they should plough that 
money to preserve the 
monuments. They should 
not just make use of herit¬ 
age to earn money which 


Most of tho forts are sltuatoil on the waterfront. 
The Reis Magos Fort Is only 50 metres away from 
the sea. Building a hotel Inside such a fort would 
moan flouting the environmental law 


of the fight against the Portuguese. You 
have to keep these memories alive — at 
least a plaque. Instead it has been privati¬ 
sed and a hotel has come up there," he 
adds. 

Since then, opposition had petered 
out entirely—at least in public. In priva¬ 
te, it is difficult to meet anyone connect¬ 
ed with archaeology or conservation in 
Goa who does not oppose the privatisa¬ 
tion of forts, especially if it means turn¬ 
ing them into hotels. 

"Though we call it ‘heritage hotel’, it 
will not be heritage. The structure will 
be changed. The fort will be disfigured. 
A private party will take as much liberty 
as it can," says a highly placed source in 
the department of archives, archaeology 
and museum. 

While these views were kept in the 


closet, it was easy to go ahead with the 
privatising of forts policy. But there’s 
been a recent spanner in the works. 

A month ago, Dr Joe D’Souza, profes¬ 
sor of micro-biology at the Goa Universi¬ 
ty wrote a letter to the High Court in Goa 
after watching the programme, Apex 
Judgement on Doordarshan. The pro¬ 
gramme informs viewers about land¬ 
mark judgements of the Supreme Court. 


js spent on unrelated activities or 
misused," says Dr Joe D’Souza. 

As for the Goa government, it would 
argue that it is using heritage to help heri¬ 
tage. Even if it is by passing the buck to 
private hoteliers. But in doing so, whe¬ 
ther or not Goa’s hi.story will remain 
intact, only the future—with some help 
from the courts—can tell. • 

Apmmm TaUuillear/Pmtudi 
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BOOK 


Ihestoiyof 

freedom 

Patrick French *s book could be the intelligent 
layman *s guide to India’s struggle for 
Independence and its aftermath 

The golden jubilee of India's Independence should have been a 
bonanza for those who specialise in instant history. Fortunate¬ 
ly, we have been spared that ordeal. Patrick French’s racy narra¬ 
tive is by no means a book like Freedom at Midnight. The 
author has done some research for this book and can take the cre¬ 
dit for using one particular set of records foi*the first time. 

French describes Collins and Lapierre's best-seller as an 
"inaccurate though readable book". Very few will disagree with 
this assessment. French can, with some satisfaction, look for¬ 
ward to his book replacing Freedom at Midnight as the best 
read on the transfer of power in India. 

For the professional historian, the culmination of India's national movement and 
the transfer of power in 1947 is rich in archival material. There are the 12 



volumes published by the Briti.sh 
government under the title The Transfer 
of Power, 1942-47, The archives of the 
Muslim League are open in Karachi and 
the papers of Mohammad Ali Jinnah in 
Islamabad. In New Delhi, at the Nehru 
Museum and Library, there is a treasure 
trove of private papers of many of the 
principal actors. A large chunk of the 
official documentation is available at 
the National Archives. French realised 
very fast that if' he went back to this 
diK'umentalion, he would be going over 
old ground. 

As he read the Transfer of Power 
volumes it became clear to him that 
these did not contain the records of the 
intelligence department. He writes, 
"When I examined the archives of the 
India Office, 1 found that certain import¬ 
ant categories of Tublic and Judicial’ 
documents had been judii iously with¬ 
held from the public. I asked the declassi¬ 
fication unit of the Foreign Office to 
review the status of these files, and after 
more than a year of prodding, they final¬ 
ly agreed to release ali but a handful of 
them." These were the hew documents 
he saw and used for the first time. 

The Indian political intelligence 
records led French to the conclusion 
"that the British decision to quit had 
been based neither on altruism nor strate¬ 
gic planning. It was not the logical culmi¬ 
nation of a policy of benign steward¬ 
ship, like a kindly parent allowing a 
child to ride its bicycle unassisted from 


iMdlngtlM Dandl march 


The author has 
done some 
research for this 
book and can 
take the credit 
y for using one 
'particular set of 
records for the 
first time 
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the moment it learned to pedal. Nor was it the inevitable con¬ 
sequence of unquenchable socio-political forces, with the 
people of India rising up as one to drive the invaders into the 
sea ... Rather, the British left India because they lost control 
oxer crucial areas of the administration, and lacked the will 
and the financial or military ability to recover that control." 


EXCERPT 


A sa 

slogan, 

‘Liberty 


Bui the problem with 
French’s book is that 
nobody quite accepts the 
various arguments he dis¬ 
cards in the passage just 
quoted. Only the odd 
.lohn Bull believes that 
altruism led to decoloni¬ 
sation. Similarly, only 
the diehard nationalist, a 
species hard to locate 
these days in India, quite 
own the argument that 


freedom with Partition 
was the unadulterated 
triumph of the national 
movement. Most histori¬ 
ans accept the argument 
with some qualifications 
that the British Empire in 
India had become 
unsustainable. 

In terms of analysis, 
French is peddling old 
stuff. But his book is not 
to be read for its analyti¬ 
cal richness. French is no 
historian. His focus is on the men and events and his dependen¬ 
ce on the intelligence records helps this focus. This gives to 
his narrative the gift of the telling anecdote. Even though the 
book is constructed as a narrative, the telling of it is not 
straightforward or chronological. There are jumps to the pres¬ 
ent and not all of these work. 

The dependence on the intelligence records and the book's 
focus takes away attention which needed some emphasis even 
in this kind of a book intended for a popular readership. The 
decay of the instruments of administration and the need to 
deploy military resources elsewhere after the onset of the 
Cold War are two aspects which need to be woven into the 
story. But neither of these would get a mention in the intellig¬ 
ence records. 

French, when he decided to write this book, had taken on an 
enormous challenge. It is no easy task to produce a book 
which does not simplify a complex process but reaches the 
general reader. There can be several reservations about the 
final outcome but French's book has the virtue of coherence 
and lucidity. The specialists can ignore it but the intelligent 
layman, eager to know more about the most crucial years in 
the evolution of modem India, cannot do without French's 
book. • 


death’ had infinite 
possibilities... it 
was used to 
promote entirely 
contradictory 
concepts 
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Liberty or Dooth: India’s Joumay to Indapandanea and 

Division by Patrick French. Published by HarperCoUins. 
Price: 10.95 Pounds 


SHORT TAKES 


Roadtofreadom 

The events leading lo India's IndcfK'nd- 
ence have been told and reiold so many 
times, that one loses count. So an>' book 
which sets aboul narrating the events 
has to undertake a challenge—of being 
something very different and original. 

Though the book under review offers 
nothing new by way of information, it 
scores in its narrative style which is very 
chatty, yet not compromising on details 
I and facts. The focus of the book is — as you' vc guessed iI - 
I Gandhi, Nehru and Jinnah. 

f Read this book but do not expect anything new. All in all, 

I the book is another customary tribute in the 50th year of Indi- 
f a'sIndependence. 

I The Proudost Day h\ Anthony Rcatl tuut Ihivid f istwr. RnhlisfwtJ hy .imuilluin 
I Cape. Pht'e: H.s 5^^ 


Winds of change 

What happens when a woman attempts 
to cross the threshold of her traditional 
role, breaking free from the chains of a 
conventional family? To find out, you’ll 
have to read the story of Subamalata 
who is married off to a family where life 
becomes a long tale of suffocation. 

This book is the second of Ashapurna 
Debi's trilogy — the first being Pra- 
tham Pratisruti which centred around 
Satyavati, Subamalata's mother. The book graphically descri¬ 
bes the winds of change blowing through the socio-cultural 
scene of over three generations. It also captures the entire 
gamut of a woman’s life—in a style which is unique to Asha- 
puma Debi. 

Subamalata ^y >4 j/uipMrmi Debi, translated by Gopa Majumdar. Published hv 
Macmillan. Price: Rs 140 




Lust for life 

Without doubt, Punjab is one of the 
most colourful states of India. Life is a 
many-splendoured thing in this state. 
Undeterred by the turbulent times, 
people enjoy life with great gusto and 
seldom does one spot a spirit which is 
not buoyant. 

Reading through Dead End is like' 
looking into a kaleidoscope which 
contains the entire spectrum of Punja¬ 
bi life—its sorrows, joys, festivals and dreams. 

A must read for all those who yearn for life back in the high- 
spirited land. • 



Dead Knd byAjeet Cour. Published by Sterling. Price: Rs 90 
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The will to win 


That *5 what the Indian cricket team lacks the most 


D id India have to scrape the 
bottom to forni a squad 
against Pakistan? Or are 
the reserves so plentiful 
that the Board of Control 
for Cricket in India selectors could pick 
and choose at will? 

While followers of Indian cricket will 
be hoping the latter is true, it is only the 
'‘masala matches" of the Sahara Cup in 
Canada and the "friendship" games in 
Pakistan which will prove whether India 
does have an embarrassment of riches in 
reserve. As of now, the axing of vice- 
captain Anil Kurnble and paceman Ven- 
katesh Prasad point at least to some posi¬ 
tive thinking. After all, India cannot do 
any worse than it has in successive scries 
in the recent past. 

Debashis Mohanty and company will 
have to prove their worth in One- 
Dayers. The youngsters — including 
young medium pacer Harvinder Singh 
— will be blooded in against keenest 
rivals Pakistan, an ideal opportunity for 
them to gain experience. 

An all-rounder to bolster Robin 
Singh’s efforts is also welcome. Hri- 
shikesh Kanitkar could join Raje.sh 
Chauhan and Nilesh Kulkami to get 
together a viable spin attack. And Nayan 
Mongia’s exclusion was a foregone con¬ 
clusion no matter what the BCCI spokes¬ 
man had to say about his One-Day 
shortcomings. The fact is, he was respon¬ 
sible for running out Mohammad Azha- 
ruddin at a crucial stage of a match again¬ 
st Sri Lanka. And this was the second 
time he got rid of Azhar. Saba Karim, in 
any case, is a quicker batsman. 

But some questions have remained 
unanswered. While Navjot Sidhu's car¬ 
eer has perhaps finally ended and out- 
ol-lorm Kurnble needed time to get out 
of a self-created rut, the BCCI should 
have had the guts to say that Prasad was 
being rested because he was getting 
jaded. Hiding behind Ali Irani’s wholly 
unsubstantiated report of a rotator-cuff 
tear (which, apparently only he knew 
about), the BCCI said Prasad needed 
time to recover. 

Whatever the reasons for player shuf¬ 
fling, Sachin Tendulkar was pleased 


with the squad. So, for the next eight 
matches, there cannot be any more 
excuses for India emerging .second best 
in a two-team contest. This has gone on 
for so long that the taste of victory has 
almost been forgotten. As the new vice- 
captain, AJay Jadeja, .said: "We have to 
get into the habit of winning." 

B ut is that possible? The factors rang¬ 
ed again.st India being world- 
beaters are so strong and varied that at 

ASHOKMAJUMDER 


from the likes of Australia, Sri Lanka 
and Pakistan for whom no game is over 
till the last ball is bowled. 

In a limited-overs match, field plac¬ 
ing is almost as important as batting and 
bowling. In this sphere, India has always 
pre.scnted a sorry spectacle. Attacking 
fields are almost non-existent and the 
slightest bint of aggression from the bats¬ 
man has resulted in an innocuously 
spread-oul field. 

But even more vital i.s the creation of 



Tliough India has a squad which gets contributions 
from several players, there is no consistency 
whatsoever from any individual, skipper Sachin 
Tendulkar (centre) included 


this moment it seems a remote 
possibility. 

And the leading factor is the lack of 
motivation. Watching the players in 
match after match, series after series, 
one thing is clear to even a layman: the 
Indians don't have the hunger for victo¬ 
ry. The will to win is always accompani¬ 
ed by steely determination. Instead, 
what is evident is that the team seems to 
wilt underpressure. This distinguishes it 


specific fielding positions for every 
player. It is vital that btwiers, especially 
medium pacers arc not forced into out- 
cricket. Not only are they forced to run 
yards and yards, they also have to exerci¬ 
se their bowling aims all too often. The 
captain has to remember that the ten 
overs allotted to each bowler would 
require the concentration and stamina 
that he would need for at least double 
that number for a Test match. 
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gy for those ten overs, as also his focus. 
There is little scope for error which 
could be induced by tiredness or a lack 
of resolve.^ The captain has to evolve 
team strategy on the lines of maximum 
yield per player. Even if the team goes in 
second, batsmen will have lime to 
recover from the athletic strain on the 
field, so they could go into the deep with 
ease. Of course this does not apply to spe¬ 
cialised close-in positions like the slips. 

On the field in the recent contest with 
Sri Lanka, the difference between the 
two teams was too glaring to ignore. 
While the hosts were intent on cutting 
off an extra run every time the Indian bat¬ 
smen connected the ball, the Indian 
fielders had a "village green" approach 
to the ball. A single, somehow, always 
yielded two runs. 

Conversely, the approach to batting 
was also lackadaisical. Runs were taken 
only if they had to he taken, the urgency 
of Azharuddin, Jadeja and Tendulkar 
being the exception. Even Azhar has 
been guilty of holding h\s bat in the air. 
He was run out twice despite reaching 
the crease: he didn’t ground his bat on 


both occasions. 

I’he return of Azharuddin has lent soli¬ 
dity to the Indian batting but the sudden 
indifferent form of Karnataka’s lone 
representative in the current Indian 
team, Rahul Dravid, has been quite dis¬ 
concerting. "Mr Consi.stent" ever since 


he went in to bat in 
England, Dravid seems 
to have suddenly lost his 
magic touch. But it may 
be just a passing phase. 
Not .so, Sourav Ganguly. 
He has been performing 
well with the bat, though 
he needs to further 
improve his fielding. 
While he does move a 
shade faster on the field, 
his pick-up and throw 
need a lot of 
improvement. 

All said and done, 
India still has a bits^ 
and-pieces squad which 
gels contributions from 
several players, but no 
consistency whatsoever 
from any individual, the 
captain included. This is the principal 
reason for India’s poor performance of 
late. The players are much too average 
to dictate terms — and the team is much 
too average to forge a match-winning 
combination. • 
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AMITA MALIK 

Words, words, words... 

When will All India Radio leam the language of communication? 


I miisi confess I 
was pleasantly flat¬ 
tered when a pro¬ 
gramme executive 
from All India 
Radio rang up and 
offered me a Natio¬ 
nal Talk. The sub¬ 
ject, he said, was 
"Indian August" 
(peace be on Upamanyu Chatierjee). 
"Delighted," I said, "and what is the talk 
going to be on?" 

Then came a deluge, a 
real deluge of words, of 
which I could not make 
head or tail, although 1 
pride myself on my sharp 
car and quick intelligen¬ 
ce. Don't we all? "Tell 
you what," 1 said, "why 
don’t you write down the 
scope of the talk and then 
we can discuss it." 

Within days 1 received 
a letter signed by the sta¬ 
tion director. 1 must con¬ 
fess that seeing it in writ¬ 
ing mystified me still 
more. 1 now reproduce it 
exactly as written. The let¬ 
ter began: 

"I'hc broad theme or 
sci>pc of the programme 
is; 

When August 1^97 
descends upon us, a 
strange phenomenon will till the 
air. The word Indiji/lndian (my com¬ 
ment, that is two words) would shower 
upon us like monsoon rains. The word 
"India* would also be a shower of bless¬ 
ings from those who lived and died to 
make India free. We hope that they are in 
seventh heaven just as we ride the cloud 
of euphoria called ‘Indian August*. It is 
to be wondered whether ‘India’ or Indi¬ 
an’ would ever be fward, read, utid, 
seen, thought and remembered again the 
world over as much as it would be in the 
days of August 1997. The media would 
create the magic and spell of ‘Indian 
August* but all those who value freedom 


will cherish it in their hearts and in the 
memories of our martyrs, tissentially, 
the talk seeks to anticipate and capture 
the splash, the spirit and size of this cove¬ 
rage, while at the same time suggesting 
that on another level the sacred memory 
of our Martyrs in the freedom struggle is 
the real ‘Story’ and our best tribute to 
them." 

I read that over three times, and still 
could not make head or tail of what the 
talk was to be about. I was also fast los¬ 
ing my bravado about my quick intelli- 


The All India Radio omca In Now 
Delhi: f allind to got the point across 


gcnce. Indeed, I w as so demoralised that 
1 decided to refer the matter to Sashi 
Kapur, my friend and-neighbour, still 
the direetor-gencral of AIR and about to 
retire. He confessed that he was equally 
flummoxed. But, he said he would refer 
it back to the person who had sent the let¬ 
ter in the first place, since she should sur¬ 
ely know. After being in suspense for 
two days. I was told all that they wanted 
were my reminiscences of 15 August, 
1947. 


But the question remains, if attempts 
at conveying simple directions in 
ungrammatical, so-called lyrical langua¬ 
ge can fox experienced writers and 
broadcasters, w hat is the fate of ordinary 
talkers doing ordinary talks? This, after 
all, was a prestigious National Talk. 

What the bureaucrats w'ho run broad¬ 
casting and TV in the public sector do 
not seem to have grasped is that the 
language of cominunication needs to be 
simple, straightforward and should be 
able to get to the heart of the matter. And 


not be loaded down with flowery terms 
which convey nothing and only succeed 
in confusing readers, listeners and vie¬ 
wers. Which is why AlR’s Hindi, for 
instance, has failed so miserably. 

I remember that when we were sfn- 
derits in college, my father who was an 
eminent professor of Knglish, once told 
us, "If you want to write good English, 
just read Mahatma Gandhi and see the 
way he communicates. His language is 
so simple, that anyone can understand 
it." It is something 1 have never forgot¬ 
ten. Nor should All India Radio, which 
seems to have missed the whole point 
about communication. • 
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0 , true love 
triumphed in 
die end. Yes, 
we’re talldng 
about Dimple 
Kapadia and 
Sunny Deol, who are back 
together again. Their 
11-year-old relationship had 
skived precariously close 
to break-up point when 
Sunny was caught dallying 



SUNNYDEOL 


ana Patekar 
may well go 
jHH J blue in the 
face denying 
that he 
involved with 
dance director Rekha Chinni 
Prakash. But the lady herself 
tells an entirely different 
stoty. 

No, we don’t mean that 
Rekha admits to the affair— 
like Nana, she too is hot in 
the denial department. But 
unfortunately, her appearan¬ 
ce gives her away. Rekha has 



NANA PATEKAR I 1 


lost a great deal of weight 
and is looking better than 
ever — in fact, just like a 
woman in love should look. 

So, what’s the big deal? 
Why can’t the pair just come 
clean? After all, both of them 
are currenty unattached — 
Nana has tiroken off with 
Manisha and Rekha’s hus¬ 
band is living with another 
woman down south. 


with Raveena Tandon on 
location. A disconsolate 
Dimple was close to a nerv¬ 
ous breakdown when a con¬ 
trite Deol prevailed upon her 
to join him in London. She 
flew down, the pair had a 
tearful reunion — and Tan¬ 
don was left out in the cold. 

Raveena must be rueing 
the day that she decided to 
enjoy a flirtation with the 
brawny Deol, given that her 
steady boyfriend, Akshay 
Kumar, has also given her a 
heave-ho. But then, as they 
say, you lose some, and you 
lose some more. 
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RAVEENA TANDON 
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ther long-term relationship. 
And given her past experien¬ 
ces, can you really blame 
her? 


he love affair 
M between film 

1 r actresses and 

^ U plastic suige- 

ry continues 
ap^. The la¬ 
test on the subject is that 
Tabu has also gone under the 
knife in order to look more 
beautiful. 

All those who thought 
that it was diligent dieting 
and exercise that had result¬ 
ed in the new, svelte Tabu 
can think again. Apparently, 
that streamlined look can be 
put down to the miracles of 
liposuction. 

But don’t blame poor 
Tabu alone. Gossip has it 
even the likes of Sridevi and 
Raveena Tandon have resort¬ 
ed to plastic sin'gery. So, at 
least, the girl is in good 
company. • 



MANISHA KOIRALA 


♦ 


alking of 
Manisha Koi- 
rala, she is 
also being 
very 

close-mouthe- 


about her new boyfriend, 
Hussein, who is a deejay in a 
Bombay hot-spot. All that 
she will admit to is that the 
two of them are good friends 
— even though the man 
accompanied her on one of 
her recent shows alnoad. 

Koirala insists that it is ear¬ 
ly days yet to decide whether 
she wants to enter into ano- 
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It goes without saying that if you subscribe to BusinessWorld, you stand to save a considerable 
amount of money. More significant, however, is the fact that for every one, two and three year 
subscription, we will set aside Rs 50, Rs 100 and Rs 150 respectively, and gift it to UNICEF. Many 
needy children in turn will get a second chance again. 

Since we wish to send all contributions to UNICEF before October 31, 1997, we would 
request you to ensure that you cut out the reply coupon and mail It to reach us well before that 
date. 
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your part can spell something very . i 
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HeaHh ha zar ds 

Lack of proper medical treatment continues to plague victims of the 

Bhopal gas tragedy 


T hirteen long years have passed, but the scars of the 
Bhopal gas tragedy refuse to heal. T^ke Shahida Bi, 
for instance. This 50-year-old womiui is a living cor¬ 
pse today. Bed-ridden for the last five years, she has 
lost more than 30 kg in this period. Suffering from 
pulmonary tuberculosis, she breathes with great difficulty 
and frequently vomits blood. 

Or for that matter, S2-year-old Pandurang Shinde. Work¬ 
ing in one of the gas relief hospitals of Bhopal, Shinde himself 
suffers from acute asthma. Breathing, for him, is an ordeal. 

Shahidas and Shindes abound in Bhopal. Victims of the 
worst industrial disaster in India—the leakage of methyl iso¬ 
cyanate (MIC) and a combination of other gases from the 
Union Carbide factory in the wee hours of 3 December, 1984. 

If it was an industrial catastrophe that afflicted thousands in 
Bhopal, it has been the faulty policies of successive state 
governments that (lave caused the horror to endure. And noth¬ 
ing typifies the apathy of the administration more than the sys¬ 
tem of medical treatment for the victims. 

The state government has chosen to continue with the cen¬ 
tralised hospital-based medical care, instead of the broader 
community-based health units. So, the modus operandi of 
medical treatment has remained virtually unchanged from the 
day of the disaster. 

The Indira Gandhi Hospital for women and children was 
built about three years ago, at an estimated cost of Rs 5 crore. 
But this ultra¬ 

modern hospital is yet to 
open its doors to patients, 
even as the government 
spends huge amounts on its 
‘management*. The story at 
the Pulmonary Medical Cen¬ 
tre (PMC) is no different. 

This Rs 6-crore hospital is 
virtually non-functional. 

"The corrupt bureaucracy 
is responsible for the mess. 

They are only interested in 
the construction of hospitals 
and purchase of equipments 
and not in running of hospi¬ 
tals,” alleges Dr N.P. Mis- 
hra, former head of the 
department of medicine at^ 

Gandhi Medical College, ^ 
who played a vital part in pre-1 
paring a ‘working manual's 
for doctors treating gas vie-1 
tuns in government hospitals, f 


The Indian Council of Medical Research (ICMR) brought 
out this manual in ah effort to lay down some guidelines for 
tackling the health problems of gas victims in Bhopal. But 
most doctors in goyemment-run gas relief hospitals claim that 
no such manual was ever circulated. 

"Time and again I have been asking the authorities to fol¬ 
low the manual prepared by us. But to no avail," laments Dr 
M.P. Dwivedi, former director of the Bhopal Gas Disaster 
Research Centre (BGDRC), of the ICMR, which was shut 

TRAGIC DIMEHSJ0M5: Victims awaiting treatment 
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down abruptly three years back. 

'The hospitals are completely mismanaged," confesses a 
doctor. There are no health cards given to the gas victims and 
the prescriptions arc written on ordinary paper-slips. 

"The issue of health cards should be taken up on a priority 
basis," asserts Dr Dwivedi. "It is .something very .serious. 
There are no health cards because there are no computers. It 
all adds up to a very poor registration system." 

"There has never been any 


systematic attempt to study 
the efficacy of treatment, 
and no official initiative 
towards development of an 
information-based .system of 
medical care," complains 
Satinath Sarangi, managing 
trustee of Sambhavna Trust 
Clinic for gas victims. The 
trust is involved in medical 
relief and rehabilitation of 
victims. 

The dcK'tors at the gas 
-relief hospitals have their 
►own problems. More than 
j4,000 victims still visit the 
Sfour main hospitals regu- 
I larly. "From eight in the mor- 
i|i ning till two in the aftemcKin, 

SCARRED FOR LIFE: Shahida Bi there is a queue of about 200 

patients outside my nxim. 
Even if I take two minutes per patient, 1 can only see 180 
patients. This, if 1 work continuously for six hours which is 
not possible," says a doctor. 

With the passage of time, gas victims in Bhopal continue to 
be plagued by breathing problems, ophthalmological defects, 
and gastro-intestinal di.sorders. According to Dr Dwivedi, 
"The gas has made the v ciirns lungs vulnerable to tuberculo¬ 
sis." 



The outbreak of TB, among the gas victims of Bhopal, is 
said to be four times that of the national average. In a recent 
meeting at the gas relief department, Dr Dwivedi urged the 
minister in-charge of the department to conduct a survey for 
TB in all gas-affected IcKalities, if not the whole of Bhopal. 

The International Medical Commission on Bhopal 
(IMCB), comprising 15 professionals from 11 countries, visit¬ 
ed the MP capital in 1994. One of its international c(X)rdina- 
tors. Dr Gianni Tognoni from Italy, along with an Indian doc¬ 
tor, Dr Rajiv Bhatia, observed how the indi.scriminate use of 
antibiotics, cortico-steroids, analgesics and other drugs could 
do a lot of damage to the survivors. "It is known that dormant 
TB may become active on cortico-slcroid therapy and active 
TB may become more aggressive," says the report. The 
IMCB had also recommended health campaign programmes. 

But nothing of the sort has happened. "So much money has 
been spent, but no effort has been made to improve the envi¬ 
ronment in the gas-affected bastis, to improve their way of 
living," observes Abdool Jabbar of Bhopal Gas Peedil Mahila 
UdyogSangathan. 

With the government reluctant to take any concrete steps to 
improve their Iot,thesurvivorsof the Bhopal gas disaster can 
do little but live with the fast-eroding hope of a better 
tomorrow. • 
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Vi cBm o f v endett a 

Is the arrest of editor Ajit Kumar Bhuyan 
part of a sinister design to muzzle the 
media? 


I I was the nighi of 24 Augu.st. At around 1().4.S pm, a pos.se 
ol‘ policemen came knocking at the office of the Sadin 
Group of Publications, at Chandmari, Guwahati. They ask¬ 
ed for AJit Kumar Bhuyan, editor of the daily Asomiya 
Pratidm, and the weekly Sadw. 

learning that Bhuyan was not in office, the cops rushed to 
his residence at Rajgarh Road, some three kms from Chandma¬ 
ri. There, they look the 45-ycar-old editor into custody, with¬ 
out showing him any arrest warrant. 

Bhuyan was whisked away to Nagaon, 140 kms away from 
Guwahati, where he was kept standing for eight hours and con¬ 
stantly interrogated. 

In his submission before the Guwahati High Court, senior 
adv(K:ate P.K. Goswami alleged that the arrest of Bhuyan was 
politically motivated and the main motive was to gag the press. 

On the night of 29 July, Bhuyan was granted parole on medi¬ 
cal grounds, only to be rc-arrested s(X)n after being released. 



CONTROVERSIAL FIGURE: Ay7/ Kumar Bhuyan addressing a 
gathering 


But why was Ajit Kumar Bhuyan arrested? Initially, the 
police, too, did not have a clear answer. Later, the stale govern¬ 
ment declared that Bhuyan had been arrested for his involve¬ 
ment in conspiracies to jeopardise the .sovereignly of the 
country. 7'he charges again.st Bhuyan fell UiUicr Sections 
124(A), 121 and 121 (A) of the IPC, and Sections 10/13 of the 
Unlawful Activities (Prevention) Act. 

Incidentally, Ajit Kumar Bhuyan was al.so the chairman of 
the Manab Adhikar Sangram Samity (MASS), an important 
human rights organisation in Assam. MASS was formed in 
March 1992 to raise a voice against human rights violations in 
the state. 

When the fight for Bhuyan* s freedom came to court, defen- 
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TRIPURA 


cc counsel Arup Borbara and Nakibur Zaman pleaded that 
MASS was not an unlawful organisation and the arrest of 
Bhuyan was a political conspiracy. 

Opposing the defence plea, advocate Dulal Datta said that 
the stale government had documentary evidence to prove 
links between MASS and the outlawed United Liberation 
fTont of Assam (ULFA). 

But the allegation of Bhuyarrs links with the ULFA did not 
prevent the journalistic community and other independent 
organisations of the state from rallying to his defence. Sponta- 



PMl£SlkHTPKSSUEH:journalists in Guwahati 


ncous protests were organised in various parts of Assam, espe- 
cially Guwahati. 

On 27 August, a large gathering of journalists at Guwaha¬ 
ti's Press Club condemned the arrest of Ajil Kumar Bhuyan. 
The Assam Gana Parishad (AGP) government’s attitude 
towards the media also came in for some sharp criticism. 

On 28 August, journalists and intellectuals of the city took 
out a procession demanding the immediate release of Bhuyan. 
The protestors, armed with banners and placards, marched 
from the Press Club to the deputy commissioner’s court, 
where a memorandum addressed to Governor Lt-Gen. (retd) 
S-K. Sinha was submitted. 

Ajil Kumar Bhuyan has always been a controversial figure. 
He was first arrested, for three months, in 1992 under the 
National Security Act (NSA). Then, in July 1994, he was 
biK)ked under the Terrorist And Disruptive Activities (Preven¬ 
tion) Act (TADA), again for three months. Both the arrests tur¬ 
ned out to be poliiicai conspiracies hatched by the Congress(l) 
government, led by the late Hiteswar Saikia. 

Throiigli SaJin, Bhuyan had made it a point to criticise the 
Saikia regime’s "misrule". 

In March 1995, the proprietor of the Sadin Group of Publi¬ 
cations, Jayanta Barua, launched a new daily, Asomiya 
Pratidin. Ajit Kumar Bhuyan was the editor, and Parag 
Kumar Das was executive editor. This daily followed the anti- 
establishment mtxJel set by Sadin. 

Just four days after the AGP government look office, Parag 
Kumar Das was shot dead in Guwahati. Apart fn}m being exe¬ 
cutive editor of Asomiya Pratidin., the 35-year-oId Das was 
the secretary-general of MASS. Fifteen months have passed, 
but the killers of Parag Kumar Das have not been brought to 
book. 

And following Ajit Kumar Bhuyan’s shock arrest, there is 
fear that the ruling AGP government is on the warpath again.st 
its critics in the media. • 
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Rebels wi th a c ause 

A section of the state Congress revolts 
against the party high command 

T wo veteran Congress(l) leaders in Tripura, Samir Ran- 
jan Bumian and Siidhir Ranjan Majumder, appear to 
have taken a leaf out t^fMamata Banerjee’s book of poli¬ 
tical activism. 

The two have openly opposed the formation oi‘ an ad h(K‘ 
Tripura Pradesh Congress Committee (TPCC) — under direc¬ 
tives Irom the party high command — with Gopal Roy, a for¬ 
mer state general-secretary, as its president. 

Matters took a serious turn with Burman and Majumder 
organising a convention to mobilise opinion against the pres¬ 
ent TPCC and the high command’s diktats. It was initially 
decided that only party delegates would attend the convention 
in the AgartalaTown Hall. 

Gopal Roy issued a stem warning to all parly delegates and 
activists not to attend the "illegal" convention. But to no avail. 
As thousands flocked to the venue of the convention, it was tur¬ 
ned into a full- fledged public meeting, a loud show of protest 
again.st the party's power structure. 

According to Ibrmcr chief minister Sudhir Ranjan Majum¬ 
der, the decision to form the new' committee in Tripura was 


Arichhaul 

Antiques seized by the customs 
department are exhibited at Calcutta 
airport 

I t takes a lot to surprise a cop. But the day the customs 
department , Calcutta stumbled on an 1 Ithcentuiyscul- 
ptureof ^e newborn Kri^na and his mother from 1 ^ Pi^o 
Sena era, the most hardened of cops were taken aback — 
stumped not just by the enramous antique value of the set' 
zure but by the sheer cheek of those trying to smuggle out a 
1 SO-kg basalt figurine atop a car. 

"What confirmed our suspicion was the sh^ of the 
roof. It looked like caving in any moment." rKalls S.K. 
Roy, public relations o^cer, preventive wing of the 
customs depvhnent. 

That wiUi in and ^ fugitive vehide hadbetm huettv > 

metiesdff Krtshnannga^ Beiigtd> bhafiaiflilil^ 

In f*^4,a OthceiittuybidnzeNatan^B^hivawa^ 
cepted at Dum Ehtm airport. "Then also it ^ the #eigid 
the luggage that aroused pur susihii^i,* sf^ •. 
"Odwiwise, there was no way om could htWe ahil^^ me . 
suave-looking passenger frtmt houdihg hU fligltt." 
in the process, snn^ling out yet arm^ i{^ the . 
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THE ‘REAL’ CONGRESS: Samir Ranjan Barman (left) and Sudhir Ranjan Majumder 


"the last nail in the Congress coffin". "We cannot accept every 
imposition by the high command. They mu.st change their 
decision," asserted Majumder, who is presently an MP. Later, 
this was adopted as a resolution. 

In true Mamata-style, Samir Ranjan Burman declared, "We 
are not the dissident Congress. We are the real Congress to 
fight the Left Front in the state. We are not power-brokers like 


Gopal Roy and his committee members." Burman alleged 
that the Congress could never come to power in Tripura under 
the leadership of Gopal Roy, despite the rampant corruption, 
law-and-order breakdown and rising threat of insurgency 
under the Left Front regime. 

Another resolution adopted at the rebel convention attack¬ 
ed former Union minister Santosh Mohan Dev without nam- 


<»un^‘s artistic heiiita^ to some Among those displayed were a 100-year-old three- 

Wtut wottid you it? bn'dm 

cdstoms bfltidais? But tiien, thut’stiieirjoh. M^fae, tok 
tktesnk take awa^ tiny ciedU to ttiese qtiick^itfiking, 
ever«-vigiltBtt tsrniwhbkeqp t^ waiy, someu^cytii^ 
eyes (Ml anjfonc ejdtii^ the (!puntiy> <>dier#ise; tibese 
. jiieomt jioiig undt 11 t^ers bn display at ‘D^’s 
inteniatibiuil ttriwai kMtage between Ik iad jl Augui% 
might wen have Idt the bito Bhexes 


vdulebeiiig smuggled out by sea as cargo), a 13th century 
:i^bfOatnam BtiddhamadeinSouth-EastAsia,abron- 
ae Budiha itt bAKihi 9 »mmt<dm dating back to 10th cen* 
;tiuy Mepdand a ISth century Nepalese-made eight-armed 



eo from the Indian Museum, a few were from tiie Archaeo- 
togkm Survey of India. The rest were in the customs 
dqmtfrheat's (aistody- 



a gliii^ of India's cultural heriti^? Roy 
Ids as imiresting point. "It's to tdl all our foreign visitors 
mat this k whm will haimen if tiiey tiy to smuggle out anti- 
queafrom lndia. Aist to tell them dtat they won't subceed. 
Sqi it's bed not to try.'* 

Sedng die pieces on display, inside tiiick glass cases 
open at die top but hi^ enough to (huini eVtm die wiliest, 
^ customs (dllcer's explanation comes very close to 
tt^apseable. Bmford^ thecieditgmp to commission 
' VSiii^iBiauaMlmthUMipM 



;]Ri|RlJ%^:and m^tuieau^ circles, one seldom 
and meative spuits. But 
" oob or two owl ineh to 
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ing him. For it is no secret that the ncw-kx)k TPCC is Dev's 
learn. ’’By taking advantage of Mr Kesri’s faith in him, he has 
not only betrayed lakhs (»f Congress workers but also the gene¬ 
ral public by misleading the party high command," alleged 
leaders at the convention. 

Both Majumder and Bunnan have launched a full-fledged 



UNDER SIEGE: .SV//i/as7i Mohan Dev 


campaign against the Tripura strongman. "We will not allow 
him to use the slate for his personal gains," they declare. That 
an anti Dev lobby is gaining strength in the state became 
evident when a large number of parly workers and supporters 
took out protest rallies and burnt effigies of the senior Con¬ 
gress leader. 

According to parly insiders, Santosh Mohan Dev is making 
a desperate attempt to secuie his political future in the north¬ 
east by shifting base back to Tripura. He is said to have lost his 
support-base in Silchar, Assam, and stands no chance of winn¬ 
ing the seal he had contested earlier. So, he had the TPCC tailo¬ 
red to his ta.sle. 

But the appointment of Dev’s yes-men, led by Gopal Roy, 
in the slate Congress committee has only served to unite 
Samir Ranjan Burman and Sudhir Ranjan Majumder. The 
two have seldom shared a common view, but today 
they share a common platfi>rm. 

"I will have ho objection if Sudhirbabu becomes the presi¬ 
dent of the TPCCd)," claims Burman. He promises that the 
two leaders will soon work out a strategy to give momentum 
to their movement. "We will tour the state, go to our sup- 
|K>rtcrs and the people to convince them that the pa*sent com¬ 
mittee is useless. The party high command will have to 
change its decision," asserts Burman. 

Finding himself in the line of fire, Gopal Roy is trying des¬ 
perately to play down the rift in the party ranks. "I have sought 
the blessings of senior leaders," he told Sunday. "It is not my 
fault that the high command appointed n>e as TPCC(I) chief. 1 
have also told them clearly that 1 do not want to be chief mini¬ 
ster, 1 only want to fight the misrule of the Left Front." 

With the Congress camp in disarray, the.se political develop¬ 
ments can only benefit the ruling Left Front in Tripura. • 
M^mi^rnmttmchmya/AgtrtaUi 


ANDHRA PRADESH 

Friends in deed 


Two bureaucrats-tumed-political 
activists voice tkeir support for Ratikant 
Basu 


R atikant Basu, CEO of STAR TV, fighting a lone battle 
against the government, has found some vocal support 
from two burcaucrals-tumed-activists in Andhra 
Pradesh. The men in question: Dr Jayaprakash Narayan and 
M.V. Bhaskar Rao. 

These two senior bureaucrats have caused quite a stir in the 
administrative and political circles of Andhra ft-adesh by seek¬ 
ing voluntary retirement and opting for a more political way 
of life. 

Dr Jayaprakash Narayan 
was very close to the late 
N.T. Rama Rao and fell out 
of favour after N. Chandraba- 
bu Naidu took over. Known 
to be an upright officer, 

Narayan sought voluntary 
retirement after a 'punish¬ 
ment posting’. He has form¬ 
ed a forum-foundation for 
demiKratic rights and has 
taken up social causes 
and activities like the con¬ 
duction of loksatta. 

M.V. Bhaskar Rao was 
the director-general of poli¬ 
ce (DGP) during the Con- 

The Telugu Desam Party (TDP) regime singled 
him out for 'special* treatment and sidelined him as the princi¬ 
pal, Civil Defence College. 

Bhaskar Rao resigned from the IPS two months back and 
formed a new regional political outfit, the Andhra Nadu. 
Though Rao has managed to rally some disgruntled elements 
in his community, the Kapus, round him. his political career is 
yet to really take off. 

Both Narayan and Rao feel that the Ratikant Basu episo¬ 
de has been unnecessarily "blown up" "Public interest, rather 
than mere technicality, should be the watchword," says Dr 
Narayan. "Such private assignments with international organi¬ 
sations undertaken by government officials is a common mat¬ 
ter abroad. But it is yet to catch up in India where such a thing 
is treated with suspicion." 

"This is sheer vendetta by the government as Doordarshan 
is facing tough competition from other channels," observes 
M.V. Bhaskar Rao. .According to the former DGP, the stipula¬ 
tion of the two-year gap before taking up any private assign¬ 
ment is "illogical and unreasonable". "The argument that sen¬ 
sitive information is to be protected is just hogwash. How can 
something that is not applicable to politicians be applicable to 
administrative officials?" he demands. 

Rao goes on to state that the Official Secrets Act is hopeles- 


RAW DEAL: Ratikant Basu 
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sly "outdated". "Anyone who wants sensitive information can 
gel it at less cost from the Class-Ill and Class-I V employees in 
the government/' observes Bhakar Rao. "The government 
should not be an unethical employer. It should be a model 
employer/' he signs off. 

And as the Ratikant Basu controversy is holly debated, seve¬ 
ral instances of civil servants in Andhra Pradesh taking up 
plum post-retirement posts in private concerns have come to 
the fore. Former chief secretaries V.P. Rama Rao, Shravaii 
Kumar and B.N. Raman have all gone on to become directors 
in various multinational companies. Many bureaucrats have 
floated private companies in the names of their spouses and 
other family members. 



ANTI-ESTABLISHMENT: Dr Jayaprakash Narayan {above) 
and M. V. Bhaskar Rao 



A V.S. Reddy, an IAS officer during 1981-82, had dared to 
oppose "the corrupt practices" of the then Congress govern¬ 
ment led by K. Vijaya Bhaskara Reddy. He had even threaten¬ 
ed to launch a regional party, the Bharata Desam. But then, the 
tide turned for the official once the TDP regime came to 
power. A.V.S. Reddy is presently on a World Bank assign¬ 
ment in Dhaka. 

But two of his fellow-men, Jayaprakash Narayan and M.V. 
Bhaskar Rao, are continuing the crusade against governmen¬ 
tal high-handedness and doing their bit to help fellow (and far 
more illustrious) sufferers like Ratikant Basu. • 


TELEVISION 


Li 


Living free 

Gaatha; Ramesh Sippy 's tribute to the 
Fifty Golden Years 


Y es. it'$ got the Buniyaad feel, but no, it doesn't look 
anything like Buniyaad. 

We’re talking about Gaatha, the newly-launched serial 
by Ramesh Sippy, on STAR Plus. I think what most 
people will be looking for is similarity with his earlier 
work, which, even while it was on, turned itself into a 
classic. 

Despite the fact that it’s been scripted by the same riian, 
Manohar Shyam Joshi, Gaatha is nothing like Buniyaad, 
i)uite simply because, this time round, the canvas is much 
larger. Instead of Master Haveli Ram and his family and 
foes, we have the families of Durga Prasad and Ashfaque 
Hussain (right, this is a Hindu-Mu.slim story) and their jour¬ 
neys through the last SO years. 

So, Buniyaad II hasn’t 
quite happened. What we 
have, instead, is Gaatha, 

Ramesh Sippy’s tribute 
to the Fifty Golden 
Years. It begins in the 
1930s, with the angrezi 
hukumat already in full¬ 
blown retreat, and the 
stoiy takes us right to the 
present. 

In between, Ramesh 
Sippy promises us, there 
will be references to a 
whole host of high points 
•— political, economic, 
societal. In fact, if you go 
by its publicity material, 
the serial promises to be 
seriously political, ston¬ 
ing widi such events as 
the launching of the Five 
Year Plans, the Chinese 
invasion of 1%2, the a CLASSIC: Buniyaad 
death of Nehru, the rise of 

Indira, Rajiv's vision of India in the 21st century, and, hold 
your breath, even "the rise of the B JPand the NF-LF combi¬ 
ne and the liberalisation of the economy". 

There’s more. We’ll get a serial view of "science, tech¬ 
nology, art, culture, sports, law and justice". Whew! We 
only hope th^ wid) all this, the story gets a look-see. With 
Manohar Shyam Joshi at the helm, that reaHy shouldn ’ t be 
aproUem. 

Fronn ^ g^hm|3^s we got in the first episode, we are in 
ftir a solid, engaging tale. And some good perlbrmances. 
Apart ItomsiKhvet^^ and Rakesh 

Ptaidey, d|i^ aie se^^ fac^. The only person who 

was ih who has a sizeable role in this one is 

Also, thei)nicsamhiom Javed Aiditar, which have been 
^ |o • 
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ARIES 


f2I Man h 20 April) 

U se all available means, 
including advertising 
and publicity stunts, to 
increase business profits. 
Midden forces are working 
in your favour. Seemingly 
chance encounlers and 
coincidences can further 
your interest. Check 
extravagance. Romantic 
developments should make 
you feel good. 

TAURUS 


f2l Apnl'2()Ma\) 

C ut out the IV rmalities 
and come tlirectly to the 
point. Inlluential and 
w'ell-placcd people will be 
helpful and cooperative. It’ll 
be easier to obtain favours or 
help out of them now. 
Advertising schemes can 
produce profitable results. 
Conduct high-level 
meetings under conditions 
of secrecy. 

GEMINI 


i2l May'2() June) 

S omething that you had 
been hoping for is likely 
to happen now. Carefully 
laid plans will come to 
fruition. Friends are likely to 
respond to calls for help and 
support. You may now find 
out the quality of friendship 
you have cultivated for 
years. Clo.se acquaintances 
can prove their worth. 


LEO 


{21 July-20 Auffusi) 

Y ou may have to grope 
about in the dark when 
faced with new 
unprecedented situations. 
And have little choice but to 
proceed by trial and error. 
Fven your intuition is likely 
to let you down. But the 
experience that you gain 
now can prove invaluable in 
the f uture. Do not go back on 
your words. 


LIBRA 


(2/ Septemher-20 October) 

P atience is the key to 
getting things right. 
Long-distance business 
arrangements can lead to 
misunderstandings. More of 
impartiality is required if 
true facts have to emerge. 
Listen more carefully to 
what others have to say. 
Nightmares should not be 
taken loo seriously. Pamper 
yourself. 



SAGITTARIUS 


(21 Novemher-20 December) 

K eep abreast of the latest 
information and 
developments in your 
particular field of endeavour 
or inlcTcsi. You might make 
serious miscalculations if 
you act on outdated facts and 
figures. It may be impossible 
to make advances or gain the 
upper hand in business 
negotiations. 


CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 January) 

Y ou cannot trust business 
associates, colleagues 
or contacts. They will just 
not approach important 
matters with the same 
thoroughness or 
professionalism as you 
would yourself. It is 
'definitely not your week for 
delegating jobs, tasks or 
meetings that you can handle 
yourself. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

I n-laws are likely to put 
their point of view forward 
in no uncertain terms. They 
may try to cramp your style 
by playing the trump cards 
they are holding. Top bosses 
are likely to be particularly 
nit-picking and 
bad-tempered. Don’t allow 
fears and anxieties to grow 
out of proportion. 


CANCER 


(2IJune-2()Jul\) 

P eople will extend 

gocxlwill, active support 
or financial backing. You 
can gain allies in pow'crful 
places. Introduce yourself to 
influential people at 
business conferences. They 
will be cheerful and 
sympathetic, and, therefore, 
very accessible. 


VIRGO 


(21 August-20 September) 

S low down your pace of 
work and try not to miss 
any valuable opportunity 
that crops up during the 
week. New and well-paid 
jobs and openings may be on 
offer, .so be sure lo grab 
them. Friends may be 
spreading rumours behind 
your back. 


SCORPIO 


(21 October-20 November) 

R omantic partners are not 
likely to be sensible 
even if there are serious 
issues to discuss. Look 
elsewhere for intellectual 
stimulation. The company of 
congenial friends will be 
reassuring. You may be 
needlessly worrying about 
something: stop it. 


PISCES 


(21 Februory-20 March} 

T his will Iyc a difficult 
week. Important 
decisions may have to be 
taken but confu.scd thinking 
and lack of clarity can lead to 
mi.siakes. Slow down. Take 
time to contemplate all 
aspects of problems and 
situations that have to be 
dealt with. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


4 


HEARD IN GUWAHATl 

K is now clear that Assam is up to 
Hsaill(s) in trouble. 

A CYNICAL HACK REACTING TO NEWS OF 
K.P.S. GILL ’S PROPOSED MOVE TO ASSAM 




Plloteiror 

Congressmen otganis- 
ing party president 
Sitaram Kesri's visit toGiya> 
rat were faced with a peculi¬ 
ar problem; they neediKl two 
scooters/motorcycles to 
pilot Sitaram Kesri's caval¬ 
cade in the city. However, 
they were told by the party 
workers: "We have no pro¬ 
blem organising as many 
cars as you want. But there is 
a problem with the scooters." 

, And the reason for this 
soon became clear. Appa-' 
rently, while all the party' 
workers in the state owned 
cars, none owned a scooter. 


Not again! 

Ajit Singh has finally 
come a full circle. 
After having tried every poli¬ 
tical party save the BJP, he 
now firmly believes that no 
party is really politically 
untouchable (he must have 
really been concoitrating on 



I. . 

AIR WoMiVIlic III* 

Chancba Shekhar's speecli 
in Parliatnent). So now. die 
Jat leado' bury trying to 
woojheBJP. 

' k (rf crwrse kcinic k i 

dkt due to hk inany de^ 
^^Idmselfbasikia* 
ed ^ R^mtatirih of Iking a 
jwlitiad uittotklkbk hkh 


self. No wonder, Singh is so 
busy organising conventions 
and rallies in western UP. 


Perhaps, all this effort is to 
prove a simple point: that (as 
long as he's thm) he is not 


such a bad bet after all. 

b remains to be se«i if the 
BJP is in the mood to 
gamble. 


KKchenCabiiMt 

Poor Laloo Prasad. 
Yadav. But more to 
the point, poor Laloo 
loyalists. 

First, they agreed to trans¬ 
fer their allegiance to his 
wife. However, it does not 
look like Rabri Devi is return¬ 
ing the compliment. 
Although she has retained 



■•■on TwiiMip 
owneolMto 


Ldoo's Cabinet, she has fast 
formed her own coterie of 
tav:ourite$.Aclose aide is Raj- 
bala Verma. an IAS officer 
from the Rajasthan cadre. 
Verma is also Bihar's dis¬ 
trict magistrate (a post given 
toherby Laloohimrelf)- Itk 
she who now calls the shots < 
in the Bihar ministry. i 

Another adviser not sur- 
prisit^y is Sadhoo Yadavt 
who just happots to be 
Rabri's beotber. lii fact, 
SatkKXi got a promotion of 
s(»k, wh^ ikbti took ovra-, 
as he went ah to beci^ the 
chief iniiiigier’s bralber, 
kom kdng the CM’s 

l^be, Ibtbri k nkktch a 
sweetenei: after aU. • 


CHECK-LIST 


Rebel groups of the north-east: who is 
doing what 


(tauak-Mulvah): The Naga rebel group, consiskig of 
some of the toughest guerrillas in ttie north-east, is ready 
to give peace a.chance. At present, the NSCN(I-M) andthe 
Indian Army are observing a cease-fire to facilitate the 
starting of a dialogue between the Centre and the 
NSCN(I-M) leadership in Geneva. 


(KhaplanR): A brRikaway faction otthe NSflN, it is led 
by the Burm^e Naga rebel Kluplang. The NSGN(K) was 
initially not favourably incfined towards the peaoe taHw die 
Centre proposes to hold with its rival faction. But of late, 
there are indications that this outfit, too, isfainhg in Uhd, 


■ ItnHud UburaMon nmrt of Ammh: The 

tILFA, which has stepped up Its anti-government 
operations by staging a serks of successful ambusiws add 
killing army personnel, has categmically rided out the 
possibility of its entering into a dialogue wHh the Centre 
unless the govemmeint was raady to disciies the 
independence of Assam. The ULFA was responsible for the 
death of social worker Sanjby Ghose whom th^r bad taken • 
hostage in early July. The state government and fiie 

AL,..!___ _iiir-Av 


cmicised the iksce mows involying go i^ 

understanding mat leads to ke division m 
The NSCN(1-M) stands for the crsstkk of a‘GreRer i 
Nagaknd’by carvirk oiktsrribdles bdm n^bdki^ 
tesam, ^unachaiPradeshadd Manlpar. 6uti evsry 


state’s territofy. 


This new Godo outfit, I 
Ekdolsmd, is in a sullenmoed. list mobdk It umsdnd a 
k kWR Asi^ 


tIw a miraculous escape. 



w 
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DIARY 




HEARD IN THE PETROLEUM 
MINISTRY 

K’s Just adding fuel to tho flro. 

A BUREAUCRAT ON THE SUPREME COURT’S 
DECISION TO QUASH SATISH SHARMA'S 
DISCRETIONARY ALLOTMENT OF PETROL 
PUMPS 


KISMKMriKa 

Such is Sitaram Kes¬ 
ri's reputation that till 
the last minute no one knew 
if Narasimha Rao will be 
allowed to speak in the Speci¬ 
al Session of Parliament or 
not. Although, party whip, 
Santosh Mohan Dev bad put 
Narasimha Rao's name 
down as one of the speakers. 

But as it turned out, Rao 
was allowed to speak. And 
made what must be one of 
the finest speeches in the ses¬ 



sion. Of course, one is not 
quite sure whether he was 
inspired by the topic — or 
the fact that Kesri had just 
been booed in Sultanpur the 
day before. 

As the Gingress president 
tried to inaugurate a statue of 
Rajiv Gandhi in the city, he 
was greeted with cries of 
'Sonia lan-vapas jao'. Sita¬ 
ram Kesri had to leave with¬ 
out unveiling the statue. 
However, state Congress 
Legislature Party leader Pra- 
mod Tewari taler explained 
that unveiling the statue was 
not part of the original sche¬ 
dule anyway. 

Enough to turn Nara.sim- 
ha Rao into a die-hard Sonia 
loyalist. No wonder, be prais¬ 
ed Rajiv Gandhi in his 
speech. 


ICnoditdiHit 

Poor Satish Bharma. 
First, the captain is 
hi^ up by die Supreme 


Court ^misusing his discre¬ 
tionary quota to allot petrol 
pumps to favourites out- 
of-tum. Hien ctune Kesri’s 
visit to Sultanpur which was 
a fiasco to put it mildly. 
Unfortunately, for the cap¬ 
tain, Sultanpur falls in his 
constituency. 

Now, it seems that this 
may also be taken away from 
him. Sourcesclo.se to 10, Jan- 
path claim that Sh^a. has 


been asked to vacate Amethi 
and fight the next elections 
from ^ Barelli, as someo¬ 
ne from the family will in all 
probability be contesting. In 
fact, diere have been strong 
efforts lately, on the part of 
the All India Youth Con¬ 
gress chief, Satyajit Gaek- 
wad, to get Priyanka to join 
the Youth Congress. If he 
succeeds, then Amethi 
stiouhi be the next stq). 


FORTHERECORD 


Speakers in ParlUment during the 
Special Session 

■ MiaraglHiwiR Took everyone by surprise When he 
actual^ made a speech ttiat mtkie sense. Taking a break 
from par^pplhlds, he instead concerdrated on rigbtsfor 
the 0 child. What toucNid evetvone was the personal 
note he pm in When l» spoi» of his own dtuighter. 

W M iiteii ii i l ite l iteot tf only he didn’t take So long to 
make his point , the speedi would have been more 
effective. Rao spoke on topics as diverse as the computer 
age and (aandhl|i’$ legacy; and even took on a philosophic 
(some say personal) note when after lamenting on the race 
for material possessions, he paused dramatically and 
asked; what are we thing fOr? 


■ KiftihM KaMl: The vice-president made one of the 
best speeches in the Rajya Sabha. Commenting on the 
political scene today, he made a valid point when he said 
thm vmite G^hiji tad ^Mdise politte^^ 

■ Attellil Mtel V ljp Mta t T Dfeappoi^ 

who expected more from The speech ladced the the 

and fury of his eartier rhetoric. Bid then, perhaps. Vajpayee 
is at his best when he has ah issue to attack. 


tlaiiimB' up te his teputetlon as a 

sdrHng spedier. Rrst, he lastadout againstjterhesflut 
promoted pohtical imteutdtebip^ and in an 
mahner.even praised theiJP.-lhen, he turned to the 
lYime Mjihstte and chided hbn for Ns frteiueht declaration 
m helplessness. 







As for the good csqitain— 
he’ll just have to jump off a 
smooth-sailipg ship. 


Watting for a 
raiaa 

If the bureaucracy is 
famous for its red ti^ 
and delays that's because 
they are not getting very pro- 
m|M action themselves. 

For over a year now, pro¬ 
motions to the 1966, 1968 
and 1978 batch of IAS offi¬ 
cers have been put off. FirsL 
it wi^ becauscDeveGowda^ 
the then Prime Minister, wie 
following his predecesscxF 
and Mend Narasimha Rao's 
policy of disoQuraguig 
promotions. 

IiiUially, an office with 
17 years in the service was 
eligible to become joint 
.secretary. Now, however, 
even those frorndie tatch of 
1978 with as much as 19 
years in tta service are stiB 
waiting to be made jpitd 
secretaries. (Those from die 
1966 l^ch edible to 
become secretaries mid the 
1968 batch, additionni 
.secretaries) 

But they will jiiid hai^ ro 
wait another ibonth tongef. 
Since the Cabinet awrettey 
has pushed off to Arnica 
attend his son's wedding; 
nothing can be deci^ Widtl ; 

hisietum. 

So, it looks as if dno^ t 
have much of aii opriob. b^ 
to let tile weddiiq; 

' dieirtolL.':*' 

SUNDAY? 13S«ptamtor1997 
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DON’T COMPROMISE 
THE UFE OF YOUR 

ENG[^ 




LIKE YOUR BODY AND HEART NEED GOOD BLOOD, 

AN ENGINE NEEDS A GOOD ENGINE OIL... LIKE CASTROL GTX EXTRA 

Today, car engines are compact and hence work in high stress environments that demand 
the very best. Like blood, a good engine oil has to keep flowing without clogging or 
choking, carrying vital additives to the various engine parts. Castrol GTX Extra is 
engineered for increased resistance to thermal and viscosity breakdown, offering better 
protection to your engine. Castrol GTX Extra Is made with superior Castrol technology, 
tested over millions of miles for safe, reliable, trouble-free performance. 


The advanced Inter nati onal formula of Castrol OTX iKliei provides : 
Exceptton.1 engine protection 

Longer engine life Increased drain Interval 

Stnoolh noiseless running Catalyst Friendly 

Reduced oil thickening ^ 


Remember, engine oii cjccoune:, ior iesii- tiian 0.5% of your car runn;ny 
So why corf\ryomi.so with anything less. Insist on Castrol GTX Extra for Eord 
Escort, Opel Astra, Cielo, Peugeot, Maruti, Ambassador, Premier and all 
other Indian and foreign cars. 


CastitM 
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World Champion Lubricants 
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It’s what 
makes a Mamti 

zoom 

like a Mainti. 


It’s the superior features that make a Maruti 1000, Zen, Esteem and 
Gypsy King what they are. One of these is their gearbox. And It’s the new 
SmWO'GEAR HP ALFA 80W-90 gear oil that makes it so. It’s one feature that 
remains unchanged in every premium model roHing out of the Maruti factory. 

A breakthrough in gear oil technology, SERVO'GEAR HP ALFA 80W-90 
has been developed by continuous Research & Development efforts at 
IndianOil. Ensuring smooth gearshifts and miles of enjoyable ride. 

So, the next time you change your gear oil, make sure you use 
SIffVD'GEAR HP ALFA 80W-90. And zoom away the way the world does. 




IndianOil 


Available in 2.5 litre cans 



ADD SERVO. ADD LIFE. 


Muilra:IOC:5l40 
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FOCUS B| 

Bad blood 

Rival Naxalite groups and 
private armies fight it out in 
Bihar as the police stand and 
watch 






















LETTERS 



Moderation is 
the word 


Y our cover Story, The 
Princess and the 
paparazzi (7 — 13 Septem¬ 
ber), rightly observed that 
‘in death, as w. life, Diana, 
Princess of Wales, gave a 
crowd of photographers 
their money's worth as they 
furiously recorded her image 
for the last time’. It is now 
almost universally accepted 
that the ‘Queen of Hearts’ 
fell victim to the rapacious 
paparazzi on that fateful 
night. Of course, we'll have 
to wait for the French to com¬ 
plete their enquiry and report 
the findings in a couple of 
months. 

Whatever the report, it’s 
not going to resolve the vex¬ 
ed question of whether 
public figures have a right to 
private lives, whether high 
profile politicians and cele¬ 
brities of other varieties 
must pay in such a manner 
for having chosen a life of 
constant exposure. While 
arguments can be made on 
both sides, it is no one’s case 
that excesses should be 
defended, let alone applau¬ 
ded. But Diana’s tragic death 
has raised a relevant ques¬ 
tion: shouldn't newspaper 
publishers and editors the 
world over exercise a little 
more restraint? 

Pray&iKak, NbwMM 

■ Rrincess Diana's tragic 
death proves that it’s time 
we draw a line between 


‘aggressive’ and ‘intrusive’ 
journalism. Lfforts arc 
already on to shield the papa¬ 
razzi and blame the accident 
on Henri Paul, the unfortuna¬ 
te driver, who, one is per¬ 
suaded, had an overdose of 
alcohol on that fateful night. 

A video tape released later 
by the Fayed family, 
however, clearly shows that 
Paul was sober while leaving 
the hotel. In any case, he sure¬ 
ly wouldn’t have been driv¬ 
ing the way hy was, nor 
would he be urged on by Dia¬ 
na or Dodi had the paparazzi 
left them alone. 

It's a pity really that cele¬ 
brities have no real right to 
privacy and even in the sup¬ 
posedly civilised countries 


of the West, there is no effec¬ 
tive legislation against irres¬ 
ponsible behaviour of the 
media. 

8. Pandey, Patna (Bthar) 

Spare the 
Queen 

A propos Bitter Memories 
(31 August—6 Septem¬ 
ber), there is no justifiabic 
reason why the Queen 
should apologise for the Jalli- 
anwala Bag massacre, espe¬ 
cially when she had no con¬ 
trol over the events at that 
time. The Crown is a ceremo¬ 
nial adornment, with matters 
of policy an exclusive preser- 


PrincRM Diana: victim of grand? 









Quaan Ellzabath II: why 
Mama har? 

ve of the government of the 
day. If anybody must apolo¬ 
gise, it should be the present 
Premier Tony Blair. 

Besides, the Jallianwala 
Bag massacre was not an iso¬ 
lated incident, and it's easy 
to cite numerous other exam¬ 
ples of atrocities and exces¬ 
ses during the Raj for which 
I the British could be told to 
apologi.se. It’s bc.st, always, 
to let bygone be bygone. 
Will the Congress ever apo- 
logi.se to the nation lor its 
years of misrule and plunder? 
R.N, Vaswani, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

The loot is on 

Y our Ihoughl-provoking 
mick, Red alert (JO— 
J6 August), deserves praise 
for exposing tlie Iiolier- 
Ihan-tJiou attitude of the 
Marxists. Tlie PLA scam has 
come at an inopportune 
moment for the Marxists. 
Veterans lilce HarJeishen 
Singh Suijeet had been ask¬ 
ing Laloo Yadav to quit on 
the fodder scam issue after 
he had been charge-sheeted 
by the CBI. Alas, hardly had 
Suijeet and his colleagues 
seen the ‘time-bomb’ called 




















PL A ticking in their own 
backyard in Bengal. Now 
Marxists like Asim Dasgup- 
ta are happy that the high 
court order for a CAG enqui¬ 
ry into the PLA scam has 
been overruled by the divi¬ 
sion bench. If there are no 
skeletons in the Marxist cup¬ 
boards, why should they be 
relieved at this ruling of the 
division bench? 

LRohIni, TIruchy (TamliNadu) 


Systems failure 


T his has reference to your 
news item. Criminal 
cabinet (17 — 23 August). 
While democracy has given 
people the right to elect their 
representatives, the same 
democratic system has also 
given criminals, underworld 
elements, tax-evaders and 
gangsters the chance to cont¬ 
est elections. This is unaccep¬ 
table. While one has to 
blame the political system 
for this, the electorate, too, 
must be blamed for not think¬ 
ing before casting their votes. 
S. Halan, NflgMa (Tamil Nadu) 


Spare the rod? 


^k^our article Third degree 
■ (3—9 August) creates 



Qi^ral and Kssri: frlsncis In nMd 


the impression that it's inhu¬ 
man of the police and the 
armed forces to treat detai¬ 
nees the way the story sug¬ 
gests they do. However, 
the author should have had a 
long, hard look at those held 
and the deeds they are guilty 
of. It’s more than probable 
that the ‘victims’ are mostly 
criminals responsible for 
acts of killing, looting and 
other heinous crimes. If this 
is generally true of the whole 
country, it’s particularly so 
for Bihar, Punjab and Kash¬ 
mir. 

So what’s wrong if the 
police take them into custv> 
dy and give them the same 
treatment their victims 
received at their hands? 
SalkatBanarlaa, Calcutta 
(Wast Bengal) 


No strange 
bedfellows 


OUT siory J'm OK, 
you 're OK (7 — 13 Sep- 
lemter), was timely and inte¬ 
resting. Within a few hundr¬ 
ed words it underlined how 
hollow, how unblinkingly 
unabashed our polity has 
become. Gujral and Kesri, 
two of our most visible 
leaders, have struck a most 
cynical deal with just survi¬ 
val and nothing else in their 


mind. 

And the things that 
bind them are 
lack of mass following 
and frenzied lust for power. 
It’s obviously quite immate¬ 
rial to them what example 
this marriage of convenience 
is setting before the eyes of 
younger politicians with any 
ideological integrity. 

Anurag ChaturvadI, Kanpur 
(Uttar Pradaah) 


Only power 
matters _ 

T he profile on Sharad 
Pawar, Warning Bells 
(24—30 August) was 
revealing. His dreams of pro¬ 
viding a fresher and younger 
alternative to the Congress’ 
geriatric leadership appear 


to have been shattered—a 
fitting reward, perhaps, for 
.the most untrustworthy poli¬ 
tician in independent India. 

In public life, Pawar had a 
finger in every pie in Maha¬ 
rashtra. He headed not only 
the government-sponsored 
sports and cultured bodies 
while in power, but also pure¬ 
ly private institutions like 



Sharad Pawan 
uatniatworthy? 



SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 



CofitrlbiiM by Nswwsl Kumsr Agsrwa,lssiiw 


the Garware Club House in 
Bombay, where, despite 
being chief minister, he did¬ 
n’t hesitate to contest against 
a non-political member of 
the club house for the presi¬ 
dent’s post in 1990. 

Pawar still holds the post. 
He managed to convert the 
club house into a company 
and abolished the bi-annual 
elections of the managing 
committee and the president 
as per the original constitu¬ 
tion. All il'is will come 
handy if he’s left with no 
other alternative and has to 
bid goodbye to a career in 
active politics, as hinted in 
your article. 

Amamath Kamat, Bombay 
(Maharaahtra) 
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MILESTONES 


OIUIITIDlbailtoC.R 
jBhansati, prime accused 
ib the multi-crore CRB 
Cqiital Maricets scam, by 
(A additional chief 
metropolitan magistrate, 
on lOSeptember, in 
Bombay. 


BUIIIBD: Mother 
Toesa, in Calcutta, on 13 
September. She was 



given funeral with full 
state honours. 




RECm RACE! 


SUDHIR 7 AILANG/rH£^ HlNDLfSTAN TIMtS 


■ I have never visited Lalix)’ s residence, nor wrote to him, nor sought any favours from him in my 
life. 


CBl director R.C. 
Shartna, on 11 
September, disciplinary 
action agaiast CBl 
joint-director U.N. 
Bi$was, for seeking army 
help to execute an arrest 
warrant i^ainst Laloo 
Prasad Yadav. 


mSKINBD: three 
Tamil Maanila Congress 
Rajya Sabha members, 
including party president 
G.K. Moopanar, from the 
Parliament, on 9 
September. The 
resignations have been 
accepted. 


S I T A R A M K F. S R I, Congress presidi'iii, rejuliiif; ihe ullcfiolitm lhal he luij a .soft airner for the former 
Hihaf CM 

■ Help me. Don’t hound me like Diana was by your tribe. 

Rabri Dhvi, Bihar chief ministtr. sfreakitif* to the media in New Delhi 



■ We put out a paper on subsidies in the 
hope that the issues would be discussed. My 
regret is that everyone has been shocked 
into silence. With subsidies accounting for 
15 per cent of the GDP, the time has clearly 
come to address these issues. 

P. Chidambaram, Umm fmamv miuisler. drawing 
attention to the need to reduce subsidies 


ntAMADt charges 
against L.K. Advani, Bal 
Ttockeray and 47 others, 
by a designated CBI 
court in Lucknow, in 
connection with the 


demotition of the Babri 

Bid. 



iMukulAnaiMl, 

‘ r, lnPime. He 
iddind is SAVived by 



■ India has the capacity to produce nuclear weapons but does not want to make them. 
l.K. G II J R A L, Prime Minister 

■ If the police want, I will tell them (the names of those behind Gufshan Kumar’s murder). But I 
will not go to the police commissioner's office. 

Bal Thackeray, SMv Sena supremo, on who kHledGulshan Kumar 

■ Who says the Deol’s have two left feet? I love dancing and that shows on screen. 

Bobby Deol. filmstar 
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DAIRY DIARY 

Buying milk in Patna is serious business 



PROOF BOVINE: A khaial in Patna 


F ive am. The doorbell rings impalienily. I struggle 
out of bed and sleepily open the door, it’s my first 
morning in Patna. 

My eyes .struggle to take in my early-morning visitor 
— a smiling brown cow block.s the dooi way. It speaks. 
"Doodh chahin, ntalkinn (Do you want milk, 
madam?)" I think I’m in a dream — maybe, in 
Daliesque Rabriland, cows also speak. I realise my 
error when the owner of the voice—Naresh Yadav — 
peeps out from behind the cow. 

Yadav owms four cows and makes a trip every morn¬ 
ing and evening to upmarket Patna to sell milk. There 
are many like him, milk vendors marshalling their bovi¬ 
ne friends through the city. 

My hosts explain why. In most other cities, people 
go to dairies to buy milk. In Patna, housewives are so 
finicky about buying fresh milk that they’ve arranged 
for the cows to come to their doorstep. 

But what about milk booths? "Aare malkini^ nayi 
aurpurani dulhan meinpharak ba nu? (Madam, there 
is a difference between a new and an old bride)." I try to 
understand the ellipsis. "Booths sell milk which has 
been stored for ages. My milk is guaranteed fresh." 

I’m asked to do a purity check. He has an empty pail 
which he holds upside down to demonstrate there’s no 
water— the commonest way of adulterating milk. But 
then he invites me to double-check — with a ladle 1 
have to sound the pail for a hollow note, to make sure it 
doesn’t have a false bottom. 

The pail passes the test. With the cow, Naresh Yadav 
has brought a calf. He chucks it under the chin, gently 


unlooses its mouth from the mother’s udder and gets to 
work. With a proud grin, I’m offered a pail of creamy, 
foamy milk. 

Patna consumes about three-and-a-half lakh litres of 
milk every day, of which three lakh is supplied by local 
gwalas. The result is that Yadavs, the community of 
milk suppliers, have prospered, while the Patna dairy 
project has failed dismally. In fact, it had to be wound 
up in many localities following acts of vandalism. Offi¬ 
cials working for the project have been beaten up, 
booths burnt down and shops selling milk in sachets 
ransacked. 

Even in areas where there’s no threat to milk booths, 
customer response has been lacklustre. Thi.s, despite 
the fact that while a litre of milk from a booth costs Rs 
9, milkmen charge as much as Rs 12 to 15. 

Patna is Yadav kingdom. If a customer offends a 
Yadav, he can be sure no other milkman will ever supp¬ 
ly him milk. The reason is a Yadav called Laloo. Laloo 
is the indisputable God of milkmen in Patna. Becau.se 
of him, Yadavs, w'ho are second-generation literates, 
arc today sending their children to convents. 

Which is why they are in mourning the.se days — 
**hamare annadata jail mein hain (our provider is in 
jail)". Even the cow looks on with sorrowful eyes. But 
there is optimism. "No Yadav can be cowed down for 
long. I’m sure Laloo will be out soon," sa> Naresh 
Yadav confidently. 

And the cow tosses its tail, mooing in agreement. • 

PmllmvIOkoMh/Pminm 


Patna is Yadav kingdom. If a customer offends a Yadav, no other 
milkman is likely to supply him milk. The reason is a Yadav called Laloo 







POLITICS 


The Congress in MP is 
tom apart by the 
rivalry between the 
chief minister and the 
PCC president 


t was a boll from the blue for 
Madhya Pradesh chief minister 
Digvijay Singh. All his calcula¬ 
tions went awry as the newly 
appointed Pradesh Congress Com¬ 
mittee president, Urmila Singh, virtual¬ 
ly ignored the chief minister and his men 
while distributing work among her 
executives. 

Digvijay’s bete noire Manak Agai- 
wal has emerged all powerful in the 
PCC while the chief minister’s nomi¬ 
nee, working president Dalbir Singh 
who Digvijay had thought would act as a 
de facto PCC chief, has been asked only 
to "assist' Urmila Singh. Agarwal is con¬ 
sidered to be Congress president Sita- 
ram Kesri’s man. 


A HOUSE 


Urmila Singh, who 
was thought to be "pli¬ 
ant" in Congress circles, 
ha» generated a lot of con¬ 
troversy. Followers of 
Digvijay led by Dalbir 
Singh held a meeting and 
expressed resentment. 
Thb chief minister assur¬ 
ed them that he would let 
the party high command 
know their feelings. 

Agarwal has been 
entrusted with the char¬ 
ges of office administra- 
tiohi discipline, organisa¬ 
tional elections, public 
relations and media publi¬ 
city, besides being the 
official spokesman. As 



pigvyay Singh of 0 iesecmi^ 


Sunday; tbe rcoi^t AICC 
liroagM hladhaviM Setedte 4^ 
Aijun SHngli in tlKitaMeli|||iA 

IfiMB’t ^ uinqiroiniicdiyoiir 
poiKHn?. 

Digvyny Singh: Wdl. we win # 
n^ tpg^ier. Voa Ne, duskhid cil^ 
devetc^^mmit is noduiig iBMW. These 
kadm heve always bMo ttene. You 
nwise that in ^te of dmuen* 
an the AliX voters fttm 
Madhya I^adesh vo^ together for 
idi idN Ml* leaders edniesting in the'. 
AlCXsiatadon. 


leader the shde Congr^. And if 
Vre wixk tuge^lier. It'do^’t meah 
that iaqr sort of lobbying is taking 


^ ft foaMd lhat m order to nilott 

At No. no, that’s a yssy wrong w^ 
of it After ail, yid^ Charan 

li^vts:; a''tontw.. andU-toiirei^; 


Qatfthde, yaiir rdaftdill^ 

mm', 

to!r, aiaiaiH toitove mriae^ 

A: No, not at aU. It’s Qot htie ttt 

Q: Your dUMdors daftn that 
yott^rc Bagksdhig^^ 1^ to ftirthar 
yoor hMamb Mtha naftiMtoltoval. 

Ai (Sifdfoir) f witt ad; ytKi, doyoitjee 
mitodtonMNtosi semeTTMsisai^ 
lufoi^ tidkidoHs. I an fa^ppy to 
be^ n >;MB*A{jiA ftradtohiaad would 
SltototN hcto tohag asloan. 

, %Yia'^ir»:fa«diig-to:.he.a 



sacceas? 

A: Well, Ihavetoeconfid- 

once of t^ desi duq»to, suj;^ of 
ray peofde and blessings df the 
aiinighty. And I enough 

fwntotorideany msis/^^^"' ; 

Q: In 19^ disBldents nearly 
brongM your gominndit down, 
itow areyonpiadedi^ 

A: That’S; absolutdy wrong. My 
government has never come to sikdia 
{MSS. Moreoyer, die panchayai pi^s 
de^ indicated tha we stand on a 
soidiilahk. And it has dways been 
'..li^.thatl ' 

Q: The ftJP and BSP are imking 
aarlMS hiroodi into the atate hf 
rdhdaai i«d die Bint 
ciirda. l¥«i*t lidB MMaft die 
Cnupsas? 
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DIVIDED 


been acting at the directions of the Con¬ 
gress high command/' counters 
Agarwal. 

Thus, the party which should have 
been preparing for Assembly elections, 
due in November 1998, is now embroil¬ 


ed in factional squabbles. Dalbir Singh, 



one of the lour PCC gene- deputy CM Pyarelal Kanwar, Kantilal 
ral secretaries, he has also Bhuria and Mahavir Prasad Vashishta, 
been given the charge of one of the general secretaries, have deci- 
Bhopal, Hoshangabad ded to launch a campaign against 
and Jabalpur divisions. * Agarwal. 


PCC chief Urmila Singh, thought to be 
"pliant" in Congress circles, has created 
a stir by ignoring Digvijay Singh’s 
followers in choosing her new executives 


"She (Urmila Singh) is The only respite for the chief mini- 
a puppet in the hands of’ ster’s camp is that the PCC chief has also 
Manak Agarwal," said a ignored — to some extent — the fol- 
senior minister in Digvi- lowers of Aijun Singh and Madhavrao 
jay’s Cabinet. "Urmilaji Scindia. 

is not a child. She is an Ajay Singh, son of Arjun Singh, is the 

intelligent lady and has only general secretary after Manak — 


areyoataiidlingit? tions and sorting out 
A: Exce|}t for one MLA misunderstandings, 
who hits restgiiod, that 

too for personal reasons, Q: lie recent bind scam has rock- 
ho odier MLAs have edyourgoyemment. 
resigned. So there is no A: It's hardly a scam. This land was 
infixing or revolt allotted in 1984 and subseqiiem 
wiMn ^ party as such. governments have been passing the 

same orders. Then, the intenud 


A; Not iwdly. The BJP has not 
increased dieir votes «hoe the lash 
Assembly pons, In fact; in the last 
Lok Sabba p^lS, although they vron 
a large Hum^ of seshs, me p^^nta- 
gc of votes fdl. And it was die divi¬ 
sion within die Congii^ that gaw; 
the l^P the milhage, BUt in du %- 
elections held later, the Congress 
votie-ban|c onoe agmn swelled; So, it 
is not right to say duh BJP is eating 
into the Congrei« l»stion. 

Well, as ftff die Dalit eardi the BSP 
is mostly populvin the t^as hdider- 
ing Uttar Prad^, They do have their 
areas of influence^ but diat is not 
throu^^t die smte. Sci; I don’t feel 
diat the BSP is cahsihg any ducat to 
:';dK!Cpngre».‘'" 

;;Q: FptikUMdhiih 


Q: B«t didn’t some piartyimen 
dereetfMvMeating afalentyour style 
draanicttmiing? 

A: (Ag/rarer^ No one defected ftom 
my paaty. It’s absolutely wrong. In 
fact, wh^ we stated we were 173 in 
the House and then we gained in'di} 
siibsegomit by-elections. And- now 
''■wc.are 176. 

But you see, little bit of dissidoice 
is always dwre everywhere. And in 
die Congress, it’s nothing new. So 
there is no need to be bothered and 
alarmed sibut it. 

Q: How are you diecking thb? 

At (Hesimes) lalways give Oppmtu- 
nity to my detracUUS to eome aid 
tdk with pie. 1 bhUeve in solving piro- 
Uetm dut)U|b discussions. iSn them 
is always sctyie f<u intgs^ing rebt- 


department committee decided on 
the rates. They took a view that the 
land that was givmi to Motor Parts 
Dealers Association —' not to any 
individual — should be given at die 1 
same rate it was decided in 1984. 

But the problem lies elsewhcm. 
Hierc am two places in MP: one is ; ; 
Madhotal and ether is Madhatal . Tho ; 
latter is a very expensive area than 
the former. What happened was, 
instead Madhotal, it was under¬ 
stood by people concerned that die 
land being sold was the one in MadlUH 
td.Andintheorderdieyhavequoted. 
die rates of Madhatal, whereas the 
place is actuallg^^^^^l^^ And 
Madhotal is not ah expensive fdaoe.. ^ 
So where is die sd|n|? • 
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POLITICS 


the other two are Digvijay’s man Friday 
Vashishta and a Scindia crony, Sobran 
Singh Mawai — who has been given 
some importance. Among other things, 
he has been asked to look after the Youth 
Congress amd Mahila Congress. 
Vashishta is in charge of the NSUI. Seva 
Dal and minority cell, while Mawai has 
to be content with the Jawahar Rozgar 
Yojana. panchayat cell, qaumi ekta, 

industrial development, etc- 

Almost every faction 
has been left fretting and 
fuming. They arc now 
Fighting publicly. In a rec¬ 
ent tour of Jhabua, the 
home district of tribal 
welfare minister Kantilal 
Bhuria, Agarwal criticis¬ 
ed the govemmenl^in the 
presence of the PCC pre¬ 
sident. Bhuria snatched 
the mike from him and 
started narrating the "wel¬ 
fare work" done by his 
government. 

"This is just the begin¬ 
ning," said one of the five 
PCC vice-presidents, 

"the fight is going to 
intensify." 

The earlier PCC, led by a V.C. Shukla 
man, had more than 150 executive mem¬ 
bers. Agarwal was powerful, and an eye¬ 
sore for the chief minister. When Urmila 
took over and Digvijay succeeded in get¬ 
ting Dalbir as acting president, the chief 
minister thought he would run the PCC 
by proxy. But Agarwal outsmarted him. 

D igvijay Singh had opened too many 
fronts within the party. While Aijun 
Singh and Scindia succeeded in getting 
berths in the Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee, the chief minister failed to get his 
friend Kamal Nath into the CWC. 

Dilip Singh Bhuria, a tribal MP, has 
set a deadline of 2 October to oust Divi- 
jay while the No. 2 in the state, deputy 
CM Subhash Yadav, has been persistent¬ 
ly putting pressure on him. This time he 
alleged without mentioning the name of 
the chief minister, "There is a conspi¬ 
racy to stop him from moving ahead. 
Those who talk of the betterment of the 
backwards find their wings clipped." 

Bhuria has been attacking Digvijay 
almost from the day the latter became 
chief minister. This time his threat is 
more serious. He feels that the Congress 
in the state would be finished if Digvijay 
continues to rule till the next elections. 
Recently, Bhuria wrote to Kesri urg¬ 


ing him to remove Digvijay by 2 Octo¬ 
ber, Mahatma Gandhi's birthday. Other¬ 
wise, "a statewide satyagraha would be 
launched in protest against the chief 
minister". He also threatened to "post" 
former MP Aslam Sher Khan, who tried 
to join the BJPor the BSP in vain, in Bho¬ 
pal to make life miserable for the CM. 
The next day, 20 MLAs led by Pyarelal 
Kanwar wrote to the high command 



Dilip Singh Bhuria . 
(below) feels that 
Digvijay will ruin the 
party. The show of 
solidarity seen In 
this file picture has 
been eroded by 
factionalism 



demanding action against him. 

So far Digvijay, who has mastered the 
art of silencing his detractors, has not 
been able to contain Bhuria. One possi¬ 
ble step he might take is to induct Bhuri- 
a’s daughter Nirmala into his Cabinet. 
She is already one of the six PCC joint 
secretaries. 

Sources in the party claimed the chief 
minister failed to get Mahesh 
Joshi and Harbans Singh 
into the PCC. His rival 
Shyama Charan Shukla's 
son Amitesh has been 
made one of the five vice- 
presidents. Digvijay says 
he was not consulted 
before finalising the PCC 
executive. 

S ubhash Yadav orga¬ 
nised a Pichhda Barg 
Mahasammclan in Bho¬ 
pal on 22 August. He 
demanded SO per cent 
reservation in the Cabinet 
for the backwards. "We 
are SS per cent but we 
have not been able to 
snatch power from the IS 
per cent people (the for¬ 
ward castes)," he said. 

Akhand Pratap Singh, a backward 
caste MLA from Jatara, lashed out at the 
chief minister in the meeting, "Under 
Digvijay’s government life has been 
made hell for the backwards." 

Satyavrat Chaturvedi, party MLA 
from Tikamgarh, has already resigned 
as he was upset with Digvijay. Lokendra 
Pratap Singh, MLA from Panna, has 
also Uueatened tu resign over the issue 
of an inquiry against the former collec¬ 
tor of his constituency. Lokendra has 
given an ultimatum of one month. 

There are many instances when ruling 
party MLAs have spoken against the 
chief minister in the Assembly. In most 
cases, they are dissatisfied with the func¬ 
tioning of the-bureaucracy. 

Two major controversies which had 
been chasing Digvijay for sonte time are 
regarding mining rights to the multina¬ 
tional giant, De Beers, and the involve¬ 
ment of two ministers in the Madhotal 
land scandal in Jabalpur. 

For the time being, he has silenced his 
critics over the mining issue. But there is 
no action yet as far as the two ministers 
—I^arelal Kanwar and cooperative and 
agriculture minister B.R. Yadav — are 
concerned. • 











INDERMALHOTRA 



MeeUng point 


India and the US have a lot to talk about 


Nobody should be harbouring the illusion 
that the US is agog with excitement over the 
forthcoming visits to New York of l.K. Guj> 
ral and Nawaz Sharif for separate bilateral 
talks with President Bill Clinton. But the 
very fact that Clinton should have hand¬ 
picked India, Pakistan and Russia as the 
three countries with whose leaders he wants 
to parley^ is significant by itself. India and South Asia have 
not risen high on America's global agenda but the previous 
neglect of both India and the region is at last being given up, 
even if rather slowly. 

Two other facts merit attention. First, the Prime Ministers 
of India and Pakistan have not been invited to the US as such. 
Clinton is meeting them at the United Nations at the start of 
the annual session ol its General Assembly. 

Secondly, even in this day 
and age when there is some 
talk in the US about the need 
to have a ‘special' or ‘strate¬ 
gic’ relationship with India, 
the US government is simply 
not prepared to break the 
umbilical cord between 
India and Pakistan. If the 
Indian Prime Minister is to 
be invited, his Pakistani 
counterpart must also be, 
and vice-versa. 

Russia has been included 
in the list largely for Ameri¬ 
ca's own reasons. The fall¬ 
out of the eastward expan¬ 
sion of NATO on US- 
Russian relations is a subject of some con¬ 
cern here. But by playing to Viktor Cherno¬ 
myrdin at the same time, Clinton also appa¬ 
rently wants to dispel the impression of the 
US trying, however subtly, to "mediate" bet¬ 
ween India and Pakistan over the Kashmir 


taking place in New York rather than in Washington. For, the 
most important item on the agenda is going to be the expan¬ 
sion of the UN Security Council and India's claim to a perma¬ 
nent seat on the Security Council. The vexed nuclear and mis¬ 
sile issues, the opening up of the large and attractive Indian 
market, considered ‘insufficient’ by the US, and so on will 
doubtless be raised. But the inclusion of India among the per¬ 
manent members of the Security Council will dominate the 
discussion. 

Hitherto, the American position is that only five more mem¬ 
bers should be added to the present P-5: the US, Russia, Bri¬ 
tain, France and China. Without wanting to name the other 
three newcomers, America is pressing hard for Germany and 
Japan on the ground that they are willing to contribute substan¬ 
tially to the UN’s budget while the US wants to reduce its con¬ 
tribution from 25 per cent to 20 per cent. For the rest, the US 


I BILL CLINTON i 


I.K.GUJRAL 



India’s strong opposition to any mediation 
by either the US or any other third country 
has been conveyed to Washington repeatedly 
and clearly . This was done yet again before 
New Delhi accepted the idea of a Gujral- 
Clinton meeting at or around the UN. But America’s interest 
in Kashmir and India-Pakistan relations remain. The intrusive 
element in this interest has varied from time to time. 

It is perhaps just as well that the first meeting between the 
Indian Prime Minister and the US President in three years 
(P.V. Narasimha Rao was at the White House in May 1994) is 


The most important 
item on the agenda 
of the lndo*US talks 
will be India's claim 
to a permanent seat 
in the UN Security 
Council 


wants Asia, Africa and Latin America to 
agree on a nominee each. 

Unfortunately, nothing is more certain 
than an absence of consensus in all three 
cases. In case of Asia, Pakistan has declared 
its opposition to India’s permanent member¬ 
ship (at least, for as long as Kashmir remains 
unresolved) and Indonesia is pressing its own 
claim. Since Europe, with a much smaller 
population, will have four permanent mem¬ 
bers—Germany, Britain, France and Russia 
— there is no reason why both 
India and Indonesia cannot be accommodated from Asia. Of 
this, however, the US has to be convinced. 

From all indications, the US would want Indian support to, 
or acceptance of, American global goals. In other words, the 
nuclear issue will have to be hashed out in free and frank dis¬ 
cussions. • 
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It goes without saying that if you subscribe to BusinessWorid, you stand to save a considerable 
amount of money. More significant, however, is the fact that for every one, two and three year 
subscription, we will set aside Rs 50, Rs 100 and Rs 150 respectively, and gift it to UNICEF. Manji 
needy children in turn will get a second chance again. 

Since we wish to send all contributions to UNICEF before October 31, 1997, we woulc 
request you to ensure that you cut out the reply coupon and mail it to reach us well before tha 


Indeed, this small gesture on 
your part can spell something very 
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Charge-sheeteil 

L.K. Advani, Murli Manohar Joshi, Kalyan Singh, Bal 
Thackeray and 45 others in the Babri Masjid demolition case 


The BJP has 
made it clear 
that to them 
Ram Mandir 
is far more 
important 
than other 
serious 
issues in the 
country. If 
they don’t 
talk about it, 
they annoy 
those who 
voted on the 
temple issue. 
And when 
they talk 
about it they 
lose the 
support of 
the 

moderates 
they are 
trying to 
attract 


L ai Krishna Advani, the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) president, 

seems to grow more impatient and irritable with every passing day. 
With gtK)d reason. The more he tries to appease the gods, the more 
« wrathful they seem to get. 

BAs the president of the party, he’s had more than his share of 
troubles in and outside the party. First, the Havala charge-sheet—his 
resignation and a mis.sed opportunity of becoming Prime Minister. Then, the 
troubles within the party with Madan Lai Khurana throwing a tantrum on the 
issue of Delhi chief ministership. And in Uttar Pradesh, Kanshi Ram deciding 
to rub the BJP’s nose into the ground before transferring power to Kalyan Singh. 

But it doesn’t end here—last week, the Lucknow High Court ordered 
charge-sheets against the BJP president and his colleagues from the santfli 
parivar on the Babri demolition case. 

With that Advani seemed to have had just enough. For everybody wanted to 
know whether he would resign again or not. 

Apparently, he had no time or patience for long, loaded, carefully-crafted 
sentences that are usually his signature. "I will not. Havala was on moral 
grounds and the charges could not be proved," comes an indignant reply. "We 
are not ashamed of Ayodhya," he adds categorically. 

The BJP is certainly not ‘ashamed’ of what happened in Ayodhya. 
However, confused they definitely are—undecided on whether to accept the 
revival of the Ayodhya controversy as a boon or a bane: whether to underjtlay it 
or make it an issue yet again for the next elections. 


W hile Advani has decided not to rake up the issue for another six months, 
others in the party are not so sure. "The BJP did not bring up the issue of 
Ayodhya and now that it has come up again, then good for us. It has always 
been dear to our hearts," says Pramod Mahajan ,BJP general secretary. 

The Ayodhya issue has come up at a time when the BJP had nearly decided 
on its poll strategy for the coming elections. Just finished with ont training 
camp for party workers, the next is to be held later this month for Lok Sabha 
MPs. Party-watchers say, realising full well that the party has extracted as 
much mileage as it could have from the Hindutva plank, it is the votes of the 
moderates that it is aiming at now. 
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Working on this strategy the BJP had 
made a conscious decision to play down 
the temple issue. "There are other 
important issues which have to be look¬ 
ed into. For instance, corruption and poli¬ 
tical stability." says Ram Naik, BJP's 
chief whip in the Lok Sabha. For a party 
which has survived completely on the 
Ayodhya plank and has pursued it with 
such passion to then drop it conics as a 
bit of a surprise. "When wc talk aboui 
the temple we are criticised, when wc 
don’t talk about it you say why wc have 
abandoned it," complains Mahajan. 

Critics point out that the party is inde¬ 
ed plagued by this problem and the rea¬ 
son is simple. The BJP has exposed 
itself and has made it clear that to them 
Ram Mandir is far more important than 
other serious issues in the country. If 
they don’t talk about it they annoy those 
who voted on the temple issue, anej- 
when they talk about it they lose the sup- 

The BJP is certainly 
not'ashamed’of 
what happened in 
Ayodhya. But they 
are undecided on 
whether to accept 
the revival of the 
Babri Masjid 
controversy as a 
boon or a bane: 
whether to 
underplay it or make 
it an issue yet again 
for the next elections 


port of the moderates they are trying to 
attract. Besides, it also affects their poll 
partnerships for the coming elections. 

The BJP is now trapped in a self- 
created maze. And for the clear thinking 
leaders, the issues are getting blurred. 

I t has seen the power of hysteria in 
1992, when after the demolition of the 
Babri Masjid the BJP was riding high on 
the Hindu wave. But the 1996 general 
elections did bring in good and bad luck 
for the party. The BJP won the maxi¬ 
mum number of scats but even with a res-^ 
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Raj Nath Singh claims. This is not a 
criminal offence; this is not 
corruption." And Lalji Tandon feels 
that. This is no case of moral 
turpitude." 

However, by clearing the decks for 
the takeover of UP's reins by Kalyan 
Singh, BJP's central leadership has 
also made it clear that given the 
opportumty they would not hesitate to 
once again take full political mileage 
out of the Ayodhya issue. Snarling 
back at Janata Dal and Samajwadi 
ParQ leaders who are seeking a ban on 
Kalytm Singh’s slated assumption of 
power, Raj Nath Singh and 

Tandon ask: "How is 
Mulayam Singh Yadav 
allowed to hold the 
position of India's defence 
minister, when he is not 
(Utiy charge-sheeted in the 
state guest house assault 
Case but is also facing 
grave crinunal charges in 
severalold cases?" 

Asked if he regarded the 
coufl order was a source of 
revival of the Ayodhya 
issue, whichotlierwise 
seems almost dead, 

Tandon retorts, "The 
Ayodhya issue will remain 
ative until allhurdles are 
removed fimn the path of 

RSS sources in Lucknow disclose 
exactly what is being contemplated in 
flieBIP’s rcthink-tfmlte.. With 
dbctipns AM being ^ far horn now, 
wewiUiiud»itip^ 
do^toottf^^»^ 

Ry^i^ biBc^ 3y tile tine we go 
10 tte hn^in^ tiie entire nation would 
havel^^ 

thut stand bn the 
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COUNTDOWN TO 
DESTRUCTION 

How it all happened 

January, IMS: Mahant Ragluibir Das and Pandit Hari Kishore seek 
permission from the sub-judge of Faizabad to build a tempie in the Babri 
Masjid-Ram Janmabhoomicompound. Permission is refused 

1936: The commissionery comes to the conclusion that the mosque 
was built by Babar 

OacanilNN', 1941h Some Hindus enter the disputed site at night and 
install a statue of Ram. This is not removed by the police for fear of 
widespread communal violence 

January, 1966: The VHP requests the DM to remove the padlock 
from the site. An Ayodhya-based lawyer moves court to allow people in for 
(/arshan and puja. Permission is denied 

February, 1986: The dUirict judge reverses previous ruling and 
directs the authorities to open the lock and not impose any restrictions on 
darsAan and puja 

February, 1986: Syed Shahabuddin asks for the PM’s intervention 

nprll, 1889: The VHP rules out further talks with the government 
and announces that shifanyas wili start September onwards 

Auguat, 1989: The High Court issues an interim directive and orders 
to maintain status quo 

NDvember, 1989: The court says that sMtai^as cannot take place. 
The VHP performs shilanyas on the 11th and announces its intention to 
begin construction of the temple 



pecUible 176 seals it still could not form 
the government. Alter a 13-day stint at 
ihe Parliament, the party lost the vote- 
of-confidence and was thrown out of 
POWfi^;.; 

It realises that branded as politi¬ 
cal untouchables to actually come to 
power they need friends outside the par¬ 
ty. "We have strong alliances in Harya¬ 
na, Bihar, Punjab and Uttar Pradesh. 
This tag of political untouchabiliiy is a 
creation of the media," says Yashwant 
Sinhpu the BJP spokesman. 

Now, the BJP wants to play up the 
political stability factor. "The Congress 
is no good, people have seen that. The 


The BJP is keeping 
its post-eiectorai 
aiiiances in mind. 
When L.K. Advani 
says that they wiii 
not bring up the 
Ayodhya issue for 
the next six months, 
he is probabiy buying 
time 


United Front government is shaky. So 
that leaves them with ju.st one option," 
says Rajiv Pratap Rudy, a BJP MP from 
Bihar. But the fact remains that despite 
getting the maximum number of seats in 
the last elections, the BJP could not form 
the government. So much for its assuran¬ 
ce of providing political stability. 

It is precisely for this reason that the 
BJP is a little undecided on its stand on 
Ayodhya — it is keeping post-electoral 
alliances in mind. When Advani says 
that they will not bring up the Ayodhya 
issue for the next six mon^s, he is proba¬ 
bly buying time to gauge the mood of 
the people. 
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But the younger lot in the party is una¬ 
bashed about the dearth of issues and the 
saleability of Ram. "I cannot use the 
same weapon over and over again. But 
now that it is being put in my armoury all 
sharpened and cleaned, I can only thank 
my stars," says Mahajan. Others are 
more discreet. 

"When we talk about Hindutva it is 
not premised on religion but on our natio¬ 
nal identity," explains Govind Acharya, 
the party ideologue. "Ram is one of the 
symbols identifying the national ethos," 
he adds. And yes, we’ve heard that 
earlier. But why is it that this time round 
the urgency is missing? "We now need 


Dsesnlir, IMHbThe Assrsrwr ptdxs ^ momentum. Moresecurity 
forces ere deploybdJ^^t and On the 6ffi, the 
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cilsei 


immKn,0jp 
Aff^ After a gap of four 
years the CBl has now 
raked up this issue once 
again. These people 
want to sideline 
corruption as an issue. 
That’s why the Ayodhya 
demolition has been 
brought up. 

I only saw the 
structure being brought 
down, I did not 
participate in bringing it' 
down. If that is a crime, 
yes, I should be 
punished. But if I’d been 
one of those who 
demolished the 
structure I would have 
been proud rather than 
ashamed of it. 



NITISH KOMAR, 

(SeunaUiParty 

This will 

probably work to the 
BJP’s advantage, finally. 
The party was facing a 


problem of issues. It has 
now been given an 
opportunity of bringing 
Hindutva back into 
focus. However, the 
Ayckfhya issue will not 
affect the BJP'Samata 





alliancefn Bihar becau^i 
foruscommunalisitiis 
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that they are not 
interested inthe 
construction of the 
temple but on basic 
things such as/of/, 
kapdaaurmksai. 
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BJP leaders at a public meeting: political croeereads 


tavourable govemmenls in Delhi and 
Lucknow l or the construction of the tem¬ 
ple but it is not that we have dropped the 
issue," says Lima Bharti. 

The awkward pauses arc now giving 
way to uncomfortable questions. But 
it’s a long way before the BJP will be 
able to answer them. Differences of opin¬ 
ion in the party are becoming obvious. 

With Atal Behari Vajpayee insisting 
on doing his own thing, others in the BJP 
and the RSS have conflicting opinions. 
And the funeral of Mother Teresa is ano¬ 
ther example of how difficult the BJP 
finds to play the role of a party with 
moderate views. 

The RSS and the VHP had branded 
Mother Teresa as anti-Hindu long back. 
So much so that the RSS mouthpiece 
Panchjanya carried an edit piece criticis¬ 
ing her missionary work after her death. 
Vajpayee, however, defied party cadres 
by attending the funeral. "All differen¬ 
ces are over after death," says Mahajan 
in passive resignation. 

F br a party that has been in control for 
so many years, these incidents have 
brought out the weaknesses within. Con¬ 
fusion within the cadres about the Ram 
Mandir and the temples in Kashi and 


The BJP disowns the 
VHP for its strong 
views as and when it 
is convenient and 
the VHP is slowly 
realising this. The 
RSS, on its part, 
does not want any 
dilution in the 
Hindutva 
philosophy 


Mathura have only worsened the situa¬ 
tion. The BJP disowns the VHP for its 
strong views as and when it is conveni¬ 
ent and the VHP is slowly realising this. 
The RSS, on its part, does not want any 
dilution in the Hindutva philosophy. To 
then maintain a fine balance and keep in 
tunc with its more vocal wings seems 
like a difficult task. 



BJP’s contingency election plank of 
corruption seems unlikely to hold any 
water. For two reasons — they have not 
really done very' much in that direction 
and since all parties arc going to take up 
that issue. It is something that won't be 
the BJP’s exclusive domain. Secondly, 
Shankersinh Vaghela, the Gujarat chief 
minister, once a ‘trusted soldier* of the 
party, who also has a strong RSS back¬ 
ground. is now facing corruption char¬ 
ges. True, he is not part of the BJP bri¬ 
gade any more but he is an embarrass¬ 
ment for the RSS that boasts about its 
strong moral values. And it is the RSS 
that trained him. 

The BJP now needs to indulge in 
some amount of' introspection. It needs 
to realign and reorient itself to prepare 
for the future. More than anything else, 
the BJP seems to have realised that there 
cannot be one national identity with 
Ram as the symbol. In a pluralistic 
‘society, the party will have to live with 
the idea of.a coun ly with multiple 
identities. 

Obviously, the leadership will have to 
come to tenns with a simple fact: if you 
want to face the future, you can’t do so 
by living in the past. • 

AmtfmPmmh/MmwOelhl 
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Mother Teresa goes home to Jesus Christ 



t was 9 am on Saturday, the 13th. A warm September 
sunlight was streaming down on Calcutta as Mother 
Teresa began her final journey home to Jesus. The 
Saint of the Gutters and Nobel Laureate had been lying 
in state at St Thomas’ Church at Middleton Row follow¬ 
ing her death on the night of 5 September. Now. after a funeral 
mass, attended by world dignitaries, she was to be laid to re.st 
at Mother House, where .she had lived and died. 

Earlier in the morning, not far from St Thomas' Church, 
kept out of bounds to ordinary citizens that morning, tens of 
thousands of people lined the route along which the cortege 
carrying Mother’s body was to pass. Standing solemnly 
behind bamboo barricades erected to control a swelling tide of 
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Funeral Faux Pas 


Some things that marred die camony 

• The nuns of the Missionaries of Charily were appalled when the 
gathering at the Netaji Indoor Stadium, venue of the funeral massv 
broke into an applause. When the Pr^ident of Albania, Rexhep Mej- 
deni, placed a wreath beside Mother’s coffm, somepeppleinthe gal> 
leries began clamping. This jarring ritual was r^iteated every time 
some fraeign or Indian dignitary placed a wreath. 

• Many of the fweign dignitarit^ Who laid wreaths beside 
Mother’s coffin were made toundei^ a sex-duaigeby die announ¬ 
cer who called out their names. "Her Excdiencles" were often refu¬ 
ted to as "His Excellencies" and yice>versa. Apparently, dve mista¬ 
kes lay in the list prepared by the govemment^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

• .No one thought it necessary to announce that die ocumnunibn, in 
which bits of bread dunked in vrine are offered, Was npleant only for 
the priests and die nuns. As a resnlt, almost all die di^itafi^ queu¬ 
ed up to take part in the ritual and had m be toldV 

• It was periiaps die busiest day in Dmn D^ni atiiKHt ' s a^ 
tory and, invariably, diere wascha(».^A^f 

including VVIPs, arrived on die morning of die faikaftd, exposing 
the airport’s limitations in handling sudt a high-powered influx. 
Ihe result: Bangladesh Prime Minis^ dhtdlih Hasina wa^^ the 

lounge to be driven to the city; die Quelas c^ Belgium and Sf^dii, 
the First Lady of Canada and the Pte^d^tt hkt to Jiang 

around on the balcony and stairs before tianspori: ce^ld be arra^ 
and a Canadian team waited for 45 minutes in darir so as not to 

add to the confusion outside. But one seated afti^ 
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40 minutes after ithad begun. Basu said that aprior engagement h^ 
held him back. Some sty, as a Marxist^ he was n^rely trying to 
dodge die ritualx. Whatever the reason, itwasn’t a happy example 
for a state Hying to catdi UP widi the times. 

• Indent Was idmut to leave Hotel Jfindustan 

Internaticmal, he was putting UP* ^ nmnagement acqpsM 
him With a biUim^ asked him to pay iqi. /ddmugb this was a gross 
vidatidn for his stay. 

The dietary was beii^ die ithdian j^ and it 

ndniady of external affairs to foot the 
bdi. The Pbss^^ the 
















humanity, men, women and children 
waited in hushed silence. Overhead, an 
Indian Air Force helicopter hovered 
low, the drone of its choppers making 
the sombre silence all the more 
pronounced. 

People had started gathering quite 
early, taking up vantage positions from 
six in the morning. And from then on, 
they waited patiently for nearly three 
long hours before preparations for the 
funeral journey finally began. At 8.40 
am. thc^ gun carriage that was to carry 
Mother’s body took up position about a 
100 yards away from the gate of St Tho¬ 
mas Church. Inside, a group ol‘ 20 nuns 
of the Missionaries of Charity silently 
performed the poignant ritual oftransfer- 
i^g Mother's body, draped in the Indian 


tricolour, from a raised platlbrm on 
which it had lain all this while into a 
coffin. 

At 8.49, the shining casket, carried by 
six majors and two captains of the Indi¬ 
an Army,, emerged out of the imposing 
Greco-Roman gate of St Thomas’ Chur¬ 
ch. Outside, 300jawans of the 4lh Gurk¬ 
ha Rillcs lowered their guns in respect 
and bagpipers of the Rajput Regiment 
began playing Slow March, setting the 
pace of the procession. Behind the pall¬ 
bearers came Sister Nirmala, the Super¬ 
ior General of the Missionaries of Cha¬ 
rity, Sister Frederic and Sister Jaya. And 
behind them followed Aggy Bejaxhue. 
niece of Mother Teresa. 

By 8.55 am, the coffin was placed on 
the gun carriage and nuns of the Missio- [ 


The gun carriage 
carrying Mother’s 
body: the last journey 


naries of Chanty t<x>k their seats on the 
truck that was to haul the vchiclt; that 
was already a part of the Indian heritage.' 
In 1948, it had carried the body of Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi, the Father of the Nation, and 
in 1964 that of Jawaharlal Nehru, Indi¬ 
a’s first Prime Minister. And now, it was 
flown in from Delhi, where it is perma¬ 
nently kept with the ceremonial battery 
of the artillery, to carry the Mother of the 
Nation. 

A few minutes past 9, the journey had 
begun. I 
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Two motorcycle outriders of the Cal¬ 
cutta Police led the way. followed by 
three army jeeps, two t!-ucks carrying 
red-turhaned soldiers, a third carrying 
the missionaries and towing the gun- 
carriage, several cars and five buses. 
The tive-km route to the Nciaji IndtK>r 
Stadium, where the funeral mass was to 
be conducted by the Pope’s njpiesenla- 
tive Cardinal Angelo Sodano, lay 
through the city’s most beautiful parts. 
The day had been declared a holiday. 
Traffic was off the roads. People stayed 
indoors watching the proceedings televi¬ 
sed by all the important national and 
international channels. And without the 
bustling traffic and the black exhaust 
fumes, the city looked distinctly 
telegenic. 

The clear roads, the lush Maidan, the 
spires of St Paul's cathedral, the gorge- 
ous.ambience of the Victoria Memorial 
and the elegant su eep of the Second 


Hooghly Bridge in the far background 
created a regal — almost unreal — sett¬ 
ing for the slow-moving cortege. It was 
picturesque. But it wasn’t Mother’s 
world. 

Her Calcutta of steamy slums, batter¬ 
ed roads, and wrecked people was gi\'en 
a careful go by. The funeral convoy stee¬ 
red cleai' of the poorman’s quarters that 
had made Mother the legend she was. 
And not surprisingly, the hungry, the 
sick, the homeless and the unwanted, for 
whom the Mother had lived, were not 
there — certainly not in thousands — to 
line the route of her cortege. They mour¬ 
ned privately, in their overcrowded 
bustees. Some even lost a day's liveli¬ 
hood, as Calcutta wore the look of a 
bandh. 


E lsewhere, at the Netaji Indoor 
Stadium, dignitaries were already 
beginning to arrive. The air-conditioned 




Hiltary Clinton walking 
up to lay a wreath 
beneath Mother’s 
coffin: homage to a saint 


venue, with a capacity pf 25,000. was 
the only place in the city where such an 
august congregation of nearly 12.000 
could be safely and comfortably accom¬ 
modated. Hillaiy Clinton, the US first 
lady was among the first to arrive. 

Sharp at 10 am, the beats of Death 
March, a Handel compoit i uon played by 
the army band was heard inside the 
stadium, signalling the arrival of the 
cortege. Everything had worked with 
clock-work precision so far, making it 
evident that the army was very much in 
command. 
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Sisto' is now of worid 


S everal million pairs of eyes, all o^iie 
world, watched 1^ as diie 
aisle at Calcutta’s Netaji fodocv Stadum, to 
hand over an empty chtdice to Caidmal So(iht^ 
the papal legate at the fiineial nuuts fcMT Mod^ 
Teresa. With barely a few hours tp ^ befoib 
Mother’s burial, die SuperiorCxetiexd^f^^ 
herself entirely on ho’ own, dw empty dialice, 
which she so gently carried, bdb^ a constant 
reminder of the voad diat siw was m ffll. 

Although she was eteo^ SuporiOT General 
of the Missionaries of Chari^this year^ all - 
important decisions had been left m die Mother. 
But now, all that was to change, and die 
Superior General was expected to lead dbe^ , 
empire, spreadacrc^ 132coiintries. 




well she communicates. Her first 
press, at the St Thomas' Ghim:h a tlay^ befotte 
the funeral, gave her a taste of the tbii^js 
come, some of which could well be unsavoury. 

Tainted money, annual budgets, aborticm, 
condoms, poverty—the sensitive issues^^^ 
in successive volleys, even as Mother lay in 


Bui a stale funeral for one who had 
sto(Hl ft)r the poorest of the poor and the 
army's involvement in the ceremony did 
initially raise some eyebrows. Foreign 
television commentators in particular 
seemed to find the government’s deci¬ 
sion rather intrusive for something that 
they fell was a religious and private 
affair, 

Th|| \yas an understandable response 
from ppsc unaware of the esteem in 
which flhe army is still held in India. The 
police is eyed with suspicion and politici¬ 
ans with contempt, but the army is still 
above reproach. With the military over¬ 
seeing the arrangements, people felt that 
Mother was being accorded the honour 
she deserved. 

And all through the funeral, the army 
lived up to its reputation. There were no 
slip-ups and hardly any untoward inci¬ 


state in a glass cml^. ^ftImala sidd 
loobwidbipma^^ ‘tuntedmaa^^l^^ 
by herCbder. ’1t*saUCtodl*tipve,'*^a9S^^ 
Not wf^ idte vety fcwfticoii^ cm 
Mission’s aimual bodgi^ and ww Mefty 


viewsOTi dieuseof cemdoms. Betwemi the 
question and tlte answer lay «apeU 
embamistang silence. Thai, it^gahiingiiOT 
composure, she said*’’Uadngcomdoms^te 
againtA the laws of God.** 

Sfaerepemed Modiar Teresa’s views cm 



abortion for a victim of 1 would tdl her 

togivebirth,’* she answoeds^aiConsidOTidile^ 
...pause.,■'V.."'’ - 

And poverty ? Well, it was "beaulifol”, she 
said, repeadngM(»dier’s views. EradU^cm oi , 
hunger was dte go^renmtem^ 
shefelt. 

There are many quertions that pec^te retdom 
ludtedModier. But Nhmala^^i^ 
ready with the answers. 


dent except for one, in which some 
people broke through the barricades and 
rushed towards the gun-carriage. 
"Unlike previous state funerals, we had 
very little time to prepare this time," 
Maj.GemJitender Singh, who oversaw 
the arrangements, told Sunday. "But I 
am very impressed by the performance 
of my boys. It was an immaculately 
done exercise." 

The funeral drill often streiclied for 
22 hours. "It was done at Netaji Indoor 
Stadium, St Thomas’ Church, inside 
Fort William and the streets of Calcutta. 
After all, we couldn't afford to go 
wrong," said Maj. Gen. Jitender Singh. 

The funeral mass, conducted by Cardi¬ 
nal Angelo Sodano, the Pope’s represen¬ 
tative and secretary of state at the Vati¬ 
can, lasted a little over one-and-a-half 
hours. With a Rabindranath Tagore 
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song setting the m(K)d, the nuns now 
wept openly. 

It was u gathering of the famous and 
Tic powerful in which Mother’s children 
TOiind only a token, symbolic presence. 
An orphaned girl brought flowers, a disa¬ 
bled youth offered bread, a woman, 
recently released from jail, brought 
water, and a leper, wine. These were 
offered during the communion and 
dignitaries queued up to partake of 
them. Cardinal Sodano was assisted by 
10 cardinals and circhbishops, and 200 
bishops and priests in conducting the 
mass. 

At 2.20 pm, the cortege reached the 
Missionaries of Charily headquarters on 
A.J.C. Bose Road where the army hand¬ 
ed over Mother’s body to the nuns of the 
Order. The final moment had arrived. At 
2.50 pm, coinciding with a gun-salute, 
the coffin containing the remains of a 
most extraordinary life, was lowered 
into the grave inside Mother House. It 
was to be her final resting place where 
she would lie from here to eternity. 

^ 


A n era thus came to an end in Calcut¬ 
ta. But it was astonishing how the 
city was managed all through the mega- 
cveni of the funeral, attended by over 
2(K) dignitaries from almost 50 countries 
and covered by an army of mediaper- 
sons from across the world. 

Never before had this city come under 
such intense glare of spotlights as it did 
on the day of Mother's funeral. Televi¬ 
sion companies, which had just covered, 
with phenomenal viewers' response, the 
funeral of Diana, Princess of Wales, a 
week earlier, sensed another emotional 
event in Mother’s funeral. 

The electronic media spent over a 
hundred crore for a day’s coverage. The 
CNN, for instance, paid Rs 5 lakh for a 
.small comer of the roof of Park Hotel to 
gain a vantage point, while the CBS Rs 
20 lakh for the whole roof and Rs 17 
lakh for another house on Middleton 
Row. It was the biggest mega-event in 
the life of this city, and it will perhaps 
continue lo remain so for many decades 
to come. 


The Sisters of the 
Missionaries of 
Charity at Mother’s 
grave: vowing to carry on 
the mission 


Yet, suiprisingly, sccurilymen were 
most conspicuous by (heir absence. 
There were no sanitised zones, no 
frisking, no sudden checks, no disem¬ 
boweling of bags to look for bombs — 
not even at the hotels where VIPs were 
staying. 

That is not to say that there was no 
security. Only, it was less apparent and 
obtrusive. The police had taken over 
most hotels in the city three days before 
the dignitaries started arriving. Sccu- 
ritynien, mostly in plainclothes, were 
stationed everywhere. Nearly 3,500 of 
them were given a crash course to cope 
with the situation. 

The police also requisitioned several 
houses on the routes meant for VIP 
movement where emergency medical 
teams with ambulances were kept ready 
round the clock. "There was no way we 
could take chances. But everything was 
conducted quietly," said Calcutta’s poli¬ 
ce commissioner Dinesh Vajpayee. 

While the police went about its busi¬ 
ness with u lair measure of professio¬ 
nalism, the Calcutta Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion had to lake recourse lo expedient 
means to hide the city's ugliness. It was 
only very fortunate that the movement 
of the cortege was confined mainly to 
the better maintained parts of Calcutta, 
keeping out areas where one would have 
needed a moon buggy lo negotiate the 
road craters. In a desperate bid lo lend 
some lustre to A.J.C. Bose Road, where 
the Mother House is IcKated and where 
the VIPs were supposed lo go, the CMC 
patched up the road and transplanted 
overnight 50 odd trees brought from a 
nursery. 

But it's time the state government 
woke up to a new reality. With Mother 
Teresa buried here, the Mother House 
could become a centre of Christian pil¬ 
grimage in future. 

Calcutta will always remain Mother’s 
city, and one only hopes the govenunent 
will cure. • 

AnlBhOupimmMlArtndamBmrkmrwIth 
Soum^n Mim/Cmlcutim 
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POWER PLAY 


RAJIV SHUKLA 


Inafix 

The Jain Commission report can spell trouble for the Gujral government 


The interim report 
oftheJainCommis- 
sion may soon 
become a threat to 
the survival of the 
Gujral govern¬ 
ment. The Con¬ 
gress is already 
flexing its muscles. 
And sensing its 
political fallout, the PM has decided to 
set up a committee to study the report. 
And this very move is being viewed by 
many as a ploy to avoid future political 
turmoil. 

The report, lying with 
Vinay Kumar, joint secre¬ 
tary (security) in the 
Union home ministry, 
has not yet been circula¬ 
ted. In fact, the sealed 
box has not been opened. 

A committee comprising 
the Cabinet secretary, the 
home secretary, the direc¬ 
tor of Intelligence 
Bureau, the secretary, 

RAW, and the CBI direc¬ 
tor will go through it and 
shall submit their obser¬ 
vations to the govern¬ 
ment. An official from 
the foreign ministry may 
also be inducted in the 
committee. Justice Jain is 
likely to submit his final 
report sometime in Octo¬ 
ber or November. 

Reliable sources say that Jain has 
indicted the DMK as a party and the 
government of M. Karunanidhi for pro¬ 
moting and protecting the LTTE in 
Tamil Nadu which proved to be the 
major reason for the assassination of 
Rajiv Gandhi. The commission has giv¬ 
en several instances to substantiate its 
observation. 

As a result, the moment the report is 
made public, there will be no option 
before the TMC leaders, but to oppose 
the DMK and Karunanidhi. Being close 
to 10 Janpath, the TMC leadership will 
have to take a public posture on the 
report and this may create serious pro¬ 


blems for the United Front’s unity, putt¬ 
ing the Gujral government in trouble. 

Not only that, the Congress will also 
have to demand immediate action again¬ 
st Karunanidhi, failing which they will 
be mounting pressure on Gujral. In a tac¬ 
tical move, Congre.ss vice-president 
Jilendra Frasada has demanded a special 
session of Parliament to discuss the 
report, knowing that this will put UF 
government into trouble. 

Prasada has also sought the PM’s 
explanation over his role as a member of 
the then Union Cabinet and of the Cabi¬ 



net Committee on Political Affairs 
(CCPA) which decided to withdraw 
SPG cover from Rajiv Gandhi. He has 
alleged that Giyral had signed the 
minutes of the CCPA meeting in which 
the final decision of withdrawal of SPG 
cover was taken. 

Even Sitaram Kesari cannot help him 
as Prasada will not be doing this without 
the consent of 10 Janpath. For the last 
SIX years, Sonia Gandhi’s one-point 
agenda has been the assassination probe 
of her husband. She has also submitted a 
strongly-worded letter to the Jain Com¬ 
mission, blaming the V.P. Singh govern¬ 
ment for withdrawing adequate security 


cover to Rajiv Gandhi. 

Sources also reveal that Jain Commis¬ 
sion has made a mention of the statc- 
spon.sored training camps in India for 
Tamil Tigers. Reference has been made 
about the location of these camps during 
Indira Gandhi and M.G. 
Ramachandran’s regimes. The Union 
government is worried because it will 
provide a tool to Pakistan and America 
who will accuse India of promoting ter¬ 
rorism in the subcontinent. 

There is no doubt that the V.P. Singh 
government had withdrawn Rajiv’s 


In his interim 
report, Justice M.C. 
Jain lias indicted 
the DMK as a parly 
and also the state 
government of M. 
Karunanidhi for 
aiding and 
protecting the 
LTTE. Those, he felt, 
were major reasons 
for Rajiv Gandhi’s 
assassination 


security cover purely out of vindictive¬ 
ness. I still remember how V.P. Singh 
was counting the amount of money 
being spent on Rajiv Gandhi>ecurity 
and how he was being snubbed by 
Kamalapati Tripathi fordoing so. 

V.P. Singh should tell us how much 
money has been spent on his secunty dur¬ 
ing last six years even when there 
was no serious threat to his life. I think, 
apart from those who were responsible 
for having nexus with the LTTE, those 
who were behind reducing Rajiv’s secu¬ 
rity cover should also be punished and 
the government should immediately 
come out with an action-taken leport. • 
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An armed sqtiad of the CPI(ML)-Party Unity; peasant guerrillas 

Bad blood 


A n arms race has intensined 
among the various Naxalite 
organisations in the Jehana- 
bad district of central 
Bihar. The backdrop is pro¬ 
vided by the political uncertainty in the 
state and the inept handling of law and 
order by the new chief minister, Rabri 
Devi. 

Jehanabad, a stronghold of the 
CPI(ML)-Party Unity, has been sitting 
on a powder keg for years. And the adv¬ 
ent of the Ranvir Sena, the banned army 
of forward-caste landlords, from Bhoj- 
pur district acted as the spark. There are 
also the hard-core Maoist Communist 
Centre and the CPl(ML)-Liberation. 

The PU, MCC, Liberation and the 
Ranvir Sena, are always on the lookout 
for an opportunity to settle scores with 


Rival Naxalite groups 
and private armies fight 
it out in Bihar as the 
police stand and watch 


one another and prove theirorganisation- 
al might. 

The Party Unity is headed by Dev 
Kumar Singh alias Arvind Kumar alias 
Vikas, who hails from Sukulchak villa¬ 
ge under Jehanabad Town police sta¬ 
tion. Initially, its agrarian struggle was 
peaceful and had started off under the 
banner of Mazdoor Kisan Sangram 
Samiti. 

With the Liberation group choosing 


I the parliamentary path, it was for the PU 
to spearhead the militant grass-roots 
movement in the region. Ultimately, the 
clash of interests took a violent form. 

However, till the end of 1982, the gun 
was nowhere in the scene. "But," says 
Rajan, a PU activist, "we realised that 
without arms, we could do nothing as 
the landlords, being rich, had enough 
sophisticated firepower." Hence, the 
armed squads of the Party Unity gave a 
fitting reply to the landlords. The rule of 
the gun had, in the- real sense, begun in 
Jehanabad. And along with it, the turf 
war. 

Till 1986, the Naxalite factions were 
operating hand in hand to crush the 
Kurmi-dominated Bhoomi Sena and 
Lorik Sena led by Ram Lakhan Singh 
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Naxalites have 
the private [g 
armies of the 
landlords to 
contend with. 
"We realised \ 
that without 
arms we could 
do nothing as 
the rich had 
enough 
firepower,” 
said an activist 


Yadav. Later, they fell out with one 
another. 

Today, the PU, the MCC and Libera¬ 
tion do not see eye to eye. While the PU 
accuses the Liberation of killing 65 of its 
comrades, the latter charges that the PU 
has killed 80 of its activists and the MCC 
another 75. 

On 3 September, the MCC reportedly 
gunned down eight PU supporters at 
Kharasi village in the Karpi PS area of 
Jehanabad. Earlier, the PU's clashes 
with the MCC in Palamu claimed 12 
lives. 

According to Rajvinder Singh Bhatti, 
the di.strict superintendent of police, 
almost the entire rural belt of Patna dis¬ 
trict has also been taken over by the PU. 
"In a systematic manner, the PU has 
swept the CPI(ML)-Libcrution to rule 
thero()st." said Bhatti. 

He added that the PU had expanded to 
Bhabhua, Aurangabad, Buxar and Gaya 
districts, thereby cutting into the bases 
of other Naxalile outfits like the MCC. 
The PU is giving a tough fight to the 
MCC in Garhwa, Palamu and Chatra dis¬ 
tricts of south Bihar, too. 

On the other hand, there were the priv¬ 
ate armies of the landlords to contend 
with. The Swavama Liberation Front, 
an army of the Bhumihars, was floated 
tty ,9 criminal, Bindu Singh. Then there 
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was Diamond Sena, led by one 
Ramadhar Singh alias Diamond. The 
Ranvir Sena is a newcomer. Though it 
has not been able to attain much success 
in the region, it has infiltrated Jehanabad 
as the landlords there arc aggrieved by 
the economic blockade threatened by 
the PU. The latter, said the SP, is "thriv¬ 
ing on pure terror". 

H aving crossed a couple of nameless 
rivulets in the Karpi block of Jehana¬ 
bad, Sunday reached Cerva village. 
From there it was a kilometre's trek to 
the hutments housing the PU's local 
headquarters. 

Prabhu, who was introduced as a 
‘commander', said, "'Aap hi hataiye, 
police aur Ranvir Sena mein koi farak 
hai kya (Tell me, is there any difference 






between the police and the Ranvir 
Sena)? They both do their best to sup¬ 
press the poor and the landless." 

His comrade Rajan philosophised, 
"Zw/m topratirodh ki janani hai (Repres¬ 
sion is the mother of resistance)." He 
bragged that except for fighter planes 
and tanks, "'baaki sab hamare paas hai 
(we have everything else)". Prabhu 
regretted that the crack squad, armed 
with die latest automatic weapons, was 
not around. 

According to the PU, if the Ranvir 
Sena is purely criminal, then the Libera¬ 
tion led by Vinod Mi.shra is "opportunist 
and power hungry". As for the MCC, the 
PU cadres believe that it has been exploi¬ 
ting poor people and has got down to bar¬ 
gaining for money, specially during 
elections. 

"We have lost more than 200 persons 
including children and women in differ¬ 
ent carnages, but we will prove that wc 
are the real organisation that fights for 
the poor," said an activist. 

The PU cadres said that procuring 
sophisticated arms is difficult but not 
impossible. They brandished some of 
the .303 police rifles along with those 
snatched from the landlords. The rest 
were procured from "sources" in various 
parts of the state and the country. 

They also admitted that besides the 
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MCC, they loo have been the beneficiar¬ 
ies ol the Purulia arms drop. The loeal 
villagers had managed to sneak away 
with a large quantity of weapons that 
had been airdropped. "Our representa¬ 
tives got in touch with them and we 
managed to arm our crack Ted squad* 
with the latest weapons like AK-47s and 
9-mm Parabellum automatic pistols." 

Bhatti also said that the PU has "solid 
international contacts". He, however, 
dismissed suggestions that it was procur¬ 
ing arms from other extremist organisa¬ 
tions in the country. 

But cadres in Jehanabad boasted, 
"'Assam se le kar Andhra Pradesh tak 
aur idhar Punjab se le kar Uttar 
Pradesh ke Terai mein, sahhi Jagah hum 
log ke pratinidhi hain. Jo cheez Johan se 
lana hai, us ke liye hamara apna harka- 
ra hai (From Assam to Andhra Pradesh 
and from Punjab to the Terai in UP, we 
have representatives everywhere. What¬ 
ever we need, our couriers bring it for 
us)." 

On 4 July, the PU tried to blow up a 
bridge near Julahachak village under 
Sigori police station of Jehanabad using 
dynamite. Veiy s(K)n, said sources, it. 
wQuId have in its possession the most 
lethal cemtex and RDX. The MCC’s fire¬ 
power is comparable. In 1995, it attack¬ 
ed the Salempur police picket in Palamu 
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using rocket launchers for the first time. 

The arms stockpile has been increas¬ 
ing with some terrorists elsewhere in the 
country giving up and choosing to sell 
their arms to the Naxalites. "They have 
sold armaments to us, to the MCC and to 
Liberation as well," said an activist. 


A t a Bhumihar stronghold under the 
Jehanabad Town police station, 
angry youths voiced their resentment to 
Sunday over attacks by the PU and poli¬ 
ce inaction. 

"Tell us, where do we go? The police 
have proved to be totally ineffective in 
protecting our lives, houses and crop. 
Wc just don’t know what to do," lament¬ 
ed Ashok Singh, a farmer owning 20 
acres of land, who has been on the PU’s 
hit list for the last two years. 


Naxalites 
killed in police 
encounters 
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Gopal Sharma, a resident of 
Gonawan village under Parasbigha poli¬ 
ce station, was an accu.sed in connection 
with a carnage which had taken place 
there some time back. Though he was 
acquitted from the sessions court, he has 
been facing an economic blockade 
imposed by the PU for the last four years. 

"Whoever goes to till the land is threa¬ 
tened of elimination," grumbled Shar¬ 
ma, who owns 17 acres of fertile land. 
So he wrote to the district authorities say¬ 
ing that if they did not help him, he 
"would have no other option than to join 
the Ranvir Sena". 

On the night of 14 August, R^ 
Singh Yadav, a former mukhiya and BJP 
Kisan Morcha president, was killed at 
Motichak village under Karpi PS. D.K. 
Sharma, a former MLA and Samata Par¬ 
ty leader, has not been spared either. His 
brother and housekeeper were beaten 
and his house in Bithra village under 
Kurtha PS was set on fire and all the 
arms looted. "They are doing it in the 
name of social justice but in fact, it is 
nothing but an act or revenge," he said. 

If this continues, the aggrieved mid¬ 
dle farmers would be forced to join the 
Ranvir Sena, "just to get security and pro¬ 
tection", he warned, adding that "it will 
ultimately lead to civil war". 

One of the key organisers of Ranvir 








The PU set on fire the house of former MLA D.K. 
Sharma (insetamd looted arms. 'They are doing 
it in th^ name of social Justice but it's an act of 
revenge," he remarked 


Sena, Satyendra Singh alias Langra, 
who was responsible for the Haiwaspur 
carnage in March, is suspected to be hid¬ 
ing in his lelatives' house in Jehanabad. 
According to police reports, the Ranvir 
Sena and the almost defunct Swavama 
Liberation Front have merged and fee¬ 
lers have been sent out to the headless 
Diamond Sena and the Rajput dominat¬ 
ed Sunlight Sena to join hands. 

The Ranvir Sena made its presence 
felt in the district by Fighting a pitched 
battle with the police at Aaiara village 
under Karpi PS on 29 August. Two of its 
members were killed and its local chief 
arrested. Ironically, SP Bhatti got trans¬ 
fer orders after he raided the Sena 
hideout. 

Normally, the situation remains 
peaceful except i%the sowing or harvest¬ 
ing seasons. But interestingly, the 
floods this year have led to a sudden 
increase in Naxalite activities. "After 20 
years," said Bhatti, "floods like this have 
hit the district." And this has made the 
hideouts of the PU and the Ranvir Sena 
inaccessible for the police. 

The SP deplored the lack of resources 


and infrastructure. "We need better 
vehicles and better wireless sets. Above 
all, proper training needs to be imparted 
to policemen to counter Naxalism." 

The police also lack in manpower. 
While the PU used to move in squads of 
1-8, now it moves in 1-15 formations 
(the * 1' signifies the commander and the 
other figure the remaining members of 
the squad). On the other hand, the police 
squads are I -6, i.e., comprising one offi¬ 
cer and six constables. In bigger opera¬ 
tions, the PU deploys up to 2(X) cadres. 

A Rs lO-crore action plan had been 
‘ inl3dis 




tricts: Jehanabad, Gaya, Aurangabad, 
Bhojpur, Rohtas, Buxar, Bhabhua, Pala- 
mu, Garhwa, Chatra, Giridih, Nalanda 
and Patna. However, it is gathering dust 
in the chief minister’s secretariat. 

Of the 132 police stations identified 
as Naxalite-infested, Jehanabad alone 
has 13 marked as ’super sensitive’. Com¬ 
munication gap between police stations 
is a factor that the Naxalites take advant¬ 
age of. 

But above all, land is the key pro¬ 
blem. According to the SP, "Land refor¬ 
ms put an end to Naxalism in West 
Bengal. The same is needed to be done 
here in Jehanabad." 

There is little hope that it would be 
done. And so, as Sachidanand Prabhat 
alias Masteiji, a leader of the PU peasant 
front, told Sunday at the Jehanabad sub¬ 
jail, "The movement will cany on." • 














R emember Soumitra Chatteijee 
singing "Ami chini go chini 
tomare,," to Madhabi Mukher- 
jee in Charulatal Or a newly-married 
Soumitra teaching the English alphabet 
to his child-bride Sharmila Tagore in 
ApurSansarl 

Be it the young romantic in Apur 
Sansar or Charulata, the super sleuth 
Feluda in Sonar Kella or the dashing but 
negative revolutionary in Ghare Baire, 
Chatteijee was Satyajit Ray's model 
hero, acting in 14 of his 27 films. If Mar¬ 
cello Mastroianni was the alter ego of 
Italian filmmaker Federico Fellini, Sou¬ 
mitra Chatteijee was Ray’s voice on 


tary its best clips, as the narrative makes 
frequent use of classic scenes from 
Charulata, Apur Sansar or Debi, anyth¬ 
ing said on Chatterjce becomes a discus¬ 
sion on Ray. Even Chatierjee’s co¬ 
actresses talk about Ray first and Chat¬ 
teijee only later. 

But the film offers interesting nuggets 
of information as Chatterjce reminisces 
about Ray. For instance, he feels he’s 
probably the only actor in the world who 
had to change his handwriting for his 
role as a young poet in Charulata. And 
then, there is an elaborate footage show¬ 
ing Ray’s funeral procession with Chat- 
terjee sitting on the flower-decked truck 
which winds its way through the milling 


! crowd, who came to bid their last fare¬ 
well to the maestro. 

The film follows Chatterjce as he 
recites poetry to a small audience. And 
in the green room, as he gets ready 
before stepping on stage, Chatterjce 
recalls his father asking him to grow up 
like a tree which provides shelter and 
bears fruit for the benefit of mankind. 

Robi Ghosh, Chatterjce’s long-time 
colleague in Ray films, plays the role of 
a patua (painter) who goes around villa¬ 
ges, singing songs and showing scroll 
paintings. In a clever move, director 
Catherine Berge uses the patas and the 
drawings to tell the story of Chatteijee’s 
life. 


ROLE OF A 




A French film explores 
the multi-faceted talent 
of Soumitra Chatterjee 



Since his debut in Apur Sansar, Chat¬ 
teijee has acted in close to 200 Bengali 
films and acted in and directed several 
Bengali plays (some of which he wrote 
or adapted from foreign classics). And 
when he wasn’t performing on stage or 
screen. Chatterjee kept himself occupi¬ 
ed with writing poetry, often till late into 
the night. 

It was to capture Chatterjee’s multi¬ 
faceted talent that producer Ismail Mer¬ 
chant and French director Catherine 
Berge teamed up to produce Coach (The 
Tree). The film was premiered in 
London last month as part of the festival 
of Indian cinema organised by the Natio¬ 
nal Film Theatre (NFT). 

"It is as part of our long-standing asso¬ 
ciation with Satyajit Ray and Soumitra 
Chatteijee that we have produced this 
film," says executive producer Ismail 
Merchant. "We thought we should bring 
out the achievements of an outstanding 
and dedicated actor." 

But the Ray-Chatteijee partnership 
often makes it impossible to look at the 
actor without the director lurking in the 
background. While it gives the documen- 


Director Catherine Berge with 
Chatterjee on the sets of Gaachr. the 
film is a well-deserved tribute to a 
consummate actor 



In the film, Chatteijee also talks about 
his heroines—Madhabi, with whom he 
acted both on screen and on stage — 
who, in turn, throw light on the man 
behind the mask. Apama Sen, today a 
director in her own right, describes how 
as a .schoolgirl she had been bowled over 
on being offered the role of Mrinmoyee 
in Teen Kanya as Soumitra, who was to 
be her hero, was very much the rage 
among girls at that time. But Soumitra 
had poured cold water on all that when 
he inteoduced himself as "Uncle Sou¬ 
mitra". Sharmila Tagore is shown revisi¬ 
ting the old house where Apur Sansar 
was shot. 

A closer look into the theatre scene in 
Bengal — with which Chatterjee’s 
involvement is indisputable — and the 
constraints in Tollygunge studios — 
which Soumitra and his contemporaries 
had to work und^r, still turning out 
memorable performances — would not 
have come amiss. But whatever its 
shortcomings. Coach will remain a well- 
deserved tribute to Soumitra Chatterjee, 
with a lot of help from Ray. • 
Wm brn riO a m /Londoii 
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Music 

BHATT 


The 

(.KTcasion 

was a high-profile Delhi 
basil lo release Mahesh 
Bhall's first nuisie video. 
Mm the mood was mellow 
(a touch of Autumn, 
perhaps?) and so was the 
music. 

I’lus Channel, which 
has produced the album 
Tiiin YikkIAciyc, pulled 
out all the stops. And 
Amil Khanna, who heads 
the Plus Cii tiup, and is a 
songster of some repute, 
spoke of i’is desire to do 
music winch is 
"hummable, but not 
necessarily filmi". 

Sounds like a 
throwback to times when 


melody reigned and 
words had meaning? 
You're right. Written by 
Javed Akhtar and scored 


Mahaah Bhalt, and 
Khalad SkMIqui with 
Smriti MIshra (Insat): 
the minatral 


by Raju Singh, an 
up-and-coming star on 
the Bombay music 
horizon, the new album’s 
all of that, and more. 

The video is about a 
girl yearning for lost love. 
No, it’s not your average 
maudlin, namby-pamby 
number? Becau.se, it’s got 
the inimitable Mahe.sh 
Bhatt touch and singer 
Alka Yagnik has never 
sounded better. 

And, as a bonus, it also 
has Smriti Mishra looking 
stunningly winsome. 





Dance 

RHYTHMS 

Hmmi When 
made 

Kalpatia he 

was already an icon, the 
legendary danseur who 
immortalised Indian 
Classical dance on 
celluloid. Now. Uday 
Shankar is the subject of 
another filmmaker, 
Aninicsh Roy. 

Roy — maker of an 
award-winning film on 
the artofS/m/u. a 
traditional craft of 
Murshidabtid. Bengal — 
has begun a 

16mm-documentary on 
the life and works of the 
maestro add his danscuse 
wife Amala Shankar. It's 
hot going U) be easy, 
though A lot will depend 



touches to two other 
documentaries— 

Mosque and Ahindra 
Chaudhury, Roy is 
naturally excited about 
his latest project. For, 
anything on Uday 
Shankar must have the 
same sinuous rhythm of 
his dance. 

Well, didn’t somebody 
say, ‘Can you septate the 
dancer from the dance?’ 

Magic miNfeM and th* two 
togatbar: Hfa Is a alaga 


on the kind and amount of 
footage he can access. 

The director, however, is 
confident. He has done 
thorough research on his 
subject and will 
concentrate on the 
master’s passion for the 
classical form and the 
underlying ethos of his 
themes. 

‘ Now, bu.sy giving final 
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LeNSMAN’S 

TRIBUTE 


It’s the 

HUH! lensman's 
tribute to India's 
independent years—five 
effervescent decades of 
freedom and hope, when a 
fledgling nation shaped 
itself for the future. 

India: A Celebration 
Of Independence, 
1947-1997 is a collection 
of telling images of those 
50 years. Impressions of 
ma.sters like Sunil Janah, 
Henri Cartier-Bresson, 
Dayanita Singh. Swapan 
Parekh, Sebastian 



Tlw book: a view of 
froodom 

It’s not merely pictorial 
tribute, though. 
Sponsored by Eastman 
Kodak Company, the 
book has an essay by 
Victor Anant and 
excerpts from the works 
of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Rabindranath Tagore, 
Jawaharlal Nehru and all 
those who had seen the 
country’s struggle to 
exorcise an alien 
domination. 

Talk about words and 
images, and what better 
way to ‘Cry freedom’. 


MOREOVER... 

Indian sunnier 


SHRABANieASU 


|^■|||■ It was a truly Indian 
mu summer—Indian to the 
core. Kebabs, samosas, hhelpuris and 
curries, incense sticks, marble elephants 
and Rajasthani bedspreads—stalls 
loaded with Indian exotica. 

That was the Festival of India at 
London’s South Bank. And all for 50 
years of freedom. But it was the 
musicians who stole the show. 

Calcutta’s Paban Das Baul whose duets 
with jazz guitarist Sam Millshavealready 
put him on the World Music circuit; the 
the UK-based 
Bollywood Band, the 
Dhol Foundation and 
the Four by Four 
dancers who got the 
crowd swinging to 
their heady mix of 
dhol, saxophone, 
drums, and fabulous 
steps. As twilight set 
in, it was Musafir’s 
turn, those magical 
gypsy dancers and 
singers from 
Rajasthan. 

Harmonium, sarangi, castanets, 
haunting desert music wafted like 
Arabian perfume, while a 19-year-old 
boy dressed as a 
woman swirled to the 
eddying rhythms of 
ghuomar, a traditional 
Rajasthani dance. 

There were a few more 
‘specialities’ — 
fire-eating, snake 
dance and knife dance 
—a grand Indian 
finale. 

What would they 
call it in art? 

Something like 
post-Colonial 
Expressionism, right? 



Sam MIMk vlliliig wall 


SHRABANIBASU 



Pbur By Rmir riiyUim’s 
th» naoM of th« fame 


SHRABANIBASU 
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New man, 
old job 

US assistant secretary of state Karl Indetfurth 
wants to be seen but not heard 


I I is a relationship that's so sensi¬ 
tive, it does not recognise 
people, only policies. Former 
US assistant secretary of state 
(South Asia) Robin Raphel tried 
to insinuate herself into the rocky trila¬ 
teral relationship between India, Paki¬ 
stan and the United States and came to 
grief. Her successor Karl (Rick) Inder- 
furth seems to be in no danger of mak¬ 
ing the same mistake. 

Inderfurth's first trip to India last 
month was so low key, that he was 
almost invisible. He was polite but 
insistent about not meeting the press, 
addressed the Confederation of Indian 
Industry where he said everything 
India wanted to hear and chatted plea¬ 
santly with the ministry of external 
affairs (MEA) officials. He then left 
for Pakistan by train. MEA officials 
noted that if Raphel had access to a 
Concorde, she would have used that to 
travel from New Delhi to Islamabad 
just to show the Ignited States was the 
master of the universe. 

Not so Indcrfurth, which is what 
makes for the contrast. Foreign policy 
tries to minimise the role of indivi¬ 
duals. Yet, despite being relatively 
junior, Raphel managed to vitiate rela¬ 
tions between India, Pakistan and the 
US to a point where conversation had 
almost stopped, inderfurth’s job is to 
make everyone talk to each other again. 

Lack of training was part of the pro¬ 
blem. Robin Raphel was an operative 
of the CIA (she was posted as a- 


USAID worker in Iran) and given 
other sundry po.stings until she was 
posted into the stale department thanks 
to the US policy of interchanging 
bureaucrats. The South Asia Bureau, 
set up in 1992 after Senator Stephen 
Solarz’s intervention, got as its first 
head, an aggressive bureaucrat who tal¬ 
ked as if she was shooting from the hip. 

What made Indians livid was her 
assertion that the Instrument of Acces¬ 
sion of Kashmir was still an open ques¬ 
tion. There is no doubt that this is the 
United States’ policy. But did Raphel 
have to stir up a hornet's nest when the 
demolition ol the Babri Masjid had left 
Kashmiri Muslims shaken and bomb 
blasts were rocking Bombay? MEA 
officials said that Robin Raphel was 
wanting in social grace and this was 


Inderfurth’s first trip to 
India was veiy iow key. 
He addressed the Cll 
where he said everything 
India wanted to hear and 
chatted pleasantly with 
MEA officials. Then, he 
left for Pakistan by train 


nothing but incompetence: she wa.N 
just try'ing to ruffle feathers when her 
job was to soothe them. 

Inderfurth is not likely lo do anyth¬ 
ing like that. He has trained at the best 
schools: the University of North Caro¬ 
lina at Chapel Hill. IVincelon. and 
Madeleine Albright. 

Having been on the staff of the 
National Security Council (as special 
assistant to Zbigniew Br/ezinski. Pre¬ 
sident Jimmy Carter's national securi¬ 
ty adviser) and deputy stall director for 
the Senate Foreign Relations Cotiimil- 
lee, Inderlurth has long and rich experi 
cnee ol administering issues of arms 
control. 

That he w as a correspondent of the 
ABC network in the US and in 
Moscow during the collapse of the 
Soviet Union, places him in the unique 
position of having seen this issue from 
both sides of the fence. He worked 
with current secretary of slate 
Albright, on Senator George 
McGovern’s campaign when Clinton 
was still a nobody and has been part of 
the emerging Democrat caucus since 
then. 

He quit his ABC job when Albright 
became the US envoy to the United 
.Nations. She invited him to lake over 
Room No. 6254 in the stale depart¬ 
ment. w hich he did. Robin Raphel was 
turfed out. Rick Inderfurth was in. 

But what happens now? Is anything 
going to change? 

It is hard to say. India and Pakistan 
have started talking but not a whole lot 
has changed. For the United Stales, the 
bottom line is how lo protect US inter¬ 
national and strategic interests. US 
policy towards India has not changed. 
The only Hexible elements arc nuance 
and perception. 

Inderfurth is described by the MEA 
as a nice man. In the circumstances, 
even that is a step forward. 

The coming year is going lo see a lot 
of lo-ing and fro-ing between Washing¬ 
ton and New Delhi. Albright's visit is 
likely lo be followed by Bill Clinton's 
trip scheduled for early next year. 
Before that, ground has to be prepared 
lo hold talks, unveil packages, have 
negotiations. 

Like a reporter, Karl Inderlurth 
seems to w ant to he seen but not heard. 
After Robin Raphel's abrasiveness, 
this is a fresh approach. Maybe it will 
work better. • 
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No ^rm in 
a teacup 


Alleged TTL funding of ULFA activities may be just the tip of the iceberg 


N one, niti even the hospital 
staff, suspected Idul play 
when hcalthily-prcgnanl 
Boniy Baruah came to 
Bombay's Jaslok Hospital 
for admission. Boniy had been to the 
place before for check*ups. It w^as natu¬ 
ral therefore that she would come again 
to deliver the baby. 

In the third week of August, a boy was 
bom. Boniy recovered fast and had to 
rush back home. She was booked for a 
Calcutta-bound llighl from Santa Cruz 
airport on 23 August. Boniy, the baby 
and her companions were about to board 
the plane when cops closed in and whi.sk- 
ed them away. 

A few days later came the startling dis¬ 
closure. ()n 7 September, Assam 
director-general of police K. Hrishike- 
shan announced in Guwahati that the 
police hud arrested Pranati Deka, ‘cultu¬ 
ral secretary’ of the banned United Libe¬ 
ration Front of Assam (ULFA), in Bom¬ 
bay where she had gone [Xising as Boniy 
Baruah to deliver a baby. 

Hrishikeshan didn't stop there. He 
went on to disclose that Deka's medical 
bills had been paid by the Tala Tea Limit¬ 
ed (TTL), a premier tea company and a 
prominent coiporaic body from the Tata 
stable. This was the first lime that the 



police were directly accusing a leading 
corporate house of funding an under¬ 
ground outfit. 

This was not a story leaked to a few 
favoured newsmen, F^rishikeshan’s dis¬ 
closures came at an open press conferen¬ 
ce. The DCjP addetfe "Earlier, we had 
reports that tea companies were in lea¬ 
gue with extremists. But documents 
recovered from the trio have established 
the nexus." 

According to Hrishikeshan, Pranati 
Dcka wa$ arrested in Bombay along 


w ith her companions Kamal Baruah ana 
Arun Deka while boarding the flight to 
Calcutta. They were then handed over to 
the As.sam Police. During interrogation, 
Pranati maintained that her child was 
not born in Bombay but at an ULFA hide¬ 
out in Bhutan where she had been slay¬ 
ing with her husband. 

In May, Pranati had gone to Bombay 
for a check-up. To evade arrest, she first 
went to Phuntsholing from her hideout, 
from where she went to Bagdogra and 
took a flight to Delhi. It was from Delhi 


that she went to Bombay. 

After the medical check-up — for 
which she ran up a Rs 20,(KK) bill — Pra- 
nati went back to Delhi to stay in a rent¬ 
ed house at Pahargunj near the New 
Delhi railway station. The house was 
rented for Rs 2,200 paid in cash. 

After a couple of months in Delhi, Pra¬ 
nati went back to Bombay to deliver the 
child. Hrishikeshan disclosed that from 
Bagdogra, the ULFA cultural secretary 
was accompanied by Brojen Gogoi, a 
doctor and the TTL’s community deve- 
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lopment manager. Gogoi has since gone 
abroad and has been spotted in Chicago. 

T he TTL was quick to deny any 
involvement. In a press release issu¬ 
ed in Calcutta, the company pointed out 
that they had been taken for a royal ride. 
Being good corporate citizens, the com¬ 
pany had set up a ‘non-discriminatory* 
medical aid programme under which 
people could apply for treatment in 
certain specialised hospitals in the 
country. 

According to the TTL, some persons 
with reported ULFA-links have been 
using this facility to get medical assistan¬ 
ce from the company. The aid program- 


director S.M. Kidwai, S.S. Dogra and 
Bolin Bordoloi — for interrogation. 
Krishnakumar was summoned too; he 
arrived in Guwahati on a special Tata air¬ 
craft on 13 September to face the police. 

As it turned out, later statements by 
Kidwai were quite a come down from 
the press release issued by the company. 
He admitted that funds from the Tl'L's 
medical aid programme may have gone 
to Pranati Deka. But the company was 
not funding nor was it connected in any 
way to any banned militant organisation. 

Sunday tried to contaet the TTL in 
Calcutta, only to be told that "We know 
nothing about this. The ITL is an extre¬ 
mely upright company and the press is 


doesn’t buy the argument that the pro¬ 
gramme being non-discTiminaior>' did¬ 
n't allow the identification of its 
beneficiaries. 

It's been pointed out, for instance, 
that norms set up by the TTL itself were 
violated to aid Pranati Deka. Appa¬ 
rently, medical aid was usually reserved 
for those suffering from terminal dis¬ 
eases as also eye and cardiac problems. 

Secondly, Jaslok was not among the 
empanelled hospitals where patients 
under the programme could be treated. 
Police sources also point out that there 
was no need for one to travel all the way 
to Bombay from Phuntsholing fora sim¬ 
ple caesarian section when even primary 




For the R$ 2,000 crore tea indusby, there»indeed some 
introspection to be done. The state governmeirt has already 
rojecM the aigument that it is all right to buy peace in Assani by 
paying off the ULFA, the Bodos and others 


me being non-discriminatory in nature, 
there was no way to find out the bonafi- 
des of an applicant. 

It was clear, however, that there was 
more to the story, for, on 11 September, 
former TTL managing-director K. 
Krishnakumar moved a Bombay court 
for anticipatory hail. Meanwhile, the 
Assam Police had set up a special 
investigation team to probe allegations 
of tea companies funding militant orga¬ 
nisations in the state. This team summon¬ 
ed senior TTL officials — executive 


only trying to politicise the whole affair." 

The TTL for now has chosen to mix 
offence with defence in its bid to counter 
the bad press it’s receiving. It has also 
kept the media in the dark but for a regu¬ 
lation press release. This certainly has 
not helped matters as far as the company 
is concerned. 

The police, however, seem to have a 
solid case on their hands if Hrishike- 
shan's disclosures are indeed based on 
adequate documentary evidence. The 
special investigation team, for instance. 


health centres had such facilities. They 
argue this was evidence that the TTL 
bosses knew who Bonty Baruah was. 
The presence of Brojen Gogoi in Deka’s 
entourage was also a pointer to the< 
TTL’s complicity in the affair. 

Now it has come to light that Deka 
and her associates were under surveillan¬ 
ce, or else, their frequent trips to Bom¬ 
bay, Delhi, Bagdogra, Calcutta and 
other places wouldn't be known to the 
police. 

The police also got to know that fund- 
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CONTROVERSY 


Fund flow 

How do militant outfits in the north-east keep 
their money 


L ike all organisations, militant 
outfits need complex financial 
networking to keep their operations 
going. ULFA. Bodoannd other 
outfits active in Assam and adjoining 
areas are no different. 

For banned organisations, parking 
money in Indian banks is difficult. 

It's usually done through accounts 
opened in the name of .some front 
orgimisation. 

ULFA, for instance, used to 
operate an account with Sonaii Bank 
in Dhaka. Once Sheikh Hasina's 
government froze the account on 
coming to power, the outfit began 
facing financial difficulties. 

To get around the problem, ULFA 
and the Bodos began using 
kidnapping for ransom, bank heist as : 
fund-raising ploys, In Assam, tea 
executives have already beetle die 
brunt of the attadc. Bolin Bordold, a : 
Tata Tea executive, was kitiNtppdl 
and released tmly after the cmnpany 
reportedly paid a hefty sum. Tata 
Tea, however, denies that inon^ 
ever dianged hands to secure Bdin's 
/release.:;;' 

Bm money dius raised cannot be 
kept in banks. So, foryears now, 
miliUmt omfits in Assam-— ULFA, 
Bodos and others—have been 
parting funds with local 
businessmen, biitially siteh funds 
were kept in Assaim evmi in ^ 
Guwahtm, but lately, these 
groups have b^ favouruig 
businessmen operating dong the | 
Inidbi-Bhutan border. 

Thme businessmM, on thdrpatt, 
don’t keep the money stashed up in | 
bags. T^ put it in, wluu { 

is^tedininteiligenoeimdance, i 
itmg-teipi' biyestinents; In sitnider j 
terms, itrnmmsdmtihuge par^^^ 

; rmtdmsinbp^ 

.GpksitmandBmi^ I 

priCKin and around pudafadi as 
well as othte towps/^ Amam, and 
ithe boom, inp^^ at least, according 


to intelligence sources, may have 
been fuelled by money kept with 
local businessmen by militant 
organisations. 

But over the past one year, both 
real estate and stock markets have 
seen a slump. The money, as a result, 
is locked up in these investments and 
the militant-friendly 
neighbourhood [uivate bankers have 
not been able to honour their 
commitments as custodians of’hot’ 
money. Many 
businessmen have been 
kidnapped when they 
fmledtopayup. 

The ptHUt is. such 
kidnappings are different 
from die normal ones 
because in this case, the 
militante are merely 
clmndng back funds 
which wme parked with 
businessnien. 

Widi real estateand 
stock markets goldf 
dirough a downturn, the 
jULFAlIketmy dito 
militant outfit in the 
r^ion, is facing aoish 
crundt-And hi such a 
'situdlon,'dte. 
relationship betyifeen the otganited 
economy and the ’blitek economy' ta 
becoriung^iiminplementaiy. 

Mmiey bbtmnedfitem 
kidiii^mg, drug'sraugglfaig did 
gim-ntimingis easily eniodngie^ 
mmte andodimUistroiiwids ^ 

investment. And so iongas the : 


funds era rmurn m whereiter pK^ 

' came fi^' 

Fmimmui start when die boom 
gomlrnst; Ihcifigaud^^^ : 

have the ididum orgfniswddns^im dm 
nofmi^t dduigeddiedish^ 
mdragememt? n^visi 
avmy fiomdiiect luiimiiddng by 
various meras a n dsetda g imb .. 
sydem widch h htvom 
and eounter-lavoimi? Ami de these . 


ing Deka’s delivery wa.s only one stray 
example of the TTL supporting the 
ULFA. The tea major reportedly frwtcd 
the bills when .several senior ULFA 
leaders went to Geneva to attend a confe¬ 
rence organised by the Unrepresented 
Nations and Peoples Organi.sation 
(UNPO). 

Apparently, ULFA activist Pha- 
nindra Medhi's arrest and subsequent 
confession helped the authorities make 
up their mind abt>ut the TTL. According 
to inieiligencc sources, just days before 
Deka's admission to Jaslok. a meeting 
was held in Bombay’s Shalimar Hotel 
where Medhi was present, li was also 
attended by a senior Bombay-based 
TTI executive. At the meeting, money 
for Deka's treatment was discu.s.scd — 



busiitessmeii at gtmpuiiit? «. 


MIIHmIs in the north-aasb 
caulhttrupiMd? 

and probably changed hands. 

The sources also assert the same Pha- 
nindra Medhi had coordinated the abduc¬ 
tion of tax commissioner Hemram Keot 
in 1994 and worked in tandem with Adil 
Shah and Lachit Kalita during this opera¬ 
tion. Keot’s abduction had a ransom 
money of Rs 15 lakh involved. 

To clarify that the state government 
was not after the TTL alone, Hrishike- 
shan spoke of another tea company fund 
ing the militants. Inaugurating a telepho¬ 
ne exchange in Guwahati on 11 Septem¬ 
ber, he disclosed that Williamson 
Magor, another major tea company in 
Assam, had given Rs 1.5 crore to the 
National Democratic Front of Bodoland 
(NDPD). The police unearthed several 
NDFB accounts where such funds had 
been kept. Hrishikeshan’s disclosu* 
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CONTROVERSY 


res further exposed wh^C 
was already an open 
secret; tea companies 
were buying, or were forc¬ 
ed to buy, peace with the 
militants. 

No doubt, tea circles in 
Calcutta and Guwahati 
are shocked. The tea 
company-militant nexus 
is an old story. Bolin Bor- 
doloi, a deputy general 
manager with the TTL 
and now being interrogat¬ 
ed by the special investi¬ 
gation team was himself 
in Bodo custody for ten 
long months. Executives 
from Goodricke and 
other lea majors, loo, 
have been abducted by 
militants in the past and 
their release was bought 
only after companies 
paid hefty ransom 
amounts. 



Krishitakuman the fonner TR MD met Indraift Gupta after which home eecretaiy 
K. Padmanabhaiah reportedly directed Hrishikeshan to ^go slow' on the probe 


I t’s been years since the tea industry 
entered into a kind of arrangement, 
however tenuous, with militant outfits. 
Though, even Union home ministry 
sources now openly admit the tea- 
terrorism nexus in Assam, the tea 
industry’s immediate reaction after 
Deka’s arrest was to distance itself from 
the TTL. "They are not even our mem¬ 
ber," declared Nitin Barua, secretary of 
the Tea Association of India. 


Meanwhile, before assuming charge 
at the helm of Indian Hotels, Krishnaku- 
mar seems to have pulled out all stops to 
extricate himself as well as the TTL 
from the mess. He has met Union home 
minister Indrajit Gupta with home secre¬ 
tary K. Padmanabhaiah reportedly direc¬ 
ting Hrishikeshan after the meeting, to 
‘go slow’ on the probe. Responding to a 
summons, Krishnakumar has reached 
Guwahati to Join other TTL executives 


who are being interrogated. 

For the Rs 2,(XX) crore tea industry 
with nearly five lakh employees, there is 
indeed a lot of intrcspection to be done. 
The slate government has already reject¬ 
ed the argument that it is all right to buy 
peace in Assam, like everybody does, by 
paying off the ULFA, the Bodos and the 
others. They point out that the Tea Secu¬ 
rity Force (TSF), set up to protect the 
industry, has been languishing with com¬ 
panies not paying their dues, while Hri¬ 
shikeshan has come out with cavalier sta¬ 
tements like, "Tea companies can’t be 
on both sides. They stay either with us or 
with the militants." 

That is hardly a choice. Even with a 
fully functional TSF. there is precious lit¬ 
tle that the Prafulla Mahanta govern¬ 
ment can do to ensure the security of wor¬ 
kers and executives in the remote tea gar¬ 
dens. Faced with such a situation, the 
only way tea companies—big. small or 
medium — can protect their business in 
Assam is by paying off the militants. 

The director-general may have expan¬ 
ded his list to include Williamson 
Magor, but he has left out many more. 
Intelligence sources point out that near¬ 
ly all tea companies, including major 
ones like Yult , L&T and Goodricke, 
regularly pay the militants. Thus, the 
state government's sudden crackdown 
on the TTL has raised quite a few 
eyebrows. • 

Baunbh Brni/CMcuttM 
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Starting 

afresh 


Will Sitaram Kesri's visit pave the way for a 
Congress revival in Bihar? 

H HIHhe Congress has The Congress chief was given ro 
become a laughing treatment at the state guest house, v 
stock today," obser- close to 1, Anne Marg, the CM's resid 
ves Samata Party ce. Rabri Devi dropped by to m 
Hi leader Nitish Kesri, touch his feet and seek his bl 


HH Congress has 

become a laughing 
H stock today," obser- 
H ves Samata Party 
Hi leader Nitish 
Kumar. Nothing bore out this fact better 
than Sitaram Kesri's arrival at Patna on 
9 September. It was Kesri’s first visit to 
his home state as Congress president. 
And for the first time in years, the party 
was making its presence felt, and heard, 
on the streets of the Bihar capital. 

As the Rajdhani Express trundled 
into Patna station, well after its schedul¬ 
ed time of arrival, t^iere was an avalan¬ 
che of white kurtas and pyjamas. Partym- 
en swarmed into the coach and fell over 
each other to pay obeisance to Chacha 
even before he could touch down. But 
the Rajdhani Express, paying scant atten¬ 
tion to political reputations, began to 
make a move. 

Pandemonium broke out, as did 
shouts of "C/wm khincho jaldi (Pull the 
chain quickly)". Within seconds, the 
train ground to a halt. And as bemused 
bystanders looked on, the 82-year-old 
patriarch of the Congress party was ‘car¬ 
ried’ into Patna. 

But Kesri was quick to put the fiasco 
of his homecoming behind him. And 
over the next day-and-a-half, the Bihar 
capital got a taste of the ‘old man in a 
hurry’. 

An action-packed stay saw Sitaram 
Kesn addressing party workers at 
Sadaquat Ashram, the Bihar Pradesh 
Congress Committee headquarters; 
exhorting Congressmen at the S.K. 
Memorial Hall; meeting senior leaders 
over lunch, dinner and breakfast; and, of 
course, spending some time with Bihar 
chief minister Rabri E)evi. 


The Congress chief was given royal 
treatment at the state guest house, very 
close to 1, Anne Marg, the CM’s residen¬ 
ce. Rabri Devi dropped by to meet 
Kesri, touch his feet and seek his bles¬ 
sings. She thanked him for his support to 
her government from day one and hoped 
for continued cooperation from her 
"Congress hhaiyon*' in the future. The 
hospitality department of the state 
government was headed by Subhash 
Yadav, Rabri *s brother, who was posted 
at the guest house as long as Kesri was in 
town. 

And Kesri responded by stating that 



Sitaram Kesri In a PCC maatlngat tliaS.K. Mam 


our iraakiies$, butof lundence,'' sa^ an RID leader 


the mud-slinging against Rabri Devi 
was most "unfair” as her's was no isolat¬ 
ed case of a wife stepping into the breach 
left by her husband. 

T he talking point of Kesri's visit, of 
course, was the manner in which he 
gave the state Congress a definite direc¬ 
tion — towards mid-term polls and 
towards the Rashtriya Janata Dal (RJD). 

While announcing that the Congress 
is gearing up for elections, the All India 
Congre.ss Committee president voiced 
his displeasure over coalition govern¬ 
ments. Minutes later, however, he dropp¬ 
ed enough hint of the fact that the decks 
were being cleared for a Congress-RJD 


alliance in Bihar. 

"While no final decision has been 
taken, an alliance between the RJD and 
the Congress is a distinct possibility. It 
will help us fight the communal forces 
in the state and in the country," asserted 
Kesri. 

This was exactly what Patna was wait¬ 
ing for: a word on the probable political 
equation in the months to come from the 
man who promises to be PM, sooner 
rather than later. 

That the Congress chief shares a speci¬ 
al relationship with RJD president and 
ex-Bihar CM, Laloo Prasad Yadav, is an 
open secret. For, it was under strict 
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al Nall: on familiar turf 


instructions from-Kesri that the Bihar ^itaram Kesri’s visit to Patna did 
Congress had bailed Laloo out in a trial ^^manage to inject some life into the 
of strength on 15 July by staying away Congress rank and tile as partymen res- 
from the Hous ;. Then, on 28 July, the ptmded "spontaneously" and "overwhel- 
Congress went a step further by standing mingly". As crowds fltKked to the S.K. 
by Rabri Devi on the Hour of the House Memorial Hall, the Congress president 
as she proved her right to rule. This was urged the youth to revive the party’s for- 
just two days before her husband was tunes in the state, 
remanded to Judicial custody. "Nuujavemon aage hadho, main tum- 

"Once Laloo Prasad stepped down, hare peechhey hoon (Young men, 
there was no problem lot us to support a move forward, 1 am behind you)," was 
government which is committed to fight- the grand old man’s clarion call, 
ing communal forces.' reveals BPCC' This has sparked off some activity in 
chief Sarfaraz Ahmad. "And now, with the Congress camp. Plans arc being chal- 
elections to the Jharkhand Area Autono- kcu out for leaders and workers to 
mous Council due, it is time to work out spread out into the districts and villages 
the formalities of the alliance. This will of Bihar; for Madhavrao Scindia, Tariq 
definitely help Uie Congress regain Anwar and other hcavyw'cights to tour 
some ground and help us shut the doors South Bihar; and for a two-day meet in 
on the BJP." Ranchi later this month. 

The RJD. on its part, appears all too Despite all this, the Congress is view- 
agreeable to such an alliance. "The Con- ed not too seriously by the Opposition, 
gress under Kesriji has stood by us and "If the RJD believes that it can benefit 
we are fighting a common enemy, the from the Congress’ so-called vote-bank 
BJP," says parliamentary affairs mini- among the upper castes, it is badly mista- 
ster Raghunath Jha. "This alliance is not ken," asserts Sushii Mody, BJP leader of 
a sign of our weakness, but of prudence." the Opposition in the state Assembly. 



tHww Hurt H U C C p f wWiii q ^wWte 

ittstooMirW tossy anyNiino concrete 
about an alliance with tile RJD, R Is a 
definite possibility. After all, the secular 
forces have to come together to keep 
the communal forces out, in the state, 
as well as at the Centre. 


MCCebtoQtAn 

alliance with the RJD wilt be a logical 
extension of our support to the Rabri 
Devi government and our commitment 
to fight the fundamentalist forces. 

Nenutbray Pratad Magli (ICiP 

ehlaf): While the alliance is yet to be 
finalised, there is no denying the fact 
that the process to work out an 
understanding is on. 

IMM Bml (llhar GIQ: Hame/t 
Congress Maiyon ke saatfi baaHarke 
la/sAi kama parega (We will have to 
speak to our Congress brottiers and 
arrive at a decision). 

Jin (iwittf WJD lMiliw)c I 

see nothing wrong In an ailiarure of 
secular forces. After all, R will only help 
achieve a common goal of wiping out 
communal forces in Bihar. 

ttaUI MMMri Mm (aartaraieia^ 
•Ml MD toadar): We must notforget 
that the Congress had helped us in our 
time of need. And an alliance will help 
both of us fight a common enemy: the 
BJP. 

SasfeNIMyjWlaaiaroflln 
Oppatiliaa^ The Congress has 
absolutely no presence in the stete. So, 
it is desperate to enter into ah alliance 
with the RJD. And the RJD owes R to 
the Congress after R bailed outthe 
Rabri Devi government in the 
Assembly. 

.Mlttea KaMar lS awa ta Party leader); 

The RJD-Congress'JMM combination 
will have a definRe class character. It 
will be the corrupt front! * 


"The Congres.4 in Bihar is finished." 

The coming munihs should decide 
whether Kesri and Co. will be able to 
give the Congress in Bihar a fresh lease 
of life. • 

awntt DM Ouipto and Ma vwd 
ZtMr/Paeam 
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High and mighty 


A Supreme Court ruling gives a fresh twist to the fodder scam case 


T hese days, the only dramatic twists 
to otherwise prosaic political tales 
arc provided by our courts. It was 
no dirfcrcni on 11 September, when the 
political circles of Bihar were jolted by 
the words of two men in black robes, in 
distant Delhi. 

That aftenioon, a division Bench of 
the Supreme Court, comprising Chief 
Justice J.S. Verma and Justice S.P. Bha- 
rucha responded to a special leave peti¬ 
tion (SLP) challenging the Patna High 
Court order questioning why the Centre 
had set up the Dorai committee to probe 
the CBI joint director U.N. Biswas* 
move seeking armny help to arrest 
Laloo Prasad Yadav on 29-30 July, 

On 29 July, the Supreme Court had 
rejected the ex-Bihar CM's plea for anti¬ 
cipatory bail. By evening, CBI director 
R.C. Sharma had despatched a fax to the 
Patna SP V S. Koumudi asking him to 
execute the arrest warrant against Laloo, 
with "utmost care" and with the assistan¬ 
ce of the local administration. 

From then on. SP Koumudi. DIG 
Kaul, and DSP Biswas made every 
effon to urge the state administration to 
extend its support. The entire operation 
was being coordinated by joint director 
L.N. Biswas, in Calcutta. 

But the CBTs efforts were thwarted, 
thanks to Laloo Prasad Yadav and all his 
men. Instead of ‘sanitising’ the area and 
preparing the ground for the investigat¬ 
ing authority to move in. the state officia¬ 
ls — DGP. CS and DM — parked them¬ 
selves inside I, Anne Marg even as hor¬ 
des of Rashtriya Janata Dal (RJD) sup¬ 
porters descended on the CM’s 
residence. 

In view of these developments, 
around midnight, R.C, Sharma ordered 
^ the CBI team to wait till the morning 
f before atteinM||g to arrest Laloo. It was 
early in the rffilring of 30 July that the 
judges monitoring fhe case. S.N. Jha and 
S.N. Mukhopodhyay, were apprised of 
the situation. And they directed the CBI 
to seek army help to execute the arrest 
order. 

So, CBI coun.sel Rakesh Kumar and 
SP Biswas went to seek one company 
force from the Brigadier, BMC, Dana- 


pur. But at 7.37 am, the CBI director, on 
learning of the developments, blew his 
top. He threatened DIG Kaul that all of 
them would be suspended and banged 
down the phone, without categorically 
stopping the army move. Finally, a few 
hours later, the BMC said that it would 
not be possible to deploy troops without 
written, explicit instructions from the 
state administration. 


ties, the observations made by Chief 
Justice Verma and Justice Bharucha 
most certainly were. In a scathing and 
sarcastic attack on the Patna High 
Court judges, the SC Bench said: "If 
these are the kind of things that are hap¬ 
pening, it is better they cool their heels 
for some time." The Bench was equally 
critical of U.N. Biswas’ role: "No offi¬ 
cer should think he is too big for his 



U.N. Biswas In Patna: courting trouble 


Thus, after hours of frenetic activity 
and intense speculation, the night of the 
generals came to an anti-climactic end. 
And around 10.30 am, Laloo Prasad 
Yadav surrounded by his supporters left 
I, Anne Marg to surrender before the 
CBr s designated court. 

The matter snowballed and finally 
reached the Supreme Court. On 11 .Sep¬ 
tember, responding to a petition against 
"the direction given by the High Court in 
the order dated 29 August, 1997, pertain¬ 
ing to the inquiry into the manner in 
which the assistance of the army was 
sought for execution of the warrant of 
arrest against Laloo Yadav", the SC 
Bench directed that "no further proceed¬ 
ings would be taken in the High Court." 

While the written order was hardly a 
severe indictment of the concerned par- 


shoes...publicity bug has bitten 
everyone." 

The reaction to this ruling, in Patna, 
was understandably sharply divided. 
Laloo’s counsel and RJD MLC Shakeel 
Ahmad Khan felt that it vindicated their 
"1(K3 per cent faith that Biswas is in 
direct conspiracy with the BJP-Samata 
and is out to make political capital of this 
case". 

While the mood in the Laloo camp 
was upbeat, with hopes of early release 
being raised by the SC, there was resent¬ 
ment in the Opposition ranks. "This is 
part of a deliberate attempt to slow down 
investigations into the two most notori¬ 
ous cases of corruption in Independent 
India: Bofors and the fodder scam," 
observed a senior BJP leader, • 

SumH Dm DnpUm/Pmtm 
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Out of focus 


Vested interests keep Orissa 5 only film lab in a limbo 


O nly recently, eight technicians of 
the Kannada film industry died 
of starvation during a strike 
which is on for more than two months 
now. Even before the news was off the 
headlines, the Oriya film industry seem¬ 
ed to be heading towards a similar crisis. 
And this time, the Prasad Kalinga Film 
Laboratories (PKFL), Orissa's kmc film 
lab, was on the verge of closure. 

Established in 1982,- 

the lab was producing 
around 15 feature films a 
year until recently. 

Trouble began when it 
was found that large quan¬ 
tities of silver, recovered 
from the unexposed areas 
of used negatives, was |j| 

being pilfered from the 
lab. 

On 10 April, Jamini ^ 

Kanto Ghose, a chemical 
assistant, was caught red- _ 
handed by his colleagues. 

Enquiries, unofficially 
conducted by PKFL 
employees, revealed that ^ 

the lab's supervisor, Pra- 
tap, was hand-in-glove 
with Ghose and tliat b<nh ^ 
owned assets dispropor- ™ 

tionate to their incomes. ^ 

Ghose was suspended I'. 
on 5 May, following com- I 

plaints to the owner, R. 1 

Prasad. But the lab chief, J 

K. Ramachandran, who HPf 
obviously had a vested 
interest, retaliated by cutt- 
mg down working hours Mvoaekat 
at the lab. This led to the 
pay packets of the employees 
being reduced by half. Ramachandran 
even managed to convince Prasad that 
there wasn’t enough work at the lab to 
justify its operation after the regular 
hours. While Prasad was fed with these 
stories, the bulk of work was being 
secretly diverted to labs in Madras and 
Bangalore. 

Already, there is panic among techni¬ 
cians as most of the films funded by the 
Film Division, which earlier came to 
Orissa, are now being sent to Madras for 


processing. "Among all other 
employees of state government underta¬ 
kings, we arc paid the lowest," said a 
film worker. It's only his concern for the 
state's fledgling film industry that made 
him and many like him to stick to the 
home turf despite the measly payments. 
Now, thanks to the lab chief, his efforts 
have come to naught. "He is blackmail¬ 
ing us," he complained. 






Workm Intkto the lab: surviving on a measly 
paypecket 


employees 


Ramachandran, it seems, suffers 
from no pangs of conscience. He has 
reportedly threatened the employees, 
saying that he will force a lock-out in the 
lab so that the workers starve to death. 
When approached by Sunday, all he 
had to say was: "We have no pRiblem 
here," alleging that the employees were 
trying to malign him. 

But grave doubts have been raised 
over the issue by none other than B.K. 
Tripathy, chairman of the Orissa Film 
Development Corporation. Tripathy 


was the head of a committee .set up to 
enquire into the matter. "I came to know 
that 30 kg of silver was missing," he 
said. But even as one waits for the 
enquiry committee report, Ori.ssa's only 
film processing lab has turned into a par¬ 
t-time enterprise. Work continues at a lei¬ 
surely pace. In fact, crorcs worth of 
films lie in cans for days together, wait¬ 
ing to be priKcssed. "At least the stale 
government should interl'cre," feels not¬ 
ed filmmaker Sanianu Mishra. "It 
claims to have a 49 per cent slake in the 
lab." Bhupindar Singh, minister of cultu¬ 
re and tourism has promised to look into 
the matter. 

It is not unnatural to find workers agi¬ 
tating against their employers. But the 


Th# PraMd Kalinga film laboratory: 
hoading towarda a cloMiro? 

technicians of Prasad Kalinga Film 
Laboratories are also fighting for the sur¬ 
vival of the lab. "Our aim is to save the 
only film lab of Orissa at any cost," said 
Rahiiuira Mallick, secretary of the 
employees' union and senior technician. 
"Otherwise the film industry of Orissa 
would again go buck to the Sixties or the 
Seventies when there was neither a labo¬ 
ratory nor a studio in Orissa and our pro¬ 
ducers had to go all the way to Madras, 
Bangalore or Bombay to pr(K;ess their 
films." 

At a time when most tcclinical person¬ 
nel hanker after f>t. sonal gains rather 
than looking after the interests of the 
organisation, the earnest effort to keep 
the slate’s film industry afloat deserves 
to be remembered. • 
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Hounded to Dea 



Perhaps Princess 
Diana was. But 
readers are just as 
guilty as the paparazzi 
of invasion of privacy 


Thomas Abraham, 
The Hindu correspon 


London, 


reported ol the cont¬ 
ents of a message 
attached to a bouquet 

-- of flowers left at 

Buckingham Palace after the death of 
Princess Diana. The message read: "1 kil¬ 
led her. I hounded her to death. I follow¬ 
ed her every movement. 1 gave her no 
peace. For 1 bought the papers. I read the 
stories and I looked at the photographs. 
They did this for me. How can 1 live with 
that?" 

Disturbing sentiments. Yet these are 
shared by millions all over the world 
including this writer. Over the years, I 
have done everything possible to get 
hold of publications which carried ‘unu¬ 
sual* photographs and stories. Occasio¬ 
nally, in my role as a media critic, I had 
even commended the initiative of those 
publications which carried such exclu¬ 
sive photographs. 

But I consoled myself with the 
thought that 1 did not care much for inti¬ 
mate pictures featuring royalty, socia¬ 
lites and film stars. 1 was more interested 
in photographs which dealt with crime, 
accidents, secret political 
meetings and having of 
conspiracies. 

It is easy to lonclude 
that Diana was hounded 
to death by the paparazzi 
and greedy editors who 
offered huge amounts for 
their photographs. We all 
have become wise after the event. The 
Third Eye* column in The Economic 
Times mentioned the angry headline car¬ 
ried by the Bangalore edition of 







"I killed her. i hounded her to death. I followed her 
every movement. I gave her no peace. For I bought the 

papers. I read the stories and I looked at the ' 

photographs. They (the paparazzi) did this for me. ' 

How can I live with that?" 

















which read; 'VultUFes 
Chase Diana To Death.' 

Yet, a few days earlier, 
the same daily carried a 
photograph of Dodi 
embracing Diana on his 
yacht somewhere in the 
Mediterranean. Surely, 
that picture must have 
been the work of tlie hat¬ 
ed (‘Vulture’) paparazzi! 

Why isolate The Asian 
Agel Many of our publi¬ 
cations routinely carried 
pictures of celebrities in 
various stages of undress 
while they were holi¬ 
daying. These pictures 
were taken by the papa¬ 
razzi without their know- Floral tribut 
ledge. This column, 
sometime back, mentioned the 
Indian media’s obsession with the 
female bosom. Who were the major sup¬ 
pliers of the pictures focussing on the 
bosom? The paparazzi, of course. Bui 
then, as long as readers demand and lap 
up such photograp’is, the demand for 
them will continue. Today’s righteous 
indignation over the death of the Prin¬ 
cess and her boyfriend will soon fade 
away. 

Thundered a editorial, "What 

business is it of a tabloid to print pictures 
taken through a telephoto lens of a cele¬ 
brity sunbathing in the privacy of his/her 
yacht? Their claim that such photo¬ 
graphs drastically infla* . , 

te circulation figures is an DMin® • Companion 
apology, not the reason, Dodl AI-FojfOd 
for them to print such 
pictures." 

According to The 

Pioneer, the publication 
of grisly photographs of 
the dismembered body of I 
an ex-Prime Minister idll- j 
ed in a bomb blast was an 
‘irresponsible’ act. The 
reference was to 

Frontline carrying- the 




Floral tributos oiitsldo Bocklngham Palaco 


Rajiv Gandhi assassination. I agree with 
P/oneer ’5 conclusion that self-censorship 
could be the only acceptable solution; 
but how many of us will go by the rules? 

It is a bitter truth that good looks, gla¬ 
mour, sex, adultery, gore and marital 
problems of celebrities are more read 
than good deeds. Diana herself had to 
‘woo’ the media to highlight her activit¬ 
ies in helping AIDS victims or seeking a 
ban on landmines. No such wooing was 
necessary when the late Princess stripp¬ 
ed down to a bikini to gambol in the sea. 
The paparazzi were very much there, 
uninvited! 

We are fortunate that 
malon our celebrity journalism 

1 has not descended to 

these levels. Popular film 
stars are always willing 
to pose for pictures. The 
cricket stars are equally 
enthusiastic. By and 
large, we do not touch 
their private lives. 

More importantly, our 
publications will never 
pay huge sums to the 
paparazzi for their work. 
If a photographer offered 



exclusive, sensational photographs to 
an editor and demanded a million 
rupees, that worthy will suffer a heart 
attack. 

A visit to the 
countryside 

The Independent, London, offered a 
pleasant surprise. It repnxluced, from 
the London magazine, a poem ‘A Visit 
To The Countryside* by Bombay Times 
journalist, C.P. Surendran. Unlike The 
New Yorker and other publications, 
which focus mostly on Indian writers set¬ 
tled abroad, London recognised the fact 
that writers of English based in their 
own country also have talent. The poem 
itself was short and sweet. 

The Gurkha liked him. One day 
While watching TV together. 

The Gurkha saw his village I 

Light up the room Come 
With me to my place, he said, 

You’ll like it there. 

Not a wry place like this. 

Only, salt’s hard to come by. 

He looked himself in the eye 
And thought about her. 

Salt’s no trouble, he said, let’s go. • 
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PiDi^war 

Former CBI chief Vijay Karan analyses the rise 
and spread of terrorism in India and suggests 
ways of tackling it 

Vijay Karan '& War hy Stealth—Terrorism in India starts with 
_ ' a bang, unravelling the ISI’s grand plan of serial bombings of 

' ~ ri" ’ J 12 March, 1993 in Bombay which left 2S7deadand713 injured. 

■ The diabolical plot involved Indian Muslims in instigating 

terror and provoking a Hindu backlash that would plunge India 
' in communal clashes and destabilise the country. This was no 
fiction. The design for destabilisation is part of the Islamic 
jehad, sponsored by Pakistan, the key actor in Karan's book, to 
compensate for its strategic failures in Afghanistan and J&K. 
Hindu fundamentalists responsible for pulling down the 
Babri Masjid played into the hands of their Muiilim counterparts and the ISI by creat¬ 
ing new windows of opportunity for their terror tactics. Mercifully, there was no 
backlash. 

The name of the game is proxy war. It is an extension of war by unconventional 
means, which after the end of Cold War and the era of conventional war has become 
the in thing. It is the poor man's tool of war, cost-effective and spectacular, the natu¬ 
ral weapon of the weak. Karan calls it the war of superior alternative. Volumes on the 
subject have already been churned out. That does not make Karan’s analysis any less 
important. 




The author has used insurgency and 
terrorism interchangeably. In fact, terror¬ 
ism is an adjunct to insurgency. Referen¬ 
ces are made to the strategic follies of 
nations initiating and escalating con¬ 
flicts in places like Palestine and Israel, 
Kuwait and Iraq, Afghanistan and nea¬ 
rer home, Sri Lanka. 

Karan establishes an inescapable link 
between the former Soviet Union’s 
retreat from Afghanistan and the start, 
rather resumption, of insurgency in J&K 
in 1989 which has now assumed the 
dimension of the fourth war with 
Pakistan. Surprisingly, Karan ends his 
survey of the world in transition on an 
optimistic note: that terrorism may rece¬ 
de as a major problem in the future. The 
Pakistani economist. Dr Mahbub ul 
Haq, is quoted visualising security 
through development and r.ot security 
through arms. 

Against this canvas, Karan traces the 
roots of terrorism in India with accounts 
.of Thuggee and Pindari menaces and 
depredations by criminal tribes and 
dacoits. He cites the breakdown of 
values and morals, communalisation of 
politics and the failure of the Indian 
democratic system as the main causes of 
militancy. With this yardstick he pro¬ 
ceeds to analyse terrorism in J&K and 
Punjab. In the case of the north-east, he 
includes physical isolation, lack of deve¬ 
lopment, influx of outsiders and the 
strong nexus between politicians and the 
underground. 


#35 


The book begins 
with a bang, 
unravelling the 
ISPs grand plan 
of serial 
bombings of 12 
March, 1993 in 
Bombay which 
left 257 dead and 
713 injured 
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1984 was a traomatic year. Karan says Operation Blue Star 
was an awesome mistake. The massacre of Sikhs that year 
shook the Kashmiri Muslims* faith in Indian secularism. Lett¬ 
ing the Hindu Pandits leave the valley was an equal folly as it 
cast doubts on the secular and composite character of J&K. 
By using the communal card the BJP played into the hands of 
the ISI and Muslim terrorism. Karan confirms it was mainly 
the Sikhs whb returned Punjab to normalcy. 

The author says that besides the failure of central and state 
government in containing dissidence, several extraneous fac¬ 
tors have been responsible for sustaining terrorism. Karan 
attributes growing violence and terrorism which has damaged 
national security, to what he calls the great Indian strategic 
remission. He complains, like so many others, of the pathetic 
lack of mechanisms and apparatus to monitor threats and insti¬ 
tutions to marshal resources to combat them. 

Karan gives K.P.S. 


EXCERPT 


Gill, former chief of Pun¬ 
jab Police, star billing in 
the success story of Pun¬ 
jab, though he overlooks 
the crucial supporting 
role of the army in Pun¬ 
jab. Gill says that terror¬ 
ists the world over are 
misusing the' Internet. 
For example, well over 
50 websites are currently 
dedicated to propagating 
the ideology of Khalistan. 

The days of conventio¬ 
nal war are over and 1971 
may have become the last 
war on the subcontinent, 
he says. It is now the era 
of intelligence, psycholo¬ 
gical and information 
warfare—in all of which 
India is lagging behind. 
““ He advocates terrorism 

be dealt with lawfully and transparently. 

The author, who has been the chief of CBI, Delhi Police 
and JIC, has listed options which would pre-empt, deter and 
respond to transborder leirorism. One of these includes calli¬ 
ng Pakistan's nuclear bluff. He has suggested evolving a stra¬ 
tegy to alter the concept of mutual deterrence without disclos¬ 
ing its essentials. He has brought in international agencies like 
world media, intelligence organisations and donor countries 
to link their support and assistance to humanise state- 
sponsored terrorism. 

The double standards of the US in excluding Pakistan from 
its watch list of rogue states h noteworthy. It is a case of poetic 
justice that Pakistan, the region's leading sponsor of terrorism 
and jehad, has on its SOth anniversary of Independence had to 
legislate the anti-terrorism act to stop sectarian violence in 
Lahore, hell-bent on emulating Karachi. The book is a must 
for those dealing with national security and internal 
stability. 


A state 

fighting 
militanc- 
y can 

take heart in the 
fact that most 
militancies 
eventually get 
criminalised. And 
once they get 
criminalised, they 
are destined to die 


Th« rwltwar WM • gtntral offlear commanding of the Indian Peaoe-Kaaping Force In 
eouthem Sri L anka. 

War by Staalth—Tarrorlam In India by Vijay Karan. 
Published by Viking, Penguin India. Price: Rs 300 


SHORT TAKES 


Darfcnees visible 

Life is always in a .state of flux. And it is 
the vagaries and uncertainties of life 
which makes man so obsessed with his 
immediate surroundings, perennially 
driven by his search for moorings. It is 
not always possible for the ordinary man 
to give expression to his feelings and 
experiences in poetic terms. But Jagan- 
nath Prasad Das has done it with success. 
This book — a collection of 29 of the 
poet’s most recent poems—is his sixth. The range is vast, 
encompassing divergent themes. It could be anything from 
man's eternal preoccupation with love and life to the dark and 
sombre realities of the existing social order. 

The Unreal City and Other Poems hy Jaffcmnath Prasad Das. Published by 
Har-Anand. Price: Rs 150 



Justice denied 

A judicial system can be considered mea¬ 
ningful only when it touches all seg¬ 
ments of the population. But in India, 
more often than not, justice eludes the 
underprivileged — the people who per¬ 
haps need it the most. 

Ironically, the underprivileged, espe¬ 
cially women, are most vulnerable in 
places which should offer protection— 
among their own people and at police 

This book is a painful reminder of the denial of justice, 
which is happening all too often in our country, a reality 
which none can ignore any longer. The work is well- 
documented and replete with personal experiences of the 
author. 

A moving account and worth a read. 

Criminal Justice or Chaos by Vasudha Dhatiamwar. Published h\ Har-^AnapuJ. 
Price: Rs 350 



stations. 


Explaining the epic 

Mahabharat, that grand epic our country 
produced so long ago, continues to 
mystify us even after several re-reads. A 
number of questions are left unanswe¬ 
red. In recent times there has been a 
spate of books which seek to reinterpret 
the epic. M.T. Vasudevan Nair’s work is 
a welcome addition. 

The author, through extensive resear¬ 
ch, rakes up tales whi;h are not common 
k is concerned with tlie more human side 
of the story. The bitter conflict between the two princely fami¬ 
lies, the love stories, the humiliation of Draupadi and the Pan- 
davas and tiie revenge theme—all come up for a fresh 
scrutiny. • 

Second Turn by M. T. Vasudevan Nair Published by Macmillan. Price: Rs 160 
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SUNDAY SPORTS 


Dynamic 

DUO 

LeanderPaes and Mahesh Bhupathi bring 
hope to the dismal atmosphere of Indian sport 


R eaching the third round of a 
tournament would not crea> 
te a ripple normally. But 
thiii was different. It was a 
Grand Slam tournament. It 
was the US Open. And it was the first 
time Leander Paes had got past the first 
round in a "Big Pouf tournament. 

In doing so, Leander also cracked that 
elusive ranking barrier of 100. At num¬ 
ber 95 or thereabouts, it will be easier for 
him to gain direct entry into a tourna¬ 
ment instead of spending time and ener¬ 
gy in qualifying for the competition pro¬ 
per. For the first time since 1990, Lcan- 
der can look forward to a lucrative career. 

So, too, can Mahesh 
Bhupathi, the first Indian 
to win a Grand Slam tour¬ 
nament, albeit in the mix¬ 
ed doubles. At 23, he is a 
year younger than Lean¬ 
der. Although he does not 
have Leander's credenti¬ 
als—US Open and Wim¬ 
bledon junior champion 
and world No 1. junior— 

Mahesh has been improv¬ 
ing by leaps and bounds. 

The two have begun a 
partnership which could 
well be the beginning of a 
new era in Indian tennis. An indication 
of things to come had been given in 
these columns earlier. But no one could 
have predicted the run of success at the 
US Open. 

That the Indian doubles combination 
was among the very best has at last been 
proved. Leander and Mahesh emulated 
the feat of the Amritraj brothers, Anand 
and Vijay, who had reached the semi¬ 
final in Wimbledon. The present field, 
however, is far stronger and more unpre¬ 


dictable than ever. 

The 1996-97 sea.son has been tremen¬ 
dous for the duo. They have won ATP 
tour events in Prague, Montreal, New 
Haven and Chennai and the Challenger 
series in Prague, Jerusalem, Reunion 
Island and Ahmedabad. In the process, 
they kept accumulating points until they 
were ranked eighth in the world. After 
their superb perfonnance in New York, 
they have climbed to the fifth spot. 

Even as Leander’s gradual ascent in 
singles provided hope for all Indians 
interested in the sport, Mahesh worked 
his way up from the Wimbledon junior 
finals to the number four slot in sin¬ 
gles in Asia. Together 
with Leander, he holds 
the top spot in Asian 
doubles rankings. Paes, 
of course, is the leading 
singles exponent in the 
continent. 

I f one excludes Vishwa- 
nathan Anand, Leander 
Paes is the highest earn¬ 
ing sportsman in India 
today. At the US Open 
alone, the tennis star was 
richer by over Rs 24 lakh. 
On an average, he earns 
about 20,000 dollars a month, which 
makes about Rs 87 lakh annually. 

”I..eander could have been a top-ten 
player in the early Nineties if he had 
adequate sponsorship," says his father, 
Dr Vecc Paes. "If he had bwn an Ameri¬ 
can, he would certainly have made the 
transition to the seniors circuit quite 
smoothly — and quickly — because 
there would have been sponsorships to 
speed his progress. A player needs about 
300,000 dollars annually—for training, 




travel and the like. 

"What Leander got was Rs 25 lakh in 
1990, the most crucial year for him. 
Even that was a ground-breaking deve¬ 
lopment, because no individual had got 
that kind of sponsorship before. But do 
you know what it amounted to? He 
could afford a professional coach for 
just four weeks in the year." 

Obviously, that didn't get him too for. 
The youngster was out in a cut-throat 
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players. He has helped India stay in the 
World Group comprising 16 of the 160 
participating nations First with Ramesh 
Krishnan and later with Mahesh 
Bhupathi. 


Paes and Bhupathi can be world-beaters. Expected to 
peak in two to three years, they could well become the 
doubles phenomenon of the late Nineties 


In 1992, Leander and Ramesh had 
reached the quarter-final of the Barcelo¬ 
na Olympics doubles. In ’96, he was up 
there among the medals. Emulating his 
father, the young Paes won a bronze at 
Atlanta. Perhaps the year 20(X) would 
bring the crowning glory totiis career. 

Recent victories have also boosted 
the confidence of Bangalorean Bhupa- 
ihi. He is still a little .slow, but has develo¬ 
ped a lethal serve and his court craft is 
improving with each lournament. He is 
the ideal foil to Leander s swash¬ 
buckling approach, 
although the latter is ; 
showing signs of > ! 
maturity. 

This has come about 
with the induction of a ful¬ 
l-time coach. Bob Carmi 
chael. The former Tennis 
Australia coach, who was 
himself a top-ten singles 
player in 1970 and rank- 
ed number one in doubles 
the following year, tra- 
vels with the Indians, k 
polishing their game by 
trying to eliminate the 
defects and honing inher- j 



pathi could really be world-beaters. As 
both are expected to peak in two to three 
years, they could well become the 
doubles phenomenon of the late Nine¬ 
ties, just as T(xid WixKlbridge and Mark' 
Wt)odford have been up 
[lectedto uniil now. 

rump thp ‘ ** profitable 

LU lie iiic • earnings, suc¬ 

cess in doubles could 
make them better players 
in singles, as the "Woodies" have shown 
of late. With financial worries over 
because ol circuit earnings and the spon¬ 
sorship drive ol the International Mana¬ 
gement (iroup in conjunction with Dr 
Vece Paes, the duo can now' concentrate 
on their games. 

The real lest for the two, after the 
Davis Cup duel with Chiic.'is the World 
Doubles Championship in Hartford, 
USA, from 17 November. Restricted to 
the top eight pairs in the world, Leander 
and Mahesh should make it on the streng- 
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world, struggling to enter competitions 
proper and to eke out a living. Without 
proper counsel, he was adrift in a storm. 

What sustained him was his nation¬ 
alistic spirit and spectator support. In the 
Davis Cup, he was almost invincible. 
Certainly no respecter of names, Lean¬ 
der has beaten some of the world’s best 
players, the most memorable being the 
entry into the semi-finals in 1993 after 
beating top ranking Swiss and French 


Voday, Leander and Mahesh are true 
I professionals. They chalk out their 
activities through the year, preparing for 
tournaments well in advance. Provision 
has also been made for both physical con¬ 
ditioning and mental training at three to 
four month intervals, at the LGE Sports 
Science Centre in Orlando, USA. 

If one has the money, one gets the faci¬ 
lities that bring success. But it is only suc¬ 
cess that can generate the money neces- 
.sary for this "process of success". Lean¬ 
der can today affo*xi to have a coach in 
tow because he is earning money. If he 
had the means from his first year as a 
senior he could have made it to the top 
ten. Today, what he can hope for is a 
lop-50 slot, which is no mean 
achievement. 

But it is in doubles that Paes and Bhu- 


Leander with father Vaca Paas (right) 
and the hranza madal: scant of success 


th of their present ranking — unless 
there are major casualties. 

In the dismal atmosphere of Indian 
sport, Leander Paes and Mahesh Bhupa¬ 
thi have brought a ray of hope. With ten¬ 
nis academies sprouting in different par¬ 
ts of the country there is hope for Indian 
tennis, especially if attention is paid to 
doubles pairings from a young age along 
with singles. 

And if success comes fairly regularly 
after the present crop, a lot of it will have 
been contributed by a youngster who 
should ideally be called "Tiger Lee" • 
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■■■■■■■ MALIK ON MEPIA lMBMMMi 

AMITA MALIK 

Mum’s the word 

DD cut a sorry figure in covering Mother Teresa's death 


The ceremonials 
connected with 
death, one fell, 
would be the easi¬ 
est for the Indian 
media, and particu¬ 
larly the electronic 
media, to tackle. 
Ev‘:ry religion that 
is piactised in 
India, has its own prayers, its own music 
and its own time-honoured customs. 
What makes it all the more touching is 
that when a tragic event cKcurs, people 
recognise and honour the rituals which 
are part of religions other than their own. 

For instance, the fune¬ 
ral service at the Wcsl-| 
minster Abbey for Prin-j 
cess Diana might have? 
been modernised withg 
such items as Ellon Joh¬ 
n’s Candle in the Wind, 
the British Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s reading — with 
impeccable poise and dic¬ 
tion — from The 
Corinthians, and even 
the fiery speech by Lady 
Di’s brother, Earl Spen¬ 
cer; but essentially it was 
the Christian funeral ser¬ 
vice which Indians from 
other religions have wit¬ 
nessed ever since Christi¬ 
anity came to India and 
accepted as nothing 
ordinary. 

In the same way, Indians getting to 
know of the passing away of Mother 
Teresa would have accepted, in good 
faith, a fair sprinkling of Christian 
music, especially as Mother’s body lay 
in state in a church^ Also, Indians of 
other faiths have teamt to recognise the 
deeply moving lines and music of Abide 
With Me, ever since Gandhiji included it 
in his prayer meetings. And every year, 
during the Beating Retreat Ceremony on 
Republic Day, India’s millions, and not 
only in the capital, have heard it render¬ 
ed by massed bands as the camels stand 
in silhouette on the elevation of North 
Block and the sun goes down. 


When politicians die, DD takes inst¬ 
ant refuge in hhajans, but intersperses 
these with Muslim, Parsi, Buddhist and 
Sikh prayers and religious music—a tri¬ 
bute to secularism. Mother Teresa had 
been periodically ill and very frail for 
some years now. Her death came as no 
surprise, except, apparently, to Doordar- 
shan. It only followed the BBC and 
CNN in announcing her death, which 
was inexplicable as well as disgraceful. 
Then, in what seems a state of complete 
unpreparedness, it slapped on some 
bhajans. For the next two days all it 
could show in the form of visuals were 
tatty still photographs and worn film foo¬ 


tage, both in fading black and white. It 
carried on in this fashion, to the embar¬ 
rassment of many Indian viewers who 
rang up this columnist to convey their 
protests, because they fell India was cutt¬ 
ing a .sorry figure in the eyes of the 
world. And so it was. 

When, ultimately, DD started moving 
with its usual interviews with politicai 
VIPs, STAR Plus, the BBC and CNN 
got tiir superior finnage, both in visual 
and audio terms. And by the time DD 
started showing colour footage, the dam¬ 
age had been done. The same track of 
Western music that it u.sed w ith the pictu¬ 
re of Mother Teresa, at intervals and 
again at the beginning of transmissions. 


news bulletins and the like, became a 
bore after a time. DD’s correspondents 
were not shining either. And one came 
to the sad conclusion that the official, so- 
called national channel had, as usual, fal¬ 
len flat on its face. Viewers were so fed 
up by then, that even when DD tried to 
brush up its image those who had moved 
to the foreign channels, preferred to stay 
on there. 

What made matters even worse was 
that DD, by all accounts, got favoured 
treatment for covering Moti>er’s death. 
Sections of the Indian print media felt 
outraged that they were ranked below 
DD and the foreign satellite channels 


when it came to access to favourable 
spots. The impression that remains after 
this sorry show by Doordarshan (this 
column is being filed the day before the 
funeral) is — first, Doordarshan docs 
not have on its staff anyone with the 
sophistication and experience to rise to 
an international event of this kind. And 
second, DD is not yet professionally 
equipped to handle an event of this 
magnitude because it has got bogged 
down by bureaucrats with no program¬ 
me sense. They cannot look much 
beyond their own promotions, their own 
petty intrigues and their crab policy of 
pulling down or driving out anyone who 
succeeds and reaches out to wider 
horizons. • 




DD only followed the 
BBC and CNN in 
annonndng Mother’s 
death. For the next 
two days all it could 
show in the form of 


worn film footage, 
linfiidingb 
and white 


out of the 
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KHAASBAA 


ajcsh Khanna 
seems to be 
^■1 taking his 

comeback to 
the movies 
very seriously 
indeed. So much so, that the 
grossly overweight actor has 
gone on a strict fitness regi¬ 
men, and lost several kilos. 
Result; he looks fitter,’ thin¬ 
ner and about ten years 
younger. 

And that’s just what his 
director, Ri.shi Kapoor, did¬ 
n’t want. The only reason 
Kapoor had signed Khanna 
on was because the role 
required a man who lookd as 
if the best times of his life 
were behind him. And now 



that Khanna doe.sn't fit the 
bill, Rishi is wondering how 
he can tactfully suggest that 
he go right back to the bad, 
old days of four double 
whiskies and two plates of 
kebabs every night to get 
into shape. Or should we 
say, out of it? 


♦ here was 
some talk a 
few weeks 
ago that 
Kunika — the 
singer, who 
has since re-cast herself as a 
television actress — would 
take on Kumar Sanu*s name 
legally. Dedicated readers of 
film magazines will temem- 
ber that the two have been 
romantically involved for 
quite some time now. And 
that Santfs wife had even 
beaten Kunika up on one 
celebrated occasion for pur¬ 
suing her husband. 



❖ he hot rumour 
in Bombay is 
that Ravecna 
Tandon tried 
to kill herself 
alter Sunny 
Deol ditched her after a brief 
affair and went back to his 
girlfriend of 14 years. Dim¬ 
ple Kapadia. Nobody is too 
sure what method Tandon 
employed to do away with 
herself, but whatever it was, 
it didn't quite work. /<avee- 
na was rcvived and rushed to 


alking about 

weight I 0 .SS, 

^ ] r there’s ano- 

U: ther star 

who’s dropp¬ 
er ing the 

pounds as if there would be 
no tomorrow. Only in Govin- 
da’s case, that could have 
been just the case as far as his 
career was concerned, if he 
hadn’t won the battle of the 
bulge. 

But Govinda saw the light 
— if a little late in the day — 
and now sports a new. 


RAVEENATANDON 


hospital, and will, appa¬ 
rently, be released in a 
couple of days' time. 

Of course, the official ver¬ 
sion is that Tandon was suffe¬ 
ring from meningitis, which 
made* hospitali.sation manda¬ 
tory. But nolxxiy .seems to be 
buying this story. 

And no, neither Akshay (her 
former boyfriend) nor Sunny 
• went rushing to her bedside 
’ thd moment they heard the 





streamlined look. Of course, 
being Govinda, he makes the 
most of it, clad in .skin-tight 
trousers and cropped T- 
shirts with capped slaves. 

Not that you can blame the 
poor chap. After all, it’s been 
u long long time si ncc he was 
so thin. 


The aforementioned wife is 
.still mad as hell, and is refus¬ 
ing to give Sanu a divorce. 
So, the couple had decided 
that the best way out would 
be for Kunika to change her 
name legally to Mrs Kumar 
Sanu. 

But of late, a hitch scirms to 
have developed. And 
Kunika is showing no signs 
of wanting to change her 
name — even if she can’t 
change her marital status. 
Would this have something 
to do with the fact that 
Kunika’s television career 
appears to be picking up? • 


KUI‘'IIKA 
KUMAR SANU 



















T hey say. when ihc l.ord closes 
a door, somewhere he opens a 
window. At th<S Cloistered Car¬ 
mel at Chicalini, Goa the inma¬ 
tes seem to have tciken the idea 
' very seriously indeed. Sister I'herese 
Marie, the Mother Superior, opens the 
black screen window l^hind two sets of 
iron grills. This is her window on the 
world which she shares with 14 other 
Carmelite nuns. The dcK>rs of this conv¬ 
ent remain firmly shut, all the year round. 
This confinement is a chosen one. It 
means shutting oneself up for life 
behind the iron grills. It means never 
going out except for an emergency and 
seeing people—even family — through 
the grilled window. 

To the outsider it kx^ks like imprison¬ 
ment. But for the sisters it's a yrnraiion 
— an answer to God’s call which each of 
them fell in their hearts while they were 
still a part of the world outside. 

"We have these grills ^ they're jiist a 
reminder to us that we £irc set apart for 
prayer, not for ounselvcs but for people," 
explains Sister Therese. "The enclosure 
is to remind me that I’m here for you — 
through my prayers. Through our 
prayers, wc reach out to the world. 

Something which the world outside 
badly needs in times of stress. The conv¬ 
ent is besieged tw^uests for prayers 
— for a child » sick, perhaps, or a 
husband hurt in an accident, or even a 
missing relative. The Church kx) makes 
specific reque.sts. Prayers arc also said in 
respimse to national and international 
cri.scs. 

While people often write thanking the 
sis^rs for prayers answered, more often, 
contribution goes unacknow- 


Sisters in 

seclusion 

For the nuns at a Goa convent, the only contact with the outside 
world is a black screen window behind iron grills 
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ledgcd. "We’re not known, seen or 
appreciated. People have ibrgoitcn 
we’re there, but we are happy knowing 
we’re doing something for God," says 
Sister Theresc. 

"Wc'rc like the rcKits of a tree." she 
adds, "nobody notices the roots, but they 
give life to the tree and like them, we 
give sap and life to the Church." 

T he roots of the.se enclosed Carmelites 
go as far hack as the 12th century, 
when a group of hermits gathered on the 
slopes of mount Carmel in Palestine. 
These men were inspired by the exam¬ 
ple of the Blcs.sed Virgin Mary, to devo¬ 
te their lives to prayer and rellection and 
live simply, in solitude and silence. 

The Order spread to Hurope and in the 




15th century monasteries of Carmelite 
nuns were founded. But the present Car¬ 
melites lake inspiration from a < (mvciil 
which St 'lercsa of Avila, Spain found in 
1536. Finding the earlier mona.steries 
not committed enough, St Feresa tried 
setting things right in her convent, 
where in an atmosphere of solitude, the 
nuns committed themselves to Christ, 
ernbracing'a life of sacrifice and prayer. 

Over the ceniuries, St Teresa’s exam¬ 
ple has been followed all over the world. 
At prc.scnt, India alone has 30 cloistered | 
Caimelite convents, 

"When we were young, one part of 
the holidays was always spent-at the 
sea," reminisces 51-year-old Sister 
Yvonne, a French Carmelite nun who 
came all the way from Paris while still in 
her early thirties and then opted U) stay 
on. Now, right in the heart of a land 


The nuns do embroidery work, sell flowers 
and make flower arrangements to sustain 
themselves. Besides, there's the constant 
flow of gifts—which could be anything from 
foodstuff to a television set 


known the world over for its sprawling 
beaches. Sister Yvonne will never be 
able to bask in its warm sun.shinc. "I 
miss the sea, but my love for God suffi¬ 
ces," she says, wi.stfully. 

When vSi.sier Yvonne first came to this 
country, everything was alien — the 
language, the food. "But love passes 
through these grills," she says, adding, 
"I like Goa very much — whatever 1 can 
come to know of it from beliind the grills 
has been beautiful." 

Sister Theresc recalls how many 
years ago, before the hilly area above the 
conveni became thickly overgrown, she 
would accompany Sister Yvonne up the 
hillside to collect firewood. 

They no longer need to walk up for 
firewood. Life in the 50th yearof Cloiste¬ 
red Carmel is somewhat easier. Fifty 
years ago, when the convent was found¬ 
ed in the same year as India’s Indepen¬ 
dence, each day was a struggle for the 
founding nuns. In tho.se early years, they 
had to find enough food, make the place 
fit to live in and establish contacts with 
the kx^al community. Running the place 
was a challenging job. 

Today, some of the money comes 
from the embroidery work the nuns do. 
They also sell flowers from therr garden 




and make flower arrangements to order. 
Besides, there's the constant How of 
gifts — which could be anything from 
foodstuff to a television set. 

"Wc’vc recently started getting a new¬ 
spaper because we need to know what’s 
happening in the nation and outside. But 
we really don’t have time for TV," 
explains Sister I’herc.se, adding that the 
gentleman who presented the TV set 
would simply not lake no for an answer. 

P rayers are offered seven limes a day. 

And then there are various other 
household chores and work duties 
which the sisters share. During the day, 
even in between prayer lime, an atmos¬ 
phere of silence prevails to help main¬ 
tain greater communion with God. Tliis 
silence is renecicd noi just in the austere 
lifestyle, but in the bare walls, in the con- 
.scious attempt to do away 
with ornamentation. 

>wers "Wc each have one cell 
A I with a wiKKlcn bed. 

I5I9III [There is| no mattress, 

istant hut we u.sc a mat. There’s 
^ ^ one little desk and a small 

IgTrOm Wc don’t need 

anything more. Things 
like allraclivc pictures 
distract from the main 
point of God," says Sister Theresc. 

March this year was an exception. For 
the first — and probably the last — time 
the convent was o|x:ned to the public for 
three days to mark the 50ih anniversary 
celebrations. "Wc did this because we 
wanted to reassure people that we’re 
happy here, with God,' explains Sister 
rheresc. 

This renewal of ties, being able to 
reach out to the world which they have 
renounced, is a source of joy to the 
sisters. And there arc other precious 
moments as well — for Sister Thercse, 
Christmas lime is tme. 

"When 1 was young, I was very fond 
of dancing. If I heard music anywhere, 
nty feel would start tapping. Now, once 
a year, 1 play music and then pull all the 
sisters up to dance at recreation lime dur¬ 
ing the big feast," says Sister I’heresc. 

"One thing you must remember," she 
adds emphatically, "we remain human 
beings." And other sisters chip in 
through the grills to say that they are just 
like those on the other sidi‘. 

Hxcept that unlike most of us, they arc 
exceptionally human in spite of spend¬ 
ing their lives away from most of 
humanity. • 

Apmnm TiOmtlhaf/CMcaUm 





B A N G 1. A D E S II 

Two wome n 

Sheikh Hasina, Khaleda Zia and the politics of chaos 


F or some time now, Bungladesh politics has been 
dominated by the bitter rivalry between two women: 
Sheikh Hasina and Begum Khaleda Zia. At present, 
this tussle tbr supremacy is posing a serious threat to 
the democratic fabric of governance and the political 
stability of the nation 

In a significant move. President Justice Shahabuddin Ahm¬ 
ed has expiessed concern over the growing bickerings bet¬ 
ween the Begums of Bangladeshi politics. The President’s 
anguish at the continued antagonism between the two princi¬ 
pal political parties—the ruling Awami League, led by Prime 
Minister Sheikh Hasina, and the Opposition Bangladesh 
Nationalist Party (BNP), led by Khaleda Zia, — came 
out into the open earlier this month. 

'1f the Awami League, 
headed by tiasina, heads 
north, the BNP, led by Khale¬ 
da, keeps its eyes shut and 
head.N .south," remarked Pre¬ 
sident Ahmed. "If one parly 
commits a mistake, the other 
responds by committing 
three mistakes," he lamented. 

The President went on to 
observe that even if there 
was no real difference of opi¬ 
nion between the two par- 
lies, they simply refused to 
agree on anything because of 
their "obstinacy" and "nar¬ 
row OUt]lH)k". 

While Shahabuddin Ahm¬ 
ed holds no power in the pres¬ 
ent parliamentary system of 
government in Bangladesh, 
the importance of his outbur¬ 
st can hardly be down-| 
played. Ahmed, a former $ 

Chief Justice, was elected w 
President after being nomina- ^ 
led by the Awami League 
last year. 

Just before retiring as Chief Justice, Shahabuddin Ahmed 
had told Sunday that both Hasina and Khaleda had rejected 
his plea to give the President a "little power" so that he could 
act as a safety valve in the running feud between the two lead¬ 
ing ladies. But his request was turned down, as both Hasina 
and Khaleda fell that "the presidency has eleme?ns of 
autocracy". 

But in the following months, they have turned the 
Bangladesh Parliament into a House of chaos. This, felt the 
President, was epitomised by the late.si controversy raging in 


Parliament: the stand-off over representation in the ten- 
member parliamentary committees. While the ruling Awami 
League agreed to give the BNP three seals, the Opposition par¬ 
ty was adamant that the number of members be rai.scd to 12 in 
order to admit four (one-ihird) BNP representatives. But this 
was not acceptable to the Awami League. 

The President lamented how a trivial technicality had led to 
the disruption of Parliament as neither party was ready to 
work out an amicable solution. With the ruling party refusing 
to accept the 14-point charter of demands placed by the Oppo¬ 
sition and the BNP boycotting the legislative proceedings, the 
sixth session of Parliament concluded amidst confusion on 4 
September. 

"The Opposition will now have to rethink its role in the 


legislature," observed Abdul Mannan Bhuiyan, secretary- 
general of the BNP. And he v/arned that a sustained agitation 
demanding a mid-term parliamentary poll could be launched 
soon. 

Mannan Bhuiyati could well be hinting at the mass resigna¬ 
tion of 113 BNP members, which would force the Prime Mini¬ 
ster to order fresh elections. This is exactly what Sheikh Hasi¬ 
na, as leader of the Opposition, had done in 1994, in a bid to 
overthrow the Khaleda Zia regime. 

In a remarkable reversal of roles, while the BNP veers close 



BEGUMS OF BANGLADESH: 5/7£'/Wj Hasina (left) and Khalida Zia 
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lolhc Awami League's path of ptiliiicai activism, Sheikh Hasi- 
na’s style of functioning bears striking similarity to that of her 
predecessor, Khaleda Zia. These days, the PM seems to he 
spoiling for a fight with the rival camp. 

Things have taken a turn for the worse with the Awami Lea¬ 
gue passing the Village Council Bill with the BNP not even 
present in Parliament. This Bill wiH pave the way for the crea¬ 
tion of45,000 Village Councils, which are to be "elected" by a 
"managing committee". The election is scheduled for Decem¬ 
ber this year. 

Opposing the procedure 
by which Village Councils 
are to be elected, the BNP 
has claimed that it is pan of 
Hasina's ploy to re¬ 
introduce one-party rule in 
Bangladesh. Just as her 
father. Sheikh Mujibur Rah¬ 
man. had done in 1975, 

On this issue, the Awami 
League’s coalition partner, 
the. Jatiya Party, headed by 
former President H.M. 

Ershad, has sided with the 
BNP and criticised the way 
the Village Councils arc to 
be "elected". 

Meanwhile, with the lead¬ 
ing parties engaged in petty 
political squabbles, 

Bangladesh api^ears to be on 
the brink of an economic cri¬ 
sis. The financial manage¬ 
ment of the 14-month-old- 
government has been disastrous, claims the Opposition. 

"There will be no ne^d for an agitation. The economy will 
collapse by that time." warns senior BNP leader and former 
finance minister Saifur Rahman. According to Rahman, who 
has even served as president of the World Bank, the next two 
months will be "very critical" for Hasina. 


PROTEST MARCH: an Opposition rally in Dhaka 



There has been a shortfall of 6 billion taka in revenue collec¬ 
tion during the first two months of the cunent fiscal year. Fin¬ 
ance minister Shah M.A.S. Kibria is understandably, 
perturbed. 

Earlier this month, Kibria told Parliament that payment of 
import duty is being held up because of .some stay orders slap¬ 
ped by the High Court. As a result, revenue collection to the 
tune of 3.5 billion taka was stuck. If this trend continues, the 
amount of unrealised revenue could cross the 10 billion mark 


during the 1997-98 fiscal year. 

The finance minister sought the intervention of the Supre¬ 
me Court to force the High Court not to accept any writ peti¬ 
tions against the government's imposition of taxes and duties. 

Kibria's display of dissent against the High Court took 
many by surpri.se. Khondker Mahbubuddin Ahmed, chief 
legal adviser to Begum Khaleda Zia and former president of 
the Supreme Court Bar Association, said that instead of ask¬ 
ing the Supreme Court to influence the High Court’s deci¬ 
sions, the government should rectify its errors in the lax as.ses- 
sment and collection .system. 

"The system is so seriously flawed that there have been 
over 4,(K)() writ petitions against the government policy in a 
month alone." pointed out Ahmed. 

An unfavourable public opinion is building up against the 
ruling party. I'he number of writs against the regime; the res¬ 
ponse to the frequent dawn-to-dusk handhs called by the 
Opposition; and the mammoth protest march to Parliarnent 
recently, protesting the petrol price hike, are all indications of 
how the people arc rallying round the anti-establishment 
plank. 

But even if the opposition to the Awami lx:ague regime 
appears to be growing by the day, the memories of the BNP’s 
misrule during its five-year reign contini.e to haunt most 
Bangladeshis. The people seem to realise that they have very 
little to choose between the two Begums of Bangladesh. 

This could give the Awami League some breathing space 
and, maybe, allow Hasina and Co. some time to regroup. • 
Rahmmn Jmhmngir/Dimkm 



THREE IS A CROWD: (from left) Khaleda Zia, Shahabuddin Ahmed and Sheikh Hasina 
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BIHAR 


Maoists veras 
Maoists 

The MCC kills ten CPI(ML) workers in a 
gruesome massacre 

N axalites arc slaughtering Naxalites, and the govern¬ 
ment of Bihar couldn’t be happier for it. On 6 Septem¬ 
ber, an armed squad of the Maoist Communist Centre 
(MCC) swooped down on CPI(ML) supporters at Amkudar 
village, killing ten and seriously injuring more than a do/en. 

With this attack, the MCC made its presence felt in Chatra 
district in south-east Bihar. At around 4 pm that day, workers 
and supporters of the CPI(ML) were holding a meeting at 
Gai ia-Amkudar village under the Chatra Sadar police station 
when they were sprayed with automatic gunfire. The 
CPU ML) was meeting to consider counter-measures to stem 
the growuig influence of other Naxalite groups such as the 
MCC and Parly Unity, as well as that of the Ranvir Sena, a 
private miliria of the landlords. 

The attack, in which ten people were slaughtered, started 
IS minutes after the meeting began. A squad of armed MCC 
activists, who descended from a nearby hill, surprised 
2(X)-odd CPI(ML) supporters even as rain lashed the region. 

"1 went and hid myself in a house but could see that the 
MCC men, about 80 of them, were herding the assembled 
people under a tamarind tree," 16-ycar-old Kameshwar 
Singh, an eyewitness, told Sunday. Kameshwar said that the 
MCC squad was armed with two AK-47 assault rifles, .315- 
and 12-bore guns. "They alsQ carried swords, axes and lathis." 
He also said: "The MCC men had light machine guns" which, 
according to his eyewitness account, were being fired from 
the hills surrounding the hamlet. Kameshwar is a member of a 
CPl(ML) armed squad and has been trained in handling anns. 
He has studied up to Class V and claims that he is familiar 
with the different types of weapons used by the Naxalites. 

Umesh Singh Bhokta, another witness and nephew of one 
of those killed, said the MCC activists, donning khaki uni¬ 
form, were armed to the hilt. "Two or three MCC men had red 
stars on their left vshirt pocket and they were the ones who were 
carrying AK-47 rifles." Apparently, these men had ordered 
the CPI(ML) leaders to surrender. 

The MCC squad rounded up only the men attending the 
meeting and drove them to a hamlet, Amkudar, about one- 
and-a-half kilometre away. There, they singled out tho.se wea¬ 
ring shirts and trousers and shot them dead. Kaulcshar Bhui- 
yan, who was lucky to survive despite being shot twice in the 
chest, names one Meghan Singh Ganghu, a resident of Amku¬ 
dar, as the brain behind the carnage. 

The most revolting execution was that of Laxmi Dangi, 28. 
A committed CPI(ML) worker and a member of the party’s 
anned .squad, Dangi was an institution by himself and a role 
model for those who a.spircd to join the party’s militia. 

With his hands lied behind his back, Dangi was severely 
beaten till he fell unconcious. During the assault, he was repea¬ 
tedly told to confess to rapes and dacoities, but Dangi stoutly 





GRUESOME END: bodies ofCPI(ML) activists lined up 

refused, saying that ‘Maalcy’ (that’s what the CPl-Ml. is local¬ 
ly called) doesn’t do such things. Finally, tired of bludgeon¬ 
ing him, an MCC area commander ordered his men to behead 
him. And Dangi was promptly decapitated while his com¬ 
rades watched helplessly. 

A land dispute was at the root of the trouble, said Parmila 


Bleak future 

Children employed by silversmiths in 
West Bengal face starvation 

T he UNICEF believes that India has the largest under-a- 
^ workforce in the world. And in July, the United 
Nation Human Rights Committee expressed concern over 
the lack of official initiative in enfpreing the legal measu¬ 
res to protect the child workers. 

The Supreme Court has directed die' government to act 
against business units all over India illegally employing 
almost six tnillipn children in different occupations includ¬ 
ing 16 'hazardous’ ones. Offending employers are to pay a 
fine of Rs 25,000 for every child engdoyed and an ^^tio- 
nal Rs 20,000 'individud compensadon’ into a special 
fund to compensate and rehabilitate child labourers. 

The UNICEF suggests six steps to reduce the incidence 
of child labour. These include the immediate dimination 
of hazardous and exploitative child labour, provision <d 
free and compulsory education, wider leial pi^ectiQn and 
registration of all births. 

There are, however, doubts regarding (he impteinen^- 
tion of the court’s directives or UNICEF’s suggestions. 
Most of die occupations wheav child labourers are hnga^ 
(ue not coveredby theCbUdLabbmflholHbition 
lation) Act, 1986. Bmides, *11)6 law wdl stiU he in the 
hands of the laboua in^iectbrs xdm do diem sinc^ 
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Devi, who suffered bullet 
injury on her left hand. She 
said that villagers owing alle¬ 
giance to the CPI(ML) had 
objected to a piece of vested 
land being occupied by 
Meghan Singh. This led to 
tension and it was decided to 
hold a panchayat to son 
things out. "But before that 
happened, Meghan Singh set 
the MCC on us," said Partni- 
la Devi. She claimed that the 
CPI(ML) activists were 
mainly unarmed and hadn’t 
expected tlie MCC to attack. 

Sources in the MCC, 
however, deny all allega¬ 
tions of their squad’s 
involvement in the mas¬ 
sacre. But they do admit that 
a land deal, mediated by 
Meghan Singh, was resented 


by the CPI(ML). MCC sources suggest that the CPI(ML) sup¬ 
porters had assembled with the intention of capturing the 
land, and Meghan, an MCC supporter, made arrangements to 
foii^he attempt. MCC sources point out that none of those kill¬ 
ed belonged to Amkudar village. "Could it be that the 
CPI(ML) had called in its red squad to kill Meghan and his 


son?" they ask. 


District police chief M.M. Ojha feels that the massacre was 
part of an ongoing fight for supremacy between the two Mao¬ 
ist organisations. "Actually, it is all for controlling the area 
which is considered to be rich," he says. "Khair, kendu leaves 
and cashew are some of the things that give the Naxals the 
required levy. So this fight is all about controlling the sources 
offunds," he feels. 

The CPKML} has, in the mean time, accused the Rashtriya 
Janata Dal (RJD) of conniving with the MCC. "The MCC is 
dominated by Yadavs and so is the RJD. It is the RJD that is 
creating all this problem," says Ajay Kumar Sinha, the Chatra 
district secretary of the CPl(ML). Sinha has sworn to form a 
Atma Raksha Dal (self defence unit) to combat the MCC, Par¬ 
ty Unity and the Ranvir Sena. 

The state police chief, S.K. Saxena, and the home secreta¬ 
ry, D.P. Maheshwari, have rushed to Chatra along with senior 
officers. But strangely, they restricted themselves to merely 
visiting the hospital where the injured were being treated. 
They couldn’t muster the courage to go Amkudar, the site of 
the massacre. 

Chief minister Rabri Devi has, meanwhile, directed the 
police to mount a campaign against the Naxalitcs and has pro¬ 
mised to ask the Union home minister for 30 companies of 
paramilitary forces to check Naxalism in Palamu, Chatra, 
Garhwa and Aurangabad districts. 

And with Maoists training their guns on Maoists, the 
government’s job may become all that more easier. • 

NwdIaMr/&mtrm 


enough," said Madhav Hazra, a social imxrker at die Hotar 
vill^e of Sooth 24-Patganas district of West Bengal. 

Unless rehabilitation and other back-np measures are 
takm seriously, the veiy purpose of the cMld labour elimi 
nation programme may be foiled. And that is what has hiqi 
pened in Hota* and its neighbouring villages in the Dia 
mond Harbour sididivision. 


Children wore engaged in large numbers in small-scale 
unhs manui^turing silver products, concentrated in the 


area. Hundreds of families are dependenton this industry. 
Expanding with the growth of demands from outside the 

QATmTHEMYOUNQ: a hoy making sUver jewellefy 



state, it provided good economic opportunity for the local 
poorpeqile. 

The child artisans were inefened by the enqiloyers for 
some specie jobs requiring more visual attention which 
was found to be high^ in children than in adults. But the 
recent drive to eliminate child workers has suddenly push¬ 
ed tlwm out jobs, which has not made their lives any 
^ter. 

Ashoke Hazra is a 12-year-old boy whose parents enga¬ 
ged him in one of the silver products’ manufacturing units. 
By working, he managed to have two square meals a day 
brides helping his family. He used to earn Rs 30 to Rs SO 
a day, sometime even more by working overtime. Now, 
boys like him are forced to take up more steenuous jobs as 
‘van’ or ricksaw-pullers for contributing to their ftenilies, 
Ashtdee told Sunday. 

Disowned by their former emfdoyers and ignored by the 
authorities, where will the children go now to find their 
two square meals? Ntdiody has a clear answmr. The 
41-member State Advisory Board on Child Labour compri¬ 
sing r^iresentatives of the govemmmit, trade unions, the 
chamhers of commerce and political parties have not yet 
b^ able to identify the diild Idiourers, let alone rdiabilit* 
atethem. 

Ml^r trade uriions like foe CITU, INTUC and AITUC, 
wifosb have received massive fondk'from foe International 
Lifooiiff Orguiismion for foe purpe^, ha ve done pfocioua 
litde. ’The unions have even failed tofoeet foe ‘find oufout 
tqwit’deafoineof December 1996.^^4 
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MADHYA PRADESH 

Raw deal 

Bhopal f^as victims feel cheated after 
charges against erstwhile Union Carbide 
officials are reframed 

N early 13 years after the famous gas disaster struck the 
Madhya Pradesh town and maimed thousands, a Bho- 
pal court has reframed charges, on 29 August, against 
nine erstwhile Union Carbide officials, accusing them of 
"rash and negligent act" not amounting to culpable homicide. 
Charges also include endangering human life and personal 
safety of others. 

This was in pursuant of the Supreme Court order of 13 Sep¬ 
tember 1996, which directed Bhopal's chief judicial magistra¬ 
te (CJM) to try the accused under Section 304(A) along with 
other sections of the Indian Penal Code (IPC) which deal with 
charges of causing death due to negligence, instead of Section 
304 of the IPC which deals with charges of culpable homicide 
not amounting to murder. This means that former Union Car¬ 
bide officials, if convicted, will now have to undergo milder 
punishment. 

Following the development, the victims of the Bhopal gas 



JUST NOT ENOUGH: Bhopal gas victims 


tragedy held a silent demonstration outside the court room. 
With the case languishing in the courts for more than a 
decade, there has been an undercurrent of resentment among 
the gas victims. 

"This is a dangerous signal to the multinationals which 
says: you come to India, kill the people, wash your hands of 
flyajd go away. Human life is cheap in our country," comment- 

Abdool Jabbar Bhopal Gas Peedit Mahila IJdhyog 
.%ngathan (BGP\4w), a voluntary organisation working 
among the gas victims. 

Chief judicial magistrate A.K. Tewari accused the erstwhi¬ 
le president of the Union Carbide (India) Limited (UCIL), 
Keshub Mahindra, and three other senior officials— Kishone 
Kamdar, J. Mukund and Vijay Gokhle—of offences punisha¬ 
ble under Sections 3()4(A) (read with Section 35), 336, 337 
and 338 of the IPC. K.V. Sheity, Shakeel Qureshi, R.B. Roy 
Chowdhury and S.P. Chowdhury have been charged under 


Section 304(A), 336, 337 and 338. Puni.shment under 304(A) 
would be imprisonment for a reasonable period of time or fine 
or both. 

In his order, the CJM observed that on the fateful night of 
December 1984, the accused persons caused the death of 
3,828 or more people by running a defective plant of MIC—a 
dangerous, volatile and poisonous substance. The MIC plant, 
which had a number of operational defects, was run without 
reasonable care which resulted in the leakage of the poisonous 
gas from tank number 610 of the agriculture production divi¬ 
sion of UCIL. 

On 8 April 1993, the Bhopal Sessions Court had framed 
charges against the accused persons under Sections 304 (Part 
ID, 324,326,429 of the IPC. The accused officials challangcd 
the order but the Madhya Pradesh High Court upheld the Ses¬ 
sions Court’s order on I August 1995. Later, it was challang- 
ed in the Supreme Court which diluted the charges and order¬ 
ed the CJM to reframe these. 

The CBI has informed the CJM that the efforts were still on 
to extradite Anderson and that the external affairs ministry 
had sought the opinion of the ministry of law. In this connec¬ 
tion, it is interesting to note that in June this year, the govern¬ 
ments of India and United States signed an extradition treaty 
which may facilitate bringing Anderson to India. 

But the way the things are moving, there is little which the 
victims of India's worst-ever industrial disaster can look for¬ 
ward to. • 

PmBhd99p SBX0t9m/Bhagml 


ANDHRA PRADESH 

N ew generatio n 

Efforts are on to revamp the state 
electricity hoard 

T ilings could not have gone worse for the Andhra Pradesh 
Stale Electricity Buaid (APSEB), For some time now, 
the beleaguered APSEB was being dogged by shortfall 
in generation, dismal revenue collections, huge transmission 
and distribution (T&D) losses, bad debts and unpaid bills. As 
a result, APSEB, which even a few years back had set new 
standards in plant load lactor (PLF) in the country, is now on 
the verge of collapse. Authorities reckon that restructuring the 
Board is the only way out. 

Two years ago, chief minister N. Chandrababu Naidu and 
his men found that they had a huge problem on their hands. 
APSEB was burdened with a deficit of Rs 2,(XX) crore. 
Moreover, several hundred crores were due to the Board in the 
form of unpaid bills. 

In order to find a way out of the mess, chief minister Naidu 
started negotiating with the World Bank for fresh loans to 
stem the huge T&D losses which mounted to nearly 50 per 
cent of the power generated. 

So tar as T&D los.ses are concerned, Andhra Pradesh pres¬ 
ents an interesting picture. The farm sector uses nearly 18 lakh 
pumpsets and these are supplied with power at the paltry rate 
of 16 paise per unit. Moreover, none of the pump.sets is mete¬ 
red, so that there is no way of knowing how much power each 
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sel is drawing. 

That is not the end ol the sad story. Studies also revealed 
that a large part of* the power tariff evasions was in the cities 
and district towns, caused by unscrupulous industrialists and 
other users. ’There is 40 per cent evasion ol power in the stale 
capital itself," pointed out Naidu at a recent meeting. 

But the moment Naidu proposed taking away the T&D 
function from the SFiB as part of its restructuring process, 
there was the murmur of dissent from the trade unions and the 
Opposition parties, as also Telugu Desam l^arty’s Left 
allies. To counter this, the chief minister initiated a public deb¬ 
ate on the reforms before he ofKMicd a dialogue w ilh the Oppo¬ 
sition parties. 

He successfully scuttled a two-day strike call given by the 
*SEB unions. The consumer forums— -even though they accep¬ 
ted the idea of refoims in principle - - were, however, oppos¬ 
ed to any further hike in power tariff. Naidu also had to assure 
the farmers against any steep hike in farm power tarifl’ in the 
wake of SEB reforms. 



POWER POLITICS: a I20MW new plan! 


Major achievements in generation were, however, notched 
up by GVK Power Industries and the NRI unit of Spectrum— 
both in the private sector. Despite such txrrformanccs, there is 
very little chance of achieving the target of generating 4,8HS 
MW in the private sector. 

Moreover, projects of short gestation period — like mini- 
hydel and other gas-based projects — have not yet materiali¬ 
sed. The target of achieving 8,0(K) MW (up from the present 
6,887 MW) will require an mvcstmcni ol Rs >2,tK)0 crore. 
Another Rs 18,(K)0 crore wili be needed to create T&D facilit¬ 
ies to evacuate the power generated, pointed out an APSHB 
presentation to the state Assembly last month. 

The reforms planned in the SEB arc in keeping with the 
C'handrababu Naidu government’s effort to end the "subsidy 
raj" unleashed by NTR which was subsequently maintained 
by the Congress regime. The slate government has been wind¬ 
ing up and restructuring sick undertakings in order to reduce 
the burden on the exchequer. 

Though the CM is confident that cutting down populist mea¬ 
sures was the only solution to prevent the state from going 
bankrupt, his colleagues in the TDP often do not .share hi s con¬ 
viction. "Neither P.V. Narasimha Rao nor Vijaya Bha.skara 
Reddy, who promoted development, could win elections," 
they point out. • 

II.S. Radhakri9lma/Hyd0nbml 


V ande Mataram 

A.R. Rahman 's tribute to 50 years of^ 
Independence is a glorious example of 
patriotism gone pop 


A small speck enters left and strides along a vast desert 
ridge. Slowly, it grows, and grows, and fills the 
screen. Rows of Raja.sthani kids scamper along. Camels 
fill the skyline. And the speck, revealed to be a man, bursts 
into full-throated song— Vande Mataram. 

A.R, Rahman’s tribute to 50 years of Independence is a 
glorious example of patriotism gone pop, literally: the mar¬ 
riage of popular music and patriot games results in a video 
which is sweeping the music channels, and many more 
besides. 

But, you need to give this video time to grow on you. 
When you first encounter it, it doesn’t make much of an 
impression. You hear the boom of the synthesiser, and a 
mix of all kinds of sound, which put you in mind of Rah¬ 
man’s numerous albums, and you see the man himself— 
wavy looks, jeans, vest, shirt, making like a pop-star. 


“Ma tujhe salaam." he 
goes. "Amnia tujhe 
.salaam. Er, amma'f 
Then you see it again. 
And again (you have no 
choice, really, because 
it’s on every ten minutes 
these days, and on every 
single countdown show), 
and you start noticing 
things. First, the scale. It 
is stupendous. The pro¬ 
duction team has quite 
clearly spent months gett; 
ing the look right. 



The blend of colours is what strikes you next. The drab¬ 


ness of the desert offset by the swirl of vibrant ghagras, the 


lovely, rosy faces of the mountain kids against the verdant 
greens: it is a face of the country which stops Just short of 
the merely touristy, and becomes representative: Of The 
Nation. 


After a while, you even forgive Allah Rakha Rahman 


from doing a Michael Jackson-in-the-desert (Does anyone 
remember the video in which MJ, dressed the way Rah¬ 
man is, slithered about the luscious Naomi Cam^il?). 
This is Our Rahman, of Roja and Ratnam fame. His track 
soared in the background as Arvind Swamy doutied die fla¬ 
mes, licking the flag, with his body: it is entirely appropria¬ 
te that now Rahman is holding the flag aloft, singing Ak 
song himself. 

than any^ng else, in the liuit mondi’s hoo-ha 
^bput the SOdi anniversary, it is these words that have itsur- 
rected die notion of nidionai pride. A series of shoits done 
by (the same man is bdiindthe video) has dignitaries 
a^ ordinary peofde t^eat die words 1^ an amheni; 
Vande Matvam. And the plsase becomes a rallying point 
mdieselQsh^nicaltifnes, • 
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ARIES 


(21 March 2(h\prih 

F inances require carcliil 
handling; it will be easy 
to lose what has taken a lot of 
time to save. Take care not to 
put other people’s money or 
possessions at stake. Stick to 
the straight and the narrow to 
avoid trouble. Choose words 
with great care. Family 
members can be in a 
sensitive m(K)d. 

TAURUS 


(2IAnnh:(iMay) 

O pptmunilies will 

present themselves for 
paying back the g(X)d turns 
others have done for you in 
the past. Lend a helping hand 
where you can and do not ask 
for or expect a favour in 
return. You may see fit to put 
aside personal plans in order 
to respond to the needs and 
wishes of others. 

GEMINI 


(2i May-20 June) 

P ull out of difficult 
situations in order to 
find solutions. This is a time 
when books and libraries can 
be storehouses of 
information. Your 
enthusiasm for academic 
pursuits can reach a new 
high. Employees will 
respond positively to 
attempts by you to improve 
genenillliinditions of work. 

CANCER 


(2J Junr-20Jiily) 

C reativity will be your 
forte now. You will be 
full of bright and original 
ideas. Bankers and real 
estate agents can have a 
productive week. But follow 
the instructions of clients 
closely. DonT use joint 
funds for gambling or risky 
ventures. 


LEO 


(2/ Ju/v 20 Ai4nu\f) 

A lthough the working 
week gets olT to a slow 
start, such conditions will 
allow you to make plans and 
preparations for the future. 
Pul things in the right 
perspective. You need some 
peace and quiet around you 
in order to contemplate the 
more intractable problems 
that you arc facing now. 


LIBRA 


(2/ S€f)iemher-20 Orn^hcr) 

E mployers should think in 
terms of providing 
strong incentives for their 
workforce. Let them know 
that you genuinely have their 
welfare in mind; also, the 
fad that you arc interested in 
increased production, 
qualitative as well as 
quantitative. The 
foundations of months of 
work can now be laid. 



VIRGO 

SCORPIO 

{2i Auyu\t-20September) 

Intelligent curiosity can 
■lead you into new areas of 
study and research. You may 
be able to pursue 
investigations into unusual 
subjects. Valuable 
knowledge and insights can 
come to light. Give 
deserving personnel scope 
for using initiative. 

(21 October-20 November) 

J’Jet > our pnorities right. 
^SPeople can approach 
you with all kinds of 
requests and demands. You 
may have a hard lime trying 
to decide how much 
self-sacrifice you can afford. 
It’s no good acquiescing to 
other people’s wishes 
half-heartedly. 


SAGITTARIUS 


(21 Nnvemher-20 December) 

P ut more elbow grease 
into routine 

occupational and business 
affairs. Your bo.ss will be 
pleased if you work ahead of 
schedule. Extra efficiency 
and productivity will almost 
certainly be rewarded with 
financial bonuses or other 
fringe benefits. Use more 
imagination when handling 
familiar Jobs. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 Decemher-20 Jamutrx) 

F ewer demands and 
pressures will be placed 
on you, at lea.st in the fields 
of business and occupational 
affairs. wShow loved ones and 
close friends just how much 
you appreciate their efforts. 
Acknowledge the help and 
encouragement you’ve been 
given. Outings with loved 
ones will be pleasant. 

AQUARIUS 


{2! January- 20 February') 

Y OU may be missing 
opportunities if you go 
about your daily work in a 
mechanical way. There will 
be scope for introducing 
innovative or more flexible 
methods. Be alive to change 
and invention. Place more 
responsibility in the hands of 
those who deserve it. 
Creativity will be on a high. 

PISCES 


tyi February-20March) 

G O the whole hog. It is 
better to go on your own 
it* the only alternative is to 
help out people who are 
under duress or with bad 
feelings. Decisions to give 
assistance to others may be 
all one-way traffic. Tact and 
diplomacy are 
all-important. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 





HEARD IN THHAICC 

From Rao to Rao...wh«t a way to 
livol 

AN OFFICE-BEARER ON CHARGES OF 
BRIBERY AGAINST P.V. NARASIMHA RAO 




Advantage, 

DMK 

MPs from the Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam 
(DMK) are chortling with 
glee. 

No more than six months 
ago, the DMK and its ally the 
I'amil Maanila Congress 
(TMC) were barely talking, 
because TMC members said 
that the chances of a Tamil 
becoming a Prime Minister 
were scotched because 
Tamil Nadu chief minist^ 
M. Karunanidhi was ’liot 
enthusiastic enough about 
backing TMC leader G.K. 
Moopunar as Prime Mini¬ 
ster. Now the boot is on 
the other foot. Because he 
was technically a Congress 



member before the split 
(Moopanar was elected to 
the Rajya Sabha from the 
Congress and formed the 
TMC without resigning 
from the Congress), Moopa¬ 
nar and two others have had 
to quit their Rtyya Satdia 
seats. 

While they’ve done so, 
knowing full wdU there mil 
be no opposition to dieir re- 
election, nevertheless they 
are now having to meet Kaiii- 
nanidhi to tell him tiiey will 
need his stqqptott/ 

So DMK nwndxirs are tell¬ 
ing each o^titat hardy six 
: haumths ago, QJK. Moopanar 
was a can^thge fcff prime 


ministership (PM-ship). 
Now, he’s having to grovel 
for a mere MP-ship, and 
Karunanidhi is in the com¬ 
fortable piwition of offering 
him reassurances, when 
earlier phrases like 'betrayer 
of the Tamil people’ were 
being used freely by the 
TMC when talking of the 
Tamil Nadu chief minister. 

Times change — and 
people have to change with 
them. 


Morning shows 
the day 

Sitarum Kesri had to 
overcome his phobia 
of aircraft and fly to Calcutta 
for MotherTeresa’s funeral 
— but only after he had giv¬ 
en careful thought to his 
mode of travel. 

At flrst, Kesri toyed with 


the idea of taking a commer¬ 
cial flight to Calcutta. 
However, as the Delhi- 
Calcutta-Delhi flight of all 
airlines was being used as a 
kind of shuttle by dignitaries 
who were marking attendan¬ 
ce at the funeral, Kesri found 
no place on the aircraft in 
any of the Dclhi-Calcutta 
flights except one seat on a 
morning flight—which was 
at an uncomfortable hour. 

What was to be done? 
There was always the Prinw 
Minister’s special aimraft. 
Some discreet enquiries 
were made. However, des¬ 
pite their public stance, the 
distance between the Prime 
Minister and the Prime 
Minister-to-be was so great 
that it could not be bridged. 
So Kesri took the morning 
flight — and left the Prime 
Minister to travel in the com¬ 
pany of former Prime Mini¬ 
sters Atal Bchari Vajpayee 
and Chandra Shekhar. 


Tactical nM>vo 

Full marics to Ghulam 
Nabi AzadI Young 
politicians who aspire to rule 
the country should take les- 
.sons in tactics from him. 

Erstwhile Raja of Patiala, 
Capt. AmrinderSingh rejoin¬ 
ed the Congress after quitt¬ 
ing the party in the wake of 
Operation Blue Star. The 
important thing was not that 
Amrinder Singh had return¬ 
ed to the Congress, but the 
person who had made this 
possible. 

Ghulam Nabi Azad stood 
behind the arclights, smiling 
his famous faint smile. This 
was the flrst time he appear¬ 
ed in public view to take the 



Ohutam NaM Aaad: ptayhif 
M* canto wan 


credit for something he had 
done: earlier, Sitaram Kesri 
had seen his name in Sharad 
Pawar’s panel in the Calcut¬ 
ta AICC session and entered 
his name in his little back 
book. He was sacked from 
general secretarysltip as a 
result of this infidelity. 

When reporters asked 
Azad whether he was back 
with Kesri, Iw looked a little 
surprised and said he had 
never been away from him. 
Modestly he let them know 
that Amrinder Singh’s te- 
entry was his icto. But 
Amrindtf Singh cDuld have 
walked into the C!Dn^s, 
given the pres^ glinicnt. 
More itni^nant, ^qHim 
Nabi Azad used tite occasion 
to tdl his rivals Ae bad been 
rehfdtilitated. • 


CHECK-LIST 


Fifth Pay Commission: who’s angry 
about what 

■ B, C and D gHNl* govvniiiwiil Mwantc: 

The least productive and tee most obstreperous, they're 
still the people who can bring the government to a 
standstill, ftey want—what else—more nwney. Last 
week, they threatened to strike, frightening the 
government into giving them a non-budgeted Rs 5,000 
crore. Now, they’re not angry—but everyone else is angry 
with them. 


■ Bafanea aarvIcaR; Th^ wouldn’t say no to more 
money, but they virant honour—restoration of their stetus 
on the Warrant of Precedence. 

■ hKflan FaWca t a w r f ea ; Thw want parity with tee 
Indian Administrative Service officers. They argue that if 
they do the same—actually more ofwrous—jobs, they 
must have the same perks. 
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DELHI DIARY 


Taxing HmM 

■ Many in the finance 
ministry are hoping 
that the Insurance Regulato¬ 
ry Authority (IRA) will get 
off the ground at least in the 
next session. 

It may be recalled that the 
IRA Bill had to be with¬ 
drawn from Parliament by 
the government following 
the BJP’s turnaround. The 
BJP privately promised the 
government that it would 


HEARD IN THE HOME MINISTRY 

The homo mlnlotor hoard poaco 
was rotuming to Kashmir oo ho 
docldod to go thoro. 

A BUREAUCRAT ON INDRAJIT GUPTA 



vote for the Bill, but publicly 
declared that it would not 
even let the government 
bring it in for a dabate. This 
embarrassed the top leader¬ 
ship of the party badly. 

The person whose fate is 
hanging in a limbo because 
of diese shenanigans of the 
BJP is N. Rangachari, for- 
<mer chief of the Genual 
Board of Direct Taxes 
(CBDT), a God-fearing 
Tam-Brahm (Tamil Brah¬ 
min). who never travels out 
anywhere without a saligra- 
mam (a consecrated idol 
which priests carry with 
them to perform puja out of 
their homes). Rangachari 
has a fearsome reputation for 
honesty and is respected so 
much that when his appoint¬ 
ment came through, finance 
minister P. Chidambaram 
walked to his office to tiand 
him die orders himself. 

Sources in the finance 


ministry say with his under¬ 
standing of the Indian taxa¬ 
tion system, he will never 
have a problem finding work 
in the private sector. But this 
is India — and despite opt¬ 
ing to stay in government, 
Rangachari is wondering 
whether he made a mistake. 


Conftisliig 

signals 

■ What on earth is going 
on in the BJP? 

After rejecting his 
demand that he be reinstated 
as chief minister, the BJP has 
now said that it is Madan Lai 
Khurana who will lead the 
party in the next Assembly 
election. 

So does that mean he will 
be made chief minister? No, 
says Sushma Swaraj, party 


general secretary. Then 
how...? Just wait and see, she 
says. 

Khurana had thrown a 
major tantrum when he was 
cleared of Havala charges 
(the reason he was deposed 
as chief minister) and yet not 
reinstated as CM. The party 
was afraid that the Jat vote 
would be alienated from the 
BJP if Sahib Singh Verma 
was moved and Khurana 
Ix'ought back in. The two are 
not the be.st of friends any 
way. 

Now, the assurance that 
he would lead the party in the 
election is a double-edged 
sword. Though the Congress 
is badly divided and doesn’t 
have much hope of making a 
comeback in the capital. 
Khurana will have to 
shoulder the sins of omission 
and commission of a govern¬ 
ment in which he had no 


CHECK 


Recent US Presidents and India 

■ Jhnmy Carton Came to India amid unprecedented 
publicity and celebration. A village in Haryana was named 
alter him. That was the last Democrat presidential visit. 


■ RonaM RaaKMi: Mrs Gandhi went to the US when 
Ronald Reagan was President of the United States and her 
assassination resulted in tremendous sympathy in the US 
for Rajiv Gandhi. When he was Prime Minister, Rajiv 
Gandhi had a spectacularly successful US trip. 


■ Raofga Baah: The Gulf War came in the hut 

Chandra Shekhar's four-month government gave the US 
refuelling facilities. This endeared him to Bush but hjrned 
the entire Indian Parliament anti-US. 


■ BNI CItatoiK I.K. Gu|ral wHI meet Clinton when he 
goes to New York for the UN General Assembly, And 
dHMigh Hillary Clinton has been to India, the US President 
will make an India trip later this year at least that's What 
South Block Is working on. 


part. Ample opportunity for 
intra-patty satotage here, 
and no one will be surprised 
if the BJP’s vote percentage 
comes down in the next 
Assembly election. 


Junket blues 

■ Taking journalists on 
foreign jaunts along 
with the Prime Minister is a 
trickly thing: there’s no gua¬ 
rantee that all of them will 
write favourably, and there’s 
always die risk that some 
will be unhappy about not 
being taken and will turn 
hostile. 

But utter confusion reign¬ 
ed when the Prime Mini¬ 
ster’s Office finalised the list 
of media representatives 
going with him to New York 
— faxes were sent to wrong 


JoHimiRte'*** ****”*"**"** 

telephone numbers, the list 
was pruned and chc^iped so 
often that reporters were left 
holding their head wonder¬ 
ing if they were going or not, 
and wteae. individual jour¬ 
nalists were invited, whereas 
protocol requires diat news- 
ptqief editors are ad«d die 
p^ier would like to send 
individuals. 

iJK. Oujral has lost ntany 
frimids, and it is yet tO: to 
seen if to has gain^ toy^ to 
tiring the trip to nudte tow 
friends. • 
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DON’T COMPROMISE 
THE LIFE OF YOUR 

ENG 






UKE YOUR BODY AND HEART NEED GOOD BLOOD, 

AN ENGINE NEEDS A GOOD ENGINE OIL... LIKE CASTROL GTX EXTRA 

Today, car engines are compact and hence work in high stress environments that demand 
the very best. Like blood, a good engine oil has to keep flowing without clogging or 
choking, carrying vital additives to the various engine parts. Castrol GTX Extra is 
engineered for increased resistance to thermal and viscosity breakdown, offering better 
protection to your engine. Castrol GTX Extra is made with superior Castrol technology, 
tested over millions of miles for safe, reliable, trouble-free performance. 


i The advanced international formula of Caslrpl QTX Extra provides : 


i Q Exceptional engine protection Suoerior enaine cleanliness 

! □ Longer engine life “ Superior engine cleanliness 

! □ Smooth, noiseless running ^ 

^ □ Cata yst Friendly 


! Q Reduced oil thickening 


Ftemernber. engine oi! accounts for less than 0.5% of your car running costs. 
So why compromise with anything (ess. Insist on Castrol GTX Extra for Ford 
Escort, Ope! Astra, Cielo, Peugeot, Maruti, Ambassador, Premier, and alt 
other Indian and foreign cars. 
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World Champion Lubricants 
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£L ASTRA 



FORD ESCORT 


MRF - The only world-class 

RADIAL FOR iP«iim 


MRF Radial. The original choice, for a superb ride that just cannot 
be imitated. That's because these world-class tyres have a unique 
tread pattern and a broader base. No wonder, your Opel Astra, 
Ford Escort and Fiat Uno feel so good on the road. Happy drivingl 


01fic zv ^Cd’c Cass answeA (pn Indian koads. 












UTTAR PRADESH: TRANSFER OF POWER 












It’s what 

makes a Maruti 

zoom 

like a IVIaruti. 



It’S the superior fpeturee that make a Marut11000, Zen, Esteem and 
Gypsy King what they are. One of these la their gearbox. And It’s the new 
fillViO’GEAR HP ALFA 80W-90 gear oil that makes It so. It’s one feature that 
remains unchanged In every premium model rolling out of the Marud factory. 

A breakthrough In gear oil technology, SEffVKI'GEAR HP ALFA 80W-90 
hae been developed by continuous Research A Development efforts at 
IndlanOII. Ensuring smooth gearehlfte and miles of enjoyable ride. 

So, the next time you change your gear oil, make sure you use 
MMI'GEAR HP ALFA 80W-90. And zoom away the way the world does. 



ADD SERVO. ADD LIFE. 
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Mother of all 
saints 


Y our cover story. Mother 
Teresai 1910—1997} 

(14 September— 20Sepiem- 
ber) was extremely readable, 
especially because of* the 
blow-b\ -blow account of 
Mother s passing away. 

Long revered for her work 
among the dying and desti¬ 
tute, the RomanC atholic nun 
was a saint in the old mould 
—[)ious, chaste, ascetic and 


cated her life to all innocent 
victims of neglect and 
violence. 

In death as in life, Mother 
Teresa remained what the 
Gospels call "a sign of con¬ 
tradiction". Her humility and 
celebrity vied with each 
other as she raised millions 
for her work but lived a .sim¬ 
ple and austere life herself', 
bel'riending the rich, famous, 
ordinary and unknown alike 
to aid the poor. 

She w'as a woman of 
power in a church run by 
men. The Marxists in Calcut¬ 
ta resented her hold on the 
poor, the class they them¬ 
selves were supposed to 
represent. Feminists fumed 
at this virgin-mother figure 
for her finn opposition to 
abortion and contraception. 
But ‘the Saint of the Gutters’ 
never stopped her work. In a 
world riven by division of 
pof's, ideology and reli¬ 
gion, Mother was the ultima¬ 
te .symbol of hamiony. With 
Mother’s death, the light has 
truly gone out of the lives of 


the poor. 

Samir Chakrabarty, Howrah 
(WestBangal) 

■ Mother Teresa’s uncanny 
ability to reach out and touch 
people wherever .she went 
with her simple mantra of 
love and selfless service, is 
probably something no one 
will match in the near future. 
The world, thus, naturally 
wept for her when she finally 
"went home to Jesus’ after a 
lifetime of service for the 
poor dying and destitute in 
society. 

Though Mother Teresa 
spent more than half a centu¬ 
ry in Calcutta, hers wa.s 
always a quiet presence. wShe 
worked in areas most people 
wouldn't even dream of 
going, amidst people the rest 
of the world would most 
readily forget. 

A VVIP in her own hum¬ 
ble fashion, she did not go 
round in the city w ith a trail 
of cars following her. Nor 
did she have any of the luxur¬ 
ies she could have had, 
though she had more than 


her fair share of critics who 
abused her philosophy of 
charity and were convinced 
that she converted the dying 
destitutes in her homes to 
Christianity. Yes she did con¬ 
vert as she herself said—she 
converted people to become 
better Hindus, better 
Muslims and better 
Christians and, as a whole, 
better human beings. 

Mother Teresa had the abi¬ 
lity to reach out and hug the 
souls of people in despair 
and her spirit of infinite love 
will live on long after her 
death. 

Raju Sharma. Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


troubled ties 

T his refers to your story, 
Uneasy alliance (31 
August — 6 September). 
TheTMCand theDMK 
seem to be equally troubled 
oyer what their relations 
should be. With Jayalali- 
tha's AID AMK teaming up 
with the MDMK and Subra- 
manyani Swamy, the DMK 
cannot afford to lose the 
TMC’s.support. 

The DMK on its part finds 
periodic TMC criticism of 
the Karunanidhi govern¬ 
ment galling to say the least. 
The TMC has to support the 
DMK to keep Jayalalitha at 
•bay, without really compro¬ 
mising its bid for power in 
the coming elections four 
months away. So, instead of 
critici sing each other, the 
TMC and the DMK should 
strengthen their support 
bases and go to the people 
with their own policies and 
programmes. 

S.Halan, Nllgirla (Tamil Nadu) 


Abiding mystery 


T his has reference tu In the 
line of fire 01 August— 
6 September). It is true that 
Quattrocchi was a close 
friend of the Gandhi family. 
It’s true also that this friend- 


thoroughly sclflcs.s. She dedi¬ 

Mothw T«i«m: thy nam* is lovs 
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ship alone is,enough reason 
why Rajiv’s name should be 
linked to the Bofors scandal. 
Besides, is it not true that 
"Quattrocchi was allowed to 
flee India" when things beca¬ 
me too hot for him? Doesn’t 
this "reveal more than what 
it conceals?" 

Isn’t it also true that the 






Quattrocchi: was It his 
money alone? 

Bolbrs case is not taking its 
logical course because of 
some mysterious reasons? 
Why is the probe still dragg¬ 
ing on? 

All this leads only to one 
conclusion: ‘Quattrocchi’s 
Bofors money' was meant 
for somebody else, o^hcr 
than himself. Who is that 
‘somebody else’? 

Vhe question will ne^ cr be 
answered unless the Bofors 
investigation is conducted 
without any consideration 
for its likely fall-out and poli¬ 
tical repercussions. 

Kalyani, Tiruchy (Tamil Nadu) 


Myopic report 


T his refers to Rajiv 

Shukla’s Ruling the roost 
(17 — 23 August) on the 
government’s dithering on 
the 5tl Central Pay Commis¬ 
sion report. While cabinet 
secretary T.S.R. Subramani- 
am’s comments are lauda¬ 
ble, the short and long-term 
consequences of this myopic 
report can be fatal. 

It is learnt ^hat various cor¬ 
porate bodies were consult¬ 


ed before framing the report, 
but there’s no tangible evid¬ 
ence that any of their sugges¬ 
tions were accepted to indu¬ 
ce a proper work culture and 
increase productivity. 

While in the corporate 
world dissent is considered as 
a sign of progress, decision¬ 
making in the government 
sector is a tedious, often long- 
drawn-out process. Just 
when the government 
should encourage the culture 
of ‘working with’, it is pro¬ 
moting the attitude of ‘work¬ 
ing under’ goaded by some‘l 
know air IAS officers. 

A high-powered Reforms 
Commission (let T.N. 

Seshan head it) needs to be 
set up in conformity with the 
spirit of the Constitution and 
thcgovemmeni.should 
release routine dearness 
allowances on existing 
scales of pay. It defies all 
logic to pamper a select few 
at such great cost to the 
exchequer. 

Gautam Saha, BIhpurla 
(Assam) 

Children of a 
lesser God 

T his refers to your article, 
Prayer (m^rcjudicei 14 
—^20 September) regarding 
Muslim women offering 
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A Hlnilu temple; let there 
bellpht 

prayer alongside men in a 
mo.squc at Lucknow. 

The report, understanda¬ 
bly, has been hailed as a 
break from orthodox Islamic 
tradition which never allow¬ 
ed women to take part in 
prayers at mosques. Good 
news, and one hopes this will 
do its bit in empowering 
Muslim women who have 
deliberately kept out of most 
religious rites. 

But what about Hin¬ 
duism? It’s Brahmins who 
still occupy the pride of 
place in all Hindu religious 
rituals. Non-Brahmins and 
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Shudras are not deemed fit to 
be prie.sis in Hindu temples 
and cannot perform religious 
rites. Islam and Christianity 
do not discriminate in this 
matter. Any Muslim or 
Christian can be a priest if he 
so desires. And that's how it 
should be? 

But in Hindui.sm this dis¬ 
crimination persists. Isn't it 
lime to accord Shudras and 
non-Brahmins the same res¬ 
pect in the temples of our 
gods? 

S,Dutta, Allahabad (Uttar 
Pradesh) 


Food for thought 


A s Vir Sanghvi so justly 
argues in your cover 
St ory Princess Diana (1961 
— 1997), the media’s role is 
in serious need of a 
re-cxaminalion (7 —13 
September). 

It is shocking to know that 
despite her stoical 
acceptance of journalists 
hounding her everywhere 
she went the Princess of 
Wales had to pay with her 
life. In life, lie demonstrated 
courage, in death she has 
grown larger than life 
triggering a raging debate in 
the media itself on where to 
draw the line between 
celebrity individuals’ 
private and public lives. 
Maheah Kapaat, New Delhi 


Conlrlbulwl by Ta|MM CbleulUObMi BMHlil) 
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MILESTONES 


AimiSTID: music 
director Nadeem, in 
Lond(m,on 17 
September, for his 
alleged involvement in 
the Gulshan Kumar 
murder. Later, he wa.s 
granted conditional bail. 

AWARMDstoNiradC. 
Choudhury, the 
Vidyasagar Smriti 
Puraskar. on 16 
September, for his 
contribution to 
Bengali literature. 


SURMNDEMD: 

Jagannath Mishra, senior 
Congress leader and 



former Bihar chief 
minister, on 16 
September before a CBI 
designated court, for his 
alleged involvement in 
the fodder scam. 


SIGHTg SOUND 


[ -WE FfKUl MOWetITr dNTHE UtST PumS 
...TRftHSFEg. CHfliJfjE THE CREATE I? flEid 

THESE officers NRrtBS OF THE?£ PlSTRlCTS’ 


CITIES AT Ot<CE„. RWflWflV*.. 



SUDHIR TAIIANQ/TNE HINDUSTAN TIUSS 


■ If the Union home secretary cannot ask the Assam DGP for a rcport on the situation there, then 
he should resign. 

1 N I) R A J I T G I' PT A. Union home minister, ilrfendiiiK the Union Iwini'xeirewryo^iiinsl charfifs of 
meddlinf! in the invesiiftalions into the tea compimies' alleged link with the VLFA 

■ I want results and I mean business. If you have any difficulty, please let me know'. But I will not 
accept any excuses. 

K A L Y A N .S I N Ci H . BJP leader, speaking to officials in Uucknow even Itefore he took over as chief 
minister of Uttar Pradesh 


APPCHHTIDtArvind 

Inamdar.asthenew 
director-general of police 
in Maharashtra, on 16 
September. He will take 
charge on 1 October. 

WON: by Tata Steel and 
the Bhilai Steel Plant of 
the Steel Authority of 
India Limited, the Prime 
Minister's tfophy for 
being the best integrated 
steel plant in 1994-95 and 
1995-% respectively. 

DUD: Ambiir Roy, 
former Indian Test 
cricketer and national 
selector, on 19 
September, in Calcutta, 
of cardiac arrest. He was 
524md is survived by his 



■ We have shown how an ideal government 
is run. We will cite the example of Uttar 
Pradesh to the people of other states and 
ask them to vote for us. 

K A N S H I Ram, Bahujan SamrJ Party supremo, pointing 
out that his party was capable of ruling at the Centre 


■ Merely setting up a women's cell is not enough. Nobody cares for a poor woman, not even hci 
husband or the government. 

R A B R 1 D H V I, Biharchuf minister, disclosing that her government will give priority to women 's w elfare 

■ Globalisation does not mean opening doors to the global market, but the real issue is how to 
become competitive. 

I.K. G U J R A L, Prime Minister, emphasising the need to Uilopt the latest in technology 

■ As far as romancing my heroines goes, I can run around trees with a cow. 

Shah R U K H K H a N,y?/m.vrflr 
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GAY NIGHTS IN BOMBAY 


The experience was new, strange—and had a certain chann 



NIGHT RESONANCES RECEDE: the voodoo pub by day 


T wo o'clock on Saturday night. The spirits are still 
high but the pub throws us out. We try Ghettt^s. 
No luck. The chowkidar shoos us away from the 
gate itself. ''Police dhamaal Karla hai, saheh (police 
creates trouble)," he .says apologetically, waving his 
danda in the general direction of our faces. 

We back off, dejected. But he calls us back. "Psst." 
We turn around hopefully. "Coluba me Voodoo try 
karlo (check out Voodoo in Colaba)," he his.scs helpful¬ 
ly. One of the guys takes the directions from him. Voo¬ 
doo, here we come! 

Not so soon. The man at the reception looks doubtful¬ 
ly at us. He ge.stures towards the female members of our 
gang. We are naturally indignant. If it’s not too late for 
men, it's not too late for women. 

We stomp in righteously. There’s a lovely big dance 
floor and couples move slowly to Eric Clapton’s Won- 
derful Tonight. Nice, quiet place, I say approvingly. Sil¬ 
ly man didn’t want to let us in. 

But as my eyes get used to the darkness, understand¬ 
ing sinks in slowly. 

In the crowded room of 100-150-odd youngsters, we 
are the only women. All the other women in figure- 


hugging tank lops and close-fitting minis arc in ihc bio¬ 
logical, or anatomical if you like, sense of ihc word, 
men, 

1 stare disbclievingly at the owner ola pairolsirKMiih- 
ly waxed inu.scular legs and the glossy hair do o| ano¬ 
ther. As we look around spellbound, two men silting 
quietly having a companionable drink together move 
closer into an explicit embrace. Wc hurriedly avert our 
eyes. 

1 feci decidedly out of place. So do the other girls in 
our group. But the guys insi.sl on having a drink, one for 
the road. We move up the stairs to a secluded alcove. 
The drinks arrive, and we sip quietly watching the 
world downstairs, fhe experience is new, and no one is 
in a mood to quit, yet. 

Until .someone notices us. And waves at us. We 
smile back. But this is no friendly gesture to the general 
group. It is a very special address to the chosen one. 

The young man leaves the floor, walk.s up to best- 
looking man in our group, holds out his hand in a charm¬ 
ing age-old gesture of courtship, and says softly, 
"Wanna dance?" 

We fled. • 

ChnnMdhm WmmU^/Bombmy 


As we look around spellbound, two men sitting quietly having a 
companionable drink together move closer into an explicit embrace 


















MAJ. GEN. ASHOK K. MEHTA 


JVhat the rich and develu- 
countries preach, 
they invariably do not 
practise. This is parti- 
mm WM cularly true in the ease 
of human rights. The record of their arm¬ 
ies in observing human rights and the 
Geneva Convention is scandalous. The 
savage and senseless brutality of the 
Canadian, Italian, Dutch and Belgian 
l^eacekeepers in the US- 
led Operation Restore 
Hope in Somalia in 1993 
has shocked the whole 
world. 

It is not necessary to 
explore the gory details 
of sexual abuse and tortu¬ 
re perpetrated by white 
soldiers on their black 
African victims. What is 
more appalling is the 
revelation that during 
their training for 
peacekeeping operation 
(PRO) some of them 
were told not to treat the 
Somalis as human 
beings. (Elsewhere Ger¬ 
man troops are reported 
to have practised killing 
and rape for the mission 
in Bosnia). 

So, Italian soldiers 
were high on rape, the 
Dutch on sexual abuse, 
the Belgians on roasting a 
child and Canadians on 
battering to death an 
infant. As for the Ameri¬ 
cans, their overall com¬ 
mander pulled out of 


Role model 

Indian soldiers have earned an enviable 
reputation in peacekeeping missions worldwide 



Neariy 28,000 Indiaiis have taken part in 20 UN ndssions 
since 1049. Eigltty-nine were kiUed. tlie pictiu«$hop the 


Somalia along with the Marines, unable 
to take the casualties in the field and flak 
at home. The Italians were the first to 
call it a day, also because they could not 
cope with the casualties. 

Now, four years on, their collective 
conscience has revolted. Soldiers are 
being investigated and court-martialled. 
The Canadian chief of defence staff had 
to quit: the Belgian and Italian comman¬ 


ders are likely to be axed. 

By contrast, the performance of 
Pakistan, Nepal, Bangladesh and India 
in PKO has a touch of Mother Teresa. 
They have won enormous praise wher¬ 
ever they have gone. Yet, even in susten¬ 
ance allowance — salary and perks — 
and compensation for casualties there 
was a disparity between the rich and the 
poor. Only recently have remuneration 


and compensation for all peacekeepers 
been standardised. 

T he Indian Army has excelled in 
peacekeeping. Nearly 28,000 troops 
have taken part in 20 missions worldwi¬ 
de, starting with Korea in 1949. The big¬ 
gest contingent — 14,000 soldiers — 
was in Congo from 1960 to ’63. Of the 
89 persons killed under the UN flag, 39 
were lost in Congo. Here, the army won 
its first Param Veer Chakra after the 
1947-48 war in J&K. 

The Indian Army is pilloried over its 
alleged violation of human rights in the 
north-east and J&K. Most of the cases 
have been proved baseless. In 1993, the 
chief of army staff requested for the insti- 
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tulion of the B.G. Verghese committee 

— so named because the respected for¬ 
mer editor of The Hindustan Times head¬ 
ed it — to investigate the allegations of 
human rights violations in the north¬ 
east. The three cases the committee exa¬ 
mined, turned out to be fabricated. 

Similarly, from June 1990 to March 
1997, as many as 820 cases (584 in J&K 
and 236 in the north-cast) of human 
rights violations were investigated. 
Only 34 of these were true, the remain¬ 
ing 789 cases being false. Eight'y-one 
personnel were punished: ranging from 
dismissal, cashiering and imprisonment. 

The army’s cultural moorings and 
heritage ensure respect for women, 
children and the elderly. Training in aid 
to civil authority is based on the twin 
principles of good faith and minimum 
force. Human rights and peacekeeping 
manuals stress on insaniyat and sharafat 
tand underline ‘no rape’). These rules 
are enshrined in the army’s ten com¬ 
mandments issued to every soldier. 

In March 1962, men of an Indian bat¬ 
talion on PKO in Congo, escorting a 
refugee train, were stopped by Congole¬ 
se women lying on the railway track. 
The women tried every trick in the book 

— from lifting their skirts to urinating 
and spitting on them — to provoke them 
into committing exces.ses or obscenities. 
Nothing of the sort happened. Unlike 
the .so-called civilised nations, the toler¬ 
ance levels of soldiers from the Indian 
subcontinent are much higher. 

Recently, commenting on internation¬ 
al PKO, a special envoy of US President 

ill Clinton remarked, "Why cannot wc 
iavc only Indian soldiers for UN 
peacekeeping role?" When the US abort¬ 
ed Restore Hope in Somalia and the con¬ 
tingents returned with their tails bet¬ 
ween their legs, it was the Indian brigade 
which carried out an emphatic rearguard 
action. 

There were fears the soldiers would 
get embroiled in a fighting withdrawal. 
This contingency prompted army head¬ 
quarters to take the same precautions as 
it did during the de-induction of the 
IPKF from Sri Lanka. In both cases, 
nothing happened. 

More recently, the UN Secretary- 
General’s special representative in 
Rwanda and former Pakistan foreign 
secretary, Shahryar Khan, wrote separa¬ 
te letters to the chief of army staff and 
Prime Minister in appreciation of the 
16-rnonth peacekeeping tenure of the 
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German troops In Somalia: the task needs tolerance 


Gurkha battalion in Rwanda. He singled 
out the Indians for their "sterling humani¬ 
tarian work in bringing succour to the 
people of Rwanda". India provided for 
this mission, first a chief of staff, then a 
deputy force commander and at the time 
of winding down, its force commander. 
Shahryar Khan’s household staff was 
from the Indian battalion. 



k Bangladeshi soldier with Rwandan 
children: popelar Image 


T hrough its exemplary peacekeeping 
role worldwide, India has earned an 
enviable reputation. It has provided for¬ 
ce commanders in Korea, Ga/a, Congo, 
Cyprus, Angola, Rwanda and Yugosla¬ 
via. India turned down the request for a 
contingent for Slovenia which Pakistan 
picked up. There are two senior Indian 
military officers on the staff of the UN 
Secretary-General in New York. 

The ability of Indian soldiers to win 
foreign friends is legendary. In 1962, the 
Irish battalioh in Congo kept up a young 
Indian officer’s secret supply of Irish 
coffee. At the time this officer also bor¬ 
rowed from the avuncular quartermaster 
of the Irish battalion the newly introduc¬ 
ed 81 mm mortar for training, in the 
hope that .some day India, too, would be 
equipped with this weapon. The Irish 
quartermaster wrote off the mortar from 
his ledger. Good for India because it 
took another 15 years for the new wea¬ 
pon to replace the old three-inch mortar. 

Indian military observers are current¬ 
ly in Kuwait and Liberia. A mechani.sed 
company is still in Angola. A Gurkha 
battalion cannarked for Sierra Leone 
has been cooling its heels in Delhi Can¬ 
tonment for the last three months. With 
the latest request for an Indit.p conting¬ 
ent for Congo, Indian Army PKO will 
have come full circle. • 

(Th9 author was a general officer commanding of the 
Indian Peace-Keeping Force in southern Sri Lanka. He Is 
also a founder member of the Defence Planning Staff of 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee) 
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INDERMALHOTRA 


On the wrong track 


America's initiation of West Asian peace talks fails to take off 


- I As the US secretary of slate, Madeleine 
Albright, left for West Asia, the United Sta- 
tes practically abandoned even limited 
hopes of her l^ing able to put the faltering 
I ttiMH peace process back on track. In fact, it 
is no exaggeration to say that the West 
Asian peace process is all but dead and 
HUiHBS Albright has no new ideas for the virtually 
warring parties, the Israeli government, headed by Benjamin 
Netanyahu, and the Palestinian Authority in the West Bank 
and Ga/a, presided over by PLO chairman Yasser Arafat. 

All through the month of 
Albright's West Asian visit, 
the first since her assump¬ 
tion of her present office, she 
has been under strong pressu¬ 
re from the US Congress and 
the patently pro-Israeli 
public opinion to ’’yell” at 
Yasser Arafar that he must 
’’wholly iuid publicly" com¬ 
mit himself to cracking 
down on terrorists responsi¬ 
ble for recent suicide bomb¬ 
ings in Jerusalem instead of 
trying to "have it both ways". 

Arafat is being criticised 
vehemently for embracing 
and kissing the leaders of 
Hamas and Islamic Jihad, 
the two organisations suspec¬ 
ted to be behind suicide bom¬ 
bings, instead of "arresting 
them". 

Albright would have no difficulty convey- ^ 
ing the substance of this point, as President 
Clinton has done in phone calls to the Palesti¬ 
nian leader, asking him to "create an environ¬ 
ment in which there would be no tolerance of 
terrorism". But the problem is that the US can- 
mn go on admonishing only Arafat without 
doing or saying anything about Netanyahu's 
unabashed attempt to use Israel's legitimate 
concern for its security as a pretext to resile 
trom almost all Israeli obligations and com¬ 
mitments under the Oslo accords. 

For instance, he has resolutely refused to 
leave the areas on the West Bank which Israel 
should have vacated long ago. Throwing the 
Oslo agreements to the winds, he also started 
building Israeli selllemcnls in disputed areas 
in East Jerusalem and demolishing houses of 
Palestinians. There were other acts of 


It is no 
exaggeration to say 
that the West Asian 
peace process is all 
but dead and the US 
secretary of state, 
Madeleine Albright, 
has no new ideas for 
the virtually warring 
Israeli government 
and the Palestinian 
Authority in the 
West Bank and Gaza 


provocation. 

In the wake ot suicide bombings, the situation has been 
aggravated by Netanyahu's retaliatory measure of blockading 
the West Bank and Gaza. The result is that tens of thousands 
of r^alcslinians are deprived of their livelihood because they 
have no work except in Israel. Many arc unable even to cat. 

It docs not occur to Netanyahu and his supporters that the 
more Palestinians arc driven to despair, the greater will be the 
appeal of Hamas and Islamic Jihad. .At the same lime, it is 
remarkable that despite the fame of the legendary Israeli intel¬ 
ligence agencies, the identities of the suicide bombers of 30 

July and 4 Ac^'u.sl are still 
unknown. 

Nor is this the entire story. 
Having put itself in a bind in 
relation to the PLO and the 
Palestinian Authority, the 
Netanyahu government has 
had a serious setback also in 
southern Lebanon where 
Israel has, since 1982, occu¬ 
pied a nine-niile-wide securi¬ 
ty zone. More than a dozen 
crack Israeli commandos 
w'ere ambushed by pro- 
Iranian Hezbollah guerrillas 
and an Israeli officer was kill¬ 
ed a day later. This has led to 
the demand among the Israe¬ 
lis that Israel .should with¬ 
draw' from southern 
Lebanon. 

This is overshadowed by 
the fact that what 
was latent so far is becoming patent: that Neta¬ 
nyahu has no interest in saving the Oslo 
peace process or any peace process at all. He 
practically said so at a "stormy" meeting of 
the Israeli Cabinet which provoked the fore¬ 
ign minister, David Levy, into declaring that 
he is not one of those "who want the Oslo pro¬ 
cess to die. Do lhey rcali.se what will happen 
if there is no Oslo process?" 


It is not merely that Netanyahu has queer¬ 
ed the pilch of Albright in relation to the Oslo 
priK'css. Top US officials are getting worried 
that this impas.se could undermine Ameri¬ 
ca’s wider interests in the critically important 
region. An anti-Israeli pan-Arab backlash is 
already discernible even in countries like 
Saudi Arabia which arc staunch allies of the 
US. • 
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COVER STORY 


Hrst Lady 


16 pm, on 25 July 1997, history 
was created in Bihar. Rabri Devi took 
oath as the first woman chief minister 
of the state as her husband (and CM 
till a few hours earlier) Laloo Prasad 
Yadav, sat on the sidelines watching 
the ceremonious change-of-guard. 

That day, it was impossible to get a 
word out of Rabri Devi—a woman 
dragged out, by fate, from the 
comfortable confines of her kitchen to 
the disconcerting glare of a public 
stage. 

Four days later, Laloo was 
remanded to judicial custody in 
connection with the fodder scam case 
and Rabri*s crash-course in politics 
came to a premature end. 

But then, things haven *t worked out 
too bad for Rabri. Aided by the 
constant ^guidance * of her husband 
from hospital, she has rallied a group 
of bureaucrats round her; made her 
political colleagues feel at home; 
endeared herself to the people she 
meets; and not given the Opposition a 
chance to really get at an uneducated, 
inexperienced woman. 

In doing all this, she has gained in 
confidence—in action and in words. 
SUNDA Y takes a closer look at Rabri 
Devi: homemaker and ruler of Bihar. 
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'1 wil run the got 

Rabri Devi promises to manage the state with the same 



Q: How did you feel when your husband asked you to take over as CM? 

A: At first 1 said, Humko chhoddijiye (Please leave me out of it). Actually more 
than my husband, it was the legislators who were adamant that 1 take over. 
They convinced me that otherwise the party and the government would suffer. 

Q: And you became CM without any political experience... 

A: It is not right to say that 1 knew nothing of politics. After all, 1 have been 
with him (Lalooii) for 25 years now. And politics has always been an 
important part of our lives. 

Q: As CM, what priorities have you set for yourself? 

A: My learning process has just started.! am gradually understanding the 
complexities of governance. But 1 will continue the struggle of my husband. I 
will be fighting for the poor, the downtrodden. And I will give vishesh dhyan 
(special attention) to women. 

Q: Do you have any specific programmes for women? 

A: I have already increased the grant for pregnant women...and 1 am working 
out several schemes. I want girls in villages to he self dependent. Education is 
important, but with that, they should have hands-on training in practical things 
that will help them to earn some money, become more confident. 

Q: Talking of confidence, you seem to have gained a lot of confidence in 
two months. 

A: Ah matha par hai to kaam theek se kama to pade^a hi (Now that the work 
upon my head, it must be done properly). 




I am doing things my 
way.Afteraii, iama 
woman, i boiieve In 
following a definite 
system. So, I am more 
organised, more 
methodical. I make It 
a point to sit in my 
office regularly, 
movefiles on time, 
meet people on time 
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^mmeiit my way" 

fare with which she has managed her home 


Q: But it is being alleged that all the work is being done 
by the bureaucrats. 

A: (Smiles) Ah kya hatain ? Jiskojo hotna hai bole. Hamen 
to jo kaam diya hai woh kartia hai (What do I say? Let 
people say what they want. I will just have to do my duty). 

The officers are. of course, helping me. It is as much 
their responsibility as mine that the administration runs 
smoothly. 

. Q: But the growing law and order problem and the lack 
^ of development must be cause for concern. 

A: I am going to the troubled areas and appealing to the 
people to follow the path of ahimsa (non-violence). The 
district administrations are being asked to pay special 
attention to maintaining law and order and instilling 
confidence among the people. For this, we had a meeting 
of all SPs and DMs in Patna recently. 

Q: Your style of functioning is a marked departure 
from that of your husband... 

A: Yes, I am doing things my way. After all. I am a woman. 
I believe in following a definite system. So, I am more 
organised, more methodical. I make it a point to sit in my 
office regularly, move files on time, meet people on time. 

Q: Do you think all this - vill enable the government to 
function more effectively? 

A: I know one thing: mse (Laiooji) bhale hi koi galat kaam 
karva leta, hamse galat kaam koi nahin karva sakta 
(People might have managed to get him to do some wrong, 
but none can make me do anything wrong). 

He loves to talk and have an audience. So, sometimes, 
baath karte karte (while talking) he did not pay attention to 
what he was signing. He is suffering for such mistakes. 

But I will not make those mistakes. Go and see how 
your mother runs the house. Fai pai ka hisab rakhti hai 
aural. Main Jis dhyan se ghar chalai boon, sarkar bhi 
vaise hi chalaoongi (The woman keeps an account of 
every paisa. I will manage the government with the same 
care with which I have run my home). 

Q: Do you go to meet your husband often in hospital? 

As Yes I go. Why shouldn’t I golAurat boon unki. Woh 
beemarhain, akele hain^ to kyon nahin jaoon main (I am 
his wife. He is sick, he is alone, why shouldn’t I go)? 

Q: And how much political advice do you bring back 
with you? 

A: (Smiles) Main khali haath Jaati hoon, khali haath aati 
boon (I go empty-handed and return empty-handed). But 
we obviously talk of politics. 



Laloo Prasad Yadav: "liolaaiilforliigforMamlatalcM'' 

Q: Who do you blame for your husband’s predicament? 

A: (Smiles) Main kahhi kisike khilafkuch nahin bolti. Apne 
BJP bhaiyon ke khilafbhi nahin (I never say anything 
against anyone. Not even against my BJP brothers). 

Q: How have you managed to cope with all the pressure 
you are under? 

A: Shakti paristhiti se, logon se, mil Jaati hai (1 get strength 
from circumstances, from the people). My children help 
me at home, my ministers, partymen and officers help me 
in office, the response of the people helps me all the time. 

Q: Finally, will you step down as CM when your 
husband is set free? 

A: Woh jab niklenge, bilkul hero banke niklenge (When he 
comes out, he'll come back a real hero). 1 will then do what 
he, my partymen, and the people of Bihar will ask me to do 
to. 

I never wanted to become CM. And I do not have any 
wish to continue in this chair for my own sake. • 

Ifiiarrtoirotf Air MumHOaaQupUi/Mnei 
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Ruling Bihar, Rabri-style 


R abri Devi was on one of her routine visits to 
husband Laloo Prasad Yadav in Patna's lndi> 
ra Gandhi Institute of Medical Sciences 
(IGIMS), But today was different. The chief 
minister of Bihar had a serious problem on 

her hands. 

*'Hams€ nahin hoga ," she told the ex-CM. Reference to 
the context: her proposed visit to Delhi, the first after tak¬ 
ing over the reins of power in Patna. 

Rabri Devi voiced all her apprehensions: of how she 
would have to meet so many people, of how she would be 
hounded by the media... 

It took a lengthy session at the Laloo Prasad Yadav Tuto¬ 
rial For Public Performances, to set thing.s right. He all but 
chalked out her every move in the capital and said, reassu¬ 
ringly, "Koi dame fat boat nahin hau sab theek ho jayega 
(Don’t be afraid, everything will be alright).” 

Not for the first time, Laloo’s words proved prophetic. 
After her first foray, alone, into the big, bad world — 
which saw her spending three hectic days in the capital, tak¬ 
ing the President, the Prime Minister, assorted politicos 
and the press in stride — Rabri Devi returned, quietly 
triumphant, to home turf. 

This, in many ways, captures the quintessence of die 
Rabri enigma: Her Master’s Voice, with the native intellig¬ 
ence and stage presence to rise above the script, 
occasionally. 

On 25 July, Rabri Devi had been catapulted into the 
CM’s chair under calamitous circumstances. Hours 
earlier, Laloo Yadav had finally abdicated his throne, with 
the fodder scam noose dangling precariously over his head. 

In those hours of reckoning, there was no other way out 
for Laloo, his family, his party and his government. Any 
other name, any other contender, would have thrown open 
the doors of 1, Anne Marg, Patna, to chaos — within the 
Rashtriya Janata Dal (RJD) and in the Bihar government. 
So, Rabri Devi it was. 

And two months on, Rabri Devi it is. 

A t that time, it was clear to everyone that this was pnixy 
rule, if ever there was one. With Laloo as the master 
'proDfipter' and his wife as the obliging ’puppet’. 

On 30 July, Laloo Yadav was remanded to judicial 
custody in the BMC guest-house. And Rabri was left to 
fend for herself. Her world had come crashing down, but 
the kingdom had to be saved. 

Slowly, but surely, this unlettered woman began doing 
it her way. The wide gates of her official residence swung 
shut, only to be opened to visitors who had obtained a gate- 
pass (an unknown commodity in Laloo raj) from private 
secretary P.R. Sinha. The trademark Laloo mehfds 
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The popular response to Rabri Devi has been 
positive, but hardly overwhelming. Laloe’s 
supporters are flocking to the wife of their 
hero out of a sense of solidarity and 
insecurity. “Ma halhamarl" is a popular 
refrain 


beneath the boughs gave way to orderly attendance at the 
state secretariat every morning at 10.30 am; regular Cabi¬ 
net meetings; and weekly Janata Durbars. 

”Shc has brought about a qualitative change in a very 
smcx)th, natural way,” says Raghunath Jha, parliamentaiy 
affairs minister and close confidant. "For someone who 
was never involved in politics before, she has been a revela¬ 
tion in these two months." 

But the fact is that Rabri Devi )eamt the art of politics, if 
not politicking, at home. For 2.5 long years, she has been 
with a man who has proved to be one of the canniest politi¬ 
cos in this part of the world, one who is holding the slate 
and the Centre to ransom. 

And tor Laloo Yadav, Rabri Devi’s pati and the pita of 
her nine children, his tx)litical bastion was his home. More 
often than not, the Cabinet met in Laloo’s bedroom and fed 
on Rabri’s kitchen. 

So, to say that her political exposure was nil, is far from 
the truth,’ says Nitish Kumar, state Samata Party chief. 
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VOICES FOR J VpICES AGAINST 


RabPi Rti 


BAJBALAVEBMA 

District magistrate, Patna: 

t V Q he is a very well-meaning lady who also 
O means business. She is compassionate and 
affectionate towards her people. And she has a 

presence. 

The response to her has been emotional and 
sympathetic. In the rural areas, they identify 
with her and turn out in large numbers to greet 
and assure her of their support in this hour of 

crisis. 

She always tells us to talk less and work more." 

SADHOOYADAV 

Brother and RJD leader: 

t f 1^ aam kaam sikhata hai (work teaches 
JI\.work). Rabriji is continuing the fight 
started by her husband in the true traditions of 
the Bharatiya nari. 
The people have reacted to her spontaneously. 
Especially the women, who are really beginning 
to feel that this is their government.'' 

BABHUMATHJHA 

Senior RJD minister: 

tty T er start has been most encouraging and 
l~lpositive. The administration is being run 
in a more professional manner. She is in office 
by I0.3() am every day and there is aCabinet 
meeting every Tuesday. She has also started 
conducting surprise checks. 
Her simplicity and genuine concern for 
everyone has had a soothing effect on the 
administration. Her common sense and sincerity 
have helped her deal effectively with everyone, 
starting from the Prime Minister to the press.” 

LALOO PRASAD YADAV 

Husband and ex-CM: 

ttT) eing a woman, she has brought more 
method and organisation to matters of 
governance. Everything is following a routine. 
Gambhirkism ki mMla Haiti. Kam holti ha our 
apne kaam mein Jhyan deti hain (She is a serious 
lady. She talks less and concentrates on her 

work)." 


MITISH KUMAR 

Samata Party leader: 

t do not recognise the Rabri Devi 

W government. It is a Mrs Laloo Yadav 
government, where the man is still the de facto 
CM of Bihar. Yeh sarkar lof^on ke saath mazaak 
hai, democracy ki tauheen hai (This government 
is making a mockery of the people, and is an 
insult to democracy). 

One can only feel pity for Rabri Devi, who is 
serving her husband. Laloo, of course, is 
shamelessly using her as a shield." 

RAMAIBAM 

Janata Dal state president: 

11XD ihar today has two CMs: one man and one 
JD woman. While the woman is on stage, the 
man is prompting her lines from behind the 
screen. The Rabri Devi government will run as 
long as Laloo Yadav is in hospital. The moment 
he is jailed and no one is allowed to meet him, the 
government will stop functioning." 

SUSHIL KUMAR MODY 

BJR leader of the Opposition: 

f I ■p? veiyone knows that Rabri Devi cannot 
r^and is not running the government. No 
one has any expectations from her, and so, 
whenever she does something, people applaud, 
jaise ki ek bachcha bolne<halne laga hai (an if a 
child has started walking and talking). 

This non-functioning government, with no 
central authority, is a cruel joke with the state 
and Bihar will pay dearly for this. Within 
three-four months, there will be complete chaos, 
absolute anarchy." 

GANESH YADAV 

Janata Oal Legislature Party chief; 

f I\X7hat government? Yeh to naamdhari 
W sarkar hai, kaamdhari nahin (This is a 
government in name alone). 

Rabri Devi is a mere puppet, and everyone 
knows who is pulling the strings and from 
where. Bihar is now suffering at the hands of 
Laloo Yadav and his still-bom government." 



Raghunath Jha 


Rabri Devi iearnt 
the art of 
poiiticsathome. 

For25iong 
years, she has 
been with a man 
who has proved 
to he one of the 
canniest 
poiiticosinthis 
partoftheworid 



Sushli Kumar Mody 
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Aftor Rabrl’s •woarlngJii: It was dear than that Laloo was tha mastar ‘pnmiiitar’ and Ms wlfO tha oMigind ‘puppat’ 


The common complaint against the Rahri 
regime is that it is a product of Laloo Yadav’s 
experiments with political truth; a means to 
ensure that power remains within the 
household; its only agenda being to hold on 
till the hig boss is hack 



Ooli« tha rmiiids: wHh avwy passinc day. with a vary 

puMteparfOrmanea, Ratal Dad topahiliigcaiifidm 


T rue. But.Rabri was, and Rabri is, an absolute novice 
when it comes to running anything more than a well- 
populated hou.sehold. Bom in 1959 in the remote Salar 
Kala village of Gopalgunj district, north Bihar, all that the 
third bom of Shiv Prasad Chowdhury and Maharajiya 
Devi ever wanted to be was a "gcK>d housewife”. 

Now, as the first lady chief minister of Bihar, she is 
expected to be that and much, much more. 

’’She is totally incompetent; .she cannot read or write,” 
asserts Gulam Sarwar, former Speaker of the Bihar As.sem- 
bly and now a Janata Dal leader. In fact, a common matter 
of mirth in the Opposition ranks is the "six-inch signature 
of the CM", with spcculaiiuii over wlielhci it'll be ‘Ri'vri’ 
or ‘Rabri' (in Hindi, of course) the next time. 

"Afsarshai chal rahi luii Bihar mein (There is bureaucra¬ 
tic tyranny in Bihar), as the CM can understand neither poli¬ 
tics nor finance," thunders Janata Dal leader Ganesh 
Yadav. Indeed, the three most important persons in Patna 
today would be the officer-on-special-duty Mahavir Pra¬ 
sad, principal secretary Mukund Prasad and Cabinet .secre¬ 
tary B.P. Verma. They have built a caucus around the CM, 
monitoring her every lettered word. 

"These people arc responsible for the only activity in the 
Rabri regime: file movement," observes Chandrika Rai, 
JD leader and son of late CM Daroga Rai. 

Amidst all this, Bihar appears to be in a state of suspend¬ 
ed animation, and, according to the Opposition, hurtling 
towards a complete systems-failure. "Law and order has 
broken down in the absence of a central authority. And 
things will only get worse," warns Sushil Mody, BJP 
leader ol the Opposition in the Bihar Assembly. 

Apart from escalating Naxalite violence in the districts, 
crime against women, loo, is on the rise. And this, despite 
Rabri Devi's repeated reiterations of "top priority" and 
safety to' women. Complains Shanti Ojha, founder of the 
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BJP party workara burning an afflgy of Rabri Davl: oppoalllon to pioxy rulo 


women’s organisation Jago Bahen, "She hasn’t bothered 
to form a women’s commission or call a meeting of women 
activists. Every time there is a rape committed, she says 
that action will be taken. But no action is taken." 

The common complaint against the Rabri regime is that 
it is a "no-no government". A product of Laloo Yadav’s 
experiments with political truth; a means to ensure that 
power remains within the household; its only agenda 
being to hold on till the big boss is back. 

" It is a government by Laloo, of Laloo, for Laloo," obser¬ 
ves Nitish Kumar. "Bihar and its people be damned." 

B ut if there Ls talk of damnation in Rabri Raj, there is 
also talk of salvation. "If only Ma'am is able to instil a 
sense of commitment in the bureaucracy, she will prove to 
be a most efficient and effective chief minister," feels Raj- 
bala Verma, the first woman DM of Patna. 

There is little political unrest in Patna at the moment. 
Contrary to every dire prediction of dissension in the RJD 
ranks the minute Laloo Yadav was not on the scene, it is all 
quiet on the party front. 

With the shadow of Laloqji looming large, no one is 
ready to take on Rabriji. Aiso, in a masterstroke, the night 
before his arrest, Laloo had appointed potential troublema¬ 
ker Ranjan Yadav executive president of RJD. This has 
effectively ended chances of dissidents rallying round an 
alternate power-centre within the party. 

The Opposition, too. is left with very few arrows in its 
quiver to aim at Rabri Devi. "We are at a psychological dis¬ 
advantage today," admits Sushil Mody. "How can you 
attack a simple woman who is just doing what her husband 
is telling her to?" 

Apprehensions of trouble from Laloo’s soldiers once 
their commander was jailed, have all but died down. It has 
been drilled into their heads that this is "their government" 
and any false move would boomerang on their beloved 
''bhaujV\ precipitating a political crisis. 

And the omnipresent and omnipotent duo of Sadhoo 


and Subhash Yadav has hardly run amok. While Sadhoo 
continues to wield considerable clou! from his sprawling 
bungalow, he is far less visible at the CM’s house. And the 
earlier recklessness seems to have been reined in by a 
sense of responsibility towards his elder sister’s govern¬ 
ment. Subhash is a more permanent fixture at the CM’ s resi¬ 
dence, but he is more busy playing with the children than 
politicking. 

T ill now, the popular response to the new CM has been 
positive, but hardly overwhelming. Laloo’s supporters 
are Hocking to the wife of their hero out of a sense of solida¬ 
rity and insecurity. "Ma luti human (She is our mother)," is 
a ptrpular refrain among the poor, especially the women. 

Others ijre coming out of curiosity. "Yehi hai nai CM, 
ImIoo ki hiwi ('rhis is the new CM, Laioo’s wife)," are the 
hushed whispers and nudges around. 

The rest are simply staying away. "Who’s interested in 
how a dummy performs?" is one definite strain. 

But with the cases against Laloo in the multi-crore ani¬ 
mal husbandry scam sure to drag on for years, there is little 
chance of the man returning to claim his chair in a hurry. 
So, a long political road .seems to be opening up before 
Rabri Devi. 

And with every passing day, with every public perfor¬ 
mance, Rabri Devi, CM, is growing in confidence. And, 
showing some early promise of growing in stature as well 
To the homemaker’s credit, life at 1, Anne Marg goes 
on, quite normally. The privacy of her children is guarded 
zealously, but there is no palpable tension around 
As seven-year-old Tej Pratap armed with a rubber spi¬ 
der tries to put a scare into politicos awaiting an audience 
with the chief minister, and then barges into his mother’s 
official chamber to announce that he is hungry, one gels a 
clear picture of life at the CM ’ s house and of Home Rule in 
Bihar. • 

%umlkDmQuiifUtandHm¥9dUhlr/PmHiM 
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Life hi Custedy 

How Laloo Prasad Yadav is spending his days away 

from the public eye 



He is angry with the world, 
his enemies, and with 
himself. The world for 
having "betrayed" him, his 
enemies for having laid 
out an "elaborate trap" for 
him, and himself for 
having failed to avoid the 
"pot-holes" that pave the 
path of power 


£L |||||||H||his...was inaiiguruted by 
m hon'bk* chief minister, 

wSiiri Laloo Prasad 
Yadav...on 26 August, 

1996\ reads the plaque 
outside a special ward at the Indira Gan¬ 
dhi Institute of Medical Sciences 
(IGIMS) on the fringes of the Bihar 
capital. 

A little more than a year later, a room 
at the end of one deserted wing of this 
6()-bed ward is occupied by the 
‘hon'ble’ Laloo Prasad Yadav, languish¬ 
ing in ‘solitary confinement'. Confined 
he is, but solita<-y he most definitely is 
not. A steady stream of visitors — from 
doctors, to ^gharvalv\ to partymen and 
other close confidants — are doing their 
best to keep Lakx>ji in good humour. 

Which is no mean task. For Lakx) Prasad Yadav is an 
angry, not-so-young man uxlay. The embattled, embitter¬ 
ed cx-Bihar chief minister ko ^ussa kyon aata hai\ you 
may ask. Well, he is angry with the world, his enemies, and 
with himself The world (read, every power-broker in the 
country apart from Chaeha) for having "betrayed" him, his 
enemies (read, IJ.N. Biswas, the BJP, Deve Gowda, etc, 
etc) for having laid out an "elaborate trap" for him, and him- 
s..df (read, Laloo Yadav The Almighty) for having failed to 
avoid the "pot-holes" that pave the path of power. 

At around 4 pm of 30 July, special CBI judge S.K. Lai 
had rejected Laloo's impassioned plea for regular bail and 
remanded him to judicial custody. It was, of course, in con¬ 
nection with case no. RC2()A/%, of the multi-crore fodder 
scam ease. 

From then, till late into the night, Laloo Prasad Yadav's 
carcade had crawled through the streets of Patna, and 
through thousands of followers determined to block their 
beloved leader’s pas.sage to prison. That was the Raja of 
Bihar s darkest hour, but ironically, it was also to be his 
finest, for quite some time to come. For it was Laloo the 
Showman engulfed by a sea of supporters one last time 
before he was to disappear, completely, from the public 
eye. 

" At first, Lal(K) was confined to the Bihar Military Police 
(BMP) campus at Phulwarisharif There, he was entitled to 
every material comfort. But the man who had always 
sought comfort in company, was*alone and adrift. 

With practically no one to talk to, Laloo’s mood fluctua¬ 


ted from the blue to the black. Having w orked himself into 
a depression, he was desperate to get away from the 
claustrophobic confines of bis ‘prison’. 

T hen, in another intriguing twist to the Laloo Yadav saga 
of crime and punishment, the itimier Bihar CM began 
voicing, or rathei bellowing, myriad health complaints — 
chest pains, nausea, etc, etc. This was the night of 6 
August. The next morning, he was to leave the BMP cam¬ 
pus for the first time and appear before the special CBI 
court. 

In a swift undercover operation, the state authorities 
nished Laloo to IGIMS. The Opposition cried foul: "It’s 
contrivance, not coincidence, that he was rushed to hospi¬ 
tal just hours before he was sure to be remanded to CBI 
custody." 

But with a high-profile team of medicos, headed by cele¬ 
brated cardiologist Naresh Trehan vouchsafing for the 
Bihar strongman’s weak heart, talk of a charade died dow n 
and Laloo settled down for a stint in hospital. 

At IGIMS, Laloo is, if one may say so, more at home. 
His wile and Bihar chief minister Rubri Devi drops by to 
see her ailing husband everyday and pick up lips on how to 
rule the state: at least two of his nine children and his 
brothers-in-law, Sadhoo and Subhash, are among the regu¬ 
lars; as are party loyalists and some sycophants. 

In a sparse cabin, fumi.shed with just a bed, a sofa, and 
an extra chair, Laloo Prasad Yadav is not said to be taking 
loo kindly to his convalescence. One of his primary com- 
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plainis is that he has nothing to do. There is a TV in an ad jac¬ 
ent room, but the man studiously steers clear of everything 
bill ‘news'. '"Aise hidima^ khurab ru/ita hai. Film aurseri¬ 
al dekhke apna mafhe^ kharah karna hai kya? (As it is, I 
feel so bad. Won’t I turn mad if! watch films and serials)?” 

So, on any given morning, one can find him—in ^anjee 
and dhoti or pyjama — reclining on his bed, staring out 
through the window into the compound; or listening atten¬ 
tively to an article on himself — written by "everyone, 
from local jounialists to Mani Shankar Aiyar" — being 
read out to him. 

That Laloo Yadav is not in the ‘pink’ of health is appar¬ 
ent from his once-ruddy cheeks, which often wear an 
unshaven, almost haggard, look these days. He is also said 
to have lost some weight. All in all, it is the predicament of 
a man of the outdoors forced to live, quite literally, within 
four walls. 

T he only things that are keeping Lakw Prasad Yadav 
going are: the fact that the reins of power in Patna rest 
in the "able" hands of his ardhanganl; and his elaborate 
comeback plans for the future. 

On the first count, Laloo is more than happy. *'Woh 
hamse jyada kushal administrator hain. Aurat hai na, ek 
system se kaam kar rahin hai (She is proving to be a more 
adept administrator than me.She’s a woman, so she fol¬ 
lows a definite system in her work)," he’s .said to be the 
first to admit. 

And he also makes little effort to hide the fact that as far 


as important and intricate political steps go, Laloo is moni¬ 
toring the Bihar CM’s and thus, the government's every 
move. 

"We must grant the devil his due." .says closc- 
confidani-tumed-formidablc foe Nitish Kumar, tongue fir¬ 
mly in bearded cheek. "Lakx) had promised to rule Bihar 
from jail and he is doing just that." 

Apart from being able to rule Bihar by noi- 
so-remote control, Laloo Prasad Yada\ is spending his 
days plotting his political comeback. And in tho.se plans, 
he sees himself in nothing less than the role of a filmi 
hero, out on a trail of personal vendetta and political 
triumph. 

''Mujhe aur Bihar CM nahin hanna. Raj woh (Rahri) 
chalaye. Main desk ke gaon-gaon mein jaoonga, apni haat 
apne gareeh hhaiyon ke saamne rakhoonga, aur ek kranti 
laoonga. (I don’t want to become Bihar CM. Let her mana¬ 
ge the state. I will go to every village in the country, talk to 
the poor, and bring about a revolution).” 

But one can still sense the insecurity of a man who fears 
nothing more than political oblivion. In his weakest 
moments he wonders: "Kya soch rahen honge mere bach- 
he, mere log. Sab humko chor maanke bhool to nahin 
Jayenge? (What will my children, my people be thinking? 
Will they label me a thief and forget about me)?" 

So, beneath all the bluster, the Badshah of Bihar spends 
his days in the dark, assailed by doubts about his present 
predicament, and fears about his future. • 
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The changeover 

Kalyan Singh becomes chief minister of Uttar Pradesh. But will the BJP have 

its way? 


t was not lovt' but fear that brought 
them together. The only reason 
the shaky coalition between the 
Bahujan Samaj Party and the Bha¬ 
ratiya Janata Party in Uttar 
Pradesh survived another round of arm- 
twisting and name-calling was to keep 
their mutual enemy — Mulayam Singh 
Yadav's Samajwadi Party — at bay. 

Not surprising then that the BJP took 
no appareDt offence at being called a 
"cobra" by Kanshi Ram. The BSP chief, 
in turn, decided to ignore his tear that 
Kalyan Singh would engineer defec¬ 
tions from his party once he was in 
place. Both parties decided to turn a 
blind eye towards these mundane pro¬ 
blems in the "larger interest of the state". 

And now things appear to be hunky- 
dory once again. 

For how long is anybody's guess. 

Last week, Mayawati stepped down 
as chief minister and handed over charge 
to Kalyan Singh. This was after the 
BSP's bid to replace the BJP Speaker, 
Kesri Nath Tripathi, failed. The BJP had 
made it clear right at the beginning that 
while the chief ministers would be 
appointed by rotation, there will be no 
compromise on the Speaker — a BJP 
man, 

Tripathi was quick to add that he 
would not step down even if it meant a 
"break in the aliiance". Kalyan reiterat¬ 
ed the party's stand on the issue: "1 will 
not hesitate to forego the chief mini¬ 
ster’s chair if that would mean sacrific¬ 
ing our Speaker, who is duly elected by 
the entire House and not the BJP alone." 




Kalyiui Singh has been Mayawati’s wor^ critic 
when she ym chief minister. He was unhappy 
oyer file renaming of towns and trmii^ers of 
setdorofBciais 


Sceptics had pointed out earlier that 
these were mere ploys to get Kalyan 
Singh out of the way. "We have nothing 
against the Speaker, but it is Kalyan 
Singh’s lack of cooperation in the past 
six months that has made us wary of 
him," explained Mayawati. "Kalyan 
Singh could exercise undue influence on 
Tripathi to assist the BJP into forming a 
majority by engineering defections," 
she added. 









I t was this insecurity that led Kanshi 
Ram and Mayawati to throw tantrums 
before the transfer of power in UP The 
former chief minister of UP has always 
been suspicious of Kalyan Singh. And 
not without reason. 

Sources close to Singh say that he was 
already working on defections from the 
BSP to wangle a majority. Besides, 
f Kalyan Singh has been Mayawati’s 
I worst critic since she look over as chief 




minister. Unhappy with the renaming of 
towns and random transfers of senior 
officials, Singh had complained of not 
being taken into confidence before these 
changes were made. 

Naturally. Mayawati stalled a cam¬ 
paign against Kalyan Singh in favour of 
BJP leaders she was more comfortable 
with. The choice fell upon Lalji Tandon 
and Kalraj Mishra, both of whom share a 
^ good equation with her. So much so that 


KALYAN SINGH YADAV 

- T-r--—^— ;—r -—— - 

TAaf'j what Mayawati calls the new CMfollowing 
his first order 


O n 22 Septem|)ef — Kalyan j 
Singh’s first working day as CM 
—! die state’s new home secretary, 
R.R. Shah, directed all district 
magistrates not to “misuse the Sche¬ 
duled Castes ahd Scheduled Tribes 
(PrcYcntiwi of Atrocities) Act He 
said, "Stem action would be Uiken 
against those who lodged false com- 
: plaints or abused the provisions of 
the Act." 

The order, predictaMy. left 
Mayawati fuining. Huniedly calling 
a prms conference eaily next mor¬ 
ning, she lashed out at Kalyan Siiigh 
for "displaying his bias against the 
oppressed Dalits". Repeatedly 
addressing him as "K^yan Singh 
Yadav^'v she went sliout explaining, 

\ "1 am calling him ‘Yadav’ because 
after the issue of this order, 1 can bare¬ 
ly see ruiy difference between him 
andhfulayam Singh Yadav," 

, Sl«wa$ofd^^ 
the Oides'i "Kalyan Singh has diown 
; his tnie intentions, that be wmited the 
i oppression and harassment of Dalits 
to go on, or else he had decided to lay 
down arms before Mulayam. who 
h^ aU along vehemently oppt^ 
'":-'B»Act." 

Though Mayawad did nm demand 
withdrawal of the order, she \vanted 
to know;, "Why can’t Kalyan Singh 
see the ihisui^ of the other Acts like 
Ae Excise .Act. Arms Act, Goohda 
Apt, Om^ters Act, National Securi- 
4% Act, etc., (h« were brought heavi¬ 
ly againstDalits alone?" 

Acceding tO: h^, "Hus clearly 
’ reflected 1^ (Sitigh’s) bias against 


the Dalits and the downtrodden: 
otherwise, why should he have selec¬ 
tively picimd up only Aat Act which 
was aimed at providing protection to 
the most downtrodden lot in society?" 

The former chief minister, 
however, declined to say wheAer 
Ais could even lead to tte parting of 
ways between Ac coalition partners. 
’’Well, I have informed my party 
chief Kanshi Ramji and he would in 
turn speak to the rop BJP leadership 
before any furAer action could be 
contemplated." she said. 

Meanwhile, she called a meeting 
of her party functionaries on 26 Sep¬ 
tember to tell Aem to prepare a list uf 
officials "who do notCegister genui¬ 
ne cases of Dalit oppression simply 
on account of Ac new government 
order". If need be, intervention of 
courts would be sought to ensure 
registration of cases, she stated. 

Kalyan Singh, on his part, clarifi¬ 
ed that the order was meant only to 
"prevent misuse of Ae Act". Yet, "If 
it has caused any misunderstanding, 
we wiU sort it out," he said. 

Trouble having already begun 
over the Dalit Act, Ae day is not far 
when the Ayodhya i.ssue, too, may 
flare up following Singh’s decision 
to take his team of BJP ministers to 
Ayodhya fw darsfum at the mtdee- 
iAift Ram temple. "We am Committ¬ 
ed to following Ac orc^ ^courts on 
this issue, and if Ae BJP chooses to 
adopt any other course, we will have 
to do serious reAinldng," warned 
Mayawati. • 

M ImmIPn Wh m i/Uitkaaw 


Kalyan's supporters call the two 
Mayawati-Ioyalists. It would have suit¬ 
ed the BSP just fine to have one of them 
as chief minister. 

But the BJP leaders were in no mood 
to compromise. For two rea,sons. First, 
Kalyan Singh is the OBC face of the par¬ 
ty that is trying to win over a sizeable 
chunk of Ae Dalit and OBC votes in 
Uttar Pradesh. Secondly, being a master 
manipulator, Singh is just Ae sort of 


man they need during elections. Aniago- 
nising Kalyan at this point was a risk the 
BJP could ill afford. 

So. when things got (>.i) of hand, the 
BJP hit upon its master plan. It was then 
that Ae BJP leadership worked out a 
new strategy. With Ae fear of Mulayam 
Singh Yadav looming large over both 
the parties, it was only too happy to play 
up this factor. 

Lai Krishna Advani and Atal Behari 
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The BSP's six months saw the party benefiting at the 
cost of the people 


the interest of "deceniraJisation of 
administration". "Haven’t We 
jdieady tecoMinended the creation of 
a scpanitc hill st^ of Uttarakhand?" 
she iKiked. Her critics, however, see 
designs in the action. "She has the 


Maikanisotion of Uttar Pradesh, 
■Pdeifying of Ambedkar and ramp^ 
ant corruption sum up the ABC of 
Mayawati's six months rule in Uttar 
■; Pra^h. 

the BSP leader managed to ride 
on the pedestal of power ^ the 
second time by the sheer dint of her y 
mentor Kanshi Rcuh’s poitdcai 
shrewdness. "I wUl cany out six 
years’ Work in six months," she 
asserted. Sure enough, she hthi ttone 
that, at least as far as budding thie par- 
tyi is concerned. And if she has 
done so at the expense of the state, , 
'■W'ho cares? 

It wm not meieiy her allocation of 
•Rs 700 crore for the developmantdf 
ji,S24 i^bedkar villages (Villages! 
with more than SO per cent X^it 
populsdion) that reSected her obses¬ 
sion widi Ambedkar. She started; 
woric on a Rs 120Hnoie Ambedkar 
Park near Ludtnow’s Tty Hotel. 

Apart from about a ^zen statues 
Of Babasaheb, oouonissiohed at a 
. cost of Rs 25 lakhi nearly a thousand 
; smaller statues of die an^itein of the 
: Constitution have J^ insialfasd in 
■ rural UP, besides th^ of Ith^ 
of the pilit movement. "These have 
not been funded by the states" claims 
. an afftciat. He, howevefr, feigned 
r ignorance about the source of 
g; .Rindli^, ■ ■' ■ 

I The comptroller and auditor jp^- 

ral raised serious objections t^at 
the wdiopping eim^diture^ ; m 
y y^mhe^ Park: During a tedeni 
:yl^',; .'to '-^-'Lucknow,y.'.:GACX ': V-K;* 
i'^ Rhungiu emphasised the need for ; 
0-y*T«tter financsal disci^he in UP", ' y 
If.' The rix months sawd)ecreatipD of' 
yvidiree aew divisions arid tS new dis- 
tricia besid»i two in die last ragiine 
if txmi out <rf the mcisting ones. 
fijTodi^, die i^wling 2,94,411 

l^ye hem named after Amhe^, 

and' his mpdier '; 

was done to utter disre- 



ensiii^ an ^ 


gard of die financial teq^^Kmcnt of 
the itew disnicts," 

UP revenue boatd duef A^; Singh 
ptmits om, "The mmttion Of haste ^ 
initesductvm fh e neW'di^^ 
ycost nomind Imsdrin Rs^^Omore 
Rs 250 Thttsy the^ 

; 'else.' wonld’ ieqidte;’yd'^;WhddP%:''I^^ 
3300 . 0 ^ »;iRs'43w'««^td^ 

■ ..neitftew tummd'phms,:''V 
Maynwaddnhmik^la^^ 
tete/.M^'vhddiri' 'iw0is«iy k:-. '■ /: 


i^yrous obi(^im;of'reqHnf4y;jd(^'' >0 

the estaUishment of thesedtehricts," 
romaiked Ram'dwadt Pair’s state , il 
uniiriMelRam;SaranDas,,.'.;y. . ''’’4^"; 

■; ®»vernm«tt who smi^''dte'''si^;fhr’' fg 
36 yeof^ "RMp[y in «hfc P»« didhife 
,g|rahommoii^iii^gta 


s 
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l«li fti toC But it 


8U<ite)e record 
|s:;;# ««udNi«g jttduad I'i^OO sonior 
^l^v^dnijMbuntive and'poBi^-officials. 

l^ of aevtt^drq^. llwsebiduded 


oae (tf tiw i^f 


idd. of Aerfiftinciudii^ prince 
{Md srfiaexanes, aNimiudcmeis .a^ 
tof^iiiagisirates, wo* pfpudiKn*ll 
twotofivetiinea. -, 

Majmwati's last 
dayl. ld cHEfoe saw the {Aacenietit t^. 

: soine of her b)ueHe]*d%uresttiittsy ‘ 


' c# alleged Ccmftess leader 
. Ptaiifod Tiw^,J&(^diot#thQi^ dl 
#iij*iid$teg pbttfidios were 
held die BSP ministers, 
Ma}ifninai ensured that bureaucntts 

/ dii^ d(piNimoQts.^^i^^ was 

said to have pressured Kalytm Sini^ - 
to re^ some IAS officers in ptbed 

, .1' ji^'#ei|^ddfi d[ .in SOiWe 'hud 


May8mMd'':'''w!a8' -dhe^ed^'; 


. TP.'-:— ” r** * * B > ^ 

jKa^sflrpitoc^ 

' pj^,>h»l; in -gfem. Hmdi 'area ' 
;.fiM :hido^''th <11ie 












Vajpayee explained to the BSP leaders 
that if the deadlock continues, Presi¬ 
dent’s Rule would not be far behind. 
And since UP Governor Romesh Bhan- 
dari’s close proximity to Mulayam is no 
secret, it would in extension lead to dc 
facto Mulayam rule. 

This worked. The BJP assured 
Mayawati and Kanshi Ram that there 
would be no foul play on its part. Thus, 
in a joint press conference, the BJP-BSP 
combine declared that not only had all 
problems been resolved but that the 
"transfer of power will be smooth". 

However, this just seems to be the 


cess," .says Sushma Swaraj, the BJP 
spoke.sperson. 

Uttar Pradesh has survived many a 
coalition. But the rule-by-tums is one of 
its kind. However, Sushma Swaraj put 
all speculation to rest as .she claimed, 
"This is the first experiment in the politi¬ 
cal laboratoiy of the country. And we 
have hud a transfer of power from one 
leader to another of different parties 
without any hitch." 

Certainly a new experiment but the 
risks involved are many. For instance, 
during Mayawati’s rule, puitas were 
issued to landlc.ss Dalits. Though this 


nuccDA 



(FfM MB AM Baliarl VaJpayWi Maraiwtl, Kanshi Ram and LK. Advaal: kaanlng 
Muuqfaniaioay 


beginning of a rough ride together. For, 
Kalyan Singh has his task cut out for him 
as the Mayawati government has 
already overshot the budget by Rs 2,5(X) 
crore. Moreover, during her reign, 
Mayawati lost no time in installing sta¬ 
tues of Ambedkar, renaming towns and 
creating new districts in gross violation 
of rules. 

O n the other hand, when Kalyan 
Singh took over as the chief mini¬ 
ster on 21 September, he reiterated his 
pledge to build the Ram Temple, an 
issue the BSP is uncomfortable with. 
This forced the BJP central leadership to 
go on the defensive. "Kalyan Singh did 
not spell out his agenda but priorities. 
He has been a very good administrator 
and with the BSP’s cooperation this 
government will definitely be a suc- 


had been a trend since the Seventies, the 
Dalits never really got possession of 
land as the landlords never vacated those 
plots. This time round, the BSP leaders 
made sure the land was vacated. 

I The state’s landed peasantry compri¬ 
ses OBCs mainly. For the Dalits who 
have got possession of land there is 
bound to be some backlash, which obser¬ 
vers feel could be politically motivated. 
’’You cannot rule out the possibility of 
Samajwadi Party workers making use of 
such a situation to extract pt»?ideal milea¬ 
ge out of it," says an officer. 

The resentment is mounting. Whe¬ 
ther the two parties will be able to sort 
out internal problems and address them¬ 
selves to larger issues remains to be 
seen. • 

MhmtiPmdhmi/ljuamowmdAtmlm 
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The dons of Bombay are controlling the 
underworldfrom abroad 


inutes after the bombs 
went off in Bombay in 
1993, Dawocxi Ibrahim 
got a call in Dubai. It 
was his brother, Anees, 
congratulating him. Soon after, many 
such calls followed. 

VV/ifl/ was the connection between a 
Dubai-based smuggler and probably 
the worst act of terror in recent times? 

■ Barely a month after the brutal mur¬ 
der of music mogul Guishan Kumar, it 
was discovered that the killing was 
master-minded by Abu Salem, a 


Dawood aide based in Dubai, allegedly 
at the behest of Nadeem, a Bollywood 
music director who had problems with 
Guishan Kumar. 

Where was the need to go all the way 
to Dubai to hire a contract killer? 

■ In December last year, a Delhi-based 
hotelier was kidnapped. The ransom call 
was made by Babloo Srivastava from 
his cellular phone in Tihar Jail. 
However, the call was a conference call 
originating from the residence of Irfan 
Goga (another Dawood aide) in Dubai. 
The hotelier was released after the ran- 
.som money was paid off through the 


f 


Havala channels in Dubai. 

Again, even though the principal 
actors of the drama were in India, the 
trail led to Dubai. 

No more is the underworld in India to 
be found in the streets of Bombay. 
Rather it resides in the hotels and plush 
bungalows of Dubai, Pakistan and even 
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Malaysia. This is somethingahcnpolice 
commissioner of Bombay S.N. MaN 
hotra had lamented, just before he was 
shunted out two months ago. 

In an interview to Sunday he had 
said, ' Dawood Ibrahim is in Karachi, 
Abu Salem and Chhota Shakeel 
(Dawood aides) arc in Duoai, and Chho- 


Those who were 
with Dawood 
Ibrahim when he 
got the news of the 
BabriMaalid 
demoiitlonciaim 
thathewasgreatiy 
disturbed by the 
event Hence, his 
note in the Bombay 
bomb Masts was 
anobvkms 
reaction on his part 


ta Rajan (a former Dawood aide) is in 
Malaysia." Malhotra had also pointed 
out that there was not much the Bombay 
Police could do, since India had no 
extradition treaty with any of these 
countries (see accompanying story). 
Which left these self-styled Dons free 
to carry out their spate of activities in 


India — barking out orders iflto their 
cellular phones. 

B ut it was nol always like this. Most 
of these underworld lords had hurii- 
ble beginnings in the street-gangs, or as 
local hoods or dadas. The weapons 
used were not AK-47s and remote- 
controlled devices, but knives such as 
the Rampuri. And their activities were 
confined to extorting money from gam¬ 
bling dens, cinema hall owners and pro¬ 
stitution houses. 

Later, with the introduction of prohi¬ 
bition (soon after Independence), these 
gangs took to bootlegging. And this was 
also probably the first time that organis¬ 
ed crime made an appearance on the 
streets of Bombay. 

A typical example of this is the Var- 
dha gang of the early Sixties. Although 
he started life as a porter at the Victoria 
Terminus station, Varadraj Muniswamy 
Mudliar, Vardhabhai, look to petty 
theft and later moved on to trading in 
illicit liquor. 

Part of his activities involved giving 
protection to other small-time bootleg¬ 
gers. Vardha could provide protection 
as he had ‘friends’ in the police force, 
the city’s municipal corporation, and 
customs and income tax departments. 
He also contributed to almost all politi¬ 
cal parties. 

He soon diversified into supari kil¬ 
ling, cxioriioiu matka gambling and the 
smugglings of gold and silver. One of 
his men Bhai Thakur, who organised the 
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landing of contraband gold in the Vasai- 
Virar au a, graduated to become one 
of Dawotxl’s trusted landing agents later 
on. 

In fact, CBI officials who did a case 
study of his life, claim that Vardha was a 
Godfather in the true sense of the word. 
He held regular durbars where he dispen¬ 
sed instant justice. 

In the early Eighties, Vardha left Bom¬ 
bay and shifted to Madras owing to 
ill-health. 

During the same lime as when Vardha 
held sway over north Bombay, two 
other smugglers made their fortunes in 
the Dongri and Pydhoni areas of south 
Bombay. They were Haji Mastan and 
Yusuf Patel. Their area of expertise was 
smuggling, diK'k-thcfts and bootlegging. 

However, the interests of the two cla¬ 
shed in 1969 when Haji Mastan hired an 
attacker to kill Yusuf Patel. Although 
the latter escaped, the incident helped 
establish Mastan’s supremacy in the 
underworld. 

B oth Mastan and Patel were detained 
under the National Security Act 
(NSA) during the Emergency. And soon 
after, both left the field and moved on to 
more lucrative areas. While Patel enter¬ 
ed the construction business in the 
Nagpada-Agripada area, Mastan took to 
politics. Kis party, the Dalit Muslims 
Suraksha Mahasangh was basically a 
front for the other illegal activities. 

This is w'hen Dawocxl Ibrahim enter¬ 
ed the picture. 

At that time, Dawood, along with his 
four brothers wShabir, Noora, Anccs and 
Iqbal .^specialised in looting srfiuggled 



goods in transit. Later, they spread their 
activities to the Gujarat coast in the 
north and Konkan and Karnataka in the 
south. Moreover, what made things 
easier, points out a CBI official, was the 
liberal bail policy followed by the judici¬ 
ary ,.in view of the large numter of under- 
trials languishing in jail at that time. 

But even at this time, Dawood's area 
of interest was smuggling and extortion 
rather than contract killings. It was only 
after he got involved in inter-gang warfa¬ 
re with members of Karim Lala’s (an 
Afghanistani Pathan who came to Bom¬ 
bay in 1942) gang, that he took to mur¬ 
der and killings in a big way. Dawood 
was able to eliminate his two enemies— 
Alamzeb and Amirzada—but in the bar¬ 
gain he lost his brother, Shabir. 

In 1985, with an appeal for his arrest 
pending in the Supreme Court, Dawood 


fled to Dubai. He has been master¬ 
minding his operations in India from 
there ever since. 

And soon he set up an empire there 
with aides such as Abu Salem, Chhota 
Rajan and Chhota Shakeel. "Chhota 
Rajan has now left the group to form a 
rival gang," points out inspector Raman 
Lamba of Delhi Police. "He had differen- 

When Vardha held sway over 
north Bombay, two other 
smugglers made their 
fortunes in the Dongri and 
Pydhoni areas of south 
^bay. They were Hull 
Mastan Heft) and Yusuf Patel 
(below). Their area of 
expertise was smuggling, 
dock-thefts and bootlegging 


ces with the group as he preferred to deal 
in narcotics, whereas others such as 
Chhota Shakeel preferred dealing in 
explosives." 

And another of Dawood’s men, Abu 
Salem made news recently for his role in 
Gulshan Kumar’s murder. 

Though Dawood may have left India, 
he is still in control of events here. Those 
who were witli him when he got the 
news of the Babri Masjid demolition 
riaim that he was greatly disturbed by 
the event. Hence, his role in the Bombay 
bomb blasts was an obvious reaction 
on his part. 

It is not just DawcKKl, but even others 
such as the Naiks who left India to 
evade arrest. The son of a vegetable ven¬ 
dor, Amar Naik started his career in the 
early Eighties. He began by collecting 
hafta from vegetable vendors, hawkers, 
bootleggers and gamblers from Bom¬ 
bay’s Dadar area. 

Though these men may be out of the 
country, they still have access to man- 
j)ower and weapons inside India. Film 
celebrities go off to Dubai at a moment’s 
notice to perform at their parties. And 
Bombay-based builders are paying 
extortion money to banks in Dubai. 

So should one really be surprised 
when the trail in Gulshan Kumar’s mur¬ 
der led to Dubai and London, rather 
than the chawls of Bombay? • 
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I.K.Gujrar$ visit 
to Dubai in 
Febraaiy, 1997, 
raised great 
expectations. 
AndGujraiwas 
advised to 
press for an 
extradition 
treaty. But 
nothing has 
materialised so 
far 


SAFE HAVEN 


T here is a problem. A crime is 
committed in India. This could 
be the murder of a music 
mogul or a simple case of inter- 
gang killing; or one on the 
scales of the 1993 Bombay bomb blasts. 
Either case, the suspect has an easy way 
out. Before the Indian police can nab 
him, he takes refuge in Dubai. Or ano- 
XhcTfriendly country, such as Pakistan. 

And he is free to live happily ever 
after. As long as he doesn’t step out of 
Dubai or Pakistan. 

This is the story of Dawood Ibrahim, 
the prime-accused in the Bombay bomb 
blasts. This is the story of Abu Salem, 
suspected of carrying out the killing of 
Gulshan Kumar. And this was the story 
of Babloo Sri vastava, a Chandra Swami 
aide who had earned the sobriquet; King 
of kidnapping. Only Babloo made one 
fatal mistake — he stepped out of the 
secure climes of the United Arab Emira¬ 
tes (UAE). 

And, he w'as immediately nabbed in 
Singapore and extradited to India. Cur¬ 
rently, he is behind bars. Similarly, the 


The absence of 
extradition treaties 
with Dubai and 
Pakistan makes it 
difficult to arrest 
criminals 


Dubai-based smuggler Iqbal Mirchi 
wanted in India for the murder of a rice- 
mill manager Amar Suvama, faced the 
possibility of extradition only when he 
went out of Dubai to United Kingdom. 

All this because India still does not 
have an extradition treaty with the UAE. 
Or even Pakistan. In fact, in September 
1996, the ministry of external affairs 
refused to even ask for the extradition of 
some leaders of the Khalistan move¬ 
ment hiding in Pakistan. The excuse 
being that Islamabad would definitely 
say: ‘No’. After all, claim MEA officia¬ 
ls, what did Pakistan say when we asked 


for Dawood’s extradition? 

Things are, however, slightly better 
with the UAE. 

I n November 1990, the UAE submitt¬ 
ed a draft of an extradition treaty. This 
was a revised version of an earlier text 
submitted by the Arab countries. The ori¬ 
ginal w as more of an omnibus agree¬ 
ment clubbing together issues of juris¬ 
diction and judicial co-operation deal¬ 
ing with such aspects as serving of sum¬ 
mons, execution of court judgements 
and extradition. 

But India's counter-draft treated 
extradition as a separate subject. That 
was because Indian legal experts felt 
that it would be a cumbersome task to 
match the legal systems ol* the two 
countries; and they wanted to give priori¬ 
ty to extradition. India was keen to sign a 
treaty similar to the one it has with the 
UK.‘ 

However, in December 1993, Indian 
officials bowed to pressure and almost 
agreed to most of the Articles in the 26 
page treaty-draft submitted by the UAE. 
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Those who have taken refuge in Dubai 


MWOOO MMHIM: Fled to Oubal if) 
1985. This ws» after he was acquitted 
by the Bombay High Court in the 
Camak Bunder robbery case (in 
1974, Dawood and seven odters Imd 
robbed a businessman and were 
convicted by the Sessions Court; And 
then released on bail). However, the 
police tiled an appeal against him in 
the Supreme Court. But before a 
notice could be served onhirf), 
Dawood Ibrahim fled to Dubai. And 
has not officially returned since. 
Instead, he has set up his empire in 
Dubai, master-minding his 
operations from there. Though he 
was in Dubai at the time of the 
Bombay blasts, he later fled to 
Pakistan. 

IQBALMIIICHfeWhiiethe^^^^^^^^^^' 

CBi ’s Special Task Force wbs 
investigating the Bombay blasts 
case, they stumbled on to Iqbal 
Mohammad Memoh bett^ known as 
Iqbal Mirchi. Althdugh, he not 
been inchmihated in the blasts, 
enough evidence was found to firdc 
him to the murder of Amv Suvama. it 
was for this morder that them^ ^ 
authorities sought to »(hwBle the 
smuggler fromlondori;H(i/ev»r, die, 
request was turned down t^ die 
authorities in die UK-^bei^e hktiif 
did not have an extradiBon treaty 
Dubai. V 

There is a link. \lWien Suvarmti r 
assassin, Miam vm caught he' 
claimed that he had been senthy one' 
Mausim. Wien interrogated, Mausim 
said that he hadmerely passed bn ' 
instrucdORSlromBulab 
Hyderrhadh^aiNow^dieCBIhad . 


rjiuiMM ii^r* iTi a s njiTFri 


had inturn fwcHvedlnstrudi^ from 
tqhii. Bid thfQf could not corroborate 
thisttt Hydermedtdya was based In 
OubtdiBtd coukHnot be quesdoned^ 
Thtf iS whole easeted 


I * i* t II'' II*HiV'iilt'M*]' 


wanted forthemurder of 


AMHt BIMIt The Havata dealer fled 
from liong Koitg to Dubai to es<^ 
being extradited to India. 

AWSAUMAccu^^ 

master*mind)ng Dulshan Kurruwfs 
murder atNadeem's behed. 

Although Dubai poiicefntermgated 
Ai^ Salem on 8 Septendter. they did 
not officiatly conhrm this to the incHan 
authorities until much later, Abu 
Salem was also asted to stiowhte 


However, there were protests from the 
home ministry and the finance ministry. 
The two had opposed to Articles 26, 27 
and 45 of the draft. 

While one of the Articles specified 
that extradition would not take place for 
an offence that is ‘political or so conside¬ 
red by the contacting party’, another left 
out the smuggling of gold and silver 
(since this is not an offence in the UAE). 
This was a setback as the Indian govern¬ 
ment was hoping toextraditc many mem¬ 
bers of Dawood Ibrahim’s gang and 
other smugglers under the Customs Act. 

Laler in 1994, the two sides signed a 
cultural exchange programme — what 
this had lo do with extradition of the 
likes of Chhola Shakeel. Iqbal Mirchi, 
Chhota Rajan and others hiding in 



produce. Utcr, ho may (taimthai 
is not jmliKijan wnm 
DaMmod hcWhmickraf^^ 


Davimod aids, hi rMoftkad 


murdarof 
ak 
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Dawood Ibrahim: the prime accused 
In the Bombay bomb blasts case 

Dubai, is not clear. But it was a start. 

And in February 1997, then Union 
foreign minister, I.K. Gujral went to 
Dubai at a time when the trade between 
the two countries was at an all-time high 
and expected to exceed three billion dol¬ 
lars. Gujral was advised to take advanta¬ 
ge of the bonhomie between the two 
countries and press for an extradition 
treaty He was assured that prompt 
action would be taken. 

Officials from the ministry of exter¬ 
nal affairs are tight-lipped about the curr¬ 
ent status of the treaty. But they do claim 
that negotiations are at a very crucid 
stage and a treaty could be in place any 
time soon. 

Again, that is something we have 
been hearing for some time now. • 

PrtymMaUgul/NmwDtmi \ 


















CONfROVERSY 


Wheels of 

con tention 

The Maruti stand-off: 
advantage, GOl 



T he issue is no longer one between 
two business partners. Rather, the 
ongoing battle at Maruti Uciyog 
Ltd has taken on a patriotic fervour, with 
the industries minister, Murasoli Maran, 
championing the swadeshi cause. And, 
the Japanese head of Suzuki Motor Cor* 
poration, O. Suzuki, representing the 
foreign hand. 

At Slake is the appointmeni of Maru- 
li’s new managing director, R.S.S.L.N. 
Bhaskarudu. According to an agreement 
signed by the two 
partners in 1992, each 
would take turns at 
appointing the managing 
director and the non¬ 
executive chairman 
respectively. 

Suzuki went first and 
kept on the Govcmmeni 
of India's (GO!) nomi¬ 
nee, then managing direc¬ 
tor R.C. Bhargava as its 
MD. However, when it 
i was the GOI's turn, 

Suzuki turned down Bhaska- 
rudu's nomination, claiming that he was 
'unaccet)table'. And demanded that its 
Indian partners find another, more suita¬ 
ble nominee. 

Maran retaliated by playing the 
swodeshi card. Fed up of Suzuki’s 
tantrums — it has brought up the matter 
before the International Court of Arbitra¬ 
tion — he said that the Japanese were 
welcome to pull out if they wanted. Turn¬ 
ing somewhat poetic, Maran said, "One 
swallow does not make a sum¬ 
mer...they can pull out if they want to. 
There are others waiting." 

Later, Maran was pulled up by Justice 
C.M. Nayar for making such a sweeping 
statement; but privately, many applaud¬ 
ed him on his stand. Leading the brigade 
w^eie Bajaj Auto chairman Rahul Bajaj 


and Eicher Motors vice-chairman Sub- 
odh Bhargava. Both stated that the 
government should not buckle under pre¬ 
ssure from multinationals. "It's a ques¬ 
tion of ethics," said Bajaj. 

Of course, the remarks do not really 
stem from unbiased patriotic hearts, as 
being competitors to Maruti, each has 
his own axe to grind. 

A more unbiased (or perhaps not) pal 
on the back came from the Communist 
Party of India’s general-.secretary. "Mul- 


The ongoing bottle at Maruti Udyog 
Ltd has taken on a patriotic forvonr 
with Murasoli Maran (right) 
championing the smMImu 
and 0. Suzuki reprosonting the 
foreign hand. At stake is the 
appointment of Maniti’s now MD 
R.S.S.L.N. Bhaskarudu (hsot) 


The International Court will take at 
least 60 days to ratify or reject Bhaskaru¬ 
du’s appointment. 

The Japanese, for their part, claim 
that they are not against a GOl nominee, 
but it should be someone who is accepta¬ 
ble. They point out that they finalised 
outgoing managing director R.C. Bhar- 
gava's appointment in 1992, only after 
(hen industries minister P.V. Narasimha 
Rao, agreed. So why shouldn't Suzuki 
be given the same courtesy? 

But the government .says that Suzuki 
has had its turn. Now acccording to the 
very same 1992 agreement, it is the 
GOI's chance. 

The matter is no longer 
that of business agree¬ 
ments, but rather has 
come down to the level ol“ 
the personalities 

involved. According to 
the Japs, even when he 
was joint managing direc¬ 
tor, Bhaskarudu. took the 
Indian government’.s 
rather than Suzuki *s side. 
Such as over the issue of 
raising money for the pro¬ 
posed Rs 2,0(X)-crore 
expansion plan. 

Moreover, say Suzuki 
officials, Bhaskarudu is 
not a marketing man. He 
is a mere engineer. How will he :*un 
things? 

The Indian representatives retaliate 
by taking pot-shots at Bhar^* iva, a for¬ 
mer IAS man. 

And so it will go on. Bhaskarudu has 
already begun reviewing certain con¬ 
tracts awarded by Bhargava. For the 
lime being at least, the Government of 
India seems to have won the first 
round. • 
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Safely last 

A rail mishap reveals old cracks in the system 

T he South Fasicrn Railway said Ihe water, in which case, the toll would 
the campaign was "in the spirit have gone higher. | 

of celebration". Prime Mini- One coach, a first-class, didn’t quite 
stcr (lujral and railway mini- fall, but hung precariously by the side of 
sier Ram Vilas Paswan's the bridge, death staring its occupants in 


T he South Pastern Railway said 
the campaign was "in the spirit 
of celebration". Prime Mini¬ 
ster (lujral and railway mini¬ 
ster Ram Vilas Paswan's 
benign faces peered out of huge newspa¬ 
per ads rhe occasion: ‘laying of new 
tracks in Bihar' —barely five days after 
one of the country’s most horrendous 
train accidents had claimed about a 
hundred lives in Madhya Pradesh on 14 
September. 

At pm on the day, the sun was set¬ 
ting behind a pall of evening haze. The 
Ahmedabad-Howrah Hxpress was 
approaching the bridge on the Hansdeo 
river near Champa, MP. In the crowded 
compartments, sonie dozed after a gruel¬ 
ling ride through the afternoon heat; 
others, not so sleepy, were bracing for a 
long .haul through, the night. Seconds 
later, somethifig snapped...and all hell 
b’mke loose. Thrice, the train lurched, as 
screeching brakes jammed the wheels, 
and before people could panic, coaches 
fell off the bridge into the river below. 

According to the railways, 76 passen¬ 
gers died in the accident. The Madhya 
F^radesh government puls the toll at 81. 
Unofficial sources say almost 1(X) were 
killed. 

"All of a sudden I found my coach 
was flying. I don't know' what happened 
after that." says Gajendra Kumar Malik 
who suffered multiple 
injuries and regained con¬ 
sciousness two- 

and-a-half days after the 
accident. 

First to fall was the par¬ 
cel van just behind the 
engine. It broke its coupl¬ 
ing and fell on the muddy 
banks of the Hansdeo. 

Then fell the others, car¬ 
eening through space, 
each atop the other. In all, 
five coaches fell off the 
bridge above, "like coco¬ 
nuts from a tree", as an 
eyewitne.ss described the 
scene. But none fell into 


the water, in which case, the toll would 
have gone higher. 

One coach, a first-class, didn’t quite 
fall, but hung precariously by the side of 
the bridge, death staring its occupants in 
the face. They kept their cool and were 
rescued by locals and jawans of the Rail¬ 
way Protection Force (RPF). 

W hat went wrong? Why did the 
driver, Humayun, apply the bra¬ 
kes so desperately? The government did¬ 
n't spell out the causes even five days 
after the disaster. One version says that 
the driver had sighted a "fractured rail" 
even as the train approached the bridge 
at cruising speed. Another version back¬ 
ed by railway minister Ram Vilas 
Paswan was that the driver had seen, 
quite late, that the tracks were under 
repair. As for speed, N. Jain, senior divi¬ 
sional engineer (coordination), felt it 
"must have been running at less than 65 
kmph, as there is speed restriction on 
this bridge" 

What is surprising is that no one has 
bothered to quote the driver. In fact, 
even as Sunday goes to press, his ver¬ 
sion hasn't been formally recorded. The 
reason? "An enquiry by the commissio¬ 
ner of railway safely has been ordered, 
and only he can speak to Humayun," 
explains S.B. Ghosh Dastidar, divisio¬ 
nal railway manager (DRM), Bilaspur. 

What's more, there 
was no unanimity on the 
driver's actions immedia¬ 
tely after the accident. 
Appai'ently. he rushed to 
the nearest cabin across 
the bridge to tell the cabin- 
man there, about the acci¬ 
dent. The latter, in turn, 
informed the station 
ma.ster of Champa, R.S. 
Singh. "I then reported 
the matter to the Bilaspur 
control room," Singh told 
Sunday. 

But according to the 
DRM, the driver directly 
reported the accident to 


No one has 
bothered to quote 
the driver. In fact, 
evenasSuNDAy 
goes to press, his 
version hasn’t been 
formally recorded 
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the station master. He 
said he had to apply the 
emergency brakes, and as 
he did, the train jumped 
the rails. But w'hy did he 
have to take this extreme 
measure? 

The DRM claims there 
was a "rail fracture". The 
senior divisional engi¬ 
neer concurs, saying a 
"rail fracture" had been 
detected just ahead of the 
bridge. But, inexplicably, 
pciiiidiKnt way inspector 
(PWI) Mohammad 
Khalique, the man who 
apparently discovered 
the flaw, was I 
"absconding". I 

Some railway experts, ^ 
however, refused to aitri-| 
butc the accident to "rail — 

fractures", which they claimed were 
common and reported every day from 
all over the country. However, no expla¬ 
nation was forthcoming Irom them. 

P aswan, for his part, came up with an 
entirely different theory, squarely 
blaming the PWI for the mishap. "No 
repair work is allowed after 5 pm," he 
said. "The PWI took out a ten-metre rail 
and wanted to replace it. He also did not 
place the red flag 1,6(X) metres ahead as 
should have been done. Instead, it was 
placed only 120 metres away." The PWI 
had been suspended, the minister said. 
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Clearly, the railwaysminister’s ver¬ 
sion and those of his officials don’t 
match. A freight train carrying cement 
had crossed the spot 45 minutes before, 
reaching Champa station at 5 pm. The 
goods-train driver had reported no 
abnormality on the tracks. So, did the 
PWl notice a "rail fracture" after the 
goods train had passed and sel about 
changing the tracks? This incidentaJly, 
is the highest loading division of the 
Railways with Bhilai and Rourkela 
close by, calling for continuous move¬ 
ment of iron ore, coking coal and steel 
products. The tracks, naturally, arc in 


constant need of maintenance and 
repair. Railway sources say that replace¬ 
ment of the rails between Bilaspur and 
Champa was long overdue, but couldn’t 
be undertaken because of the heavy traf¬ 
fic. Senior divisional engineer N. Jain, i 
however, denies this. "As liir as the quan¬ 
titative parameters are concerned, we I 
have got better maintained tracks [than 
any other sector]," he says. 

But cearly there is little room for 
smugness. Barely eleven months back 
the superfast Geetanjali Express connec¬ 
ting Bombay and Calcutta was derailed 


between Bilaspur and Champa. The acci¬ 
dent was blamed on "sabotage" by some 
boys, who, according to railway officia¬ 
ls, had removed the fish plates. Their 
I intention, it was surmised, was to rob the 
I train. But were the boys 'inesied? Yes, 
they were, but nobody knows whai hap¬ 
pened afterwards. 

Train travel, therefore, js becoming 
increasingly unsafe. So the least the rail¬ 
ways minister can do, besides promoting 
himself, is to tell the country what’s 
derailing the railways. • , 

AmMmp Saxim/Champm 
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D eath wis h 

Visakhapatnam has all the ingredients for a 
fiery end. It just needs a spark 

L ike most previous chemical refinery mighl take to gel back to ii 
disasters, the Visakhapatnam shape. Some feel it might take at leas 
LPG leak occurred early, two months to build the spheres on lh« 
When death struck at dawn on damaged storage tanks, while official: 
Sunday, 14 September, labou- of the HPCL feel that they could star 


L ike most previous chemical 
disasters, the Visakhapatnam 
LPG leak occurred early. 
When death struck at dawn on 
Sunday, 14 September, labou¬ 
rers on the morning shift had joined their 
colleagues from the late night shift in the 
canteen at Hindustan Petroleum Corpo¬ 
ration Ltd (HPCL). 

An unattended leak in a decanting 
pipe from the tanker ship Nanga Parbat 
caused the fire which gutted nearly 17 
buildings and damaged 19 storage 
tanks. While the actual explosion was 
limited to two LPG storage tanks, it 
damaged many other petrol, diesel and 
SKO (super kerosene) tankers nearby. 
Initial reports say a faulty coupling of 
the pipe aided the fire’s spread at Visak- I 
hapatnam port. The gas leaked on for 
over 12 hours, unplugged till the wee 
hours of the day. By then, it was too late. ' 
The blasts, heard ten kms away, turn¬ 
ed the HPCL storage unit into a blazing 
inferno spreading panic in the colonies i 
around. 

Technical reports say the blasts led to 
unconfined vapour clouds, causing a 
BLEVE (boiling liquid expanding 
vapour explosion). The toxic effects of 
20,000 PPM were, however, not as 
grave as the shock which led to mass 
deaths of CISF jawans and contract 
labourers. 

"The 4()-year-old plant, serving parts 
of Orissa, MP and Andhra Pradesh, had 
been shut down for annual repairs, and 
this kept the human damage limited and 
caused fuel loss of just Rs 20 crorc. The 
total loss in equipment and machinery 
was only around Rs 6? crore," says 
HPCl- chairman Hiralal Zutshi. 

Andhra Pradesh CM Chandrababu 
Naidu, who dashed to the site, demand¬ 
ed a high-powered probe into the acci¬ 
dent and a hefty ex-gratia payment to the 
families of the deceased. Naidu has also 
written to Prime Minister Gujral seeking 
a prompt enquiry by an independent 
agency. 

Experts don’t agree on the time the 


refinery mighl take to get back to in 
shape. Some feel it might take at least 
two months to build the spheres on the 
damaged storage tanks, while officials 
of the HPCL feel that they could start 
work in a week’s lime. "The filling sta¬ 
tions and the refinery units have not 
been touched. And it's only a matter of 
weeks before they start functioning 
again," says Zutshi. "The Rs 998 crore 
expansion programme to increase its 
capacity from 4.5 million tonnes to 7.5 
million tonnes besides the building of a 
pipeline between Visakhapatnam and 
Vijayawada will not suffer," he adds. 

The fire which raged for 48 hours has 
opened up a debate. "The mishap was 
bound to happen. The National Environ¬ 
mental Engineering Research Institute 





(NEERI) has prepared a report on 
HPCL’s expansion programme and its 
impact on the steel city. The storage 
tanks arc dangerously close. Past inci¬ 
dents involving similar deaths on a smal¬ 
ler scale were hushed up," says well- 


known naturalist Professor T. Shivaji 
Rao. 

P redictably, the HPCL has come in 
for a lot of flak. "How come unload¬ 
ing was carried out without providing 
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The blasts’ impact was greatly lessened as the 
pipeline was mostly under water. Had it been open to 
air, the entire city could become a burning pyre 


for foam blocks? The HPCL announced 
procurement of 55 tonnes of foam only 
after the incident," says a district police 
official. "People in the neighbourhcx^, 
loo, have been kept in the dark about the 
nature and possible health hazards from 
the chemicals used. The officcr- 
in-charge of the plant should be held res¬ 
ponsible for the human tragedy," says 
eminent dcxrtor-activist K. Surya Rao. 

The science fraternities in Visakhapat- 
nam and Hyderabad feel that industrial 
towns should be set up in conformity 
with the 1996 legislation on environ¬ 
ment and safety. Local groups should be 
authorised to collect data on the nature 
of materials used and manufactured. 
They also should have the right to seek 
closure of companies posing health 
hazards. 

In Visakhapatnam, the blasts impact 
was greatly lessened because the pipeli¬ 
ne was mostly under water. Had it been 
open to air, the entire steel city could 


become a burning pyre. 

The initial scare of a toxic impact, it 
turned out, was unfounded as it was only 
the LPG tankers that had exploded. Had 
the diesel or SKO tankers ^en hit, the 
toxic effect would have been far worse. 

As the damage and death toll reports 
started trickling in, major chemical and 
feitiiiser units in Visakhapatnam started 
reassessing their own preparedness. The 
IOC, M/s Coromandel, M/s Godavari, 
Hindustaii Zinc Ltd (HZL), BPCL and 
APCL began summary disposal of their 
works and tightened the safely and secu¬ 
rity devices around their units. 

A tour of the damaged areas showed 
how inadequate the safety measures 
were. The cafetaria and the administra¬ 
tive building were within 100 feet of the 
storage tanks. The refinery and the fill¬ 
ing stations were also within 2(X) 
metres, but escaped only because the 
wind blew in the other direction. Some 
of the cylindrical tanks were twisted out 


of shape like rags. The distance of 5(X) 
meters and the wind direction had saved 
the IOC storage tanks. 

The death toll in the serial blast is 
expected to rise with the HPCL keeping 
the number of personnel on duly a 
secret. Pleading ignorance, the HPCL 
said, "We do not know how many report¬ 
ed for work last night and in the mor¬ 
ning. Everything is burnt out in the admi¬ 
nistrative building." But does it absolve 
anybody? 

The disaster hasn't surprised many. 
Vice-Admiral Ramdas had said a few 
years ago that Vizag would go the Bho¬ 
pal way if safety measures were ignored. 
For the last two months, the HPCL was 
drawing foam from the navy and M/s 
Coromandel to fight small fires. But on 
the day, the foam wasn't available. The 
navy could organise the supply from 
Baroda only after two days. 

The LPG blasts in Visakhapatnam 
rank among the biggesl in the world. It 
could have been catastrophic had it been 
bigger. Quite clearly, the port city 
remains at risk. It got off lightly this 
time. But it need not be as lucky 
everytime. • 

as. RmdhsMahiui/VlaMmpiiimm 
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Wave 

mechanics 


Th* AHI: changing tlmM 

The government 
rushes through the 
Prasar Bharati Act. 
But will it make any 
difference to the 
quality of 
broadcasting? 


J aipal Reddy could well be the 
most popular minister in Guj- 
ral’s Cabinet today. 

His apparent sincerity has 
softened hardened journalists. 
And the most cynical of bureaucrats. 
There is something ver>' credible about 
the man. 

Much of the confidence he inspires 
has obviously to do with the Prasar Bha¬ 
rati Act that came into force on 15 Sep¬ 
tember this year. A Bill that was passed 
in a rare show of unanimity by both 
Houses of Parliament in July 1990 was 
thereafter kept dangling between succes¬ 
sive governments. Until Reddy took the 
plunge. 

Albeit a little hurriedly. 

One way to understand the haste 
would be that he was opportunistic 
enough to make his "historic, unprece¬ 
dented" move while he still could. 

Senior Cofligressmen dismiss the 
magnanimity of the Act. The ru.sh to 
relinquish controls on government 
media has been interpreted as a despera¬ 
te attempt to ensure that the next govern¬ 
ment in power doesn’t gel to use it. The 
logic being that no stable government 



which knows it will last would loosen 
reins on such a powerful medium. 

"Finally, Gujral can hardly rely on 
Subhash Chandra or Rupert Murdoch to 
stick by him," says Iqbal Malhotra, 
media consultant. "Jaipal Reddy has 
very sensibly ensured that the key 
people on the board of Prasar Bharati 
will be tuned in to him, whether the 
government slays or goes." 

A more charitable way to look at it is i 
that one man had the guts to implement 
something that a string of others in his 
shoes had preferred to defer. 

"Successive governments have con¬ 
sistently stalled on autonomy for 
government-owned media," says Suhas 
Borker, documentary filmmaker and 


convener of Jan a citizens’ initia¬ 
tive for radio and television autonomy. 

Borker claims that the Sengupta Com¬ 
mittee, appointed to review the Act, was 
a part of the government’s stalling 
game. The genesis of the committee lies 
in a July 1995 Calcutta High Court dircc 
live that required the Narasimha Rao 
government to come clean on the imple¬ 
mentation of Prasar Bharati. "The 
government promptly responded by 
appointing a committee of three retired 
bureaucrats to look into the matter." 

B orker is floored by what he sees as 
Reddy’s commitment to take Door- 
darshan away from elitist broadcasting 
for "resident non-Indians" (a term 
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THE BILL IN BRIEF 



• By the 1990 Act, Prasar Bharat! wW he managed by a 
board consisting ot a pbii^time chairman, full-time chief 
executive, member finance, member personnel, 
director-generals of DD and AIR (as ex-OfficIo members), 
two elected employees of the corporation, one 
representative of the l&B ministry, and six part-time 
members. ^ 


• Appointments to be made by 
me President of India on the 
recommendations of a selection 
cornmittee (comprising the 
chairman of the council of 
states, ohairman of the Press 
Council of India and a nominee 
ofthe President of India). 

« Chainnart and part-time 
members to be persons of 
eminent^ in public life. 
Executive members to have 
expefience In administration. 
marn#mem, broadcasting, 
education, limrafure, arts, 
cultere, music and murnalism. 

• fiitl-time members to be 
employes ofthe corporation. 

• £mf^m#bo/AlR and 
mMhbemoffmhilan 
mmjmad^$er^ sre on 
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the option of staying with the government and not joining 
the corporation. 

• Committee of 22 MPs to oversee the functioning of the 
board. 

• Broadcasting Council (consisting of 11 persons of 
eminence in public life and four MPs) toreceive and 


ofthe corporation 

• Central government empowered to give directions and 
seek information. 

• Central government, after appmpriatlon by Parllamwit 
to make finances available, • 


Information and Broadcasting 
minister Jaipal Reddy would like 
to take Doordarshan away from 
elitist broadcasting for 
SSf) "resWeiit non-Indians" towaids 

theNehiwiani^of 
While Piusar Bharati’s devolopmental broadcastiog 

agenda as a public servi¬ 
ce broadcaster is yet nebu- 

lous, the hope that the formation of an attempt to tighten the loopholes m the 
independent corporation would foster existing Act, regrets Ramesh Shanna, 
quality programming is echoed by offici- documentary filmmaker. 'The govern- 
als within Doordarshan. Mukesh Shar- ment was obviously in a hurry. And 
ma, deputy director (programming), Reddy, though undoubtedly sincere. 


Doordarshan Kendra, Bombay, looks was under a lot of pressure. 

forward to being "dri ven by a very differ- In July this year, Reddy announced 

enl set of values and a very special whathehimselfdcscribedasa nionieni- 

__ 1 


mandate" 

Not everyone is as optimistic. 


ous and historic" notiHcation — that the 
Prasar Bharati (Broadcasting Corpora- 


"The Sengupta report was a good I tion of India) Act, 1990, would come 


into force on 15 September 1997. Aware 
of the obvious criticism to such an 
announcement, he explained that the 
government was considering the com¬ 
mittee's report and amendments could 
always be incorporated later. 

True to his word, the Prasar Bharati 
came into existence on the promised 
date. The board, it was promised, would 
follow. The process for appointing offi¬ 
cials on the board, naturally, could not 
start until the Act itself came into force, 
the minister clarified. 

A week later, speaking at the birth cen¬ 
tenary celebrations of the late Nanasa- 
heb Parulekar in Pune, he promised that 
the selection of the board of directors of 
Prasar Bharati would be made in the first 
fortnight of Octobci this year. 

Though, as of today, even the selec¬ 
tion committee for the Prasar Bharati 
board is not in place (for want of a presi¬ 
dential nominee), it is likely (going by 
the track record) that Reddy will mana¬ 
ge to get things going by October. And 
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Prasar Bharat! umbrella. Har^are, aeaetsanctpeiaonn^ 
aen)«s all discipllim to be clearly bifurcated^ 

• Fut^ofls of the part-time chairman and chief executive 
to be combined in one functionary; a fUlt-time chairman. 

• Six full-time and four part-time members. I&B mini^ry 

representative not below thefevel of joint secretary. 
Managing directors of AIR and DDto rainasent radio and 
television on the board. , 


• Elected representatives of 
corporation emphweesfraught 
with serious compuctlohs. 
Plethora of associations 
representing conflicting - 


produce employees*^ 

schemes below me board iwel. inaddltio a trade union 
toderof stanrhngtobeiKirHin^ ntemberon board; 




consisting of the chairman of tf^ council of stales, 


tnli'1 MtI jI»I filij[awuaTil 


iniokSabha. 

• Remaining full-time members df the bpard^h^^ 




smooth ^nctioning of the 
bmtrd. Ilrerefore. corporation to 


the corporation will get its board of 
directors as per the 1990 Act. 

Which will then again have to be 

reconstituted. 

Reddy, while notifying the Act, had 
breezily declared that amendments 
could be done later. 

But how easy will it be to change the 
composition of a high-level board of 
members? Will the chief executive 
gracefully ease out of his chair to make 
way for a full-time chairman? Again, 
once elected, nominees from the 
employees of the corporation can hardly 
be chucked out of the board very 
pleasantly. 

And, if as per the provisions of the 
1990 Act, a committee of 22 Members 
of Parliament ’to oversee the function¬ 
ing of the board" conics into being, will 
they relinquish control and the influence 
that goes with it? 

N obody has any ready answer. Least 
of all, the man who suggested most 
of the amendments in the First place. 

"There will be hurdles," says Nitish 
Sengupta, chairman of the review com¬ 
mittee. "If nothing else, the entire pro¬ 
cess certainly promises to be messy. The 
CPI(M), for instance, has rejected our 
recommendations for a set of illogical 
reasons," Sengupta adds. "It was probab¬ 
ly the right thing to do," says the former 
bureaucrat wryly. "They have scored a 
political point. And 1 don't doubt Red¬ 
dy’s intention to give autonomy to DD 
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and AIR." 

The issue, however, in today’s posl- 
saiellite-invaded skies is no longer one 
of autonomy. Prasar Bharaii has to 
deliver quality broadcasting, and as 
soon as possible, get onto level ground 
with the BBCs and PBSs of the world. 

Will the corporation in it’s existing 
structure perform? Will a mere change 
of legal status transform the work cultu¬ 
re of what has been for several decades, 
a comfortable government office? 

Senior officials in DD and AIR have 
their doubts. 

"Autonomy will not suddenly trans¬ 
form us into a BBC," says DD3 director 
(finance) Sanjiv Daita, "Yes, maybe an 
element of comment will be introduced 
into hard news on DD. But news is only 
one small part of programming. DD’s 
programming has not been helped oi- 
hampered by the government in all these 
years. There arc problems internally that 
still remain, Prasar Bharati or no ftasar 
Bharati." 


iS^KUlii»InIUrIli«iidt11H P 


chainriintif Prasar 
chairman 6i U^C and chairman 
of Public Enterprises Selection 
Board. 

Barring US and CSS officers, 
no other employees bf OD/AIR 
to be given option against 
becoming an empiDyee of the 
corporation. • 


Datta states categorically that attitu¬ 
des within the two leviathan organisa¬ 
tions won’t change just by changing the 
mantle over them. 

"Until I know my job is at stake — 
unless I know that if 1 don'l deliver, fm 
in a soup, nothing will change." 

Will Prasar Bharati evolve a corpora¬ 
te culture of its own? Will all DD/AIR 
employees who choose to join the new 
corporation have to learn to fit into -a 
new competitive environment where 
you either deliver, or get fired? 

Much depends vin the man who will 
chair the corporation. 

"The man at the head of the table 
needs to have tremendous administra¬ 
tive acumen. And negotiation skills," 
says Sengupta. "Someone of stature 
who can’t be browbeaten by the 
government." 

The hope is echoed by people in 
media circles. "The chairman will set 
the tone and tenor for the entire board. It 
is crucial that he be a strong, committed 
visionary," says Iqbal Malhotra. "If the 
board is given teeth, it could lake the cor¬ 
poration places." adds filmmaker 
Ramesh Sharma. 

Given the cxi.sting confusion, there is 
a surprising amount of optimism in the 
air. 

With the best of intentions, the l&B 
minister may find it difficult to live upto 
the optimism. Or resolve the 
confusion. • 

CIUtnUMm DhMmfiM/Nmw Mhl 
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POWER PLAY jmaam 

_ RAJIV SHUKLA _ 

His own man 

I,K. Gujral learns to say no to the Congress 


|^■■■|||||■|||||||| In the recent 

there has been a lot 
of criticism direct- 
^ cigainsi Prime 
Minister l.K. Guj- 
ral for his 

president 

I * Sitaram Kesri. 

-J Within the United 

Front, leaders such as N. Chandrababu 
Naidu. H.D. Devc Gowda and Harkish- 
en Singh Surjeet have been especially 
vocal in condemning the Gujral-Kesri 
‘nexus’. 

But all that appears to 
be changing. Gujral 
seems to be finally grasp¬ 
ing the art of political 
manipulation. This is evi¬ 
dent from his endeavours 
•to shake off the lag of 
‘Ke.sri's man*. 

Recently, the PM held 
lengthy deliberations 
with Surjeet and West 
Bengal chief mini.ster 
Jyoii Basu and tried to 
mend fences wi^h the 
Left. He has also told 
other UF leaders that he. 
will not compromise 
under pressure from the 
Congress from now. For 
instance, he has not nomi¬ 
nated anybody from the 
Congress to the Rajya 
Sabha in spite of repeated 
requests from the party. 

Gujral also seems to 
have stuck to his guns as 
far as foreign policy is 
concerned. And the Con¬ 
gress has failed to convin- 
vince with its criticism of how the PM 
had bowed to the wishes of US President 
Bill Clinton. 

Closer home, the Prime Minister has 
refused to concede to the Congress’ 
demands to impose President’s Rule on 
two states, Gujarat and Assam. Gujral 
apparently told Kesri that his refusal 
was in keeping with the wishes of the 
other members (read, steering commit¬ 


tee) of the UF. 

In Gujarat, the Congress Legislature 
Party (CLP) is under tremendous pressu¬ 
re from the high command to withdraw 
support from the Shankersinh Vaghcla 
government. For at the moment, the Con¬ 
gress is in no man’s land: neither is it 
part of a ruling coalition, nor is it part of 
the Opposition. But CLP leader Amar 
Singh Choudhary has expressed fears 
that the minute the Congress withdraws 
support, some 22 dissident MLAs could 
cross the floor of the House. 

Vaghela, realising his position of 


strength, is taking full political mileage 
out of the situation. He has even dared 
Sitaram Kesri to withdraw support to his 
government. 

Kesri responded by not only deciding 
to withdraw support but also demanding 
the removal of Governor K.P. Singh and 
the imposition of President’s Rule on 
Gujarat. But while his own partymen in 
the state dissuaded him from withdraw¬ 


ing support. Prime MinisierGujral refus¬ 
ed to pay heed to Kesri’s requests of Arti¬ 
cle 356 being imposed on Gujarat. 

In Assam, too, the Congress has ask¬ 
ed for President's Rule to be imposed. 
The party has highlighted "the complete 
brciikdown of the law-and-order machi¬ 
nery" and chief mini.ster Prafulla Kumar 
Mahanta’s failure to tackle the menace 
of insurgency. 

Aware of the threat to his govern¬ 
ment, Mahanta camped in Delhi for 
three days in a bid to talk the UF leaders 
over. Among others, the Assam CM 


spoke to his Andhra Pradesh counterpart 
and Front convenor N. Chandrababu 
Naidu. According to Mahanta, he was 
not being able to take stem action again¬ 
st the militants because of the interferen¬ 
ce of the home mini.stry. 

On his part, l.K. Gujral has assured 
Prafulla Mahanta and told the Congress 
in no uncertain terms that Article 356 
will not be imposed in Assam. • 



Sitaram Kasri (left) was demanding the imposition of President’s Rule 
on both Gujarat and Assam. But Prime Minister Inder Kumar Gujral 
stood his ground and refused to too tho Congress line 
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MPUMNACY 


On equal 
footing 

With I. K. Gujrars visit, bilateralism finally 
becomes an important feature of Indo-US 
relations 


H OW strange the outpouring 
of fears and apprehensions 
preceding Inder Kumar 
Gujral’s visit to the United 
States appears now. There 
was no "arm-twisting" over either Kash¬ 
mir or the nuclear issue. Nor any "pressu¬ 
re" on the formation of a working group 
on Kashmir in the talks between the 
Prime Minister and the US President. 

To be sure, relations between India 
and Pakistan figured during the wide- 
ranging talks between I.K. Gujral and 
Bill Clinton, as did the ties between our 
country and its other neighbours. But 
the word Kashmir was not even uttered 
during the parleys though "whenever 
Indo-Pakistani differences and disputes 
are mentioned, everyone knows what 
the problems arc", to borrow words 
from a senior state department official 
who briefed the media on the first face- 
to-face Gujral-Clinion parleys. 

The detailed briefing 
by the American side, 
broadly endorsed by the 
Indian sources and recon- 
fimied by independent 
inquiry showed that if 
there ^ running 

theme ' In Clinton’s 
remarks on the subject, it 
was that while support¬ 
ing the India-Pakistan dia¬ 
logue, America had no 
intention whatever to 
’"interfere" in it. 

In short, it is no exagge¬ 
ration to say that at long 


last bilateralism appears to 
be becoming an important feature of the 
relationship. To call it a landmark turn¬ 
ing point or a new beginning would be to 
take recourse to rhetoric. But it is fair to 
say that both the US and India want to 
"deepen and strengthen" their relation¬ 
ship, and that Washington now realises 
that this shared goal cannot be achieved 
by allowing the Pakistan factor to be irri¬ 
tant to India. 

This does not mean that America’s 
interest in Pakistan has slumped or that 
the US is not keen on seeing that India- 
Pakistan relations are normal. After all, 
in his speech to the United Nations Gene¬ 
ral Assembly earlier in the day, Clinton 
had declared that the people the world 
over had "cheered" the hopeful develop¬ 
ments in Ireland, "grieved" over those in 
the Middle East, and w'ere "longing" for 
a resolution of the differences over the 
Korean peninsula, or between Greece 



I.K. fiujral leaving for the US: flying high 


and Turkey, or between the "great 
nations of India and Pakistan as they 
celebrate the 50th anniversaries of their 
birth". 

The last part of this statement unfortu¬ 
nately underscores the fact that Clin¬ 
ton’s involvement with and understand¬ 
ing of India is still in an incipient stage. 
Or else he would have known that Paki¬ 
stan was bom on 14 August, 1947, India 
wasn’t. India has gone on for thousands 
of years. It was a founding member of 
the United Nations well before Indian 
Independence. But that can be allowed 
to pass. 

A nother imponani feature of the US 
President’s UN speech was his 
resounding support for the Comprehen¬ 
sive Test Ban Treaty (CTBT) — which 
he has sent to the Congress for ratifica¬ 
tion— and his appeal to the members of 
the world body to ensure that it should 
come into force "as soon as possible". 

Since, as at present worded, this trea¬ 
ty cannot enter into force until India 



signs it (and so do Pakistan and Israel) 
^ ——---—- - his remarks could be interpreted as ai 

P. Chidambaram; gave Clintoa an axpositlon of Indian implied suggestion to India that it aban 
OGOnomiC policlos don its present refusal to subscribe' to thi 
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CTBT. But the tone of the discussion on 
the subject at the meeting with Gujral 
was different. 

Both sides explained their well- 
known ]X)sitions on the Cl'BT and the 
issue of total nuclear disarmament. Each 
side listened to the other with patience. 
The American side wanted that in the all- 
important field of disarmament both 
sides should try to u iden the areas of coo¬ 
peration. Gujral readily agreed that a dia¬ 
logue on the di.sarmamcnt issue should 
be a regular part of the wider India- 
America discourse. 

The senior state department officer 
quoted earlier expressed the hope that 
the dialogue on disarmament will conti¬ 
nue for several months right up to the 
time Clinton pays an official visit to 
India, possibly in March or April. 
Before that talks will take place at the 
level of Thomas Pickering, under¬ 
secretary for political affairs at the state 
department who will be in Delhi next 
month and Madeleine Albright, the 
secretary of stale who is expected to be 
in India in December. 

Both Albright and Pickering were 
with Cinton at the talks with Gujral and 
his team. So was Sandy Berger, national 


security adviser to the 
President. On the Indian 
side, the Prime Minister 
was assisted by P. Chi¬ 
dambaram, principal 
secretary N.N. Vohra, 
foreign secretary K 
Raghunath, ambassador 
Naresh Chandra and 
others. 

Interestingly, all 
through the talks both the 
delegations were present 
in full force. The usual 
practice of the principals 
having a brief one-to-one 
conversation was dispen¬ 
sed with. Although Clin¬ 
ton and Gujral had talked 
briefly by themselves at a 
reception given by the US 
President on Sunday, the 
21st, and the UN lun¬ 
cheon on Monday, no 
serious talks could have 
taken place on these two 
occasions. There is no 
scope therefore of any 
misunderstanding about 
any "secret" understand¬ 
ing between the two 
heads of government. 

Both the US and India 
want to "deepen and 
strengthen" their 
relationship. And Biil 
Clinton realises that this 
shared goal cannot be 
achieved by ailowingthe 
Pakistan factor to be an 
irritant to India 


While that is surely a gain, there is 
also a serious pitfall. The agreement on a 
comprehensive and evidently prolonged 
dialogue on disarmament issues is capa¬ 
ble of creating the kind of fluiry and fuss 
that look place earlier when an invita¬ 
tion to Gujral to reschedule his visit to 
the UN in order to meet Clinton was first 
extended. 

This is a clear sign of a lack of self 
confidence which does not behove a 
great country like India. There ought to 
be a return to Nehru’s days when India 
took pride in talking to any country at 


any lime on any subject under the sun. 
Nothing is to be gained by shunning a 
strategic and secunty dialogue with the 
US or any other country. 

E conomics is, of course, the main 
engine of international relation.s 
these days in an age symbolised by the 
slogan "it’s the economy, .stupid". No 
wonder then that economic matters, 
especially the prospects of investments 
in Indian infrastructure were discus.sed 
at some length. 

At Gujral's behest, Chidambaram 
gave Clinton an exposition of the polic¬ 
ies that India is in the process of formula¬ 
ting to .stimulate both foreign invest¬ 
ment and rapid Indian economic 
growth. 

Both American and Indian sides 
described the talks as "cordial, warm 
and thoughtful". From all accounts Guj¬ 
ral and Clinton hit it off with each other. 
A rapport between them has been establi¬ 
shed which should prove useful in the 
coming months. 

Some indication of this was available 
in Gujral's brief remarks at a dinner he 
gave to a number of Congressmen and 
business and academic leaders. He .said 
that the day was a memorable one for 
him because India-US relations were 
better than before, not because he was 
Prime Minister but because "all of you 
have worked so hard to make them 
better". 

He added: "I am having the pleasure 
of welcoming you all tonight. In the 
afternoon 1 had the pleasure of meeting 
the President." Gujral told his audience 
that India today had the largest middle 
class in the world. The government’s 
effort now was to improve the lot of 
those who had not yet become a part of 
the middle class. 

It is also noteworthy that two rather 
important subjects did not form part of 
the discu.ssion. India’s quest for a perma¬ 
nent seal on the UN Security Council 
was one of them. It was disclosed that 
this issue had been di.scussed in some 
detail on other levels earlier, and would 
surely be discussed in the coming weeks 
at the UN. 

The omission of the other subject— 
technology transfer—is even more intri¬ 
guing. However, .senior state depart¬ 
ment official volunteered the statement 
that America had no intention to apply 
sanctions to India and that high technolo¬ 
gy’s tran.sfer will surely be on the agen¬ 
da of future talks. • 
liHlBf ll/Mhatn/WaBhIngion 
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On the move 

Mobile police stations help villagers in MP redress their grievances 


i t w;is a special day idr ihc women ol 
Tillor Khurd, a harnici about 20 km 
from Indore in Madhya Pradesh. 
They succeeded in removing! a ka/ari 
(country liquor shop) from liie village 
when ihe mobile police station came to 
their doorstep on 7 September. Almost 
all the women wanted to gel rid of the 
kalari but did not know how. None of 
them had ever been to a police station or 
met any government official. The mobi¬ 
le tluina provided the opportunity. 

That day the village 
wore a festive look. Pre¬ 
parations were on from 
the morning. A shamiya- 
na was put up and weleo- 
me gates erected for the 
police. 

Members of gram rak- 
sha samiti (village securi¬ 
ty committees) of two 
neighbouring villages, 
revenue officials, person¬ 
nel from the Khudel 
thana 15 km away under 
which Tillor falls, the sub- 
di visional officer and 
others assembled under 
the shamiyana. The villa¬ 
ge elders, women and 
children were also there. 

Said Devendra Singh 
Senger, superintendent 
of police, Indore, who 
started the first mobile 
thana in the stale in 1991, 

"Mobile police stations garvlclllfl llcei 
are organised on a fixed 
date every month in a village which is 
generally away from the police station 
of its area. Complaints from neighbour¬ 
ing villages arc al.so heard. If possible, 
redressal is done on the spot." 

Most of the cases coming to the mobi¬ 
le thana are related to land disputes. 
Sometimes the disputes are 15-20 years 
old and involve leJatives. In Tillor, for 
instance, two coti^ins were involved in a 
20-year-old dispute.'Both were fanners. 
One of them had encroached upon the 
other’s land, who, in turn, prevented his 
cousin from laying irrigation pipes. 
Both had lodged complaints with the 
police and even threatened to kill the 
other. At last, they approached the mobi¬ 


le thana which .solved the problem. 

I 'I’he police also checked the licen.sed 
arms in the village and serviced the 
weapons. 

The first such thana was organised in 
Indore on 2 October, 1996. So far, simi¬ 
lar exercises have been conducted in 11S 
places involving 716 villages. The resul¬ 
ts are encouraging, says the SP. "We 
have been able to reunite .several fami¬ 
lies who had differences because of 
small land-related di.sputes." 


thana in Raisen six years ago, he found 
that there were villages even more than 
2(X) km from the nearest police station 
where the villagers had never been to. 
"Hven rape cases had gone unregistered 
as the villagers dared not go to the police 
station," said Senger. 

In Satna and Mand.saur, where he was 
later posted. Senger could effectively 
curb the menace of dacoily with the help 
of mobile police stations. They also help¬ 
ed to check violence after the panchayat 
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Sarvlclng licensed eniis et the mobile thanm helping bond 

ige which is Bogged down with tasks ranging 
olice station from providing VIP security to tackling 
1 neighbour- demonstrations, the police normally 
If possible, have little time to go to the villages 
unless a serious incident lakes place. As 
toihemobi- a result, petty cases go on piling up. 
ad disputes. Hence the need for the mobile thana. 
15-20 years Whenever a mobile thana is organi- 
n Tillor, for sed, the villagers are infonned in advan- 
nvolved in a ce. Summons are served, habitual crimi- 
ere fanners, nals arc w'arned and in some cases even 
?d upon the arrests made on the spot. If needed, offi- 
revenied his cials from the irrigation department and 
ition pipes, state electricity board are also asked to 
ts with the bepre.senl. 
to kill the It is a small version of Lok Adalat. 
sdthemobi- When Senger started the first such 


polls. Through the mobile thana, the 
police can keep in touch with the people 
in the remote comers of a vast state like 
Madhya Pradesh. 

When the women of Tillor stood up 
and narrated their woes before the vSP 
and the collector, it was no mean 
achievement for them. They showed 
their wounds - - how they were beaten 
up by the drunkards. The collector, M. 
Gopal Reddy, told them that if 50 per 
cent of the womenfolk of the village sign¬ 
ed the complaint, the liquor shop would 
be removed the next day. 

The signatures and thumb impres¬ 
sions were collected in no time. • 
iMidmmpMMmui/lHdoim 
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Estranged partners 

Ershad’sJatiya Party pulls out of the ruling coalition in Bangladesh 


A fter remaining in the ruling coali¬ 
tion for nearly 15 months, former 
Bangladesh President Hussein 
Muhammad Brshad has suddenly parted 
company with Prime Minister Sheikh 
Hasina, calling her government inept. 

While Hasina is seemingly embarrass¬ 
ed over Ershad's decision to withdraw 
his Jaliya Party — the third largest 
group in Parliament — her rival Begum 
Khaleda Zia is happy. The PM, already 
facing difficulty in running the govern¬ 
ment with her novice ministers, has reac¬ 
ted sharply to the move by her former 
ally. 

Hasina tersely said that Ershad’s deci¬ 
sion was provoked by Begum Zia and 
that she wanted to sec how debar-bhavi 
(brother-in-law and 
sister-in-law) relations^ 
grew. She was obliquely 
pointing to the days when 
Ershad, the then army 
chief, used to address 
Khaleda, wife of the then 
President Ziaur Rahman, 
as hhavi. 

Ershad’s decision 
came as a blow to Hasi¬ 
na’s idea of a ‘national 
consensus government' 
which she had formed 
after the election victory 
on 12 June, 1996. Jatiya 
Party secretary-general 
Anwar Hossain Manjii, a 
newspaper baron, was *'Th0 4 
inducted in Hasina’s m ^ . 
Cabinei. doasin 


ty days. And the Jatiya Party’s support 
t(^ the Awami League came at a time 
when the BNP was lobbying to muster 
strength in the legislature. 

After pulling out from the alliance, 
Ershad began a countrywide campaign 
against Hasina. Addressing a rally at 
Tangail, he castigated the government 
for its failures, " rhe Awami League in 
its 14-month reign did not do a single 
good work. 'I’here is no scope to support 
the government of Hasina," he said. 

"The Jatiya Party had supported the 
Awami League to save Bangladesh 
from the tyranny of the BNP and hoped 
it would work lor the welfare of the teem¬ 
ing millions," he added. 

The 67-year old former President said 


think that hobnobbing with the ruling 
parly is tarnishing its image and alienat¬ 
ing its supporters. 

It was reported in the press that 
Ershad had requested Hasina to allow 
Manju to resign. Earlier, he claimed that 
Manju had joined the Cabinet without 
his permission. 

The announcement of Jaliya Parly's 
support to the Awami League govern¬ 
ment was made by the then acting chair¬ 
man of the party, Mizanur Rahaman 
Chowdhury, and Manju. Ershad later 
said in Parliament that he lent his party’s 
support to the government in the interest 
of the country. 

About joining the ministry, Ershad 
had said: 'There is no confusion 



The Jaliya Party made 
significant gains in the 
1991 and the 1996 parlia¬ 
mentary elections. However, some of its 
leaders, including former Prime Mini¬ 
ster Kazi Zafar Ahmed and deputy PM 
Shah Moazzem Hossain, resigned from 
the party protesting Ershad’s honeymoo¬ 
ning with Hasina. They either floated 
their own organisation or joined Khale¬ 
da Zia's Bangladesh Nationalist Party. 

While Ershad had suffered imprison-^ 
ment under Khaleda’s government, he" 
made peace with Hasina through Manju, 
who was close to her since their uni versi- 


“The Awami League in its 14-month reign did not 
doa single good work. There is no scope to support 
the government of Hasina," says Ershad 


the Jatiya Parly, with 33 deputies in the 
33()-member Parliament, will now play 
the Opposition. 

Ershad said he had already instructed 
Manju to quit the Cabinet and he had 
pledged to do so. Manju, however, 
remained non-committal. The Jatiya Par¬ 
ty leadership is said to be shaqily divid¬ 
ed over the issue. 

A section of the leaders feels that the 
party is in its formative stage and needs 
time to establish its credentials. Others 


within or outside the Jaii- 
did IMlt ya Party abohi this, 

support Manju joined the Cabinet 

in response to the Awami 
League's willingness to 
form a government of 
national consensus." 

There is a chance that party heavy¬ 
weights who dc.serted Ershad may rejoin 
it following his breaking away with 
Hasina. But the charges of corruption 
and womanising still .outinue to dog 
him. 

Significantly, Ershad took the deci¬ 
sion of severing lies witli Hasina follow¬ 
ing his trips to Saudi Arabia, the United 
Kingdom and the United Arab 
Emirates. • 
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FOLLOW-UP 


P cier Bleach, the main accus¬ 
ed in the Purulia anns-drop 
case, says that he is being 
denied a fair trial. Bleach 
has appealed to the Calcut¬ 
ta High Court against the manner with 
the case was being handled by the 4ih 
Bench of the sessions court and demand¬ 
ed the quashing of the charges against 
him. In a petition running into several 
pages. Bleach has listed several instan¬ 
ces which, he (eels, cast doubts on the 
lower court’s evenhandedness. 

Bleach, who has been accused of 
"waging against the state" by the Central 
Bureau of Investigation (CBI), has pray¬ 
ed for a stay on the proceedings of the 
4th Bench of A.K. Bishi where the case 
is being heard. The High Court was yet 
to give its verdict on the matter when 
Sunday went to press. 

The CBI had filed the formal charge 
sheet in the Purulia case on 20 March 
1996. On 20 December last year, the 
metropolitan magistrate, hearing the 
matter till then, committed the case to 
the sessions court, which took six 
months to get the trial under way. 

In his petition, the Briti.sh arms 
dealer, who is defending his own case, 
hasclaimcd that he is entitled to examine 
all documents that are produced as evid¬ 
ence in court by the prosecution. But he 
was being denied that privilege. Bleach 
has told the High Court. 

He has also complain- : ^ 

ed that the sessions judge / ; n|lf m 
had not allowed him to 
make a .statement in the 
court under Section 173 
of CrPC on the ground 
that such a statement 
should have been made |^||g| 
before the magisterial ■ 

court. However, says „ 

Bleach, tlie same Bench , ilphtt 

allowed the CBI to sub- 

mit fresh evidence under 

the same section of the 

CrPC. This, according pt, 

him, betrayed the judge’s , _ 

bias in favour of the CBI. 

Blea<±} has also objected to the 
court’sMnd on press reports. He claims 
that while no one ever objected to "preju¬ 
dicial" reports attributed to the CBI 
appearing in different newspapers, the 
CBI promptly filed a petition to "restrict 
still further" his communications when 
a report "favourable" to him appeared in 
one paper. 

Apparently, he hadn’t been infortned 
that such a petition had been moved 


ARMS AND 
THE MAN 

Peter Bleach seeks High Court intervention to 
ensure a fair trial in the Purulia arms~drop case 
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and wasn’t given the 
to respond. 
When he pointed this out 
/ ny the sessions court and 

\ asked that restrictions 

should apply to both 
' sides, the judge "was 

pleased to agree that this was fair". 

"However, when the written Order was 
issued, it applied only to the Petitioner 
and not to the CBI," Bleach has told the 
High Court. 

Besides, the sessions court tuiTieJ 
down Bleach's plea that he be supplied 
with copies of orders that the Bench may 
issue, since he his fighting his own case. 
Therefore, he says, he has no knowledge 
of the orders being passed by the Bench 


and, under the circumstances, is not able 
to "defend himself properly, and that the¬ 
refore his interests are prejudiced". 

Citing Section 22H of the CrPC, 
Bleach has pointed out: "it is mandatory 
for the judge to read the charges to the 
accused, to explain the said charges to 
the accused, and then to ask the accused 
whether he pleaded guilty or whether he 
claims to be tried." But he claims that 
this procedure hasn’t been properly fol¬ 
lowed in his case. 

B leach has not only complained 
against what he feels is biased treat¬ 
ment but has also said that the charge— 
. waging war against India — is patently 
bogus. He says he had regularly kept the 
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British authorities (Defence Export Ser¬ 
vices Organisation [DESOJ, a wing of 
the British ministry of defence, and the 
Special Branch) informed at different 
stages of the mission, till as late as 8 
December 1995. providing every detail 
of the deal, and refers to documentary 
evidence that back his claims. 

In a fax mes.sagc to DESO's Collin 
Alikins on 18 August 1995, Bleach infor¬ 
med the British authorities about his 
meeting with Kim P. Davy, who master¬ 
minded the operation, and his two 
Danish associates—Peter Haestrup and 
Brian Thunc. Bleach also sought advice 
from the British aulhonlies regarding 
what he should do. He claims he was 
advised to "run" with the deal. 

On 14 September 1995, Bleach was 
interviewed by the special branch of the 
Scarborough Police, UK, in which 
details of the arms drop like the contract 
amount, bank account details and the 
exact grid references over Purulia were 
discussed. 

In fact, much of what Bleach had told 
the British authorities was reflected in a 
letter written by Sashi Prakash, an offici¬ 
al in the Union home ministry, to the 
chief secretary of West Bengal on 12 
DecembcT, informing the state govern¬ 
ment of the impending mission. Evi¬ 
dently, information supplied by Bleach 
had reached the Indian government. 

Bleach, therefore, has argued in his 
petition that when "a person learns of 
any conspiracy, and then immediately 
reports the full details of the conspiracy 
to the appropriate authorities, and conti¬ 
nues his contact with the conspirators at 
the direct request of the authorities and 
with their full knowledge, and continues 
to supply information on the progress of 
the conspiracy, then he cannot possibly 
be considered to have been a part of that 
conspiracy". 

After his arrest in Bombay, Bleach 
had apparently also given the CBI every 
detail of the operation in the form of a, 
40-pagc statement. The CBI has not sub¬ 
mitted this vital document in court as 
yet. 

It is surprising that the CBI has refus¬ 
ed to follow the vital leads provided by 
Bleach’s submission, and that it hasn’t 
really probed the conspiracy angle 
which could reveal the involvement of 
several Indians in different fields. 

Surely, the courts and tlie country 
deserve to know the whole truth about 
the incident. • 

SmiwM fM MdSomifM 


' '' 11i4p4icoiid 

Why isn *ttheiC$tptobi 
John 

Cai dom’t sc^ro too kem to 
: *: 1tb^ con^jratoRi Kim Davy 
was aUoyii^ to ^ape. His Hoiig 
Kong headmafim were nev^ prolix 
ed bi dK ll mondis since tbe drop. 

iif^toi^ . basalt been questioned. 

ng a man called 

ison? . ■, ■ . ■ ' ■'/- ,■! ■: -■ 

at the govemment-nin Great Eastt^', 
Hotel with Kim Davy; and both lefi . 
the hotel die netU menming. Davy 
returned to the hotel on ^ Septem> 
ber without JdmsonL 

Where did they go? Has the CBI u ^ 
found out? " 
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Can the Supreme 
Court's directives 
against sexual 
harassment of women at 
the workplace make a 
difference? 

It shall he the duty of the employer or 
other responsible persons in workplaces 
or other institutions to prevent and deter 
the commission of acts of sexual 
harassment and to provide the 
procedures for the resolution, 
settlement or prosecution of acts of 
sexual harassment hy taking all steps 
reifuired. 

O n the eve of the 50th 
anniversary of India’s 
Independence, the Supre¬ 
me Court had a surprise for 
the country's working 
women. The idea was to ensure that 
I women be allowed the space to work 
I freely and with dignity. In response to a 
j scries of public interest petitions filed by 
siK’ial activists and non-government 
organisations, the court directed the Cen¬ 
tre and state governments to enforce 12 
guidelines to protect women from haras¬ 
sment at the workplace. 

! A landmark judgement, surely. More 
. so, since this was the first time the court 
I was addressing the issue. But not every- 
j body is convinced. Most legal experts 
; iind human rights activists feel the solu- 
' tions offered are largely out of sync with 
the reality of a working woman's life, 
especially in the unorganised and rural 
sectors. 

In the organised sector, i.e. private or 
government offices, it is possible to set¬ 
tle such issues the way the court has 
directed. Victims are known to have 
sought justice, and in some cases, got it 
too. But a similar mechanism would not 
quite work in areas whem the labour 
female employees put in cannot be orga¬ 
nised and clearly defined. 

For instance, take the female labou¬ 
rers tilling the land. Who would take the 
responsibility of organising these wor¬ 
kers? How can one ensure that a body set 
up to redress their complaints will be 
impartial? As Ranjana Kumari, activist. 
Centre for Social Research, insists, 
"Never does a law help women. The 
whole system is anti-women. The coura¬ 


ge and change has to come from within. 
The good aspect of the law is that it may 
bring about an awareness." 

The onus of preventing sexual harass- 


Sexual harassment, as the 
Supreme Court sees it 


aPhysteat eontict and 
advanoat 

■A demand or raquMt for 
aexual favours 
■Sexually coloured remarks 
■Showing pornography to 
women miployees 
■Any other unwelcome 
phyaiwM, iKMMferbal or verbal 
cohduct of a aexual nature 


ment is on the employer. The court has 
identified the employers in private, 
government and public sectors, leaving 
out areas of oppression in villages. 
Women living in rural areas are conti¬ 
nually harassed by landlords and 
moneylenders. The lands they till are 
mortgaged in most cases to either of the 
two. These women are extremely vulner¬ 
able to advances and having little power 
to fight such attempts end up being 
sexually abused. 

And then, there is the caste factor. 
Extensive studies have revealed that 
women employees belonging to the 
lower castes are harassed more than 
those belonging to other castes, even 
though they may not be necessarily eco¬ 
nomically weak. 
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In the rural and unorganised sector, 
the economic, social and political faC' 
tors have resulted in a power structure 
controlled by the dominant class. The 
nexus between the political head of a vil¬ 
lage and the moneyed gentry is 
impregnable. Any attempt to quash its 
stranglehold over the village populace 
meets with a strong resistance. Given 
the scenario, it doesn’t seem likely that 
rural employers will set up a committee 
which would hear cases of sexual harass¬ 
ment impartially. 

B rinda Karat of All India Democratic 
Women’s Association (AIDWA), 
for one, is not very optimistic about the 
efficacy of the veidict. "The judgement, 
in its limited sphere, is a step forwardbut 


it is not a comprehensive legal charter." about the nature of liaiassment and ways 
says Karat. "The rural women laboureis of fighting it. 

feel it is futile to talk of their harassment But whal about the harassment which 
at work. Who is going to defend them volunteers with NGOs themselves face 
there? There is no forum which they can while carrying out their work? Bhanwa- 
approach and even the laws are insensi- ri Devi, a saatliin from Rajasthan, dis¬ 
tive to their needs." pleased many upper caste men for trying 



I Brinda Karat, activist, AiDWA 

"The judgement, in its limited sphere, is 
a step forward but it is not a 
comprehensive legal charter" 

Karat points out that to prevent child marriage in her village, 
sinccitistheresponsibili- She was raped as a punishment. And 
ty of the employer to take worse, her rapists were acquitted by the 
action against the guilty, court. There is no guarantee that there 
the apex court presup- won't be more such cases, 
poses that the employer is As for the directive saying victims 
above board. But whal ought to have the option to seek transfer 
happens when the of the perpetrator or their own transfer, it 
employer himself is the is practically impossible when it comes 
perpetrator of the crime? to the unorganised sector. The m(K)t 
In such ca.se.s, would he que.slion is removal or transfer from 
want to set up an organisation which has where? His own property! Given theeco- 
thc right to lake action against him or his nomic hardships the labourers undergo, 
partners in crime? Even a so-called they have to agree to .some of the most 
impartial head of the committee would bizarre demands of the moneyed upper 
think twice before he initiates action classin villages. Under such circumstan- 
when it comes to the employer. ces, one cannot afford to lose one's li veli- 

But Naina Kapur, of Sakshi — one of hood, if not life, 
the human rights organisations who.se That is where the crux ol the problem 
efforts led to the landmark judgement— lies. Though the directives are well- 
is fairly optimistic about the verdict, intentioned, they are not always practi- 

"The law is gender-friendly and is the eal. What needs to be changed is the 

first though not the final step," says socio-economic etho<^. Unless power is 
Kapur, enthusiastically. "Women in the not decentralised and n ore rights arc not 

unorganised sector need such a law given to the poor, any legislation, no mat- 

which they can now use to instil fear in ter how progressive, will fail to make a 

the rural rich." difference to the lives of those who have 

However, she hastens to add that acti- accepted sexual harassment at the work- 
vists belonging to NGOs will have a placeasa way of life. • 
major role to play in educating women PaUmvIQhoth/MmwaMI 
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BOOK 

The lost trail 

S.P. Sinha tries to unravel the mystery’ behind the 
kidnapping of five foreigners by Kashmiri 
militants in the spring of 1994 


Srinagar had become a bcaiiliriil lie in the spring of 1994 and 
you promoted the lie for ils beauiy even though older men who 
knew better told you honestly that the Kashmiris were losing 
control of their independence movement to those with a differ¬ 
ent set of values. 

Many Kashmiri boys had been arrested or killed by then. I’he 
Lashkare-Toiba composed only of hardened Afghan anti- 
Soviet war veterans had begun dominating some of the heights 
of Kupwara and llie regrouped Harkat-ul-Ansar had become 
powerful enough in Pahalgam aiul close-by areas of south Kash¬ 
mir to declare war on Amaniath pilgrims. 

Outside reporters were told there was rK> life-guarantee meeting these groups that 
were barely tolerant of Kashmiris and moved sometimes 25 km in a day, dodging the 
military and then no one wanted to be the guide. 

So Id, that was very beautifully celebrated in the Shalimar and Nishad gardens of 
Srinagar, got reported. Children, you w rote, played by terraced w aters and girls pho¬ 
tographed themselves as new brides watched by boys and .hops sold masala dosa 
and i'hana hhatura and that meat pakoras mounded thiee feet high were bordered by 



painted posters of Dharmendra. 

Then, a Bombay company called 
Raja-Rani brought tourists from Bom¬ 
bay, Ahmedabad and Delhi on road 
from Jammu. They stayed in houseboats 
on the Dal and rode horses in Gulrnarg 
and day-visited Pahalgam amidst loose 
talks that some militant groups were get¬ 
ting a cut. A ban was proclaimed sub¬ 
sequently on Indian tourists but few 
took it .seriously and the press — and 
now official — build-up of ‘normalcy 
reluming’ continued. 

David Housego, a former Financial 
Times correspondent in India, was suffi¬ 
ciently convinced — and convinced by 
Kashmiri tourism ofiicials too—to take 
his wife, Jenny, and then son, Kim, 16, 
to trek in Pahalgam that summer. Till 
then, anyhow, foreigners moved about 
freely in Kashmir. 

Two Swedish engineers on the Uri 
hydel project, a French engineer serving 
with the bulhasti project, and eight Israe¬ 
li tourists in a houseboat had been kid¬ 
napped between March-October, 1991. 
The Israelis fought back and one of them 
died. The engineers were released after 
payment of ransom. The abductions 
were .sought to be justified on the 
grounds that a) the Israelis were Jews 
and a jehad w as being fought in Kash¬ 
mir; and b) that anyone working on an 
Indian government project was aiiioma- 
lically on the other side. 

Nothing justified the kidnappings 
still just as surely as the underlying mes- 
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sage couldn’t be ignored. This also strengthened the belief 
that as long as Kashmir’s militancy needed 
Western public opinion on its side, its citizens—as tourists 
— were safe there. They were indeed so until the Housegos 
were abducted in June 1994 and taken at gunpoint to a village 
in Aru in Pahalgam where a British couple, David and Cathy 
McKay, were already prisoners, and Kim and David were 
kept back and released by their Harkai-ul-Ansar captors 17 
days later after an international uproar. 

And yet, reading S.P. Sinha’s account of the Housego affair 
and the abduction of six other foreign tourists a year later from 
near Aru again, leaves you amazed that Kim and David got off 
at all. Only one of the seven men, John Childs, an American, 

escaped. 


EXCERPT 


I nformation 
regarding the 
itinerary of 
the tourists... 
were connected 
with meticulous 
care, and in coded 
messages were 
passed on to 
Al-Faran 
operative 


Hans Christian Oslro, 
a Norwegian and a fine 
Kathakali dancer, was 
beheaded and his body 
had the name of the kid¬ 
napping outfit, Al-Faran, 
carved in with a knife. A 
captured Harkat- 

ul-Ansar militant told the 
Border Security Force 
that the four others, 
Donald Fred Hutchings, 
Keith Charles Mangan, 
Paul Saymour Wells and 
Dirk Hasen, were shot 
near Magam Rakh villa¬ 
ge in the Kokemag area 
in January 1996 and 
buried. But extensive dig¬ 
gings by the army and the 
paramilitary forces have 
OOt yielded thc bodiCS. 

It is thc great traget .y of Hutchings’ and Mangan’s wives 
and Wells’ father and partner and Hasert’s sister, believing 
them dead in one pan of themselves and seeking their bodies 
to give them a decent burial, and believing them alive in ano¬ 
ther, that Sinha sets out to record and is unable to. 

You know no more of the hostages than you knew from 
newspapers. Ostro, for example, seemed a remarkably gifted 
man and he is barely fleshed out. Julie Mangan had "no eye 
contact even" with her husband before they took him away 
and you expect that to be worked upon backwards and it isn’t. 

Missing too is the tension of negotiations with the kidnap¬ 
pers and the options being considered and who said what. 
What were the details of the National Security Guards opera¬ 
tion and why was it shelved? What were thc differences bet¬ 
ween the army and the BSF over tracing thc hostages? Did 
Western diplomats and counter-terrorism agencies camped in 
Srinagar cramp or hamper negotiations and operations? 
How? These are never fully answered. 

Nor do you ever get to understand how from belore that spr¬ 
ing of 1994 militancy .in Kashmir became less and less Kash¬ 
miri in character and less and less honour-bound* • 


'Jackals’ of the Himalayas—Kashmir Hostages 
Mystery iby S.P. Sinha. Published by Applied Media, New Delhi. 
Price: Rs 235 


SHORT TAKES 


Spellbouml 

Superstitions, sorcery, witchcraft, sna¬ 
kes and spirits—you’ll find such things 
aplenty in Indian folktales and legends. 
Also, right in the heartland of rural India 
— yet untouched by the whiff of moder¬ 
nity— several complex socio-religious 
factors operate actively. 

This book is based in the North Mala¬ 
bar village where the child-narrator of 
the book, Ahmed, lives. A world of 
superstition and sorcery gradually unfolds before his eyes. 
Mariam Ammayi, the head of the joint matrilineal family, 
makes valiant but failed efforts to save Ahmed from the evil 
forces. Thc villain of thc piece is her brother Koyassan who 
trdps the child with the help of black magic. 

I’hc book is intriguing if also a bit .scary, what with its vivid 
cameos ol daily life and detailed description of black magic 
rituals. 



The Eye of God hy N.F. Mohamed. translated from the Malayalam original by 
Gita Krishnakutty. Published hy Macmillan, Price: H.\ UK) 


The personal touch 

India, for anybody living abroad, brings 
to mind three Ms—the Mughals, Maha¬ 
rajas and thc Mahatma. This book is a 
compilation of the wonderf ul events 
which have made Indian history. The 
making of India has been traced from the 
days of kings and emperors to thc pres¬ 
ent times. 

From the genesis of art and architectu¬ 
re during thc reign of thc maharajas, to 
the dark side of thc British Raj to the heady days of the free¬ 
dom struggle, thc book is enthralling as it captures the other 
side of history and politics — thc personal. 

A very informative and absorbing read. 

Mughals, Maharajas and the Mahatma/n’ K.pn. Swamy. Puhu diedhy 
UarperCollins. Price: Rs 195 



Defence mechanism 

This book is a kind of PR exercise deal¬ 
ing with various facets of reporting on 
the matters of defence. It begins with the 
ten commandments as framed by the 
chief of army staff as he w as responding 
to a question asked in Parliament. 

What this book essentially tries to do 
is to redeem the sagging image of the 
army, pointing out its achievements and 
clearing mi.sconceptions. It also attem¬ 
pts to bridge the communication gap between the people and 
the army, for which it holds the media responsible. 

How far it succeeds is doubtful. • 



Defence Reporting in India—the Communication Gap by V.C Natarajan 
andA.K. Chokrahorty. Published by Trishul. 
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SUNDAY SPORTS 

Clash of egos 


The BCCI is racked by the rivalry between Jagmohan Dalmiya and I. S. Bindra 


W hen friends part, ihey usually 
become the worst of enemies. 
The Board of Control for 
Cricket in India has seen such a parting 
of ways. And the resultant mud-slinging 
threatens to expose its former president 
I.S. Bindra and ex-secretary Jagmohan 
Dalmiya to an unseemly and wholly 
avoidable controversy. 

Yesterday, Bindra and Dalmiya com¬ 
bined to cut England down to size and 
bring the World Cup to the subconti¬ 
nent. They ousted the politicians hover¬ 
ing around sportsdom in the hope of hog¬ 
ging the limelight and 
furthering their careers. 

Together, they seemed an 
invincible force. 

Today, they have buri¬ 
ed 22 years of friend.ship 
and understanding in 
what is essentially a bat¬ 
tle of egos. While Dalmi¬ 
ya has gone on to become 
the chairman of the Inter¬ 
national Cricket Council, 

Bindra has languishcu as 
the satrap of Pun jab, with 
at best a tenuous hold on 
north Indian cricket. 

One of the reasons for 
the rift is perhaps the high 
office that Bindra might 
have liked as his own 
instead of Dalmiya's. But 
the CRtcial factor may 
have been the BCCFs 
burgeoning coffers with 
all its attendant benefits. 

The upshot of the con¬ 
flict was the adjournment 
of the annual general mee¬ 
ting by about a month. As 
the scheduled meeting 
eommenced in Chennai, a point of order 
was raised Legally, the minutes of the 
previous ACM have to be circulated to 
all members at least 21 days curlier. 

The present secretary, J.Y. Lele, 
announced that he did not know that the 
minutes sent to him by Dalmiya had not 
been certified by Bindra. The relevant 
papers had been sent to Bindra but he 
said he had not received them. The iate 
arrival of the ’‘corrected” minutes did 


not allow some members to study them 
before the Chennai meeting. 

This "technical Haw" had to be taken 
into account by Lclc and current presi¬ 
dent Raj Singh Dungarpur, because 
some members reportedly threatened 
legal action if theirdemand for postpone¬ 
ment of the meeting was not granted. 
Dungarpur dutifully announced that 
members would be given time to scruti¬ 
nise the last ACM report. 

While the date and time of the meet¬ 
ing will be announced in mid-October, 
the split in the 67-year organisation is 


unprecedented in the hostile atmosphere 
it has generated. The BCCI is clearly 
divided into two groups, one backed by 
Dalmiya and the other by Bindra. 

Officially, neither of the two talks 
about the other's "misdeeds". But allega¬ 
tions have been flung at each other and, 
predictably, they centre on the financial 
deals that have helped the Board beco¬ 
me the richest sporting organisation in 
the country. 


The allegations also involve deals 
with sponsors and television networks. 
While the selling of TV rights seems to 
have upset Bindra and his group, the 
long-term contract with a .soft drinks 
company is the focal point of the Dalmi¬ 
ya camp’s charges. 

Obviously, these arc questions that 
will be raised during the meeting, especi¬ 
ally that Bindra went aliead with the cola 
deal without even informing the secreta¬ 
ry. The Bindra group’s counter is that 
Dalmiya had almost alwavs functioned 
autocratically. 


It is not that these are likely to influen¬ 
ce the 3(1 voters, because BCCI align¬ 
ments are not dependent on "revela¬ 
tions". 

At the time the meeting was convened 
in Chennai, the Dalmiya group seemed 
to have had the edge — a voting pattern 
that could have seen them win 17-13. 
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Bindra (left) and Jagainhan Oalniiya (right): thnsa wan the days 
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THEATRE 



A s the sun sets on River Thames, a 
boat appears from nowhere. Men 
dressed in ethnic Manipuri clo¬ 
thes are carried towards a huge floating 
stage in the middle of the river. A cave 
forms part of the set, where some more 
tribals are waiting silently with their 
spears. The gentle lapping of the oars is 
broken only by the cackling of the ducks 
swimming in the river. 

The men reach the stage and bring 
down the body of a man. It is Macbeth. 
With wild chants and invocations he is 
awakened from the dead. 

Perhaps no other pro¬ 
duction of Shakespeare’s 
Macbeth has deconstruct¬ 
ed the play to such an ext¬ 
ent as Stage of Blood, pro¬ 
duced by Tl\e Laboratory 
Theatre of Mwipur. Invit¬ 
ed to perform in London 
by the Waterman’s Art 
Centre to mark the SOth 
anniversary of India’s 
Independence, the play 
stunned critics with its 
powerful imagery, and 
perhaps a bit of culture 
shock. Macbeth came 
alive in ail its contempo¬ 
raneity. The root of 
power struggle in the 
play has been traced back 
to its origins in tribal con- 
tlict. To haunting effect. 

'Tliere are a series of 
innovations. For instan¬ 
ce, Macbeth and Lady 
Macbeth are both played 
by the same actor. In inter¬ 
preting this story of ruth¬ 
less ambition, intrigue 
and self-annihilation, 
director Lokendra Aram- 
bam has freely used sha- 
manistic dance, tribal 
imagery and martial arts. 

The British actors who 
took part had to learn the 
Thang Ta — a unique 
martial arts tradition. 

Rituals of the Meiteis, an ethnic com¬ 
munity in Manipur, have been incorpora¬ 
ted in the play, which has gelled rather 
well with Shakespeare's fascination 
with the supernatural. As a result, the 
play is fraught with deep philosophical 
understanding and yet seems to belong 
to the earliest days of civilization in 
certain ways. 

’’Our Macbeth is acted out in a delica¬ 
te balance of the natural elements. The 


whole drama unfolds in the world of 
man based on Mother Earth—that is the 
Earth, the stage," writes Arambam in his 
production notes. "The Earth is isolated, 
kept naked, open and is the venue of the 
relentless struggle by man for domina¬ 
tion, presence and building up of identi¬ 
ties. The water all around is, however, 
quite unobtrusive and symbolic of the 
seed of life from where life’s drama 
began. Water is also where the spirit of 
the dead shall be subsumed, which 
makes everything fall into eternal 



A Manipuri rendition of Macbeth 
enthreds the audience in London 


silent boats criss-cross each other, build¬ 
ing up the climax for the battle scene. 
The moving of Birnam Wood to Dunsi- 
nane has been done using reed mats as 
cover. The play turns full circle as he is 
killed by Macduff. The body is put on a 
boat which slowly floats away into the 
distance. As darkness falls on the river, 
the only thing one can sec are the boats 
with the soldiers bearing flaming 
torches. 

The denouement is complete but the 
play isn’t over yet. Almost as if by 
magic, the tide recedes, 
showing land masses and 
small islands that were 
previously concealed. 
Three women dressed in 
white walk over the 
exposed land towards the 
stage. It is as though they 
arc under a spell, walking 
on water. As they writhe 
and roll on stage in their 



balance." 

Almost symbolically the play begins 
with Macbeth’s death and works back¬ 
wards. As the dead Macbeth is dressed 
and brought back to life, the scene 
changes to Dunsinane where Macbeth is 
preparing for war. Step by step, he 
approaches his nemesis. His fate is seal¬ 
ed once he commands his army to fight 
the forces of Malcolm. 

Torches light up the dark river as the 


shamanistic trance, the 
cycle of ritual killings 
begins again, hinting at the unending 
chain of violence. 

This was a production unlike anyth¬ 
ing l.ondon had seen before. Kudos to 
director Lokendra Aramh irn for attemp¬ 
ting such a bold, and in certain ways radi¬ 
cal, performance. And that Xoo in the 
heartland of Shakespeare’s own 
country. • 
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Sound of 
Music 

That \s what takes Paris-based Dehen 
Bhattacharya across the continents in search of 

folk tunes 


T his is the story of a quest Ibr 
sound, a hunt for musical 
grounds. Of a man who travell¬ 
ed from the Mediterranean to 
China in a single-minded pur¬ 
suit, recording his musical experiences. 
He has been aptly called the 'musical 
Marco Pi)lo'— one who connects 
people and their customs. 

l^bcn Bhattacharya, who now lives 
in Paris, had no fonnal education. "I 
attended my uncle Harih^tr Shustri's tol 
in Benares and that is the only education 
I received in my childhood," .said Bhat¬ 
tacharya, sitting in his sprawling draw¬ 
ing room during a brief stop-over in Cal¬ 
cutta. "Music entered my life through 
my father who, an Ayurvedic doctor, 
had a keen ear for music," he recalled. 

At 19, Bhattacharya began working 
as a journalist in a press agency. Soon 
after, he got in touch with musicologist 
Allan Danielou and became his co¬ 
author for different books. The one on 
north-lndian music took him to London 
where he learnt the ropes and became a 
pirpd|Mcer, working with the BBC for 
Tftm Programme. Noted musicologist 
Alec Robertson produced Bhattacha¬ 
rya's first programme in 1952. 

With a microphone in hand and a port¬ 
able tape recorder slung across his 
shoulder, Bhattacharya followed emin¬ 
ent guitarists, Manitas De Plata and 
Joseph Reinhardt, who were working on 
the music of the gypsies. That was 1954. 
"Some of the gypsies had never seen an 
Indian. But they were certain that 1 
understotxl their language and put their 
.skin again.st mine to say that I was''one 


of ihenr," reminisced Bhattacharya. 

Since then, Bhattacharya has record¬ 
ed music at the gypsy festivals of Sainte- 
Marie dc la Mcr; that of Serbs, Croats 
and Muslims together at Sarajevo; of 
Mauritanian Griois and Bedouins from 
the Middle-Last. He has produced 140 
albums recorded in about M countries 
across Asia and Europe and 22 documen¬ 
taries — a tuneful testimony to the 
zealousness of this musical missionary. 
A couple of his films have made it to 




Bhattacharya has produced 140 
albums and 22 documentaries. A 
couple of his films have made it to 
some major international festivals 


major international 

festivals like Cannes and 
Venice. 

D ecolonisation,. Cold 
War, nationalistic 

fervour — neither of 
the.se could interrupt 
Bhattacharya\s musical 
mission. At a time when 
distant cultures and exo¬ 
tic music were the exrlu- 
sive preserve of We.stem 
rc.scarchers, Deben Bhat¬ 
tacharya was studying 
European folklore. 

His quest turned him 
into a globe-trotter of 
sorts. On numerous pho¬ 
tographs and in spool 
after spool of tape, he 
recorded sights, sounds 
and songs culled from 
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age-old civilisations. Bhal- 
tacharya moved in a fully-equipped van 
bought with money advanced by the 
EMI and completed his project — 
London-Benares: The Gypsy Route. "I 
was looking for a link between the gyps¬ 
ies of Europe and those of India/' Bhat- 
tacharya explains. 

At a time when young men headed 
East to meet international socialists, this 
Indian explorer travelled through the vil¬ 
lages of Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Ruma¬ 
nia, Russia and Hungary. It is in 
Hungary where Bhattacharya met his 
guru — ethnomusicologist Zoltan 
Kodaly. Kodaly had already made a 
name for himself after he succeded in 
blending 'popular* and 'classicar music 
in Europe within the tradition of 
romanticism. 

Bhattacharya* s profound knowledge 
i of the cultures of eastern and southern 
Europe, Africa and Asia helped him 
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seek out and preserve the purest and the 
most representative forms of folk music 
and dance existing in our times. Today, 
he can take credit for enhancing Western 
appreciation of this fascinating study. 

"Currently Fm busy working on three 
CD series which arc being released by 
Vista-International, Edison, USA; Fre- 
meaux & Associates, Paris; and New 
Earth Records, Munich," Bhattacharya 
said. Most of his earlier work has been 
sponsored by the UNESCO. 

T he ethnomusicologist and his wife 
Dr Jhama Bhattacharya touched 
down on Calcutta recently, en route to 
Dhaka, where Bhattacharya had been 
invited by Mukti Joddha Jadughar to 
deliver a speech. Jhama, incidentally, 
shares her husband’s passion for music. 
She prepares catalogues and publicity 
material and also looks after her hus¬ 
band’s huge archival collection. 


Music of Banglades^h is this septuage¬ 
narian's latest passion. "It was at Banga 
Sanskriti Sammclan in I9S4, in Calcut¬ 
ta, that I first recorded folk songs of East 
Bengal," he reminisced. "I am now work¬ 
ing on the thematic presentation of what 
I had seen in 1971 during the Liberation 
War." In that hour of crisis, Bhattacha¬ 
rya went around in the refugee camps in 
Calcutta and Kalyani, looking for songs 
from East Bengal. Bhattacharya has in 
his collection a five-hour disc of songs 
he had recorded at that time besides a 
rare album of songs by Abbassuddin, 
Abdul Halim Chaudhury and Shorab 
Hossain — stalwarts of Bangladeshi 
folk music. 

More ambitious plans are on the 
anvil. Bhattacharya is now l(H)king for¬ 
ward to pnxiucing a double CD record 
of bhatiali songs — sung by boatmen, 
farmers and fishermen in the low-lying 
areas of riverine Bangladesh — and a 
documentary film titled River Songs of 
Bangladesh, Of the d<x:umcntaries he 
has already produced, Asian Insights 
deserves special mention. The film ser¬ 
ies is an attempt to promote a better 
understanding of Asia thmugh music, 
dance, religion and ritual. "It explores 
the day-to-day lives of the Asians most 
of who live by agriculture and therefore 
in villages, often self-contained in their 
social structure and religious beliefs," 
offers Bhattacharya. It is also the story 
of Asians retaining their identities even 
in the face of invasion of Western cultu¬ 
re. 

By showing religious rites and related 
arts, the film seeks to establish that des¬ 
pite surface differences, there are strong 
commom denominators shared by most 
religions of Asia. Music, dance perform¬ 
ances and painting have been captured 
on celluloid in their natural milieu, syn¬ 
chronised with local sounds. "Each film 
is an authentic audio-visual record of a 
lifestyle and what it has to offer to the 
world outside," says Bhattacharya. 

At 76, Bhattacharya is still svelte and 
very inquisitive. He never ceases to 
be amazed by something which he had¬ 
n’t heard before. Music still stirs his soul. 

It’s been a long time ince he began 
his journey. He’s travelled through villa¬ 
ges, crossed continents, has been a 
witness to milestones in history. Life, 
for him, is like a never-ending spool tape 
with musical surprises springing up 
along the way. • 
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BEHAVIOUR 


The etiquette shop 

At inter-act, Bangalore, one can pick up tips on correct social behaviour 


R emember the last lime you hac 
invited your boss over for din¬ 
ner? He could not stop drooling 
over the chicken sashlik, little knowing 
that you had spent the prcvious couple 
of days agonising over 
the arrangements. Even 
as he admired the crockc- 
ly and had nice things to 
say about the flower 
arrangement, there was 
no escaping that sinking 
feeling — of slipping up 
somewhere. In today’s 
image-conscious corpor¬ 
ate world incorrect social 
behaviour simply would 
not do. But Bangaloreans 
can take heart, lisha 
Joseph and Irmgard Kroll 
are here to show the way. 

Until recently, the two 
were socialites, famous 
in the city’s cocktail cir¬ 
cuit for the perfect parlies 
they hosted with effort¬ 
less panache. But then, 
they felt that they could 
do their bit in helping 
people to improve their 
social behaviour and 
entertaining skills, given 
that there was a vacuum 
in that area. The idea, as 
they put it, was to help 
"the modern Indian to be 
comfortable with effec¬ 
tive home management 
and entertaining with 
international flair". And that’s how inter¬ 
act was born. 

"Thanks to the burgeoning informa¬ 
tion technology industry and the multi^ 
nationals who have decided to open up 
shop here, Ba|Kp|ore has of late been see¬ 
ing a lot of inteiiiction between the local 
population and people from other countr¬ 
ies and cultures," explains Joseph. This 
has resulted in radical changes in the 
social scene. People are entertaining a 
lot more now than before. The quality of 
entertainment has become important, 
and social grace and poise have never 
been at a higher premium. 


Joseph and Kroll detest the idea that 
their institution should be kx^ked upon 
as a finishing schix)!. They prefer to call 
it a centre "to which our friends come to 
enhance their social skills". At inter-act 


one learns A to Z of entertaining, start¬ 
ing with planning the invitations to serv¬ 
ing the f(X)d, or even picking up the reci¬ 
pe for a continental dish. 

"With lime, we are bound to become 
increasingly cosmopolitan," comments 
Joseph. "And the importance of being 
able to move confidently and with ease 
at all social levels cannot be over¬ 
emphasised," she adds, citing an exam¬ 
ple. "A lot of people travel abroad 
nowadays, cither on official lours or on 
personal visits. Now, if on such a trip 
you invite guests, or are invited out for 
lunch or dinner, it will stand you in gotxl 


stead to know a little bit about wines and 
which to order when." Keeping in mind 
the fact that most Indians know precious 
little about wines, Joseph and Kroll have 
included a little note on them in their 
course. "Most foreigners 
view Indians as people 
without proper know¬ 
ledge of table etiquette— 
it’s time to change that 
conception’ says 

Joseph, who is also a 
molecular biologist and 
gourmet cook. And it is 
not a good idea to copy 
what the rest of the com¬ 
pany is doing at such 
gatherings either, com¬ 
ments Kroll. "You may 
end up doing the wrong 
things," she says. 

Curiously, when 
Joseph and Kroll announ¬ 
ced the course, more men 
seemed to be interested 
than women. So Joseph 
and Kroll had to design a 
course for men, in which 
they will be covering the 
important aspects of 
entertainment as also 
things like dress code, 
behaviour towards the 
other sex — which would 
vary from culture to cultu¬ 
re — and addressing an 
audience in just three 
sessions. 

Interestingly, people who have enroll¬ 
ed for the first batch happen to be accom¬ 
plished hostesses who do a lot of entertai¬ 
ning. So why are they here? "Well, the¬ 
re’s always scope for improvement," 
says one. "It’s nice to know the correct 
way of doing things." Pipes another, 
".Most of all, this is a great confidence¬ 
building exercise and a lot of fun as 
well." 

So next lime you have doubts as to 
how to lay out your silver cutlery, you 
know who to turn to. • 

Lopmmudm BhMttcMyM/Bmigalom 



Joseph and KroU detestthe idea that inter-act should took 
like a finiiJiing school. They prefer to call it a centre "to 
which our friends come to enhance their social skills" 



















KHAASBAAT 


rmilaMalond- 
kar and San- 
I ^^jay Dutt may 
have enacted 
some really 
I fiery scenes 

in Daud, but apparently 
sparks never flew between 
the couple. Rhea Pillai was 
safely tucked away back 
home in Mumbai, but Dutt 
remained faithful to her 
memory, and steered clear of 
Matondkar on the sets. 

Either that, or Sanjay has 
no intention of falling foul of 
director Ram Gopal Verma, 
who has a well-documented 
passion for Urmila. 


ftcr Aishwa- 
rya Rai — 
1pledged 

would donate 
her eyes after 
her death — Madhuri Dixit 
is the second actress to deve- 





lop a social conscience. She 
recently spent time with 
some disabled and spastic 
children, entertaining them 
with her dancing ability. 
Some of the kids joined in as 
well, and a good time was 
had by all. 

Other actresses could well 
learn a lesson from this kind 
of social commitment — 
especially Sushmita Sen, 
who made such a fetish of 
her love for underprivileged 
children when she was parti¬ 
cipating in the Miss Univer¬ 
se pageant. 




t worked! 
Yes, we’re tal¬ 
king about 
Ravecna Tan- 
don’s cry for 
help — or sui¬ 
cide attempt, meningitis 
attack, call it what you will 

— that landed her in hospital 
for a week. 

Her former boyfriend, 
Akshay Kumar, held out for 
a few days. But then the 
agony of his former love got 
too much for him, and he 
decided to pay her a visit. 
What followed was a tearful 
reunion and now the couple 
are said to be back together. 

How long this will last is 
anybody’s guess. Probably 
as long as either—or both 

— of them remembers to 
stay on the straight and 
narrow. 






RAVEENATANDON 


^ trying 
her best to 
lose all those 
kilos she’d 
piled on over 
the last year. But that doesn’t 
mean she intends to make a 
comeback in the movies. No 
one who took h(!r career as 
an actress seriously would 
ever dream of appearing on 
televisin', without any make¬ 
up, with all her freckles on 
display in their full glory, as 
Bhatt did recently. 

Perhaps she is happiest 
playing producer, after all. 
and who are we to grudge her 
that? • 
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SPOTUGHT 


Bleeding 

HEART 

India knows 
him as an 
outspoken journalist. But 
a conscientious 
politician? Yes. If you are 
thinking that's .stretching 
your sense of humour, 
and too far is too far, 
remember it’s Kuldip 
Nayar we are talking 
about and not any 
run-of-the-mill .sciibe 
dabbling in politics. JTie 
veteran pressman, who 
has been recently 
nominated to the Rajya 
Sabha, has decided to 
spend Rs I crore from the 
MP’s development fund 
for rehabilitating orphans 
and widows in 
troubic-tom J&K. 

Thai’s Job No. I. It’s 




KuMlp Nayar: the philanthrope 

difficult certainly, and the 
modalities haven't yet f 

been worked out, but ii 

Nayar is confident. First, J 

he would identify tho.se v 

organisations doing s 

genuine relief work — c 

that would be separating r 

the grain from the chaff 
and also, hal f the work ^ 

done. Then, he’d route the r 

money through them. ti 


'ATHERS AND RIVALS 


Strange how 
life imitates 
play. Everyone knows 
that Sachin Tendulkar 
and Mohammed 
A 7 .haruddin were 
involved in a tussle of 
sorts till very recently. 
Tondulkar and AxhanuhHn: 


That is. until Sachin 
'deposed' Azharund 
became the captain, while 
the media went 
overboard. 

'Gentleman-cricketer', 
'head firmly on his 
shoulders’, 'at last a 

htamaltonthaatorkl. 



Nayar doesn’t stop 
here, though. Next on his 
agenda is a relief trust for 
Journalists. "As one who 
was in the profession for 
so many years, I want to 
do something concrete for 
my colleagues." he said. 

And why not, Mr 
Nayar? There aren’t 
many who think with 
their hearts. 


thinking captain’, were 
some of the epithets 
heard. Unlike Azhar, 
who.se on-field failures 
extended to brawls with 
the rather mild Indian 
paparazzi wanting to 
click his lady love Sangita 
BiJIani. 

Well, Azhar’s cooled 
now. But the competition 
between the skip and his 
former chief seems to be 
on. With a difference, 
though. And all because 
of the stork. While the 
captain’s wife, Anjali, is 
due soon—and she can 
pul her specialisation as 
paedialriciantogoodusc 
— BiJIani, probably, is 
more relaxed, minus her 
reel and real life dramas. 
And, of course. Azhar’s 
buck in form. 

For us, it’s going to be 
one long wait. Just to .see 
how the genes shape up. 


Citizen 

SEN 

■ 

i ■ Chowrm- 
ghee Lane, Calcutta 
wasn’t Just a 
brick-and-asphalt 
backdrop. With its dark 
facades, cobbled lanes 
and crumbling mansions, 
it was an overwhelming 
piesence. Just as Dickens’ 
London always was. Or 
Dostoyevsky’s St. 
Petersburg. Almost a 
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counter-magnet to those 
playing out their parts. 
The focus today is 
different. Aparna Sen’s 
Undying City is the 
protagonist, and the 
players Just pretexts. 

John Hamilton is an 
American. But in his 
fictional eyes, Calcutta is 
dead. He sends Pia 
Catherine Scarletli 
iDeepika Roy) of 
















CompiJed by ANANDA KAMAL SEN 


Indo-ltalian parentage to 
research the city for his 
film. Catherine meets 
Subha Ranjan Mullick 
(Anjan Dutta) and starts 
looking through his eyes. 
The Maidan at dawn, 
European cemeteries. 
Coffee House, old 
bookshops, trundling 
tramcars, rain-washed 
roads, politics, drama, 
jwetry.. .quintessential 
Calcutta with its 
European soul. She is 
caught up in the vortex, 
waking up to the city and 
its undying spirit 



Apama Sen: repaying a 
debt? 

Hamilton’s original story. 
Death Of A City, is 
dumped as Calcutta takes 
over Catherine’s 
consciousness. 

For the moment. Sen is 
not talking about the film. 
Maybe, she’s worried that 
she has to do justice to her 
subject in only six 
episrxles. 


MOREOVER. 


Fall season 


Summer’s gone. Well, 
almost. And it’ll be one 
long half-year acoming. So, Who 
celebrates the most? No prizes for 
guessing. It’s that rarefied breed— 
fashion designers to be exact. And they 
all seem to be coming out of hibernation. 
Never mind if the mercury is yet to dip, 
the Fall-Winter collection is ready for 
display. 

First to put up his line was Tarun 
Tahiliani who held a fashion show in Taj 
Palace, New Delhi, on 6 September. The 
suave dressmaker was at his sartorial 
best: crepes, chiffons, laces and 
exclusive designs based on the 
Padshahnamah. 

Not that it ends with Tahiliani. J.J. 





RUPINDERSHAHMA 



J.J.Val«ya:liow 


Valaya’s inspiration probably comes 
from elsewhere. His honeymwn, if you 
didn’t know. The talented Sikh will be 
presenting seven collections at the Le 
Meridien in Delhi on 28 September. And 
the designs? Punjab and shaadi, of 
course. In fact, a part of the show will 
move pardes. (That’s just to .show 
‘them’ how good we are, if not the best!) 

Good or best, Ashish Soni, who’ll be 
presenting/ m'j: exotic designs on I 
October, prefers to rai.se the curtains on 
D-day itself, while Rina Dhaka carries 
on undaunted—the only concession 
being a small exclusive show for the 
press and her devoted clientele. 

Some ‘winter’ ahead, considering the 
.season’.s first tip-off. 



'W"«ttiaka:pHv«|pp„^ 
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O R I S S A 

The numbers game 

J.B. Patnaik defeats the first no-confidence motion against 

his government 


I I was ihe night ol Saturday the I3lh. A nighl of high 
drama in iho Orissa Assembly. The 147-member House 
was putting the finishing touches to the first Opposition- 
sponsored no-confidence motion against the 0)ngrcs- 
s( I) government. 

The motion had been moved at the instance of Janata Dal 
leader Ashok Das and Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) leader in 
the House, Bikram Keshari Deo. The move was also backed 
by the Jharkhand Mukti Morcha (JMM). 

At the end oI a marathon debate, stretching over two 
days, Spcakei Chiniarnani 
Dyan Samantaray announc¬ 
ed the predictable results; 53 
voles had been cast for the 
motion, while 81 were cast 
against. 

Hariharan Karan, an Inde¬ 
pendent MLA, abstained, 
while 12 other members — 
including high-profile ones 
like Nandini Satpathy of the 
Congress, environment mini¬ 
ster P.K, Dash, and CPI 
leader Prasanna Kumar 
Panda — were conspicuous 
by their absence during the 
motion. 

Earlier, in an hour- 
and-a-half long diatribe, 
chief minister J.B. Patnaik 
dismissed all charges of "cor¬ 
ruption" and "mismanage¬ 
ment" levelled against his 
government as "false and 
concocted". 

"I will resign if a single charge is proved," thundered the 
chief minister of Orissa. 

Rejecting the Opposition's demand that he step down and 
order fresh poRi the chief minister asserted that his govern¬ 
ment had every right to rule as it had won a popular mandate in 
every election — from Lok Sabha to panchayat to civic — in 
the last two-and-a5half years. 

J.B. Patnaik stoutly defended his "foreign trips" as well as 
his government's decision to clinch the deal with a Singapore- 
based company to set up a major port at Dhamra, without hav¬ 
ing floated a global tender. The estimated cost of this project 
stands at Rs 750 crore. 

The chief minister also vehemently refuted allegations that 
he was shielding advocate-general Indrajit Ray for personal 
reasons. Ray has been accused by Anjana Mishra of attempt¬ 


ing to rape her. The CM informed the Hou.se that he had 
already submitted a report to the Central Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion (CBI) after conducting a confidential inquiry into Anjana 
Mislira’s allegations against Indrajit Ray. But Patnaik also 
said that the advocate-general would not be asked to resign 
before he was convicted. 

"You may submit all your allegations, alongwnh affida¬ 
vits, before the Lokpal. 1 will accept its verdict," Patnaik told 
the Opposition. 

Reacting shjirply to the Janata Dal-BJP’s efforts to label his 


regime a "hhaguali sarkar" (government of shareholders), 
J.B. Patnaik took the opportunity to lambast the Opposition 
leadership in the state. 

The chief minister taunted the Janata Dal and its various fac¬ 
tions for indulging in a "cold war" over the issue of Biju Pat¬ 
naik's succession. He advised the party to "protect itself 
from the destructive forces within the Dal that were planning 
to divide the state into "western", "coastal" and "northern" 
Orissa. 

Patnaik taunted the BJP and commented that the party did 
not have enough su^ength in the House to move a no- 
confidence motion on its own! 

Confident of emerging victorious in the numbers game that 
night, the chief minister went to the extent of expressing 
regret over the fact that the state Opposition was a fragmented 
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force today, 

Earlier, initiating the debate, leader of the Opposition. 
Ashok Das, alleged that neither the House nor the people had 
any confidence left in the J.B. Patnaik government. The slate 
government, said the Janata Dal leader, had alienated itself 
from the people because of rampant corruption, deteriorating 
law-and-order situation, growing unemploymenlt 



OPPOSITION MOVES: a protest rally in Cuttack 


More than 20 members of the Opposition tried to highlight 
the corrupt practices of the Congress regime and comer J.B. 
Patnaik. But even before the CM gave his lengthy reply, it had 
become clear that the Opposition was in no position to actual- 
ly embarrass Patnaik. With a strength of 79 members, the Con¬ 
gress was always comfortably placed against the Janata Dal- 
BJP-JMM combine’s tally of 58. 

So. what was the point of the no-confidence motion if its 
result was such a foregone conclusion? "We wanted to con¬ 
vey the message that the people of Orissa do not want this 
government anymore," explained BJP leader B.K. Deo. Add¬ 
ed Mansid Ekka of the JMM, "We wanted to show that this 
government has become a burden upon the Adivasis as well as 
the people who live in the hills and jungles." 

In the Janata Dal. the Ashok Das camp appeared satisfied 
that their leader had taken on the Congrcss(I) on the floor of 
the House and demonstrated that their party was united. But 
there were many in the Dal ranks who felt that the motion was 
"hurried" and "ill-planned". 

Followers of senior Dal leader Bijoy Mohapatra felt that, in 
the end, J.B. Patnaik used the motion to his advantage as he 
was confident that the Opposition was not prepared for the 
debate. And the CM also knew that the charges against the 
government would mostly be levelled against the finance 
department, headed by deputy CM and finance minister Bas- 
ant Biswal. So, it was a gc^ opportunity for Patnaik to silen¬ 
ce the Opposition, embarrass the ambitious Biswal and walk 
away with the honours. 

At the end of it all, Ashok Das told Sunday: "We wanted to 
discuss a lot of points on the floor of the Assembly and expose 
the various misdeeds of the government. And we did that." 

On his part, J.B. Patnaik dismissed the whole affair as 
"part of an Opposition game". "There is nothing to say. The 
motion was a feeble attempt by the Opposition leaders to try 
and unite their scattered forces through a common program¬ 
me. Otherwise, the no-confidence motion was of no con¬ 
sequence," signed off the CM. • 


BIHAR 

Time’s up! 

Fanner CM Jagannath Mishra is 
remanded to judicial custody 

O n 30 July, when LalcH) Prasad Yadav was remandccLto 
judicial custody in connection with the multi-crore ani¬ 
mal husbandry department (AHD) scam, of the many 
slogans reverberating through Patna—from the courtroom to 
Beur Model Jail — was; "'ImIoo ko jail kyon, Mishra ko hail 
kyon (Why was Laloo jailed, when Mishra was granted bail)?" 

A month-and-a-half later, the scores were level. On the mor¬ 
ning of 16 September, former Bihai chief minister and vete¬ 
ran Congressman Jagannath Mishra followed in the footsteps 
of his successor and political rival. 

In stark contrast to the hysterical scenes that had greeted 
Laloo’s passage to prison, Mishra was accompanied by just a 
handful of supporters and some close relatives as he surrender¬ 
ed before the special Central Bureau of Investigation (CBl) 
court in Patna. 

Justice S.K. Lai remanded Rajya Sahha member Jagannath 
Mishra to judicial custody and handed him over to authorities 
of Beur Jail. Mishra was first escorted to Beur, on the outskirts 
of the slate capital. But then, in a surprise move, he was whisk¬ 
ed away to the Bihar Military Police (BMP) mess, where 
Laloo had been spending his days in captivity before being 
admitted to the Indira Gandhi Institute of Medical Sciences 
(ICilMS). 

"Jagannath Mishra is entitled to Z categoiy security, and it 
was not possible for the administration to provide it in the jail 


BROUGHT TO BOOK: Mishra surrenders in Patna 
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END OF THE ROAD: BMP campus. Patna 

premises, " observed a Bear official. 

With Jagannuth Mishra’s surrender, all those charge- 
sheeted in case m». RC 20A/%, have been brought to book. 
Excepi Sajal Chakravarty, the bureaucrat who has managed to 
elude the CBI dragnet till now. 

For Mishra, the die had been cast on 12 September, when 
the Supreme Court rejected his bail plea. A couple of days 
earlier, the CBI special court in Patna had issued a non- 
bailablc arrest warrant against the three-time Bihar chief mini¬ 
ster in connection w ith case no. RC 20A/% in the AHD scam. 

Jagannath Mishra has been hauled up for — recommend¬ 
ing the extension of scam kingpin Shyam Behari Sinha; writ¬ 
ing a letter, dated 23.8.90., to chief minister Laloo Prasad 
Yadav, requesting him to confine the investigation of the vigi¬ 
lance case (No.34/90, dated 9.8.90.) against the AHD, to mem¬ 
bers of the central purcha.se committee only; and allotting a 
telephone connection from his MP quota to the daughter- 
in-law of Shyam Behari Sinha. 

With this, Jagannath Mishra's political career has turned 
full circle. For decades, the Mishra brothers — former Bihar 
chief minister L.N. Mishra and his younger sibling Jagannath 
— dominated Bihar politics. Jagannath Mishra’s hold over 
his vote-bank was clear from his five successive wins from 
the Jhanjharpur Assembly seal. He became chief minister of 
Bihar for the first time in 1970, a post he was to hold twice 
later. Till he lost the top job to Laloo Prasad Yadav in March 
1995. 

Today, Jagannath Mishra is a lonely man. on the brink of 
political oblivion. The Congress has all but washed its hands 
off its former chief minister. The man himself has done his 
cause little good by openly criticising the parly leadership at 
the stale and central levels. And though his Congress Bachao 
Andolan failed to take off, he did enough to antagonise All 
India Congress Committee (AICC) chief Sitaram Kesri and 
his men. 

"The judicial verdict will come later. But the political ver¬ 
dict is clear: Jagannath Mishra is finished. He has no support- 
base left in the state," observes Bihar Pradesh Congress Com¬ 
mittee (BPCC) chief Sarl’araz Ahmad. 

While state Congress Legislature Party leader Ramashray 
Prasad Singh says that Jagannath Mishra’s imprisonment is 
"most unfortunate", there is no hiding the fact that the state 


unit of the party is not really btnhered about the fate of their for¬ 
mer leader. 

Abandoned by his pariymen, Mishra is being rubbished by 
the Opposition in Bihar. "There’s no hue and cry over his 
imprisonment as he is no longer an important political figure," 
opines Sushil Kumar Mody, B.IP, leader of the Opposition in 
the Assembly. "Discarded by the Congress, alienated by mem¬ 
bers of his own caste, this was the last blow," he adds. 

Chandrika Rai, Janata Dal leader, also believes that "Jagan¬ 
nath Mishra d(^s not matter in Bihar politics anymore'" and 
feels that Laloo should learn a lesson from the Congressman's 
predicament. "If Jagannath Mishra institutionalised corrup¬ 
tion in Bihar, Laloo Yadav popularised it," says the son of for¬ 
mer Bihar CM Daroga Rai. 

Indeed, the only time that Jagannath Mishra is spoken of 
these days, it is with reference to Laloo Prasad Yadav. 
"Congress Bihar mein hhrashtachar ki janani hai, aur Udoo 
uski upaj luii (Congress is the mother of corruption in Bihar, 
and Laloo the end pniducD," says Ganesh Yadav, senior Jana¬ 
ta Dal leader. 

At 60, Jagannath Mishra does appear to be headed for pre¬ 
mature retirement from effective politics. His bclv>ngings 
have already been shifted from the sprawling, official 
bungalow which he had refused to vacate till now. 

"I know that 1 am innocent. 1 have full faith in the judiciary 
and in God," is what Jagannath Mishra has been reiterating for 
months. But he will need a lot more than just faith to resurrect 
his political career. • 

Nmv0dZahlr/PmtnB 

P eople*s stag e 

A remote south Bengal village conducts 
a unique theatrical experiment 

T he Left Front government in West Bengal claims that 
the promotion of a ‘hcolthy’ culture has been a major 
achievement during the last two decades of its rule. But 
although considerable amoimt of money is spent eveiy 
year for the purpose, most of itgoes to organise uiban extra¬ 
vaganzas. A colhtboiative experiment by fbe villagers of a 
remote part in south Bengal and young activists of a street 
theatre group has sought to venture beyond this scenario. 

JanasansMti, an orgaiiiss^CHi winch has been wpiicing 
in the ileld of rural theatre for 12 years, developed the idea 
drawing iipon the ttadition of community culture in the 
counttysi^. Its branch in Digambaipur village tinder: 
Patharpralima Mode in the Sunderban area set up the 
stage) a yearago. By now.ithas beco> 
me diecentre of a systeihatic yet spohtaneem cultural exer¬ 
cise for die local folk. 

Recently, the people of die locality sent a mai^ petition 
to Buddhadev Biluutachaiya, the state’s minister fw infnr- 
nuttion and etdture, detailing dieir effort exhorting 
himton^iicatetheexperiraentineveiypandhayat. * 

In Digamtnrpur, the royal sum of Rs 10,243.90—the 
cost of building the 1,000-sq.ft stage —was raised by the 
villagers dKmselves. With a population of nearly 154)00. 
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TAMIL NADU 

Killer cops 

The alarming number of custody deaths 
reflects M. KarunanidhVs failure to 
discipline the police force 

T he image of any stale government is, lo some extent, 
determined by the public perception about its law- 
enforcing agencies. And so, one of the biggest problems 
facing Tamil Nadu chief minister M. Karunanidhi is the foct 
that his police force is labelled as one of the worst in the 
country. 

The findings of the Justice V. Khalid Commission, consti¬ 
tuted some years back, at the behest of the Madras High Court 
to look into habeas corpus petitions, stated quite clearly that 
something was "seriousljTwrong with the police administra¬ 
tion in the slate". 

And things have only got worse since then. 

"The Tamil Nadu police force consists of scoundrels and 
rogues. Nearly 75 per cent of the force is rotten, and has 
brought disrepute to the entire department," M. Karunanidhi 
had thundered after dethroning Jayalalitha to become chief 
minister of Tamil Nadu. 

The reign of the All India Anna Dravida Munnetra Kazha- 



manctia at 




collect aeeded for the (wnstriK^: Mtkt, 

ceineii^bahtihKi«.i<^aAdhay. 
cAa itself had turned into a feithfid,* says 
' "ah''di^ahisef in fituto 

>:' And the ef ev«^ 

inohdi, die vniaitha lath^^a^ fhemuktattumha for 
dwir ^mta /Mrah (nooth^^ hsstival)^ Since January 
19%; it has haooine^tnlturid meedi^ 



FAILED PROMISES: CM M. Karunanidhi 

gam (AIADMK) supremo, was often described as "Police 
Raj". There was steadily growing criticism over police high¬ 
handedness, and brutality. 

After assuming office, Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam 
(DMK) CM Karunanidhi pledged to give a more humane face 


of many parts of the South 24 Parguias district. 

Folk perftHDiing arts such as roi^u. and pup¬ 

petry nungle with innovative modern forms like ‘third 
theatre’ and ‘forum theatre’ at the mukta mancha. The cul¬ 
tural exerejM has also had a marked ^ect on the social pro¬ 
file of the tuea. The strongest blows haye been dealt to 
boqdeggingi gambling, family violence and 
communalism. 

‘Forum theatre’ is a form developed by Janasanskriti 
wMch attempts to solve community and family problems 
througih drama.-The real problem situation is enacted in 
front of an audience. The actors try to improvi.se actions 
andbdiaviour thatcould lead tpasolution rather than acon- 
fjmihmkm. Even somebody from the audience can irtierve- 
ne and act out what he or she thinks could be t better wc^ to 
teach the goalv And the way the unM^stictaed. send- 
literate men «id women go about it is to be seen to be 
believed. 

TWenO'-four branches of Janasanskriti have been work¬ 
ing in three West Bengal districts widi dieir ‘theatre Of the 


formanoes in different parts of India and alnssid, a imtable 
dtxasion being the 

.lit Digambmpur, they have sh^ roots in die local soil 


nmmion. However, pahonage is lacd^ tilt how, except 
hmn Sudld M the veter# Mar^ 
idecdofue. 

So little chance that die rtllfig Leftists woidd 
redognise hi^ 

; IPTA’s motm; ’‘Feople’s theatre stars the people". • 
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SPORTS 


■ ,>■’ ’ 


to the police force. But things haven't quite worked out as plan¬ 
ned. While during the five-year AIADMK reign from 1991 to 
1996, HOdeJiths in police lock-ups were recorded, at least 15 
custodial deaths have already been reported during the 
14-month-old DMK regime. 

Aware of the growing anti-police sentiment among the 
people of the state, Karunanidhi recently warned that murder 
cases would be registered against the police personnel found 
responsible for lock-up deaths. 

A similar warning had 
been sounded by the then 
chief minister Jayalalitha, 
during a police officials 
meet, in 1994. She had even 
threatened to have the errant 
cops arrested under the 
Goondas Act. But the police 
had turned a deaf ear to all 
this and continued with their 
strong-ann tactics. 

Last fortnight, another 
shameful chapter was added 
to the never-ending saga of 
police atrocities in Tamil 
Nadu. The Cuddalorc princi¬ 
pal sessions court convicted 
DOI tn BA I- A.rm..r CM “ 8n>up of policcmeti found 

woman. 

Padmini. a thread-worker, had been gang-raped in the 
Annamalainagar police station on the night of 2 June, 1992 
Investigations revealed that the police personnel had stripped 
Padma and then beaten her on the breasts with lathis in an 
effort to extract a confession from her husband, who was 
accused of stealing ceiling fans. But despite losing her hus¬ 
band, who died in police custody, and being brutally raped by 
the policemen, the unlettered Padmini had the courage to fight 
for justice. More than five years later, her prayers have been 
answered and the guilty cops have been punished. 

Spurred on by this, Karunanidhi issued a fresh directive to 
his police force. The chief minister said that senior police offi¬ 
cers can no longer disown responsibility for custodial torture 
and killings and that they too will face action along with 
any lower-level officials in-charge of the police stations 
where such incidents occur. 

The police have also been directed to obtain the signature 
of a witness before airesting any ‘suspect’ and immediately 
inform the family or friends of the individual they pick up for 
interrogation. 

Karunanidhi made it clear that he was giving a "last chan¬ 
ce" to police officials to redeem themselves. 

But immediately afterwards, a middle-aged man died in a 
police station of Vellore. He had been brought to thana of this 
taluka town in connection with a complaint of ‘trespass’ and 
‘assault’. The incident triggered widespread public re.sent- 
ment in the area/^jit^ 

With the law-^b^pers determined to adopt methods more 
foul that fair, human rights bodies in this part of the country 
U^t that a judicial probe must be made mandatory in every 
;t®iase. "With the faith in the police system having eroded,, 
the court is the only resort for those seeking justice," says one 
activist. • 

Srm&dhmrniM/mMdM 


Foui play 

The Calcutta Maidan is a hot-bed of 
controversy today 

F ootball may well be the latest entrant in the ever- 
widening scam network, if allegations against some offi¬ 
cials of East Bengal club of Calcutta arc proved. To 
make matters worse, the Calcutta Police is also investigating 
the presence of several foreign footballers on the Maidan. 

East Bengal, scheduled to take on Japanese champions 
Verdi Kawasaki, in the Asian Cup Winners Cup competition 
played on a home-and-away basis, will be travelling to Tokyo 
in mid-0:tober. In the application for visas, the club has inclu¬ 
ded 4.3 names on its list. On the face of it, this is a routine appli¬ 
cation, because club supporters across the globe ir,»vel with 
their favourite team. 

In East Bengal’s case, 
however, external affairs 
ministry sources doubt the 
credentials of quite a few of 
these "supporters." The alle¬ 
gation is that the club is col¬ 
lecting a huge sum — pul at 
Rs 3 lac each — from each 
.of the fans to help them with 
their vi.sas. This sum is said 
to include a life- 
membership, actual visa 
costs and a hefty donation. 

The "donation", it is alle¬ 
ged, is being collected to 
raise funds for the team’s 
expenses in travel and slay. 

It is known that despite seve¬ 
ral sponsorship deals with 
companies ranging from. 
bi.scuits to spices, the club 
does not even have the funds 
to return the Rs 12 lac loan 
taken from its parent body, 
the Indian Football Associa¬ 
tion (IFA). 

The huge expen.ses in .sending a 24-mcmber official delega¬ 
tion, including 16 players, have to be raised somehow, say 
club officials. 

The worst aspect of this "deal" is that two of the visa applic¬ 
ants are reportedly Bangladeshi nationals travelling on Indian 
passports. This is a criminal offence which, if proved, could 
get the club into serious trouble. East Bengal secretary 
Dipak (Paltu) Das, however, denies collection of funds and 
puts the onus of the "dual citizenship" issue on government 
agencies involved in granting passports. "Wc are concerned 
about our supporters and if 5,000 of them want to travel with 
us, we will simply forward their names," he added. 

However, East Bengal has to route its application for visas 
through the IFA and the All Indian Football Federation 
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ON THE WRONG FOOT: common sight on the Maidan 


(AIFF). AIFF secretary K.N. Mour, however, has staled that 
his office will only entertain the names of the East Bengal dele¬ 
gation comprising 24 players and officials. 

The investigation into the entire visa issue is expected to be 
taken up hy the police's Security Control wing. The Banglade¬ 
shi matter could turn out to be a serious embarrassment, or 
worse, for the assisiancereportcdly rendered by a stale govern¬ 
ment sports department official. West Bengal sports minister 
Subhash Chakravarty’s name is also being dragged into this 
controversy. 

A thorough investigation would be welcomed by all concer¬ 
ned as it would help clear the air. 

In the meantime, a related controversy is threatening to trip 
four leading clubs in the city, including East Bengal. 

Security Control will be probing the presence of several 
foreign footballers turning out for East Bengal, Mohun 
.Bagan, Mohammedan Sporting and Peerless. These Super 
Division scKccr giants have, allegedly, "imported” players 
from Nigeria, Kenya and Brazil, without playing it by the 
rules. 

The police contend that there would have been nothing 
wrong if they had been amateurs. But having learnt that Chee- 
ma Okcric, his brother Louis, Kodrigues, Lawrence, Omollo, 
Prelo and Domingo are all playing for hefty amounts, the 
police have questioned their right to earn a living here without 
necessary notification to the government. 

A foreigner staying in the country for over a month should 
him.self inform Security Control. It is learnt that none of the.se 
players are registered with the Foreigners' Registration Offi¬ 
ce, Calcutta. 

A Mohun Bagan officu.’ has slated that the club had obtain¬ 
ed a clearance for Cheema Okerie after paying Rs 15,000 to 
the AIFF. So, any queries in this regard should be directed to 
the federation. But the others have adopted a waii-and-watch 
policy. 

For East Bengal, in particular, the wait could be agonising. 
Besieged by problems, the red-and-golds are caught on the 
•wrongfoot. • 


TEL E VI SIOM 


SHOBHRAGUPTA 


He’s got the 1^ 


Milind Soman is a treat to watch 

M Uind Soman is a dish. There’s nothing new about 
WeWe known for a long time foat he lodes goii^' 
enough to eat,'even when he’s been up dose and p(pi(B<Ai^ 
with Madhu Sapre and sundiy pythons. 

What we’ve been looking for in The Man VVlio Is A 
Hunk are signs that he can emote. Sometime towards die 
ehdofthe shott-livedA Mouthful QfSky, we began getdilg 
indications that the hunk was not just hewn out pf rock. He 
hadlife. 

But before he (and the other models, who got bh»ks in 
AMOS, Ranjeev Mulchandani, Mukul Dev, Shiuli Suth 
aya), could dig his heels in, the serial was off the air, 
Mukullifov isnowaris* MliiMiiiiBjiMiiM 
iiig star aspiratit, Shiuli is ^ 

doing her thing in music pPIPil^lPIIIHIHHIH 
'' yidec»; : -' and'' Milihd 
Sbniiih is back, after a 
'bicaL,in'A couple' 

.. '(Tuesday, 

8.3G'()m,ii2edis.^stoiy 
.'Of.apuBu.hhruIy whichis 

.'all Sboiitfive women—' s' TV ■! 

dtmifoBering motho- and t 'j 

.'foor'’;tinildd .daughters---- f 

and how diin^ go with d f -. 

them. Its chi<^attracti(m \< :■ 

is RajesbWah Sachdeva, < . M m' 

the girl Who got a nation* •« ' 

al award for her role In j ■ Ip ,VJv . 

SbyamBaud’s-Saria- ’ w • d' •'iS '.'M'-. 

> . and ft i, . 

pleasute watching her go thiough her paces. 

What is as much fun is loddng at Milind Soman, play¬ 
ing ho^beau, who is forced into marrying an elder sister so 
he can stay near his beloved. 

He’s got effect, now. And lie’s saying his lines with fee* 
Ung. This is no longer a modd, skiituig the edges of dialo* 

: gue with the hdp of dic^n, ni^y; this isa man who is tiy* 
ihg to put hiihself ill fob situation^ and seeing where he can 
goffrom there. 

Director BarvfUi Bde^opdao has something going in. 
Margarita. She has intdrafoiS chanctets with interesting, 
motivations. .Vetenin aettm Hadiradid a Ipidy caineo. 

What Parvdi Bdag^Qidlunfo^^ 
fy cpmmpn|dlii^,;me ieiid’s meticdbiAd^ to i^ 
l(»k--irdtiQban housdt, atthc^ph^'C kitdidis, lush fielfo; 
^ could overWhetm foe ^my. 

And foiogs also need to be .stirred about a’bit. In the last 
i^fode Alaipiita. sdto known as Tita, danced in the,arms; 
of nneu^lpiibfod sdfor. Whm with tiie Ik^ 
nittsic. foclyyifoifo ski^, a l^ of time weau by, whh 
^-much'happttn^' 

: Ano^ 1^, m^undiile, fo apm kdh<d Son^ fot cn 

timiwdrfodlBdlnfdjieti^ • 
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KUSUMBHANDARI 


BEGINNING 2H SEPTEMBER, 1997 


ARIES 


(21 March -20 April) 

E ffort can lake you to the 
lop in your field of 
endeavour. You should be 
left in little doubt as to the 
esteem and confidence in 
which other people hold 
you. The hard work and 
sacrifices you have put in 
.over the months and years 
can now' seem worthwhile. 
Health needs more 
protection. 

TAURUS 


(21 April-20 May) 

U sing business finance 
for speculative purposes 
will be a recipe for disaster. 
Commercial profits need to 
be ploughed back into 
expansion schemes. 
Idealistic projects have a 
better chance of being 
translated into practical 
action. Intuitive feelings can 
be misleading when you 
need them most. 

GEMINI 


(21 May-20 June) 

A ims and goals that you 
have been secretly 
pursuing can now come 
within your grasp. You can 
play a vital role in 
humanitarian schemes. Your 
reputation for consistency 
and reliability will probably 
have gone before you. That 
will make it easier for you to 
settle into new jobs or 
positions. 

CANCER 


(21 June-20 July) 

S pend more time alone 
with romantic partners. 
Greater efforts are required 
on your part if trust and 
affection arc to grow 
between you and your 
sweetheart. Businessmen 
will find it difficult to take 
decisions due to other 
people’s contrariness. 


LEO 


(21 July-20 August) 

Y our interests can receive 
a boost, thanks to your 
influential allies in the 
business world. You can 
now loosen the constraints 
of conventional expectations 
and personal inhibitions. Be 
more expansive and 
adventurous. Visiting places 
and planning journeys 
abroad will round up the 
week. 


LIBRA 


(21 September-20 October) 

C onditions will be good 
for making nvw moves 
and launching new 
initiatives. Contacts in 
business and professional 
worlds will back you up or 
give assistance; this can 
really help in the 
establishment of new 
ventures. The odds seem to 
be stacked against your 
achieving ambitious ends. 



VIRGO 


(21A ugusr-20 September) 

B e effective in bringing 
order into chaotic 
situations. Your 
organisational power gels 
you out of messy problems. 
You will also have to handle 
intricate and detailed work. 
Others will value your 
ability to straighten things 
out. 


SCORPIO 


(21 October-20 November) 

L iterary pursuits will 
interest you. Reading 
will be a good idea. You may 
get a chance lo discuss books 
and essays w'ith people 
experienced in this field. 
Keep one ear to the ground 
while you are out and about. 
Spend some time with close 
friends. 


SAGITTARIUS 


(21 November-20 December) 

P eople in whom you have 
confided personal 
secrets can spill the beans. 
Trust can thus be betrayed. 
Tho.se in business must 
maintain their hard-headed 
approach lo financial affairs. 
You must not give special 
terms to friends and 
associates. It‘s best to keep 
parents and romantic 
partners well ap.m. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 January) 

D on’t expect much in the 
way of consistency 
from people in the business 
world. People upon whom 
you rely arc likely to go back 
on their word. There may be 
a good opportunity i‘or 
getting down to 
fundamentals. You may 
unearth some vital 
information. Don't push 
yourself to any great limits. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

Y ou may feel bo.xed in 
with no easy route of 
escape: cestriciivc patterns 
or obligations from the past 
are to blame. They can now 
become so onerous that you 
have to seek some way out. 
Your health could be in 
danger from bad habits that 
you indulged in. It will be a 
good idea lo improve your 
diet. 

PISCES 


(21 February-20 March) 

S hort journeys will solve 
cKCupational or 
business matters. You will 
pick up valuable tips that 
could advance your career. 
Adopt a friendly and 
personable approach 
towards clients. Friends are 
likely lo give you a piece of 
good advice. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


Mvlctoaiiilnito 

■ Congress party presi¬ 
dent Sitaram Kesri is 
back to doing what he does 
best; putting Congressmen 
against each otl^r so that he 
can di vide and rule. 

His latest potshot is the 
post of the Uttar Pradesh 
Congress Committee 
(UPCC) president This has 
been lying vacant ever since 
the then KC chief, Jitendia 
Prasada, became party 
vice-president. 

Pra.sada had been lobby¬ 
ing for one of his men to 
become the UP diief. 


HEARD IN RACE COURSE ROAD 

This iMlr Is only too apparont. 

A GUJRAL-LOYALIST ABOUT SITARAM KESRI 
EYEING I.K.GUJRAL'S JOB 



about not wanting to be POC 
chief, his present job just 
might be in danger if NDT 
becomes the PCC chief. 

For how can the two most 
important posts in the state 
Congress be monopolised 
by Tewaris? Especially, 
when there are Aggarwals, 
Awasthis, Kidwais and 
Yadavs in the race. 


Easing the 
INressure 

■ Business during the 
Durga Puja this year 
won’t be same for Calcutta 
hawkers. Evicted from the 
streets of the city by the Cal¬ 
cutta Municipal Corporation 
(CMC) and dieCalcuttaPoli- 


N Tlwarb win ho booonw 

IlMUPehtorT 

However, as things stand bet¬ 
ween him and Kesri there is 
little doubt of that happe¬ 
ning. At the same time, Kesri 
is not too keen to 'l^stoW 
favours on die other lobby 
— that headed by state CLP 
leader, F^amod Tewari. 

Which is why the latest 
name to do the,rounds is that 
of N.D. Tiwari, of the 
Congress-Tiwari fame, lltat 
way not only will Kesri be 
able to trump Prasada (the 
two don’t get along) but tdso 
dash Pratn^Tewari’s hopes. 

Althouj^ the CLP leader 
claims to be a loy^ist, 
that holds good k as 

ves UP for if 

one btti^ Ptkhksd’s st^ 


1 B A R O M E T E | 


Political parties in Bihar: where they 
stand 

Raalililya Janata M: It’s a walt-and-watch period 
for the ruling R JO. Parly president Laloo Prasad Yadav is in 
judicial custody; his wife flabri Devi is ruling the state; the 
bureaucrat^ is calling the shots; and partymen are 
uncertain about the ftihire. As for its vote-bank, the Yadav 
support-base remaiis intact, but the floating votes, might 
just float avray if Laloo stays away from public gaze for 
long. 


Janata Oah Those owing allegiance to Dal president • 

Sharad Yadav are the nowhere people in Bihar politics 

I K. ^ujral,^Sharad Yadav and Ram Vilas Paswan Now. 
'political necessity’ could see them moving closer to the 

RJO or mustering up a third force with the Left. And they 
havenlyet given up the hope that Nitish Kumar wHI bail 
themout. 


ISangraMiU): A formal alliance with the RJO iimks a 
foregone conclusion. ChachaisalltookeenhBstiind by 
Laloo and Rabri in their hour of need. And fdr the state 
Congress, things just can't get worse. Riding piggy-back 
on the ruling party, it has nothing to lose, and ait least 
someBiingtogaln. 


SiwUi Pity: With Nitish Kumar at the helm, things 
are going quite smoothly for the Samata Party. The original 
cmsadet against Lalbo’8*misrule‘ is in an enviable position 
of strength with aimosf every political party keeping its 
doors open fQf Wm. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


UP: First, the Congress' loss InBiar was the BJP's gain. 
Now, the sidfronbrlgadietMacoRsoMed its position. And 
most impbfbin#, par^ ieada«^i^^^ 

BJP-Stfnata cosine has a real imance of grabbing power 
IhOhar, 

_’L. !. ^ A _A_ ' J.; _ A". 


ce, hawkers in the last few 
motuhs were lobbying hard 
with a section of the Left 
Front leaders to return to the 
streets before the pujas when 
the sale is brisk. 

But their hopes were dash¬ 
ed lasit week. After a high- 
profile meeting, chief mini¬ 
ster Jyoti Basu felt that the 
city had no room for 
hawkers. And he directed 
that hawkers won^ t be allow¬ 
ed to return to the 21 streets 
from where they have been 
evicted. 

Basu’s directive has, no 
doubt, come as a shot in the 
arm for municipal commit 



Aalm BunMi; Iwichwlhy 
tlMCM 

sioner Asim Barman, who 
has been a major player in 
the eviction dnuna. In the 
last few months. Barman 
was reportedly facing pressu¬ 
re from diflerent quarters to 
let the hawkers return during 
the festive season, 

"I have been categorically 
told by the CM to |»event 
hawkers to settle on the Cal¬ 
cutta streets. And the CMC 
along with Calcutta Police 
will go all out to put into 
effect the CM’s directive," 
said Barinan emphatically. 

"We arc. of course, concer¬ 
ned about their tdhabilita- 
tion. Stalls are being given to 
the hawkers through lottery 
at various parts of the city. 
Arid th(^ can e«ry op with 
ilMsir huahess tncaient 
into these 
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FJEARD IN THE HNANCE MINISTRY 

May be they should name a comic 
strip after him and call it The 
Abominable Nennan. 

AN EXASPERATED BUREAUCRAT, AFTER 
HARKISHEN SINGH SURJEET OBJECTED YET 
AGAIN TO ANOTHER PRICE HIKE: THIS TIME 
IT WAS AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT'S 
DECISION TO RAISE SUGAR PRICES 


f 


Heat Is on 

Poor Harkishen Singh 
Surjeet. During H.D, 
Deve Gowda’s regime, it 
was he who called the shots. 
However, things changed 
after I.K. Gujral became 
Prime Minister. Where 
earlier, Gowda u.scd to defer 
to Surjecl's wishes, now the 
Left has little else to do 
except hold press conferen¬ 
ces loexpress theirdispleasu- 
re — after the event has 
already happened. 

To add to Surjcet’s.wor- 
ries, he is being attacked by 
almost all the constituents of 
the United Front, his only 
supporter being the Telugu 
Desam Party. Laloo Yadav’s 
RJD has even taken to levy- 



hi ppy dnyc 

arewMv 


ing charges of corruption 
against Suiject and his clan. 
According to the RJD. the 
only reason why Suijeet is 
helping Mulayam Singh 
Ya^v is that the Yadav help¬ 
ed Suijeet's son to set up 
business in Canada. 

And since Gujral is hot 
too bothered, it is left to the 
minister for .social welfare, 
B.S. Ramoowdia (who 
owe’s his Rajya Sabha mem¬ 
bership to Surjeet) to defend 
him. To those few who have 
the incl^^km and are will- 
ingi: to 1 Rh| Ramoowalia 
piu»dtalq||rai,e^^ that 
'.idilhad .filming:a vast 
iC;^ Suijeet’s 


son runs a small dhaha-xype 
restaurant in Glasgow; the 
earnings of which are not 
more than ISO pounds per 
day. 

As for Suiject him.seir, 
why he’s the soul of integrity 
and honesty, exclaims 
Ramoowalia with a beatific 
smile. 


Money matters 

Not only is B.S. 
Ramoowalia busy 
accounting for Surjeefs 
family business abroad; but 
he is also being quizzed 
about his own assets in 
Canada. Apparently, the wel¬ 


fare minister owns a number 
of petrol pumps, a 500-acre 
farmhouse and a milk dairy 
which ranks as the 11 th best 
dairy out there. 

He disclosed all this dur¬ 
ing a weekly personality- 
based chat show. However, 
when he was quizzed about 
the source of his finances 
atnoad, he laughed and said, 
"Anyway, what does it mat¬ 
ter'? I went from here with: 
only five dollars in my 
pocket." 

Perhaps, he should have 
been given the finance minis¬ 
try instead. But Ramoowalia 
is not too bothered. As he 
said, "If I hand’t been made a 
minister, I would probably 
be doing mastery at the Guru 
Nanak Inter-college in 
Punjab." 


Wlwt’sina 

IHHIMt 

Recently, Prime Mini¬ 
ster I.K. Gujral was 
invited to a function organis¬ 
ed by the ministry of steel 
where he had to give away 
the awards to the ‘best’ steel 
plants in the country. All 
went well, until Gujral dis¬ 
covered that the recipient of 
one of the awards was Bhil¬ 
ai Steel Corporation. The 
managing director of the cor¬ 
poration happened to be one 
Mr Gujral. For some reason, 
I.K. Gujral frowned. 

Later during his speech, 
he explained: 

Apparently, when he was 
in Calcutta last, the Prime 
Minister was approadied by 
chief minister Jyoti Basu 
who asked him to promote 
an officer, also with surname 
Gujral, as a personal favour. 

. However.; LK. Gujral 
refusol, saying that he did 
not like helping out anyone 
with the same surname, lest 
it be misurtderstood. It was 
only wheit Basu insisted that 
heagreed. 

AikI then you thought that 
Otilind a good name to 
Wbotn iiitio, • 


CHECK-LIST 


Some high-profile women MPs 

■ RMUka Chotfinlliury: First, she sulked because 
she was not given a ministry high-profile enough tor her 
love for publicity. Later, she compromised and launched 
into a catchy family control orogramme. And was seen 
beaming from the front pagt s of all the newspapers. 
However, even in the brief time that she has been there, 
Renuka has already made a difference. 


■ JayanU Natarafaa: When she was made civil 
aviation minister, she smiled contentedly (specially while 
Renuka Chowdhuiy fumed) and has kept a fairly low profile 
since. Is taking her job very seriously—more so, after one 
of her flights got delayed. 

■ Sashma Swaral: BJP's spokeperson and stands 
out in a party that has some of the best speakers in 
Parliament. During her short stint as information and 
broadcasting minister, Swaraj preferred not to get 
entangled with the air-waves, instead, she gave a woman's 
touch to the ministry: by making a hue-and-cry about the 
kind of clothes worn by some of Doordarshan’s news 
anchors. 


■ MMiHrta BaMijM! The firebrand Youth 
Congress leader of the West Bengal unit is always on a 
protest. If she is not agitating against the Left, then she is 
demonstrating against her own pariymen. However, 
Sitaram Kesri has no choice but to put up with her 
tantrums. He knows that she's the only state Congress 
leader who can bring in the crowds. And the votes. 


■ M«lni Kuhmr Probably the best argument against 
women’s reservation; and reservation for Dalits. Kumar's 
only apparent claim to fame is that she is politically correct; 
twice over. 
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Foimula one 

Health minister Renuka Chowdhury and her new 
programme for population control 


I Hydnpat^'s new film city; apae*8to|> shop for 
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POWER PLAY 

Rajiv Shukla. 39 
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Jungle rule 

Tribal hamlets in the Satpura 
range of Madhya Pradesh are 
devastated by violence 


































Better half 


R abri Devi, India's new¬ 
est chief minister is an 
unusual woman to say the 
least (Rabri Raj. 28 Sep¬ 
tember—4 October). For 
thirty eight years she seemed 
to be blissfully happy spend¬ 
ing her days cooking and 
looking after the needs of her 
husband and her brood of 
nine children. And then 


She seemed to have no pro¬ 
blem in taking off from 
where Lalw) had left off, and 
the three months that she has 
been in power has proved 
that she is a far more able 
administrator than her hus¬ 
band. In fact the Rabri cha¬ 
risma is so strong that Ma 
hai haniari seems to be a 
popular refrain among most 
poor Biharis and specially 
the women folk of Bihar 
Rabri Devi seems to have 
the power and confidence to 
be the queen of both her 
kitchen and the state. 

Rb/u Ganguly, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

■ The first woman 
minister of Bihar seems to 
have the rei ns well in con¬ 
trol albeit with her husbands 
help, as she starts off on her 
long political sojourn. With 
the kind of scam file that 
Lakx) Prasad is the ‘proud’ 
possessor of. which includes 


spirit finally de.serted him 
when he became the first 
chief minister in India to be 
interrogated and charge- 
sheeted while still in office. 
He refused to step down 
even after he was charge- 
sheeted and continued to sha¬ 
melessly rule his .state while 
on anticipatory bail, never 
expecting that he would 
finally have to see the insides 
of a prison. It is no wonder 
then that 'he is angry with 
the world, his enemies and 
with himself and will 
remain so till he somehow 
manages a comeback. 

Aditl Shaw, Budge-budge 
(West Bengal) 


Beating about 
the bush 

■A ajiv Shukla’s article. In 
mmafix (21 —11 Septem¬ 
ber) on the Jain Commission 



ltaMI>Bvl:quMnor«ll aAreemeeiye 


when like a bolt from the 
blue she was asked to beco¬ 
me the chief minister of 
Bihar, within a few days, 
tike a duck takes to water she 
was facing microphones and 
talking about providing 
food, clothes and shelter to 
eight crorc fellow Biharis 


the forest, land. Bitumen 
and the medicine scam 
among others, Laloo is not 
going to be in a tearing hurr> 
to reclaim his ^addi. 

Laloo was always in a 
Jocular mood even when 
Bihar was going through its 
worst crisis, but his jocular 


report on Rajiv Gandhi’s 
assassination in 1991 shows 
the dilemma faced by vari¬ 
ous agencies involv^ in the 
probe. If a judge takes so 
long to get to the bottom of 
the mystery, it can be assum¬ 
ed that it will never be solved. 

While we are focussing all 



Ritflv Qandhl: paying for 
his sins? 


attention on the much- 
publicised security lapses, 
we are ignoring the truth that 
Mrs Gandhi was assassinat¬ 
ed by her own security 
guards. 

Anyone with some know¬ 
ledge of the ethnic complexi¬ 
ties of Sri Lanka would 
agree that Rajiv Gandhi's 
assassination was a direct fal¬ 
lout of the wrong policies 
pursued by thcGovemment 
of India. Indeed, Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi wrote his own death warr¬ 
ant at Thimpu in 1985 where 
theGovemment of India took 
a partisan attitude forcing 
the Tamil militants to agree 
to the terms of the Sri Lan¬ 
kan government. 

It has been established 
beyond doubt that Rajiv's 
assassination had a veiy defi¬ 
nite Sri Lankan angle. Why 
is the government beating 
about the bush? Why can’t it 
call a spade a spade? 

V.Sagar, New Delhi 


Holler than 
thou! 


A propos the story. In bad 
books (\4 —20 Septem¬ 
ber) the BJP’s West Bengal 
unit has every reason to take 
exception to die disparaging 
remarks made by state high¬ 
er education minister Satya- 
sadhan Qiakrabartv in a 
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book authored by him. 

First of all, the minister 
shouldn't have 'played poli¬ 
tics' in school and college 
textbooks. Neither is his alle¬ 
gation that the B JP is a com¬ 
munal party true. 

The CPI(M) in Kerala was 
sharing power with the 
Muslim League till the other 
day. The sectarian demand 
of the Muslim-dominated 
Malappuram district, too, 
was conceded during the 
tenure of E.M.S. Namhoodi- 
ripad Not long ago, the very 
same Marxist veteran said 
that the Indian Union 
Muslim League, the Indian 
National League and the 
PDP of Kerala are ‘accepta- 
^ble fundamentalist organisa¬ 
tions’. With such ‘secula¬ 
rists’ in their own ranks how 
can Marxists like Chakrabar- 
ly call the B JP communal? 

L Rohini, Tiruchy (Tamil 
Nadu) 

Songs of the soil 

T his refers to the story 
Sound of music (28 
September—4 October). 
When our youths are mad 


Mim Bhattacharya: In 
March of roota 

about Western pop and Bol¬ 
lywood music directors are 
slavishly copying Western 
tunes, it was an extremely 
happy experience to know 
that l^ben Bhattacharya had 
come all the way from Paris 
to record folk tunes of 
Kndia and Bangladesh. 




It’s heartening also to 
know that he is keenly inter¬ 
ested in taking Indian folk 
tunes to the West. What was 
particularly intriguing was 
that this great ethnomusico- 
logist had visited the refugee 
camps in and around Calcut¬ 
ta during the Bangladesh 
‘Liberation War’ to record 
the folk music and protest 
songs of East Bengal. Bhat¬ 
tacharya's keenness to film 
‘river songs' of Bengal 
demonstrates this musicolo¬ 
gist's passion for songs of 
the soil so brusquely ignored 
by our urban intelligent s ia. 

It would be a matter of 
great pride and happiness if 
Debenbabu could complete 


his project as profiled in 
your story. 

Bhupan Boaa, Calcutta (Weat 
Bengal) 

Caught In a Mnd 

■ Your cover story 
Chargesheeied, (21 —21 
September) rightly observed 
that the BJP is now trapped 
in a self-created maze. If 
they don’t talk about it, they 
annoy those who voted on 
the temple issue and when 
they talk about it they lose 
the support of the m^erates. 
Indeed they are plagued by 
this problem. 

In fact the recent judicial 
pronouncement has comer- 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 
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ed and pushed the saffron bri¬ 
gade to the wall and the pany 
is on the defensive. The char¬ 
ges have unmasked the BJP 
top brass and exposed their 
hollow mission of ‘cultural 
nationalism'. 

No wonder, this has given 
the minority community a 
sense of security and given 
all secular forces the much- 
needed assurance that one j 
Babri demolition need not 
compromi.se our secular cre¬ 
dentials. The forces of desta¬ 
bilisation must not be allow¬ 
ed to hold the country to ran¬ 
som and anybody trying to 
undermine the nation’s secu¬ 
lar fabric should be prosecut¬ 
ed and debarred from enter¬ 
ing any legislative body. 

Aid. MoJIthur^ahman, New 
Delhi 


In our story Tht Second 
Briton(28 September-^ 
October), on the Purulia 
arms-drop case, the pass¬ 
port number of William John¬ 
son has been incorrectly 
printed. The number should 
read 011349651 and not 
017349687. The error is 
regretted. 

—Editor 

The issue dated 12—18 
October was dropped 
because Sunday remained 
closed for the Puja holidays. 
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AlttMIDiDi to German 
<woi1(er Gerhard 
Hh^, the Gandhi 

Priee for 1997. The 
; twudcatties Rs 1 crore 
; lAcmh. a citation and a 


iUHWmi by the central 
. gbwpfnment. all 
' siofbHdigit and instant 
iotieries ^ughout the 
coimtry, widi immediate 
An ordinance hu 
; betM promulgated to this 

effecton 1 October. 

Shankar Roychotaffiniiy, 
j’ iiiiiuhan Army chief, On 
3IOS^mber. Hewas 



V snoobhdedl^ Get^ 

; Vld Brdcash Malik afto 
, took over on 1 October. 


AlillOlllieiOtbythe 

SOSe^ldeinber.dMt 
sdiool’gmng girls from 
poor fro^Ues wodd b^^ 
gi^sdiolardtipsto 
lib^diemfrom 

Mohatim^ 
world*a ahbiteitt tnan, in 
New liMibi. tio 1 October, 
He wgi 

S&t6dn«Mh^taihed 

wjssiirfjMnglmn 

^dUhaiadbit»ddtia 

WhKduRain. 
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We are not going to de$tabili.se the UF government and our support will continue. 


SiTARAM Kesri. Congress president, pointing out that his party’s criticism of the UF government 
should not he treated as a threat 

■ We arc not asking people to have sex. We are just telling them: if you are having sex, have it 
safe. In any case, people are having sex, a lot of it I presume, which explains the country's present 
population. 


R N U K A C H OW D H U R Y, Union health minister, announcing that condom-vending machines will 
be installed all over the country 


■ What was the contribution of the BJP or their forerunners to the country or the freedom 
struggle? If there was any, it was in the assassination of the lather of the nation. 

Ahmed Patel, Congress Working Committee member, addressing a rally 

■ It (Pakistani firing in Kargil) is a rebuff 
to the Gujral doctrine being pursued by 
Prime Minister I.K. Gujral and the thesis 
of confederation being propagated by 
defence minister Mulayam Singh Yadav. 

SUSHMA Swaraj. BJPleader 

■ Crru is a microscopic force outside Calcutta. We claim to serve the workers' interests but they 
are beyond our fold. 

NIREN Ghosh, CITU leader and CPl(M} Central Committee themher 

■ The average Indian male has very juvenile fantasies. So a heroine has to be a coy young thing 
going tee heehee... 

Madhuri Dixi i.fiimactress 
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A FRIEND IN NEED 


The Prime Minister's fiat can only make him starve 



I i .J, 





HUMAN HORSE: but not without dignity 


S omebody had ripped open the skies as torrents 
of water splashed across the abject earth. It had 
drizzled through the morning — a soft, subtle 
rain—but this was hell. The puddles that had formed, 
little oases that bcked at your toes, had turned into a 
great body of water. Only the high roads were visible, 
as the earth lay hidden, supine under this elemental 
assault. The cabbie had refused to risk his car into the 
alleys and I had reconciled myself to a long, dank trek. 

It was then that 1 heard that familiar sound. More like 
a staccato beat — the dull clang of iron hitting wood. 
"'Babu, kuri taka lagbe (20 rupees, babu)." Normally 
the fare couldn't be more than Rs 6, but this was no time 
to haggle and 1 boarded the rickety two-wheeled carria¬ 
ge pulled by a man. There he was, Lapierre's 'human 
horse', a wiry, long-limbed stallion pulling his vehicle 
through the cold, soiled water. 

Developing India. Space-age India. Aspiring for a 
permanent seat in the Security Council. A shame, real¬ 
ly—a man astride another human. Well, alnu)st. Proba¬ 
bly, that's why the Prime Minister, when he came to 
Calcutta recently, spoke of replacing man-pulled rick¬ 
shaws with the machine-driven, three-wheeled auto. 
Development, after all, is a high-stakes game. 

But he had obviously forgotten a few things. That in 
a country where unemployment gnawed at hungry sto¬ 
machs, these men were only earning their bread—free 
from the trauma and humiliation back home in lawless 
Bihar (that's where a majority of these migrant pullers 


come from), and free from the brutal bondage to which 
they are held by upper-caste landlords. At least, they 
have some sort of dignity here. 

Gujral forgot something else too. A city already 
choking from polluting fumes doesn’t need any more 
auto-rickshaws, perhaps the most polluting among the 
smaller vehicles. 

But who would explain that to the Prime Minister? 
And also, who would explain to him that, perhaps 
unknowingly, he was guilty of discrimination? He 
found the pulled-rickshaw demeaning, an affront to 
human dignity, an anachronism in this cyberage of com¬ 
munication. Yet, the cycle-rickshaw was acceptable, 
when the only difference between the two was that 
while one walked the roads the other pedalled a gadget. 
It didn’t matter that the rickshaw-puller, too, was 
employing his two honest feet to earn a living. Someo¬ 
ne has to be very naive and extremely skewed in his 
vision to make that differentiation. Because then, the 
very concept of dignity of labour has to change, and 
radically at that. Porters at railway stations, landless 
peasants in the field, the daily-labourer who earns a pitt¬ 
ance canying impossible loads...all these will have to 
change. 

Maybe, one day they will. But not today, not even 
tomorrow. Perhaps, some far-off day, when India sha¬ 
kes off the coils of poverty and unemployment. But till 
then, why push them to starvation? • 

JU mi i dB lUm u il i mi/eiileyHB 
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Ka rachi dia ry 

Look guys, there is a world beyond Kashmir 


India has 'coloni¬ 
sed' Pakistan. I 
know the Gujral 
doctrine wouldn't 
want us to train our 
guns across the 
Kashmir border, 
but this is one bat¬ 
tle that has been 
won without the 
use of heavy artillery. It’s only when 
you are in Karachi that you can apprecia¬ 
te the extent to which Pakistan has been 
culturally ‘enslaved’ by India. In Laho¬ 
re, there is still a sense of Punjabi- 
Muslim nation trying to retain its inde¬ 
pendent identity . In Karachi, all such pre¬ 
tences are dropped. 

In the video market, it's Madhuri, 
Kajol and Karisma who rule the roost. In 
the music shops, it’s Lata and Rafi who 
call tlie tune. Stardust sells in the black 
market for a cool five hundred rupees. 
Even the Pakistan television serials, that 
were a rage a decade ago, have been over¬ 
taken by the satellite channels. And 
there is at least one section of Pakistanis 
for whom Zee News and STAR News 
have become the primary source of 
information. 

In fact, my fnends in Karachi know 
the little spicy details about the Hindi 
film industry that only a hard-core 
reader of Neeta’s Natter would be able 
to digest. "I believe Raveena and 
Akshay have split up,” says one of them 
excitedly, while stuffing his face with 
yet another boti kabab. 

The reason for Bollywood ’ s dominan¬ 
ce in Karachi is apparent. Pakistani 
films are bad, their production values 
akin to the C-grade masala movies of the 
Seventies. I went to see one of the newer 
films called Yes Boss and came away fee¬ 
ling like a zombie who had just been trea¬ 
ted to a Ramsay’s double bill. Give me 
Govinda and his hip shaking any day, 
guys. 

During the World Cup last year, some¬ 
one had put up a poster, Madhuii de do, 
Kashmir le lo\ I don’t know what the 
Pakistani Army has to say about that, but 




RIe photo cf female 
supporters canying a 
picture off MQM supremo 
Altaff Hussain at an 
election rally. Hussain 
has peifected the concept 
off *r emotecontroi* pol itics 

there is little doubt that the grand two- 
nation theory has been compromised by 
Pakistan’s cultural dependence on this 
country. 

I t’s not just on the cultural front, but 
even in local politics that Karachi 
seeks to borrow from its twin city across 



the Arabian Sea. 

The Mohajir Qaumi Movement, 
Karachi’s dominant political force is, in 
many ways, a mirror image of the Shiv 
Sena. The same strident appeal to 
’native’ identity, a similar shakha-liks 
structure which operates as a parallel 
law-making regime, and above all, an 
identical personality cult thrown up by 
its leadership. MQM supremo Altaf Hus¬ 
sain has, in fact, taken the concept of 
‘remote control’ politics a step further 
than Bal Thackeray. 

I was treated to a quite amazing dis¬ 
play of extra-constitutional politics at an 
MQM cultural function in cenhal 
Karachi. The function had been organis¬ 
ed to ‘honour’ local poets and scribes 
and was attended by, among others, the 
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Chinese consul-general and a sheikh 
from Dubai. 

About an hour into the function, the 
loudspeaker crackled to a baritone 
voice. ‘God’ was on the line from Lon¬ 
don. Altaf Hussain’s exile for the last six 
years. As he greeted the congregation, 
the high-powered gathering stood up 
and began a sustained applause for the 


next IS minutes. For the next hour, Hus¬ 
sain lectured his followo-s in that same 
imperious tone which Balasaheb has per¬ 
fected. Perhaps, the only thing missing 
was the Sena leader’s criticisms. 
Maybe, next time Mr Thackeray wants 
to address the flock, he need not go 
thiwgh the trouble of travelling to Shi- 
vaji Park, but could relax in the air- 
conditioned comfort of his bedroom and 
use the Altaf mode of speech making. 

The conventional reason offered for 
the rise of the MQM has been the Moha- 
jirs’ sense of a loss of identity. For the 
Urdu-speaking migrants from places 
like Ghaziabad and Azamgarh, Pakistan 
was supposed to be the ‘promised land’. 
Instead, they are faced with unem- 
^ ploynient. discrimination and a general 


sense of having been uprooted. 

The sense of disorientation i$ perhaps 
even greater among Karachi’s sizeable 
Gujarati-speaking Muslims. Gujarati 
was once one of the official languages of 
the Sindh province, as traders and merch¬ 
ants from Kutch and Bombay journeyed 
across the sea. Today, Gujarati is a 
dying language in the city. Earlier, 
schools offered students an option of 
learning Gujarati. Since 1974, that 
option has been more or less foreclosed. 

Recently, two of Karachi’s Gujarati 
dailies, including the Dawn Gujarati, 
were closed down. Now, only one Guja¬ 
rati newspaper, Millat, sdldiers on. The 
problem is that whereas the older 
Bohras and Memons still speak in Guja¬ 
rati, the younger generation has moved 


away from the language. 

The irony is that even today income 
tax officers have to know Gujarati 
because it remains the vocabulary of 
accounting. 1 just wonder what 
Pakistan's greatest man from Gujarat, 
M.A. Jinnah who started the Dawn 
Gujarati, would have to say about all 
this. 

I t would be erroneous to believe that 
Pakistan is always a step behind India. 


Despite its recent defeat in Toronto, the 
Pakistan cricket team at full strength is 
still a shade superior to our line-up. Its 
pop musicians are also more tuneful 
than their Indipop counterparts. 

I attended a rock concert in Karachi 
where the lead singer was the 
19-year-old sensation Komal Rizvi. The 
audience was swinging till the wee 
hours of the morning. Ears pierced, ban¬ 
danas on their heads and streaked hair, 
Pakistan’s | VI generation is really ‘with 
it’ 

Komal though does have a slight pro¬ 
blem. PTV has just told her that Uiey will 
only telecast her performances if she 
wears a salwar kameez. The spirited girl 
though isn't giving up and you might see 
her soon on an international channel. 

Look out f(^r ii because 
she sounds a whole lot 
better than some of our 
Mumbai pop wannabees. 

The NGO movement 
in Karachi is also making 
rapid strides. One particu¬ 
larly fascinating group is 
called the Citizens Police 
Liaison Committee. In a 
city with one of the worst 
crime rates where bullets 
are sold by the ounce and 
where an AK-47 is a sta¬ 
tus symbol in some neigh¬ 
bourhoods, the police’s 
reputation has been 
.seriously compromised. 
So, some concerned 
citizens have got together 
and formed a vigilante 
group of sorts. 

The Sindh Governor 
has given the group the 
powers to investigate cri¬ 
mes in the city. In the last 
one year, the group has 
identified 60 kidnapping 
gangs in the city. Today, 
when a car is stolen or a 
child kidnapped, people prefer to turn to 
the CPLC instead of the police. This 
may not be everyone’s idea of criminal 
justice but it’s a system that seems to be 
working. 

Maybe Mumbai’s citizens, too, need 
to get their act together in a similar fash¬ 
ion before it’s too late. But to leam from 
each other, the Indian and Pakistani esta¬ 
blishments have to first understand that 
there i.s life beyond Kashmir. • 

writer is with New DeIN Television) 
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Dirge in the woods 


Arunachal sawmill owners resent the Supreme Court ban on cutting of trees 

T he sawmill owners of Arunachal This helped them earn around Rs 20,(XX) junk. The Supreme Court was supposec 
Pradesh have sought the President to Rs 30,000 annually, depending on the toissueafinaiorderlastJuly,butthemat 
and the Prime Minister’s interven- size of the tree and the quality of its tim- ter is still pending. 


T he sawmill owners of Arunachal 
Pradesh have sought the President 
and the Prime Minister’s interven¬ 
tion against a Supreme Court order they 
consider unfair. On 12 December, 1996, 
in civil suit No. 202/1995 of T.N. Goda- 
varman vs the Union of India, the apex 
court ordered a halt to all non-forest acti¬ 
vities within forest areas, forcing saw¬ 
mills inside or in the vicinity of jungles 
to cease operations. But the mill owners 
who have petitioned the President feel 
the order would hasten environmental 
degradation instead of guaranteeing 
protection. 

They point out that the 
interim court order is bas¬ 
ed on an inadequate 
understanding of the 
unique reality of Aru¬ 
nachal Pradesh and has 
thrown the state's econo¬ 
my out of gear by robbing 
thousands of their main 
source of livelihood. 

About 68,611 sq.km of 
Arunachal’s 

83,743-sq.km area, or 82 
per cent of it, is still cover¬ 
ed by forests and the 
people are predominantly 
dependent on them for 
sustenance. Their only 
other source of livelihood 
"in an economically back¬ 
ward state" is agriculture based on the 
destructive jhum or slash-and-bum 
technique. 

Sawmill owners have argued that the 
ban on the use of forest products such as 
^timber could have serious sociological 
implications and is likely to force more 
and more people into jhum cultivation 
for sustenance. This could lead to forest 
tracts being clear-felled to bring greater 
acreage under cultivation, thus speeding 
up the disappearance of a pristine cano¬ 
py. The Supreme Court, they point out, 
has not passed any order against the 
expansion of agriculture on the forest- 
clad mountains while banning timber 
operations. 

An estimated 90,000 tribals used to 
be given a permit each to cut and sell one 
tree every year, the memorandum states. 


I This helped them earn around Rs 20,0(X) 
to Rs 30,000 annually, depending on the 
size of the tree and the quality of its tim¬ 
ber. The amount was adequate to sustain 
a tribal family through the year, preserv-' 
ing in the process a forest-based econo¬ 
my instead of encouraging an agricultu¬ 
ral one. But that balance could now 
change, they fear. 

They, however, say that mills that 
have been licensed by the state govern¬ 
ment in violation of Section 2 of the For¬ 
est Conservation Act, 1980, should, of 
course, be penalised, but those that con¬ 


junk. The Supreme Court was supposed 
to issue a final order last July, but the mat¬ 
ter is still pending. 

Meanwhile, on 8 May, this year, the 
court offered some relief to states such 
as Maharashtra and UP, the sawmill 
owners have pointed out in their petition 
to the Prime Minister. They say that the 
principal chief conservator of forests in 
these states have been given the authori¬ 
ty to consider cases on an individual 
basis, but apparently no such relief has 
been offered to the north-eastern states. 



The Timber ActkHi 
uoininiiiM poum 
out that the 
Judgement has 
affected 2 lakh 
tribals connected 
with the trade. Logs 
worth crores are 
decaying in mHls 
and machinery is 
becoming junk 


form to the law should be allowed to 
function. Signatories to the appeal main¬ 
tain that the Supreme Court has imposed 
a blanket ban without giving the affect¬ 
ed people an opportunity of being heard. 

Although the unionised mill workers 
have been granted relief by the court, 
which has ordered that they be paid their 
salaries till a final order is passed. Satoi 
Kri, a mill owner and an organiser of the 
Timber Action Committee, Arunachal 
Pradesh, told Sunday in Calcutta that 
the judges have overlooked the plight of 
an estimated 2 lakh tribals connected 
with timber operations. 

Besides, the memorandum points out 
that timber and logs worth crores are 
decaying in the saw mills and machinery 
worth an equal amount is turning into 






They wonder why a state that has the lar¬ 
gest forest cover in the country is being 
penalised, while others that have virtual¬ 
ly ruined their forests through wanton 
destruction are being treated leniently. • 
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Changiiig tack 


The US is rethinking its policy towards Iran 


-For some time there have been suMuod but 

clear indications of a change in America's 
policy of unremitting hostility to Iran, 
which is blamed here for sponsoring terro¬ 
rism. There are several reasons for rethink¬ 
ing in the state department and the White 
House. Not least of these is the realisation 
. that the doctrine of "dual containment" of 
both the two major powers in the region, Iran and Iraq, is not 
exactly the best policy. Indeed, it may not even be feasible. 
However, the driving force behind policy revision is the lure 
of Central Asia's phenomenal wealth of oil and natural gas. 

Major oil companies, 
whose clout is equally pheno¬ 
menal, have been advocat¬ 
ing that it would be to Ameri¬ 
ca's advantage to coopt Iran 
in the exploitation of this oil 
wealth and its transportation 
to the seas through routes 
that bypass Russia. Among 
those lobbying for the 
change are men of formida¬ 
ble influence in the US capi¬ 
tal. No wonder then that 
shortly after a visit to 
Washington earlier this year 
of the Azerbaijanian Presi¬ 
dent, Haider Aliyev, 

Washington let it be known 
that it would not object if one 
of the pipelines now being 
planned passed through Iran. | 

Surprisingly, there was very ... 

liulecomment on this signifi- 

cant development. hrtp to tali’* micl8»aii4iiita 

The election of a moderate leader, Khata¬ 
mi, as Iran’s President became a further spur 
to the contemplated policy change. When the 
new Iranian F^ident invited the West Euro^ 
pean envoys, who had walked out of Teheran 
earlier, to come back, American policy¬ 
makers began to hope that the Iranian foreign 
policy in general may also be moderated, to 
facilitate doing business with Iran. 

A major huidle to any policy modification 
remained the sentiments of Israel which an 
Aimrican administration can disregard only 
at its own peril because of the strong support 
for the Israeli cause within the US Congress 
and among the American Jews. Israel, then j 
beleaguered by the virtual collapse of 



US vlMimWaat M Cora: tto ANwrinn |wM Is thit RiMiaii 
Iwlp to tan's mielsar and mMto progiaMM emtlMw* 


A major hurdle to 
any modification of 
US policy towards 
Iran remains the 
sentiments of Israel 
which an American 
administration can 
disregard only at its 
own peril 


the peace process because of a headlong collision with the 
Palestinian Authority, on the one hand, and mounting conflict 
with the guerrilla groups in the Israeli-occupied Southern 
Lebanon, on the other, was insistent that po quarter be given 
to Iran because it was backing the Hizbullah guerrillas 
unabashedly. 

Now all of a sudden the situation has taken a more serious 
turn and a policy change in relation to Iran been made vastly 
more difTicult, the powerful spoasorshtp of the move notwith¬ 
standing. This is so because of the Israeli claims, based on 
intelligence reports which have been endorsed by the C\A, 
that, with "massive Rassian help and cooperation", Iran 

would "very 

soon" be able to produce 
medium-range ballistic 
missiles. 

Shahab-3 and Shahab-4, 
as these missiles arc called, 
will have a range of 1,24() 
miles which would bring 
Israel, Saudia Arabia and 
even Turkey within their 
reach. This, says Israel's 
hard-line Prime Minister 
Benjamin Netanyahu, Israel 
just cannot tolerate. He has 
also reminded Washington 
that apart from the countries 
of the region, 20,(XX) US 
military personnel stationed 
in the area, could also be 
imperilled. 

^ IS I ** against this backdrop 

MrieaopoM^RiMias ,h„, vicc-prcsideni A1 Gore, 
ipraurasnscomlssas during his recent visit to 

^ Moscow for talks with the Russian Prime 
Minister, Viktor Chernomyrdin, publicly 
spoke of Israel's "vigorous" nuclear missile 
programme. Ilie Russians did not say anyth¬ 
ing publicly. But privately, they assured 
Gore that they had already sacked Alexander 
Kotelkin, the head of Russian arms and arms 
technology export. But the American point 
is that Russian help to Iran’ <; nuclear and mis¬ 
sile programme continues mgardless. 

The crowning irony is that America has to 
worry about not only Russia but also France, 
a traditional, if difTicult, ally. The news that 
the French oil giant. Total, signed a big gas 
exploration deal with Iran, has hit Washing¬ 
ton with the force of a bombshell. • 
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amount of money. More significant, however, is the fact that for every one, two and three yea 
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Health minister Renuka Chowdhuiy and 
her new programme for population control 


W hat catches yonr eye is a small placard on a huge table, which says; ‘The best man for 
the job is a woman’. Behind the table sits a tryiiig-to-get-serious Renuka Chowdhu- 
ry, the minister of state for health and family welfare. 

"No, no, they can’t give you this kind of run-around. That’s not how we work," she 
assures a harassed manager of a pharmaceutical company. The manager looks uncon¬ 
vinced. Suddenly, the frown gives way to a brilliant smile. She has a visitor. "It’s been 12 years," says the 
visitor. "Yes," replies Chowdhury, adding with a twinkle, "Twelve years...and 20 kilos." 

Renuka Chowdhury, the woman behind the one-is-fm campaign is taking the country ’ s health .serious¬ 
ly without neglecting her own. The health ministry has pretty much meandered in the last few years. Popu¬ 
lation control has continued to be India’s central problem. But hundreds of crores of rupees spent on 
grim, unimaginative campaigns have not convinced people that it is healthier and better to have small 
families. Renuka is determined to do her job and have fun doing it."So, it’s yoga for an overweight mini¬ 
ster and one-child-norm for an over-populated nation," laughs an official at the ministry. 

This year, when India was celebrating the 50th anniversary of its Independence, Prime Minister I.K. 
Gujral gave Renuka’s ministry a shot in the arm by announcing a new scheme. The parents of all female 
• children, bom after 15 August, 1997, were promised an allowance of Rs 500. "This was the 
PM’s initiative and it will help curb the rising population as most parents have more children because 
they want a male child," explains the health minister. 

Neglected so far, Renuka agrees that health and family welfare is the mo.st important sector for the 
country today. So why didn’t she display the same enthusiasm when her appointment as health minister 
in the Gujral government was announced? Newspt^ier reports said the fiery Telugu Desam Party (TOP) 
MP was sulking because she was given an ‘unimportant’ portfolio. 

Chowdhury has an entirely different explanation. 
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"The minister is very firm 
about any kind of 
indiscipline," says a health 
ministry official. "After a 
long time the ministry has 
been activated and work is 
actually being done." But 
her critics feel that Renuka 
is just a publicity hound 
playing to the gallery 
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"You know, I was born on Friday the 13th and all this Renuka a chance to fight the corporation elections in 
just proves it," says the minister, characteristically uncon- Hyderabad. 

ventional. "I don’t understand why I land up in such con- She has now come a long way from there, And she has 

troversies. I have always been involved in issues of health moved on from one controversy to another. 

There is no reason why I would sulk about.it." According The latest was the Jaya Prada episixle. The sultry 

to her, she was waiting for a ‘nod’ from Chandrababu actress, considered close to the Andhra Pradesh CM, was 

Naidu, chief minister of Andhra Pradesh and leader of furious at being dubbed a ‘bimbette’ by Chowdhury. The 

TDP, before she could take charge. "But the whole thing health minister claims that Jaya Prada was not her target, 

was turned into a tamasha," says Chowdhuiy. "In an interview, I was asked to comment on the p(X)r per- 

And now it’s like the classic chicken-and-egg case; it’s formance of film stars who.have entered politics," she 

equally .difficult to decide what came first — Chowdhury explains. "All I said was that first we use pretty faces to 

or controversy. attract the voters and later complain that they are inexpe¬ 

rienced and dumb. The whole thing was twisted out of 
The 38-year-old Rajya Sabha MP started her political car- context." 

■ eer as a municipal corporator in Hyderabad in 1986. Chowdhuiy’s political style is refreshing because it is 
But how she got involved in politics is a ‘story’ in itself. direct. Last month, she shocked people into silence when 

It goes back to the 1980s. Renuka Chowdhury was a pre- she publicly rebuked a Samajwadi Party member. In UP. a 

gnant housewife making plans for the baby to come. "In sum of Rs 10,000 is paid as compensation to victims of 

1984, the NTR government was toppled by the Congress rape. A young MLA, presumably to ingratiate himself 

party," reminisces Chowdhury. "I thought it was a mas- with his bosses, heaped praise upon this scheme. And 

saere of demtK-racy. 1 got so charged up about it that with- Chowdhury’s wrath descended on him. How could he say 

out thinking I Just went to NTR’s house, walked up to him this? Did he think rape was some kind of industry, where if 

and asked him what he was planning to do about it." you hurt someone you paid them a compensation? Should- 

NTR greeted her kindly and tried explaining the whole n’tthe government emphasi.se the punitive part? 

situation to her. By the time he had finished and she stepp- As she argued, Chowdhury got more and more incen- 
ed out of his room, party workers were asking Chowdhury 

what would happen next and she found herself in the midst Activists at a WORMa’S Day celebratloa: cause for 

of hectic political activity. Finally, Rama Rao gave CORCSni 





sed. Before the young MLA could present his case, Chow- 
dhury spun around and loudly announced, "I will Bobbiti- 
sc you and pay you Rs 10,(XX). That should be okay.'* 
There was a hushed silence and then whispers as somebo¬ 
dy explained the meaning of Bobbilisation to the outraged 
MLA. 

But this is just one side of her volatile character. 

F br besides being a vcxral activist-politician, Renuka is a 
doting mother and a devoted wife. "Maybe this is the 
reason why she is interested in family welfare issues," says 
an official in the ministry. 

And not without reason. 

"The problem of family planning was being brushed 
under the carpet by all governments. Now, people are reali¬ 
sing that it is the biggest problem India faces today," says a 
doctor at Lady Hardinge Medical College. "Another, big¬ 
ger problem is the health of women and children," says Dr 
Saroj Pachauri, who heads the Population Council in 
Delhi. "Earlier, the focus was on controlling numbers and 
coercive methods were being used. However, the focus 
ha^now shifted to reproductive health of the mother which 
is a gixld sign." 

Population-control experts feel, however, that the one- 
is-fun campaign is not entirely practical in a country like 
ours, "Firstly, there is no focus to the programme — who 
are they trying to target?" asks Pachauri. "I feel it is ridicul¬ 
ous since you cannot coerce people into family planning," 
Previously, women were the targets of all family¬ 
planning programmes such as sterilisation, but the quality 
of services available and the reproductive health of the 
women were never seriously looked into. The health mini¬ 
stry is now focussing more on these issues. "The good 
thing about the new minister is that she is very gender- 
sensitive," says Pachauri. 

The fact that there was a special session in Parliament to 
focus on problems relating to birth control and family plan¬ 
ning says a lot. Sharad Pawar, in his inaugural speech, talk¬ 
ed about the benefits of a small family. "I have just one 



I.K. SHlral: the PM gave Renuka’s ministry a shat in 
the arm by anneuncing an allowance of Re 500 
to the parents of all female chiMren 
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Sharad Pawar; "I have )ust one daughter, and despite 
people telling me to try for a male child, I did not" 

daughter, and despite people telling me to try tor a male 
child, I did not," he said. "There is no difference between a 
girl and a boy and it's best to have a small family where 
you can pay attention to your children and bring them up 
properly," he added. 

"See, even the Congress, which is still a politically- 
significant party, I think {she adds after a pause] is talking 
about it," says Renuka. Sensitisation towards population 
and gender issue*; are what is now being emphasised in the 
ministry. However, Chowdhury has made it clear that she 


will not take any nonsense from anybody. 

L,asl week, while inaugurating a nurses’ housing com¬ 
plex, she threatened them politely: "1 will not take anyth¬ 
ing lying down. If you want to go on a strike, tell me, and 
this lime we will fight it out because 1 have had enough." 
Since the nurses’ unions and several associations are very 
strong in Delhi, most hospital authorities have a tough 
time handling nurses who threaten to strike work at the 
drop of a hat. 

"The minister is very firm about any kind of indiscipli¬ 
ne," says an official at the ministry. "Besides, after a long 
time the ministry has been activated and work is actually 
being done," adds another official there. 

But her critics disagree. 

Chowdhury gives an impression of being a publicity 
hound who plays to the gallery. In fact, party-workers ques¬ 
tion her political credentials as well. 

if B^enuka shot to fame on a non-issue in 19K4, during 
imN.T. Rama Rao’s one month of political exile." 
says a TDP MLA. This was the time when the NTR govern¬ 
ment had collapsed and N. Bhaskar Rao had taken over 
as chief minister of Andhra Pradesh. "Her only claim to 
fame was that she had flung a chappal at Bhaskar Rao.' he 
adds. However, Renuka denies this: "I don’t easily gel my 
foot size, so it’s quite unlikely that I would part with one." 

However, she was given a ticket by NTR to contest the 
municipal corporation elections in 1986. She won the elec¬ 
tions to become the first woman corporator of the city. But 
her critics argue, "She was promoted by NTR to check the 
muscle power of the Congress leader P. Janardhan 
Reddy," 

Politically, Chowdhury’s real growth in Telugu Desam 
began with the exit of P. Upendra. She was made the par¬ 
ty's leader in Rajya Sabha and the Telugu Desam Parlia¬ 
mentary Party leader for some time. NTR gave her a 
second term after she bowed down to party dictates and 
contested a losing battle against the then chief minister K. 
Vijaya Bhaskara Reddy in the 1993 by-elections for the 
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Renuka got famous SO 
yoors ago for boing 
oaconvontioaal—whon hor 
friomls woro prooning in 
jNiiraila/s (long skirts), sho 
vras racing around 
Hydorobad on a borrowod 
motorcyclo, much to tho 
dospair of bor family 


Panyam Assembly seat. 

But NTR^s marriage to Lakshmi Parvathi, who 
aiso took charge of party affairs, led to Renuka*s expulsion 
from the party in 1994. After that, she became an *unat- 
tached* memter in the Parliament. Chowdhury also start¬ 
ed a campaign against NTR and Chandrababu Naidu. She 
branded the NTR government as *allulla rajyanC (rule of 
sons-in-law). Renuka later went back to TDP after NTR*s 
death and the subsequent rise of Chandrababu Naidu. 

Since then she has come a long way. 

The Prime Minister on his special drive to induct more 
women candidates into the Cabinet decided to make Chow¬ 
dhury the minister of state for health and family welfare— 
now one of the most important portfolios with India facing 
crucial problems relating to hedth and population. 

But for a woman who once led the anti-arrack (local 
liquor) movement in Hyderabad, she is now being accused 
of having a nexus with the builders there. Last month, her 
supporters attacked a local builder, Jaffer Nawab, for grab¬ 
bing land that belonged to Renuka* s family. They were 
later arrested. Renuka stomped her way to ^e police sta¬ 
tion, allegedly to get them released. "Does it become a 
minister to behave in such a manner?" complained a TDP 
leader. 

The fact of the matter is that Renuka has now become a 
name to reckon with in Andhra politics. Party-watchers 
say this is one reason why Naidu is promoting a more doci¬ 
le Jaya Prada, as he does feel threatened by someone like 
Chowdhury. 

The health minister laughs it off. "1 don*t know if Naidu 
has a problem with me. / don't, so someone should ask 
him," she says. However, party-watchers say that Naidu 
cannot afford to lose her. "She is dynamic and has a clean 
image. But most of all being marri^ to a rich industrialist 
she has a lot of money which comes in handy for all politi¬ 
cal parties," says a TDP MLA. 

But for Chowdhury all this is irrelevant. "For me what is 
important is real work. So long as 1 have that, I don't care 
about what people say," she says. And the minister makes 
sure,that in a dog-eat-dog world of politics she finds time 
to do things that help her keep her 'sanity' 

A nd her style of functioning is different from the rest. 

Renuka makes sure she finds time for gardening, read¬ 
ing and music — something she enjoys with a 'passion'. 
So to the soft music of Richard Clayderman she gives an 
animated interview on the state of the nation. 

However, Chowdhury should worry. Her Rajya Sabha 
tenure expires in April 1998. Whether this time Naidu will 
renew it or not remains to be seen. "I am not bothered. It is 
for my party to decide whether I am worthy of another 
term or not," she says. 

She got famous 20 years ago for being unconventional 
— when her friends were preening in pavadais (long 
skirts), she was racing around Hyderabad on a borrowed 
motorcycle, much to Ae despair of her family. 

For Chowdhury, fame—some would say, notoriety— 
has not come via politics. She's in it for other reasons. So if 
her party decides they want her, she's happy to stay. If they 
decide not to renominate her, Chowdhury's response 
would be to shrug and say: "Their bad luck." • 
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Who will judge the 

JUPCE? 

Controversies surrounding Justice MM. Punchhi create a furore in the 

Supreme Court 

W ill he? Will he not? resolution is sufficient proof of others of the Committee on Jud 
The Chief Justice of the transparency of the judge." Accountability (COJA) who had sut 

India. J.S. Verma, has More senior lawyers having scanned ted the memorandpm refused to a1 
to judge for himself in the charges and knowing the law better, it, quoting Supreme Court ruling i 
less than four months kept away from the SCB A meeting. Bhu- Ravichandran Iver vs Justice A.M.E 
.shah, Jethmalani, Hardev Singh and 


W ill he? Will he not? 

The Chief Justice of 
India, J.S. Verma, has 
to judge for himself in 
less than four months 
left to'his retirement if the seniormost 
pui.sne judge, M.M. 

Punchhi, charged with 
being corrupt, is really 
so, and if he ought to suc¬ 
ceed him. 

This extraordinary 
situation was created by 
the press-leak of a 
300-page memorandum 
from such lawyers as 
Shanti Bhu.shan, Ram 
Jethmalani and V.M. Tar- 
kunde to President K.R. 

Narayanan and Chief 
Justice Verma listing 
seven documented char¬ 
ges of judicial miscon¬ 
duct against Justice 
Punchhi in his eight years 
in the Supreme Court and 
in the Punjab and Harya¬ 
na High Court before that. 

The Bar has split over 
this. The Supreme Court 
Bar Association 

(SCBA), whose presi¬ 
dent, Kapil Sibal. has old 
Punjab connection.s, pass¬ 
ed resolutions suspend¬ 
ing lawyers who had 
brought charges against 
Justice Punchhi and urg¬ 
ing Justice Verma not to 
investigate them. One of 
the movers of the resolu¬ 
tion, Anis Suhrawardy, 
said in a statement, "The 
fact that a large number 
of signatories have appen¬ 
ded their signatures to the ******* 
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others of the Committee on Judicial 
Accountability (COJA) who had submit¬ 
ted the memorandpm refused to attend 
it, quoting Supreme Court ruling in G. 
Ravichandran Iyer vs Justice A.M. Bhat- 
tachaijee & Others, forbidding the Bar 
from publicly dis¬ 
cussing the conduct of a 
judge. "How can you 
decide a question of cor¬ 
ruption by.voting?," ask¬ 
ed a former Supreme 
Court judge. "If you have 
to apply that rule, apply it 
as well to politicians." 

There is no suggestion 
of corruption involving 
Justice Punchhi here. But 
several senior counsels 
who neither signed the 
SCBA resolutions nor 
the memorandum agree 
that the charges pertain- ' 
ing to an acquittal, house- 
plots and flat allotments 
in Chandigarh and E)elhi, 
and Justice Punchhi’s 
role in former judge V. 
Rama.swamy’s impeach¬ 
ment proceedings and in 
the hearing of certain 
cases ought, in f^mess to 
him, and to protect the 
judiciary, to be quickly 
— and quietly —* investi¬ 
gated so he can take up 
his next a.ssignment. 

"I have no personal 
grudge against Justice 
Punchhi," said Ram Jeth¬ 
malani, the law minister 
in the erstwhile Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP) 

> government. Added Tar- 
n kunde, "Iwillbehappy to 
be proved wrong." 
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I t may never come to that. The law now 
is that, short of impeachment, only 
the Chief Justice can initiate an inquiry 
against a Supreme Court judge. This is 
after he himself and other judges and 
senior and respected advocates he con¬ 
sults are convinced prima facie of the 
charges made against the judge. 

The COJA submitted its memoran¬ 
dum to the then President Shankar 
Dayal Sharma on 5 June, who presumab¬ 
ly took no action because he was soon to 
demit office. "We then sent a second 
memorandum to Mr Narayanan," said 
Hardev Singh, COJA convener. "When 
we met him some days later, we got the 
impression that he had gone through the 
charges carefully. He seemed very per¬ 
turbed. So did the Prime Minister, Mr 
Gujral, when we met him." 

The President’s office sent the memo¬ 
randum with annexures of "evidence" in 
a sealed envelope totheChief Justice for 
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further inquiry—and positive action— 
and presumably a copy of it went to the 
law ministry. On the way somewhere, it 
was leaked to the press and since then 
there is no word on what Justice Verma 
is about. 

Has he consulted senior counsels? 
Have other judges of the Supreme Court 
—except Justice Punchhi and S.C. Agar- 
wal, who will become the Chief Justice 
if Justice Punchhi does not—been circu¬ 
lated the memorandum? Has he set up 
the informal seven-member committee 
of judges he is required to conventional¬ 
ly to inquire into the charges? 

There are rumours that he has or that 
^ he has not but there is no confirmation. 
Law minister Ramakant Khalap 
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CONTROVERSY 


!y «ad it was ^ 




away holidaying and those that Justice 
Venna may have spoken to are not tel¬ 
ling. "We don’t know." said Tarkunde. 
"It is for the Chief Justice to decide what 
to do. We do not have a proper frame- 
woric of inquiry but it is simply said that 
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V.M. taifcuiMto: m a ki ng m point 

to appoint or to refuse to appoint a judge, 
he should consult two puisne judges. As 
I see it, if you have the power to appoint, 
you also have the power not to appoint. 

”But first," goes on Tarkunde, "we 
want to know if the Chief Justice is 
going to act on our memorandum. We 
do not want an impeachment. In the first 
place, we do not want Justice Punchhi to 
be appointed Chief Justice. 1 hope he 
resigns. That is best." 

T hat may not happen. Those lawyers 
that pushed the SCBA resolution 
favouring Justice Punchhi are very like¬ 
ly to argue that a resignation is a presum¬ 
ption of guilt as it is. Also, Justice 
Ramaswamy, a good friend of Justice 
Punchhi, set a precedent by not keeping 
his word to the then Prime Minister P. V. 
Narasimha Rao that he would resign 
from the Supreme Court if he was saved 
from impeachment. 

Nor is impeachment going to be easy 
in the changed political climate. "P.A. 
Sangma is not a Speaker like Rabi Ray 
to admit an* impeachment motion again¬ 
st a judge," said a lawyei. A hundred 
Lok Sabha members also need to sign 
such a motion first. "1 hope they are 


there/' said Tarkunde. He said that some 
political leaders were consulted but 
declined to identify them. "We will 
come to that when we have to," said Pra- 
shant Bhushan, COJA's secretary and 
Shanti Bhu.shan'$ son. 

T he trouble is that the SCBA has 
cleverly made the Punchhi case to be 
one of supersession which, thunders 
COJA’s other secretary, Kamini 
Jaiswal. "it is not". Even if it isn’t, it has 
pul COJA on the defensive because 
COJA fought behind-the-scenes against 
moves by the Deve Gowda government 
to supersede Justice Verma as it was 
upset with his pursuit of the Havala mat¬ 
ter and other scams related to politicians 
and to bring in justice Punchhi instead 
as Chief Justice. 

Many politicians and most political 
parties affected by Justice Verrna’s 
attempts to clean up the political and 
administrative .systems will happily 
adopt the SCBA’s argument. And, the 
government, confronted with embolden¬ 
ed investigating officers such as IJ.N. 
Biswas and faced with the prospect of 
scrutiny of every executive order of con¬ 
sequence is not likely to be helpful 
either. The Supreme Court, for instance, 
would like to scrap the 1988 single direc¬ 
tive of the personnel ministry banning 
the Central Bureau of Investigation 
from investigating officers above joint¬ 
secretary and the lA.S is fighting this 
strenuously. 

Finally, Justice Verma has no mechan¬ 
ism to inquire into the conduct of ano¬ 
ther judge in a way that is unlikely to 
attract the charges of prejudice levelled 
by Justice Ramaswamy against his inqui¬ 
sitors in the Supreme Court, Four for¬ 
mer Supreme Court judges sent to 
Khalap a draft Bill in March 1997 for 
establishing an independent National 
Judicial Commission (NJC) of judges to 
appoint and dismiss judges, but the 
United Front government subsequently 
brought another amendment Bill to 
restore the pre-1993 executive supre¬ 
macy over judicial appointments. 

When Justice P.B. Sawant, a former 
Supreme Court judge, asked Khalap 
why this had happened, Khalap appa¬ 
rently said that he had gone with both the 
NJC proposal and the other amendment 
Bill and that the Cabinet had shot down 
the NJC idea. 

In these circumstances, a more likely 
question to Justice Verma could be, 
"Can he do it?" • 
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DEFENCE 


Brass talks 


General Ved Prakash Malik, the new chief of 
army staff, on the service and its future 



B ut for Lt Gen. Kevin D’ 
Souza, former deputy chief 
of army staff being found to 
be medically unfit, General 
Ved Prakash Malik would 
not have made it, first to army comman¬ 
der and now the 19th chief of army 
staff (COAS). He will serve for 26 
months, ten months short of the three- 
year term because he will reach the age 
of superannuation at 6(). 

"I first got an inkling I would make it 
as chief when I became GOC-in-C Sou¬ 
thern Command,” Malik told Sunday 
during a wide-ranging conversation 
covering his priorities, concerns and 
worries. Unlike his predecessor. Gene¬ 
ral Shankar Roy Chowdhury, who was 
catapulted to office by fate, Malik was 
groomed for the job. He was lucky being 
Chowdhury ’k vice-chief for 1.3 months 
when he was in direct charge of army 
operations, intelligence and future 
plans. He could, therefore, steer the 
anny according to his own compass. 

Both Malik and Chowdhury are from 
Mhow’s Higher Command (HC) class 
of 1978, an unprecedented distinction 
for HC 7. Also unprecedented is the 
army chief s only son Joining the army 
when there is a famine of young India 
opting for it. Not only did Sachin Malik 
join his father's battalion — 10 Sikh 
Light Infantry, the regiment fathered by 
the late and first officer Victoria Cross 
winner of the Indian Army, Lt Gen. 
Prem Bhagat — he also volunteered for 
a stint in Siachen. 

I..ast week, Sachin called his father to 
tell him, "Dad I’ve proposed to someo¬ 
ne. I hope you approve." Army tradition 
requires an officer get his commanding 
officer's permission before popping the 
question. Instead, Sachin informed his 
father, who is also the Colonel of the 
Regiment. 

Ved Malik has side-stepped to an 
adjoining office and occupied the histo¬ 
ric Whitegates on Delhi’s Rajaji Marg, 
returning an infantry chief after 14 
years. The last thoroughbred son of the 
I soil was General KiV. Krishna Rao. 

I Restoring the primacy of the infantry in 
j higher command is a landmark correc- 
i tion which recognises the key role it is 
: playing in quelling domestic disorder, 
fighting proxy-war and Low Intensity 
Conflict (LIC). 

"Please do not project me as just an 
infantry officer. I’m chief for all arms 
and services," he emphasised while 
explaining the imperatives of correct bal¬ 
ance between operational and logistical 


capabilities. Malik was reminded of 
how General K. Sundarji burst on the 
scene as army chief with his famous 
"E)ear Brother Officer” letter addresed 
to all officers and his labour of love — 
Army Plan 2(XX) — following a retreat 
in Goa. 


By contrast, Malik slid into his office 
qui^ly. He did not need to do a Sundarji. 
"Being the vice-chief of aimy staff 
(VCOAS), I was already in the driving 
seat. And I got all the cooperation from 
my predecessor. Yes, I did go to Welling-, 
ton for a few days to collect my 
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thoughts." 

As VCOAS» he ckxsely monitored the 
operational situation in J&K and the 
north-east and made frequent visits 
there. His last survey of these troubled 
areas was just a few days before assum¬ 
ing the army’s ultimate appointment. 
The tenor of his term was set by the Kar- 
gil shelling incident on his first day in 
office. On the next day—Gandhi Jayan- 
ti—he visited the sick and the wounded 
in Army Hospital in Delhi Cantonment. 
Later in the day. in his first exchange 
with the media after becoming COAS, 
he spoke to Sunday on issues such as 
rationalising the role of the army, con- 


"The higher the twin capability of disuas- 
sion and deterrence, the lower the risk 
and level of LIC and vlce-vcrsa. The ero¬ 
sion in conventional operational capabi¬ 
lity has emboldened our adversary to 
raise the threshold of LIC". 

What Malik was suggesting is that 
war-waging capability has been degrad¬ 
ed by consistent reduction in budgetary 
allotment w hich has been run down from 
a high .3.6 per cent of the GDP in 1986 to 
an all-time low of the present 2.3 per 
cent of the GDP. The government has 
impo.sed a 5 per cent blanket cut on the 
expenditure of all ministries except def¬ 
ence this year. The trade-off is there will 


MAUI^ 



Accordingto Gen. Malik, "A proper balance must exist 
between resources and capabilities. No single arm can 
dictate operational capabilHy or influence the 
operational environment, be it mobiiHy, Are power, 
surveiiiance or inteliigence" 


-cetTi for mounting casualties in LIC and 
more than political, bureaucratic interfe¬ 
rence in the army's internal affairs. 

Here are Malik’s thoughts: 

ON THREATS. RESOURCES 
aNDCAPABHJTIES 

P reparedness for conventional war 
must be given the highest priority. 


be no customary .supplementary demand 
at the end of the year, contrary to what 
the defence minister has assured. 

Malik outlined the spectrum of future 
threats, escalating from LIC to conven¬ 
tional war which is High Intensity Con- 
flict (HIC) to nuclear, biological and che¬ 
mical warfare. The military should be 
associated with and responsible for stra¬ 
tegic forces including missiles. Malik 
said. On force developments, he says 


:: 

Some priority 

□ Survlrillto^ 

;Radar' „ ^ 


Grourdi^^ 

□ MiMrAiroii^ 

Devioe-^fordiky 

andiftight 

Q Low Intanklty 
Conflict (LIC) 
iquipinant 

Q Rocket Launchers 

Q MlriePrc^adion 
Vehicles 

fprlheM 


ModeNsiatkNii 


Q Fafh% of Radio 

Tanks , 

a Weapon Loc^tlndl^ 

Q155fnm SelfW*n^ Qun 

Q ISSmrnSmoke/MMnofMO^ 


"threats alone should not drive capabili¬ 
ties, these have to be met from within 
allotted funds. Mcxlcrnisation can no lon¬ 
ger be configured merely on creating 
capabilities but has to be 
resource-related". 

"A proper balance must exist between 
resources and capabilities. Similarly, no 
single arm can dictate operational capa¬ 
bility or influence the operational envi- 
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DEFENCE 


MAUK’S RESULT 
AREAS 

Points to note 



□ Operational 
Preparedness— 
Restore capability to 
deter conventional 
war. 

□ Refonnand 
Restruoturing— i 
Balanced cuts in 


manpower to rationalise forql 
level'funds ratio. 

□ Budget-^ Money demaaid 
in consonance with 
affordability and awdlabitity Of 
funds without undermining 
the cutting edge. 

□ Modernisation (see other 
bojif. 

□ Decision-'making^ 
Streamtinihg this process; 
ensure no bureaucratic delays 
and most of all, their 
interference in the army^s 
internal afhrirs. 

□ Human rights and the 
media—< The new Chief is not - 
defensive on either. 

□ Morale and WeN-being of 
soidiers. 


ronmeni, be it mobility, fire power, sur¬ 
veillance or intelligence, these assets 
require to be judiciously distributed on 
the battle field. Only then can battles be 
fought as one of the combined arms." 

ONLOWINIENSnY 

COHFUCT 

M alik secs the LIC environment as 
having risen from mere disloca> 
lion of law and order to insurgency and 
to IJC. When the external dimension in 
LIC gets established beyond doubt it 
becomes proxy war as in J&K. As for 


the military’s involvement in l,dC: 
"Ideally, the army should have no role to 
play. The central police organisaton 
(CPO) and para-military force (PMF) 
have acquired roughly the same capabili¬ 
ty as the army and equipment-wise, are 
better endowed in some cases. They 
should gradually take the place of the 
army as is happening now. The army 
should come in only to combat high 
intensity militancy." 

What this creature is requires elabora¬ 
tion. According to Malik some "correc¬ 
tions" are already visible in Assam and 
J&K where "they’re not playing politics 
with the army any more." Asked about 
the elusive political .solution to insurgen¬ 
cy, he says "you cannot arrive at a politi¬ 
cal solution without going the route of 


ON REFORM AND 
RE STRUCTURING 

here is a simple plan for reform and 
restructuring. As a realist, Malik has 
abandoned the grandiose plans of his pre¬ 
decessors of raising force levels from 
the existing ,35 divisions to 45, even 55. 
This is absurd given the budgetary con¬ 
straints which have made difficult the 
sustenance of even the present force. 
He has, in the face of stiff opposition, 
ordered a mix of consolidation, reduc¬ 
tion and suppression of manpower to cut 

COSt'i. 

The Chandrashekhar committee head¬ 
ed by Li Gen. Chandrashekhar, now the 
VCOAS, has recommended downsizing 




Osn. Malik Is hopeful that Mulayain Singh Yaiiav will revive the defence 


mlnMar’scommltee 


counter-insurgency operations". 

Willy, nilly, the army’s primary and 
secondary roles have got inter-changed. 
'Aid to .state‘authority including LIC has 
overtaken conventional war fighting. 
The former is infantry-predominant. 
This requires redressal in the present 
imbalance in modernisation and equip¬ 
ment of the infantry. The new army 
chief had rich and varied expertise in 
handling insurgency in Nagaland, Pun¬ 
jab and J&K. A long overdue bias is now 
visible in priority of modernisation .in 
the army Ninth Plan (see box). 

Many senior officers do not share 
Malik’s philosophy, especially when 
the army is taking heavy casualities dur¬ 
ing peacetime. They feel the army 
should not be used against its own 
people and do not like involvement in 
policing which inevitably leads to its 
politicisation. Yet, given the ground 
reality, the army cannot escape it. 


the non-field force by 50,000. He has 
been asked to implement these cuts over 
a period of one year. Dovetailed in the 
Chandrashekhar Plan is the more robust 
scheme of a 5 percent suppression in the 
army's combat force called the field for¬ 
ce. Once implemented it will result in 
Ihe 50,(KX) cut in manpower without 
affecting, Malik contends, the "cutting 
edge of the army". The suppression sche¬ 
me will maintain the integrity of die 
field force as it avoids elimination. 

ON DECISI0N4IAKING 
AN D JOINT STAFF 

alik's major concern is in the sphe¬ 
re of decision-making and die 
army’s marginalisation from national 
security policy formulation. At the pure¬ 
ly operational level, future wars will 
demand a real-time decision-making 
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DEFENCE 


apparatus. His favourite mechanism for 
this is Objective Oriented Decision 
Action (OODA). Malik says that in the ^ 
age of information technology, in order 
to win wars our OODA loop must move 
faster than the enemy's. It will contain 
an override principle which will necessa¬ 
rily break the established chain of 
command. 

The army chief worries about the vari¬ 
ous blocks in decision-making due to 
lack of professionalism among 
bureaucrats in the ministry of defence 
(MoD). He blames them, not so much 
the politicians, for the military’s woes 
and worries. "Who is responsible for 
ensuring continuity? Surely the 
bureaucrats and army." 

What the services crave for is politi¬ 
cal and fiscal guidance from the govern¬ 
ment and almost plead they be consulted 
on issues in their domain. The good 
news, he says, is that he has been assured 
at the highest level of non-interference. 
"In any case, I have given orders to my 
staff not to accept it," he adds. 

A beginning has been made with the 
formation of Joint study groups with the 
ministry of external affairs (MEA) on 
China, Pakistan, disarmament and 
peace-keeping. But this kindergarten 
stuff to keep the services in good 
humour, not really the kind of pro-active 
interaction future power play demands. 
Malik is hopeful the defence minister’s 
commitee will be revived. What he 
doesn’t say is that at present Mulayam 
Singh Yadav’s morning meetings are 
held with party functionaries in Etawah 
rather than with his service chiefs in 
South Block. 

And what does Malik think about 
Jointness among the three services and 
other branches of government? He quo¬ 
tes a US Senate legislation moved by 
Goldwater-Nichols in 1987 which manda¬ 
tes Joint services experience as a pre¬ 
requisite to promotion to flag rank and 
higher command. Alas, in pur system 
such an enactment is conspicuous by its 
absence. 

The chiefs of staff committee is a non- 
effective assembly of three service 
chiefs who sit as equals pretending una¬ 
nimity. The chairman chiefs of staff is 
not even primus inter pares, though it is 
learnt that the new chairman wants to 
change this. The rare exception of solida¬ 
rity was .seen while the military was mak¬ 
ing out its case before the Fifth Pay 
Commission. 

Does Malik get any Joy from the inter¬ 
services defence planning staff? Only 


frustration, because "our systems and 
structures are not allowed to function". 

ON HUMAN RIGH1S AND 
THE MEDIA 


If I'm not at all defensive on human 
■rights. No one knows about human 
righis'bcttcr than the Indian Army. Our 
vast experience is about winning the 
hearts and minds of people. The army 
prides itself on discipline. Education on 
human rights is now imparted through¬ 
out a soldier’s service. Our impeccable 
UN peacc-kccping record speaks for 
itself. Due to stress and strains of servi¬ 
ce, aberrations are inevitable and are 
dealt with." 


"No one knows about human 
rights better than the Indian 
Amiy. Our vast experience is 
about winning the hearts and 
minds of people. The amiy 
prides itself on discipline/' 
says Malik 


Malik was equally forthright on rela¬ 
tions with the media. He agreed that the 
present limitations in contact and com¬ 
munication with the press were exces¬ 
sive. And he is determined to be more 
open on operations, providing facts and 
information. Army channels and chains 
of command are such they don’t lend to 
spontaneity or speed of dissemination. 


CONCLUSION 

I t is clear Malik aims to fight forceful¬ 
ly, his battle to balance Ae budget. His 
job is to get the money. Ideally, he 
would like a 3-per-cent-of-GDP com¬ 
mitment for defence from the govern¬ 
ment. He is confident the government 
will cooperate once he has presented his 
reform and restructuring package to the 
Prime Minister by the end of October. 

Malik is conscious of the knocks the 
army is taking over shortages of officer 
and on problems of morale and welfare 
of soldiers. He says, he’s been meeting 
troops informally in J&K and the north¬ 
east. He wants JCOs to take over greater 
responsibility to tide over the shortage 


of officers. He does not think there is 
any serious threat to the morale of 
troops. Many might disagree with Midik 
on this. 

To restore Op preparedness, the army 
must gradually disengage from LlC 
including high-intensity militancy and 
prepare for HIC. The CPO and PMF 
should fill the voids. 

Behind the success story of the new 
occupant of Whitegates is Dr Ranjana 
Malik, an army doctor by profession, 
who took over as president of the Army 
Wives Welfare Association and the 
Human Rights for Soldiers chapter of 
the army. Together they hope to take the 
Indian Army into the 21st century. For' 
this, they will require gumption, coura¬ 
ge and luck. • 
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PROFILE 


Lady in saffron 


Uma Bharti: living for a cause 

i t was a concept dictated by the Jain sadhvis. They were the 
ones who decreed that if a woman wanted to take sanyas 
and become a sadhvi she had to be mournful, quiet and 
eschew colour. This popularised the notion that sadhvis 
should be serious, young women who must be single-minded 
in their devotion to Gixi and must only wear white. 

Then Sadhvi Uma Bharti came along and changed all that. 
A dynamic lady of impeccable character, integrity, indepen¬ 
dence, strength and power with large public following, .she 
stood out in her saffron robes. 

Uma Bharti brought lateral thinking to organised Hin¬ 
duism. "Earlier, people used to have problems because they 
thought it was contradictory to be pro-poor or fight for social 
justice and not be anti-religion," she explained to Sunday. 
"To be pro-weaker cla.ss and pro-religion is a rare 
combination." 

She was just a little girl when she became a god. They used 
to live in a village in Tikamgarh (Madhya Pradesh). She was 
the youngest in a family of six. Her father was a marginal far¬ 
mer. But she stood out as a precocious child because she had a 
photographic memory. 

One day a pandit came to their village. Uma Bharti who 
had mastered the Ramayana, the Mahahharata and the Gita 
by the time she was six pointed out that the pandit had got a 
chaupai wrong. The pandit asked her to recite the right one. 
She did. The pandit left the village red-faced at being correct¬ 
ed publicly by a child of six. The village hailed her as a child- 
goddess and an avatar of Durga. To her eternal regret she gave 
up studying for the cause of preaching, giving pravachans 
from the Gita, the Ramayana and the Upani.shad$. She attain¬ 
ed international standing. 

Uma Bharti developed a self-confidence beyond her years 
as people flocked to hear her, her magnetism and her brilliant 
interpretative discourses. When she was 14, she met an RSS 
mbmbcr, Aiknathji Ranade, who instantly grasped her predi¬ 
cament. He felt that she was a child on whom celebrityhood 
had been thrust and advised her parents to take her away from 
her followers and send her to study. She was sent to Haridwar. 
But by now Uma could visualise no life without God. She told 
her brothers that she would return to preaching. At 14, she was 
too young to take sanyas and people had expectations of her. 

This decision had a logic of its own. She took the next step. 
She began wearing .saffron clothes and returned to her chosen 
path, the life of preaching. She travelled and preached abroad. 

In 1981, Uma Bharti's mother sent for her. Though the fami¬ 
ly didn't know it, her mother was dying. For the first time, 
Uma Bharti saw her village anew. Nothing had changed. 
People were still eking out a living from blades of grass. Her 
own family was provided for but others in the village were 
still only just managing to survive. Her mother died. She went 
through an emotional cataclysm. 

At the age when most girls dream of marriage and children, 
Uma Bharti launched vigorously into public life. She vowed 
to change things starting from her own village. From 


1980-84, she worked relentlessly in her village consolidating 
her gains as a preacher. She read Mao and Marx. She debated 
between becoming Che Guevara and Robin Hood. 

There was nothing for it but power politics. Rajmata Vijaya- 
raje Scindia asked her to contest the election from Khajuraho. 
She lost the first time but in 1989, won with a thumping majo¬ 
rity. Then came the V.P. Singh era and the Mandal issue. 
Bharti was now working for the Vishwa Hindu Parishad. Her 
pro-social justice, pro-Hindutva campaign plank suited the 
situation like a T. 

Hinduism and Ayodhya proved to be a perfect amalgam in 
her hands. 

This charismatic, argumentative young woman seemed to 
have the best ofeverything. She had L.K. Ad vani’s ear, the par¬ 
ty bos.ses — the RSS — saw her usefulness and she had the 
capacity to be a leader in the organisation. Uma Bharti was 
absorbed by politics. Her phenomenal rise, frankness and out- 
sjKtkenness resulted in malicious gossip by jealous people 
which did not touch her image. 

She tried to remain detached by all this, but how could she? 
She was a young single woman in politics, vulnerable, with 
nothing to protect her but her sadhvihood. in between, she 
gave up even that briefly, tom between wanting to live a ‘nor¬ 
mal’ life and the compulsions of religion. 

This phase, from the BJP plenary in Gandhinagar to the pre¬ 
paration for the demolition of Babri Masjid in Ayodhya, was 
probably the bleakest in her life. She tried to knit her world 
together after the change of guard in the central BJP. 

Since then, Uma Bharti has tried to diversify her areas of 
political activity. Not only was she made president of the BJP 
youth wing, but she also made a conscious effort to extend the 
reach of the BJP. In Kalahandi and Bolangir districts of Oris¬ 
sa, where the BJP has only a minimal presence, Bharti organi¬ 
sed food camps and persuaded Haryana chief minister Bansi 
Lai, a BJP ally, to send food uucks providing succour to thou¬ 
sands. Thanks to her effons, the BJP is sure of at least two 
seats in the next election. 

Uma personally has little to gain from her work in Orissa. It 
does not fall within her constituency. She does not speak the 
language. It is likely that someone else will benefit from her 
endeavours. But finally it is the BJP which will get the seats. 
That's what her goal is. 

The reins of the Bharatiya Janata Yuva Morcha (BJYM), 
the vanguard of the BJP, have been handed over to Uma 
Bharti. According to L.K. Advani, BJP president, the Yuva 
Morcha is the most active and energetic battalion in the BJP’s 
army. It exhorts young people to follow the ideals of patrio¬ 
tism, to fight and eschew corruption, casteism, commu- 
nalism, and criminalisation of public life. On 13 and 14 Octo¬ 
ber, a youth policy drafted by her was released at a convention 
of the B JYM-among thousands of her followers. 

With the CBl having filed a charge sheet against her, for tier 
role in the demolition of Babti Masjid, Bharti is back in the 
news. It doesn’t matter that family life has passed her by. It 
doesn’t matter that for a short while her name was bandied 
about by jealous colleagues. Today, for Bharti the BJP is her 
family, her saffron clothes her valued adornments. Whether it 
is issues of social justice within her party or larger issues of 
gender justice like ainniocentesis or the youth policy, Uma 
Bhaiti has proved that it is possible even in a party like the BJP 
to be different without anyone daring to revile her. This is her 
greatest strength. • 
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A bout a dozen masked men 
anned with bows, airows, 
guns and latbis entered Sag 
Mull Phalia. a tribal hamlet 
at Kabri village in the Khar- 
gone district of Madhya Ptadesh on 24 
September. "Vacate this village or you 
will be killed.” they told the womeiifoik. 
The men had already run away with 
their livestock and taken refuge in the 
adjoining forests of Satpuia range. 
Women had also fled but had return^ 
only that morning. 

On returning to the village, Kavati, 
Ganga and others were shocked to find 
their houses broken, food grains looted 
or poisoned with pesticides uid damag¬ 
ed household belongings littered ^ 
around. 

Kavati had not seen her husband for 
the last one month. She was weeping 
with an infant in her lap. Her four otho' 
children were missing. Ganga’s house 
was empty. There were cracks in the 
walls arid no food to eat. Only her dog 
was hanging around. 

As the wailing women waited for the 
men, they faced the masked armed men« 
The intruders belonged to the Adivasi 
SamaJ Sudhar Shanti Sena (ASSSS). 
They were looking for the members of 
the Adivasi Mukti Sangathan (AMS), 
which has a strong following in the 
village. 

The AMS is a non-party social organi¬ 
sation with leftist ideology. It was start¬ 
ed by three young people — Bijay, 
Nikunj and Madhuri — about six years 
ago to combat "rampant administrative 
corruption, harassment and extortion by 
government officials, espeinally by tlw 
forest and police departments". It succee¬ 
ded in mobili.sing the tribals and its mem¬ 
bership grew to SO.OOO. 

The AMS challenged the authority of 
the palels (chieftains), annoyed the 
moneylenders, created trouble for the 
liqwv mafia and locked hams with the 
officials. 

Deputy chief minister Subhas Yadav 
belongs to Khargonc. He had represent¬ 
ed the constituency in the Lx>k Sabha 
and is now an MLA from the Kasravad 
constituency in the same district. He 
patronised the ASSSS and also financed 
it. Yadav wanted aban on AMS. Madhu¬ 
ri alleged that he is behind all the trouble 
in the tribal land. 

The residents of Sag Muli Phalia and 
n;eighbouring villages of Julvaniya, 
llidvaiiia. Kanyapani, Ambakheda, etc. 
'*'^4 *Ber the murder of Jhagadia 
iKywerful tribal chief, blodt Con- 


Jungle rule 

Tribal hamlets in the Satpura range of Madhya 
Pradesh are devastated by violence 
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Ganga (above) and other women had fled Sag 
Muli Phalia following police terror. The day 
they returned to their ravaged homes, masked 
marauders pounced on them 



gress prcisident and a crony of Subhas 
Yadav. Patel was a leado'of the ASSSS 
and was murdered brutally rm 26 August. 

Pawan Jain, the superintendent of 
police, Khargone, said diat the residents 
of Sag Muli Phalia and other villages 
were accused of Patel’s murder and 
hence they were absconding. 


P oliticisation of the tribals started 
during the panchayat elections in 
1995. Kaiiya, a 31 -year-old Barla Adiva¬ 
si of Julvaniya village, lost the election 
to Alar Singh, the son of Bhim Siri^ a 
powerful patel of the village. Kaiiya, 
who lata- became the village presidem 
of AMS, wanted to settle the scute. 






The SP said that Kaliya wasaterrorin 
the area and indulged in looting and 
extortion. About ISO criminal cases 
were pending against him before he died 
in police custody on IS September. He 
was the main accused in the murder of 
Jhagadia Patel. 

Kaliya surrendered in Indore. Accord¬ 
ing to the police, he was taken to 
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some villages in Khaigo- 


ne to "recover arms. On 


the way back from Kabri 


village, the police party 
was "ambushed" by a tri¬ 


bal mob which shot 


arrows and fired at the 
police. Kaliya was done to death in the 
most gruesome way*. It was said to be a 
revenge for Jhagadia Patel’s imirdo'. 

Villagers in Kabri said that last yew 
Jhagadia hired a local goon. Surpala, 
and gave him Rs I.2S lakh to kill Rema, 
Kaliya and GangaSiitgh—all members 
of the AMS. "Instead, Surpala was mur¬ 
dered," said Hate Singh, a resident of 
Kabri and member of the AMS. 


Wtibds in Khaigona have never 
I been woledt and vobrile Hke dieir 
oowiteiipii in the w^kient rfisuict 
r^Jhab^: Monibtiine the crime rate 
in JhdMtt iited^^^ be Ok hi;0iest in 
Asia. TiteBiliidMiMta^ 
tHetvrii^ shams widi 


^ Baila 

Mid in iOtargone ate 

uRpiiid^ wMihi limite. fOteigo^ 

netoapopiilatMteof^ lObkh, 
of which 75 per ceitt is tribal After 
BaiU and ftraiia^.the mm 
are Bhihda and Bhil The wea^' 
pqh Of Ihe Blnls is jMia, a long* 
han^ deadly skdde andi^of the 
Barias is die axe^ 

taiid!d. 



The AMS has influence over 120 villa¬ 
ges in Khaigone. Thahks to its cam¬ 
paigns, in 1994, for the first time a subdi- 
visional rdlicer, a forest ranger and t^ 
foresters were suspended for oomroilt- 
ingatrocitiesontribal8.Itboostedlhetri- 
bals* morale and st r eng d tened the AMS. 

However, there am all^ations of 
encroaebnent on forest land agunst 
some members of the AMS. Earlier it 


If Khdrgt^ 

The tribals’ rnain souoe ^ inoo-^ 
me is cddvndhg forest land. They 
am teborioits and wdl biufit but poor. 
Soyabean fe te rmly crop they sell in 
the rnarket. Com and pokes widdh 
diey produee am stored for their own 
oonsumption. 

In, Jhabaa, tension is deftued and 
disputes setebd during Bhagoria, a 
tribal fesfoOd taking place at the 
same dme as Holi in Mairdi. But Bha¬ 
goria is not pmdonunant in Khargo- 
ne. Here, dm iribak finendly selde 
dkpines w^ fhe of viUage 
■ pauis. The kner gelt pOOunission Pw 
fo atNkoadi^^d^ forest kind. 


tk») ittbbidg^ 
etd^kBaded by diediieO 

But aftw dm pin^ elections 
dik nidigimoiis niedtod of sealing 
dkputes was dktdtbed. Moreover. 
: die AMS chaliengod the power of the 
pOtek. The p^^ triteds 

las teid to the intwnecine strife. 

Bigatiiy is iriso very common 
among dm trihals of Khaigone. Jha- 
gadk Pstel, dm powerful chiefoun 
who ww riturdei^ on 26 August, 
had four wives. 


used to be the patels in connivance with 
the forest departtnenl. 

"As the AMS grew it compromised 
on the quality of its members,” said 
Chida Bhai Dabar, an Ml^ from Bhul- 
kot. But Gyarai Lai Rawat, Congress 
MLA from Sendhwa, adcnowledged, 
"The trihals who had been suppressed 
for years found a new sliengdi after 
being awakened by the AMS." Rawat is 
the only MLA in Khargone who is 
opposed to Subhas Yadav. 

Soon after the murder of Jhagadia 
Ibtel, a Ckbinei meeting was held in 
Bhopal and the police were ordered to 
take action. Three ministers rushed to 
Khargone and fonned the passions. 

"Kaliya ko pakdo our mar dale 
(Catch Kaliya and kill Mm)," said Tanw- 
ant Singh Keor, ministw for local self- 
government. addressing a meeting. 
Yadav and Haibans Singh, minister for 
public health engineering, announced, 
"Guns will be distributed to the trihals to 
defend themsdves froin the AMS." 
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TIk poiioe inkHdied a Riign of tenur. 
AcF o n^ i i edtyASSSSiBDBte^l^ 

pMiag treuMe. had already fled ihe 
viOe^ 

Vtae are fqmts of aeual asaaoh real 
I gang tape. Bijqr, Nibaq and Madho- 
ri had abo fled afler the mader of 


”¥00 have seen the free of Kai^ He 
was taken to be shatghieeBd by the poH- 
oe. Anydung can ha|ipen to us,” MmIbi- 
ri told Sunday in hKhm. 

When dre district polioe did not 
rqisier complainls of npe, dw AMS 
appioadied die Natknal Women’s 
Commissioii. Mohhn Giri, ctaaopcfson 
of the commission, imervcned and got 







the complaiitts legisiered. Sunday met 
some women in Buivaniya who said 
they were raped. 

The commiasion later sent Kalpana 
Mehlaof the DeUn-based women’s orga- 
nisatian. SaheH, and Jaishree Sil^ 
ftom Indore to Khargone for investiga¬ 
tion. The People’s Union for Civil 
Liberties also sent a team. Saheb and 
other organisations abo held indepen¬ 
dent inquiries. 

The PUCL team was accompanied by 
AMS activist ami baknc fan^a Anil 
TrivedL This gave an opportunity to the 
ASSSS to caU the PUCL ’biased’. 
However, if mgamsatkins like die 
PUCL flivaiued dte AMS, iheicgianai 
press was indined towards die other side. 

Chief rnhiimfr Digvijay Sbt^ b sil¬ 
ent over the ndnle affiiir. Observers 
bdieve he b aHowiiig SoUiaa Yadav to 
get haraielf endnoBed mdre ooHiiQwcitqi 
so that he cohId use it bier on rtgabnt 
him. 

As the political games go on, tenor 
tides the trflrel villages in die Samara 









In the net 

■||||||||H Is it starry 
HBHi conceit or 
just foi]getfulness? The 
latter would suggest that 
the entire Bollywood is 
suffering from the 
malaise, that is, if the 
income-tax department 
has got its mathenuUics 
light Iherc's Madhuri 
Dixit no longo'the 
reigning queen but queen 
among defaulters with a 


guilt equivalent of 4.2 
crore. Manisha Koirala, 
thecunentNo. I,comes 
second while Shah Kukh 
Khanisavciy 
‘ungcnttemaily’ thiid on 
this tniants' list It nuts on 
as a sort of‘celestial'’ 
undeibelly, Ajay Devgait 
Sunil Shelly, Karisma 
Kapoor, Kumar 
Sanu...(^iite a mess, 
really! 

But why this sudden 
interest in star finances? 
Apparently, there’s a lot 
of unaocounted money— 
about 200 crore— 
floating around in 
Btdiy wood, feel tax 
authorities. And sodi^ 



backlogs or risk the 
consequences. "We have 
prepared detailed dossim 
on several individuals in 
the film industiy," said 
one official. "TliQr have 
dll 31 December to wipe 


their slates clean. Aftex 
that we move in." 

Sounds ominous. But if 
you are at fault it’s best to 
own up—now that die 
VDIS scheme is there. 
Makes sense, doesn’t it? 


Hidden 

VIRTUES 

There’s 
more to 
Chandrababu 
Naidu than his 
salt-and-pepper beard. 
The crafty manipulator, 
who you thought revels 
only in machiavellian 
intrigues, is also a 
computer buff who 
seldom travels without a 
laptop. Of late, though, 
the Andhra CM is having 
a problem of sorts—he’s 
running ahead of his 
cabinet colleagues. He 
may be computer savvy, 
but while he tapped his 
keyboard for exact 
statistics, his 
computer-illiterate 
ministers fumbled with 
their files. 

But to Naidu, problems 
imply solutions. He’s 
decided that Andhra 
Pradesh .should be the 
first slate in the countiy 


Designer 

STATEMENT 

ThatAshish 
Soniisa 
much-travelled 
man is apparent from his 
latest offering. Persian or 
JlnhMiSMfemaikartlw 

























where each minister has a 
laptop. Smart thinking 
certainly, and as an 
official in the CM’s office 
says, it has a two-way 
advantage. While 
ministers will be 
up-to-date with whatever 
is happening in their 



iMPsly s poUtfctan 

departments, it'll keep 
bureaucrats on a tight 
leash! 

That’s quintessential 
Naidu. He isn't content 
being just a powerful 
chief minister; he wants 
to be omniscient as well. 


^ A rabian, the mark of the 
explorer was evident in 
his fall-winter 
presentation of 1 October. 
But give yourself up to his 
creativity, this smart 
couturier will gussy you 
up in what he believes is 
going to be the fashion 
statement for the season 
—whites, rust and grays 
—all sober and chaste. 
Two specialities of his 
collection were a unique 
groom wardrobe ("No 
one thinks of them") and 
women’s suits. 

The clothes di^ayed 
had Soni’s inimitable 
touch—they were as 
^ good-looking as die man 
himself. 
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Salute THE SOLDIER 



■■mil Not many 
would agree 
with him that the Indian 
Army is the best fighting 
machine in the world. But 
few would deny his 
contribution to military 
self-reliance. So when 
General Shankar 
Roychowdhury retired 
late last month as Qiief of 
Army Staff, not many 
grudged him the honour 
when, on bdhalf of the 
Defence Researdi and 
Development 
Organization, die Prime 
Minister presented him a 
silver plaque for his 
contri^tiontothe 
development of the MBT 
Aijun. DRDO also 
brought out a special 
booklet. Champion Of 
Self-Reliance—General 
Sharer Roychowdhury. 
The booklet also 


dwells on the tank being 
in a decisive phase of 
development wdien the 
former army chief was 
appointed Director 
General Combat 
Vehicles. "Its 
performance required that 
final boost necessary to 
meet its technological 
!q)ecifications...[the] task 


was achieved under the 
stewardship of General 
Roychowdhury. He 
provided a perfect blend 
of technology and 
tactics." Coming from 
scientists, that’s rare 
recognition. 

No wonder the sub-title 
reads: ’A fond farewell lo 
a demanding partner.' 


Breaking 

THE NEWS 

mmmm Former 
Sunday 
correspondent 
and now BBC’s man in 
Calcutta Subir Bhaumik 
can be astonishingly 
quick for his 
Chestertonian girth. 
When it came to breaking 
the news of Mother’s 
death, Bhaumik set a 
record of sorts by leaving 


every other newshound 
trailing by at least 
half-an-hour. Within 15 
minutes of her death on 5 
September, Bhaumik was 
on the air, reporting to 
BBC radio that the 'saint 
of the gutters’ was nomore. 

BBC's newsrotrm 
loggings and monitoring 
reports from Caversham 
have revealed that 
Bhaumik’s story gave the 
channel a decisive lead. 

"it was surely the first 
break by any newsman 
anywhere," said Ian 


Hoare, chief editor. 

World Service New.s. The 
BBC has announced u 
special reward in 
appreciation of his 
break-through, which, 
according to Hoare, 

"would rank as one of the 
biggest ever by the BBC 
from the Indian 
subcontinent". 

Bhaumik was tipped 
off by his contacts within 
and outside the 
Missionaries of Charity 
headquarters at A.J.C. 

Bose Road. "News- 
gathering is a 
combination of art and 
science,” he says. "The art 
lies in the presentation, 
and the science in 
building the right contacts.” 

Just for the record, 
some of Bhaumik’s 
reports in Sunday from 
Bomiaand the north-east 
still remain onpatallded. 
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Hyderabad's new film 
city: the one-stop shop 
for moviemakers 


^p^Minuins, ttcadcs (undemealh 
Bb which lovm cm go on a ramp), 
I picturesque chifs and lodi green 
gardens. You'll find all dus and more 
just 40 kms away from Hyderabad, the 
capital of Andhra Plndesh.Pily,you won't 
be able to oyoy the finks' 
of this well-kept wonder¬ 
land (at least, not yet). 

This is a world of nufie- 
bdieve — the Rampp 
NhnGty. 

Spread over 1000 
acres of bod adjacent to 
the Sanghi group of 
indnstfies, Hydeedbad's 
very own film ci^ has a 
real lake, a railway pbt- 
fiinn,ajail,aiural villa¬ 
ge, an aiiport, a port and a 
ship. Thanks to the effioils of entrepre¬ 
neur Ch. Ramqji Rao, who mde it all 
poissible. 

"The idea is to give the praduccR a 
one-8ta|>shop in Hyderdbad. They can 
come with a briefcase (script and funds) 
and walk out with a film can," sqrs 
Rarttoji Rao. Thrift company owner and 
ittedia baron, Rao has his trunk in 

whatever he hastiied so fir. Biuheoansi- 
ders die film city hU best achievemenL 

Which is o^y natural, oonsidetiiig 
Rao had pul Us hdnt and soul into the 
prpiect. makirig use of all the respurees 
at Us disposal. He'd roped in enuneirt 
arcUlect and ci n e ma to gi aphcr Nidut 
Roy and well-known analects Sharat 
and BasheraL NisUt Roy is credBled 
widi installation of a pr^ room—nam¬ 
ed Maya — equipped with malefial to 
create anything ftm a small t Ullock to 
a dinosaur as per die requirements of the 
directats. The 'parade' unU will supply 
period costumes and also the latest fim 
the finhioo world on demand. 

The film city has 40 studio floors and 
nearly Ifi0gaidens.lthasit6ownsubsta- 
tkm, besides powerful generators. Besi¬ 
des other infiastrocturalfccilitiesiiidu- 
dfaig dubbingUbs, die film city comes 
contpleie with an iii4iouse travel ttyeaqr 
andalsoamonqr-lendiiigngBncy—Gre- 
dit Links. There is even a preB si ere 
theaUewheretheproduoercouldofgani- 
snoacldails for a sdect crowd. 

^;>^lhclnR who have had a kmg day dm 
wax at the Shan, a five-star h^ with a 
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capacity toacoomniDdalelTS stars. Chea- 
p aocoffinlodation for technicians is avai¬ 
lable at Tara—a hold with laige rooms 
anddormiloiies. 

But the film city’s most oulsiandiitg 
feature, Rao says, "is the availability 
infiastnictuie at short notice". To say 
nothing of die time saved because the 
uint does not have to sUft bare fir out¬ 
door wroik. As fir customs and excise 


clearance for importing good quality 
raw films, the producer ne^’t take die 
trouble. There is a steady supply of these 
in the film dty, as purchases are made in 

A film city project around Hyderabad 
has been in die pipeline for sometime 
now. (Zhiefly, to bring back the Telugu 
film enterpieneurs who had setded in 
Madias. The ladr of the necessary infia- 
syfeturein Hyderabad's studios had 
lesidled in a mass exodus of producers, 
who preferred Madras for its quality dub- 
Ung and processing facilities. Both K. 
Brahmananda Reddy’s Congress 
government and the subsequent Telugu 
Desam government headed by N.T. 
Rama Rao had tried to woo them back 
with promises of land, government aids 
and subsidies. To no avail. 

But Ramcqi Film City 
could make a difference. 
Its maiden venture, Ma 
NanruJd PelU (weeing 
of tny father), a Rs 
4S-iakh project is already 
on tile floor. And so far, 
tilings locric quite 
promising. 

And why not, given 
that Ramoji Film City has 
the support of the state 
govemmenL For instan¬ 
ce, when Deccan 
Qinmide, a local English daily, alleged 
that encroachments have been made to 
build the film city, chief minister 
ChandMiabu Naidu defended the pro- 
jepL "If the project is good for the state 
why should anyone oppose it?" he said. 

Are the Tdugu film producers in 
Madras listening? • 
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RAJIV SHUKLA 


Follow the leader 

That*s the credo in the Congress camp 


HmilllllllllllH The 

ihe only party 
where there no 
place for dis<;ident 
Hf leaders even if 

they are raising the 
Hj^ banner of revolt on 

mjf the basis of some 

K principles and 

k , t .i values. A peculiar 

trait among Congressmen is that they ini¬ 
tially ‘appreciate* the voices of dissent, 
but then rally round the party president 
to suppress them. 

In other parties, instan¬ 
ces of dissidents over¬ 
throwing leaders and tak¬ 
ing control abound. 

Chandra Shekhar was a 
rebel in the V.P. Singh 
regime and he went on to 
become Prime Minister. 

Similarly, Choudhary 
Charan Singh became the 
PM after throwing out 
IVIorarji Desai. More 
recently, H.D. Devc 
Gowda was ousted with 
the help of Bihar chief 
minister Laloo Prasad 
Yadav. In Gujarat, Shan- 
kersinh Vaghela broke 
away from the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP) and 
became chief minister 
with the help of quite a 
fewBJPMLAs. 

In Congress circles, no 
dissident leader can ever 
hope to become chief 
minister or Prime Mini¬ 
ster with the help of 
like-minded party colleagues. They 
have to first leave the party and then 
muster whatever support they can froni 
the outside. 

Take the case of V.P. Singh. Within 
the Congress, he could only win over 
seven out of 410 hok Sabha members to 
his side. So finally, he switched over to 
the Opposition and went on to become 
Prime Minister. 

In the Congress camp, no chief mini^ 


slcr can hope to survive after defying the 
party high command. But in parties like 
the Janata Dal, chief ministers arc often 
more powerful than the high command. 
The likes of the late Biju Patnaik and 
Laloo Prasad Yadav bear testimony to 
that. 

So, what explains the curious follow- 
the-leader trait in the Congress? As long 
as the Nehru family was leading the par¬ 
ty, it was said that Congressmen were 
overawed by their charisma. But this 
could not have been the case with either 
P. V. Narasimha Rao or Sitaram Kesri. 


Even stalwarts like N.D. Tiwari and 
Aijun Singh, who broke away with 
much fanfare, ultimately rejoined the 
Congress with folded hands. They have 
failed to make much of a headway after 
their return. Today, none of them is 
holding any post in the organisation, des¬ 
pite their impressive track records. 

Others, like Sheila Dixit, K.N. Singh, 
M.L. Fotedar, etc., who had rebelled 
against former party president Narasim- 


hii Rao, have also been sidelined. This 
despite the fact that present incumbent 
Sitaram Kesri is a renowned Ruo-baitcr. 
Similarly, Mufti Mohammad Sayeed is 
yet to find his feet after coming back to 
the Congress fold. And Congress 
dissidents-in-chicf V.P. Singh and Arun 
Nehru, of course, head the party hate list 
even now. 

Both Sharad Pawar and Rajesh Pilot, 
who had dared contest the presidential 
elections against Kesri, may have raised 
some pertinent points. But today, they 


have been badly isolated. 

Indira Gandhi was known to have 
instilled some kind of a fear among party 
workers that stopped them from voicing 
any opposition. While that fear psycho¬ 
sis has abated over the years, the loyalty- 
to-thc-lcader syndrome has helped 
uncharismatic leaders like Narasimha 
Rao and Sitaram Kesri to retain strict 
control over the Congress party and its 
men. • 



Congrassnieii invariablir shun rebels end relly round their president. 
This trait hss helped uncharismatic leaders like P.V. Narasimha Rao 
and Sitaram Kesri to keep the party intact 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


Space proble 


Snags in the PSLV and 
I the 1NSAT-2Dfailure 
make ISRO look 
inwards 


t was a week that began on an incre¬ 
dible high and ended on a disastr¬ 
ous low. On Monday, 29 Septem¬ 
ber. at Sriharikota, spirits had zoo¬ 
med as high as the PSLV-C1. Just 
I six days later, on Sunday, 5 October, as 
the plug was finally pulled on INSAT- 
2D, the mood dampened. Even as the 
week demonstrated both the success and 
the drawback of the Indian space pro¬ 
gramme, it was time to take stock. 

Was there any reason to be proud or 
pessimistic? Could India make a big 
deal of its rocket-launching capacity 
when the Americans had already landed 
Pathfinder on Mars and were studying 
assorted rocks from the red planet? And 
was there any cause to feel demoralised 
so as to say that a satellite has become 
inoperable when it actually had to be 
abandoned at a time when so many of 
them are being junked so frequently? 

The answer lies somewhere between 
India's aspiration to belong to an elite 
club of countries with space technology 
and its faltering, but inexorable, move 
towards achieving its aim. 

Both the PSLV-CI and INSAT-2D 
were indeed extremely important pro¬ 
jects. While the former was supposed to 
show the world that India had indeed 
arrived as a country with satellite launch¬ 
ing capability, the latter was the most 
advanced, indigenously built communi¬ 
cation satellite so far. 

K. Narayanan, the INSAT project 
director, said that the loss of the satellite 
would not hamper communication since 
very few were dependent on the trans¬ 
ponders which had been put into opera¬ 
tion very recently. "Now, we will ^gin 
work on the first of the third generation 
of INSAT series to make up," he said. 
"We will advance its launch date and it 
will go up soon after INSAT-2E." 



•Height: 44.4^ 
•Lift-off weigh tl 
294 tonne H 
•Heatshieldl 
diameter: 3.^11 
•Payload: I 

1,200-kg cla^il 
satellite 
•Destination 
B17 km polaij 
sun-synchro 

















The PSLV launch, too, was not with¬ 
out hitches. The launch vehicle failed to 
make it to its designated oibit in space, 
giving mission control some anxious 
moments. It took over a week before the 
rocket, debilitated by a leaking fuel 
tank, could be steered back to its niche. 

ISRO scientists, however, were not 
overly worried. They point^ out that 
such snags were not insurmountable as 
other PSLVs launched eaiiier had been 
successful. But despite this assurance, 
problems are bound to have an impact 
on the country’s space programme. 

W ith the satellite-launch industry 
undergoing trentendous expan¬ 
sion, India expects to get a big chunk of 
the market which is estimated to grow to 
30 billion dollars over the next ten years- 
More and more satellites are going to be 
launched in the coming 

years and India hopes to- 

comer a significant por¬ 
tion of the market by offe¬ 
ring competitive rates to 
launch 400-.’)00-kg satel¬ 
lites at 10 to 15 million 
dollars. 

India, therefore, has a 
lot at stake in proving its 
satellite-launch capacity. 

A convincing and flaw¬ 
less launch could help the 
country make internation¬ 
al bids to place low- 
earth-orbit satellites in 
'Space for other countries 
and earn valuable foreign y,||, mil | 
exchange. Besides, of lii^siiani 
course, its own place in 
space. 

According to experts, more than half 
the satellites fail because of problems 
related to their launch vehicles or the 
launching process itself. Afew years ago, 
when China tried to launch an American 
satellite, the launch vehicle blew up 
within a few minutes after taking off. 


Major Indian space missions 
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Given this situation, it will be ditfi- 
cult for India to convince others of the 
reliability of its tbchnology and also a 
flawed PSLV flight which failed to 
place the IRS-ID in its correct orbit is 
unlikely to help. 

And compounding the setback was 
the INSAT-2D failure. But it certain- 


Despite the setbacin following the 
PSLV im-off, there is no doubt that 
India has entered the big league 


imbgraphic fcy iiiiitBtan Maiiy 
ly was not the first satel¬ 
lite which has been aban¬ 
doned. Earlier, satellites 
in the INSAT series buit 
by Ford Aerospace of the 
USA, too, had ended in 
failures. Japan recently 
lost a billion-dollar satel¬ 
lite because of a similar 
short circuit in its power 
system. And the ambiti¬ 
ous Iridium project, 
under which a constella¬ 
tion of 66 satellites are to 
be set up, 34 have been 
launched but some of 
if them are said to be 

already defunct. 

Antrix, the marketing 
wing of ISRO, has already bagged a con¬ 
tract worth more than a hundred million 
dollars from INTELSAT for hiring out 
ten of the transponders on the next 
INSAT-2E, to be launched sometime 
next year. But the failure of 1NSAT-2D 
has cost ISRO both in financidi as well 
as in terms of morale. 

According to ISRO insiders, India’s 
success in space has been possible des¬ 
pite major obstacles placed on the way. 
At the end of the Cold .War, America 
arm-twisted the Russian space agency, 
Glavkosmos, into going back on its 


auMMT i»-« oaMw nar 
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The fate cftRS-iaandmSAT-m 
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Others such as the Bhahha Atomic 
Research Centre in its commerce depart* 
ment’s dreaded watch list. The move 
was prompted by the US assumption 
that BEL was aiding India’s missile 
development programme. A BEL repre¬ 
sentative in New York said: "Now, even 
those firms from which we want to buy 
screwdrivers have to get clearance from 
the commerce department to supply us 
with the material." 

This was after the supercomputer 
technology was denied to India but a far 
superior Param was created, and Pace 
Plus was set up despite being denied 
CRAY XMP technology. As Rao point¬ 
ed out, "Indian scientists have taken 
every hindrance as a challenge. This has 
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agreement to transfer technology related 
to the all-important cryogenic engines 
for India’s Geosynchronous Satellite 
Launch Vehicle project. The reason: 
USA's fear that India would use the tech¬ 
nology for military puiposes leading to a 
proliferation of missile delivery systems. 

Under that agreement, India was to 
gel the first cryogenic engine in 1994, 
the second in 1995 and the third was sup¬ 
posed to be developed by India under the 
transfer-of-technology agreement. 

The former ISRO chainnan, Dr U.R. 
Rao, who had campaigned against the 
American moves had said: "You cannot 
use a cryogenic engine for a missile pro¬ 
gramme." But his prediction that the 







IIIS*1 D: a meem story so far 


countiy's space programme would face 
delays has come true. The test launch of 
the GSLV engine is now going to be 
held next year. 

Earlier this year, the Clinton admi¬ 
nistration had placed companies like the 
Bharat Electronics Limited along with 


not only helped us overcome the pro¬ 
blem but even surpass it." 

T his has only made ISRO aim higher 
in the coming years. India intends to 
put up a constellation of 11 IRS satel¬ 
lites. "The data collected by these IRS 
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INDIA IN SPACE 
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satellites has a number of potential custo¬ 
mers including Japan, Australia and 
South Africa," says ISRO chairman 
Krishnasamy Kasturirangan. 

Besides the progress made on the 
three-stage GSLV to be launched next 
year, ISRO officials say they have 
already embailced on their own program¬ 
me to develop the cyrogenic engine that 
is to propel the other GSLV, expected to 
be completed by the year 2000. 

Over and above the economic bene¬ 
fits that come with the strides in space 
technology, ISRO’s achievements are 
of strategic importance, too. For instan¬ 
ce, the extremely intricate and detailed 
data beamed by the IRS satellites help 
monitor military movements in neigh¬ 
bouring countries. 

And, of course, as almost evetyone 
realises, rocket-launching capability 
can be used to launch missiles. Prime 


Minister I.K. Gujral has already said 
that no one can prevent India from trans¬ 
ferring the developments in space tech¬ 
nology to the defence sector. 

In fact, one thing that went almost 

8SLV:tlierMltwt 




unnoticed amidst all the hype over the 
PSLV, the IRS and the INSAT was the 
successful test-firing of the indigenous¬ 
ly developed Nag missile at Chandipur 
in Orissa. Nag is an all-weather, anti¬ 
tank, third-generation, heat-seeking mis¬ 
sile, fine-tuned as part of the Integrated 
Guided Missile Development 
Programme. 

When the first PSLV was successful¬ 
ly launched in 1994, Ka,sturirangan had 
wept with joy. It had been his first 
launch and he had been at a loss for 
words. This time around, the cries of 
Bolo Bharat Mata kijai and VandeMata- 
ram had rent to air as to rocket took off 
in a cloud of fire and smoke. 

So, despite the setbacks that followed 
soon after, there was hardly any doubt 
that India has entered to big league in 
to race to space. • 
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Calling all 

CHILDREN 


A court order banning admission tests for 
pre-primary classes in Delhi might prove difficult 

to implement 

T he race for admissions lo pri- re," says Vinay Kumar, principal ol 
mary schools is about lo begin Delhi Public School, Vasant Kunj. '*It 
in Delhi. Only this year, nobo* facilitates a clean and transparent admis- 
dy*s quite sure how to get there, sion system. And takes the heat off the 
The confusion has to do with a orincinal." 


T he race for admissions to pri¬ 
mary schools is about to begin 
in Delhi. Only this year, nobo¬ 
dy *s quite sure how lo get there. 
The confusion has to do with a 
directive issued by a Delhi court, bann¬ 
ing schof)ls in Delhi from conducting 
written or oral tests for children seeking 
admission to pre-primary classes. 

The order also prohibits interviews with 
the parents or any probing into their 
financial or educational status. 

The controversial legal directive was 
issued by civil Judge Rajesh Aggarwal 
white disposing of a petition filed by the 
father of four-year-old Tarun, a lower 
kindergarten (LKG) student. The peti¬ 
tion had been filed against the manage¬ 
ment of SD Public School in Punjabi 
Bagh. Tarun’s father moved court after 
the west-Delhi school interviewed his 
son and found him unsuitable for admis¬ 
sion. The petition also challenged the 
practice of interviewing parents for 
children's admission. 

The court’s ruling in Tamil’s favour 
will be binding on all schools as the peti¬ 
tion was earlier converted into a repre¬ 
sentative suit. 

P redictably, the directive has not 
found favour with most private 
schools in the capital. 

Most schools contacted by Sunday 
felt the judgement was unfair and main¬ 
tained a tight-lipped silence on the issue 
of implementation. 

But there are exceptions. "Given the 
face of things today, it’s a good judge¬ 
ment. The directive could put a stop to 
malpractices and admissions by pressu¬ 


re," says Vinay Kumar, principal of 
Delhi ^blic School, Vasant Kunj. 'Tt 
facilitates a clean and transparent admis¬ 
sion system. And takes the heat off the 
principal." 

But the flip side, according to Kumar, 
is that a lot of bright children may be 
denied admission to the schools they 
deserve to study in. 

"We select children through a play¬ 
way method and if the kid is uneasy or if 
he cries the first time, we give him a 
second and a third chance — until the 
parents are satisfied. The financial status 
of the child’s family is not taken intocon- 
sideration," says Kumar. 

"Now we may have to consider reduc- 
ing the number of children in nursery 
classes and increasing seats from Class 
11 onwards. No decisions have been tak¬ 
en yet. It may be discussed in the next 
.society meeting. 
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"But I doubt that the lottery system 
will be implemented," adds the principal. . 

Several public school teachers are | 
having similar doubts. ■ 

"This lottery system can only i 
increase corruption." says Shivani, a pri- ; 
mary school teacher in Apeejay. Pitam- | 
pura. "If children are not interviewed, i 
the system has that many more loopho* ] 
Ics for backdoor entry." 

"Most schools will find a way to cir- ; 
cumvent the directive. Either by increas¬ 
ing admission fees or by bringing in a 
new building fund — the schools will 
ensure that they take in children only 
from affluent families." 

"At least today, the child is not admitt¬ 
ed solely on the basis of his family’s 
financial status. We use offbeat methods 
to gauge the intelligence of the child, the 
behavioural traits and his capacity to fit 
into the school enviror>ment," argues the 
Apeejay teacher. "Now anybody with 
money will be able to walk into the 
school of their choice." 

But should schools have the right to 
reject a child only because his parents 
have an anti-social or criminal 
background? 

"Such children need to be sent to a 
school where they can be kept away 
from the influence of the parents," says 
the teacher. "If we admit children from 
such families, they could corrupt the 
atmosphere of the entire class." 

But is it really possible to assess the 
aptitude of a four-year-old on the basis 
of a few carefully-chosen questions 
which he may or may not have been 
taught to answer? 

Meenakshi Rathore of Amity Interna¬ 
tional, Noida disagrees. A teacher with 
over ten years’ experience in a number 
of schools all over India, she feels that 
any child can be developed into a 
"bright, balanced kid" with the right 
kind of guidance from the school. 

The existing admission process, 
according to her, causes many children 
to lose out because of the handicaps of 
the parents. 

"And sometimes, a quiet kid who 
does not respond throughout the inter¬ 
view might just turn out to be the sharp¬ 
est of the lot. At that age. you can never 
tell." 
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"The ‘first come-first serve’ basis for 
admissions is really the most sensible 
route to take," she says. "Then it's a mat¬ 
ter of luck." 

B ut for the parents who have been 
assiduously tuUning their children 
hoping that they will make it to one of 
Delhi's public schools, the sudden court 
directive has left them more confused 
than relieved. No one's quite sure which 
side of the fence he or she wants to stand 
on. 

"Actually, Tm more worried this 
time," says Roma Ghosh, journalist. 

Roma recalls going through a trauma¬ 
tic time trying to get her four-year-old 
daughter admitted to a good school two 


will they sieve some out earlier itself?", 
she asks. 

"It’s good that the child may be sav^ 
the trauma of being tested .so early in 
life. But something less radical would 
have been more rea.ssuring." 

There is a deep-set disillusionment 
with the system that precludes acceptan¬ 
ce of any simplistic remedies. Pramod, a 
bureaucrat based in Delhi, ran from-pil¬ 
lar to post trying to get his daughter 
admitted to a primary school last year. 
Finally, when everything else failed, he 
paid Rs 50,000 through an "agent" to a 
reputed public school in Model Town. 

Pramod finds it difficult to believe 
that a school which has commercialised 
its admission system to the extent of 
even accepting money through a net- 



years ago. ’'She was very shy and just 
wouldn’t open up anywhere," says 
Roma. "The worst experience was at Sar- 
dar Patel Vidyalaya. Their attitude 
towards her was so callous although she 
was very obviously nervous. And then 
they asked my husband what his salary 
was and how he thought he could help 
them." 

"But at Mother’s International (where 
her daughter is presently studying), the 
feeling of being examin^ was not there. 
No peering eyes. They gave her almost 
45 minutes to open up." 

This year, Roma was prepared to go 
through the same experience all over 
a gain togct her son admitted to a prima¬ 
ry school. 

"But now, with this judgement. I’m 
mote scared. Will the schools put all the 
applications into the lottery system, or 


Is it possible to 
assess the aptitude 
of a four-year-old 
on the basis of 
questions which he 
may or may not 
have been trained 
to answer? 


work of agents will convert to a clean 
lottery-based process. 

And finally, what would be the penal¬ 
ty on schools that choose to ignore the 
legal directive and continue with their 
existing admission processes? 

Flaunting the legal directive could 
invite contempt of court, say legal 
experts. But only if a petition is filed in 
the court against the offending school. 

Though the directive is unprecedent¬ 
ed and unmistakably well-intentioned, it 
seems unlikely that it will be able to 
bring about a radical change in the admis¬ 
sion scenario in Delhi. 

Much will depend on the contents of 
the new Delhi School Education Act 
when it comes through. Which, if the 
minister of education is to be believed, 
will set a national precedent. 






ENVIRONMENT 



Goa is staggering 
under tourism-induced 
growth 


"Our only hope is the mosquito, because 
at least this malaria will frighten the 
tourists and they will stay away." 


O dd as it may sound, the sta¬ 
tement was made by a citiz¬ 
en of Goa, a state where 
most of the revenue comes 
from its flourishing tour¬ 
ism industry. For a state which receives 
nearly 12 lakh tourists a year— which 
almost equals Goa’s own population — 
tourism is posing a bigger threat than 
malaria, the killer-disease this season. 
So much so that people have begun to 
wonder if this isn't the beginning of the 
end—the termination of the Great Tour¬ 
ism Dream. 

In fact, the outbreak of malaria (more 
than 2,000 have suffered from the dis¬ 
ease and at least 40 were killed) is being 
seen as a symptom of a chaotic and 
unplanned tourism-related growth. Goa 
has been over-hyped as a tourists' paradi¬ 
se without en-suring the infrastructure 
necessary to cope with the huge influx of 
people who were attracted to it. The 
result was a schizophrenic development 
— any qumber of tall, ugly, concrete 
structures came up within traditional vil¬ 
lages, beautiful orchards were turned 
into garbage dumps and drinking water 
was coniaminated with water from, the 
sewers. 

And it’s this last one which has prov¬ 
ed to be the bane of the people of Cala- 
ngute, a coastal village in north Goa. A 
study conducted by Goa University’s 
department of microbiology revealed 
that the water taken from several wells 
of Calangute showed a high load of ente¬ 
ric bacteria. Besides, the potability 
index which should normally have been 
below lOcolifomis/lOO ml was found to 
be SSO-1800 colifoims/100 ml. Untreat¬ 
ed sewage seeps into the ground water 
table, contaminating the wells. 

The untreated sewage itself has a long 
history. To begin with, Goa, as a whole, 
hardly has any sewerage or garbage dis¬ 
posal systems worth mentioning. Only 
three cities — Panaji, Margao ,and 
Vasco—have sewage treatment plwts, 
but they only help to clear part of the 


accumulated sewage. The rest of Goa 
has to rely on septic tanks and soak pits 
or else on nature. And some of the hotels 
and other tourist establishments in Cala- 
ngutc depend largely on the latter. 

Calangute has always been a favou¬ 
rite destination, be it the hippies in the 
Sixties or the tight-budget chartered tou¬ 
rists of today. Seventyseven per cent of 
Goa’s hotels and resorts have come up 
along the coastal belt, of which Cala- 
ngute is an integral part. The result is 
that the pressure on the land, the water 
supply and the waste water and solid 
waste disposal systems in the region is 
insurmountable. 

T o make things worse, recent years 
have seen the growth of a pew kind 
of tourist accommodation in the Cala¬ 
ngute region — the rent-bkk facility, 
unique to Goa. 


The rent.>back system allows builders 
to make profits from a hotel minus the 
liabilities. Flats are constructed and 
sold, usually to non-resident Goans, 
who want to invest in property but not 
live in it. In exchange of allowing the 
owner to run the flat like a hotel for 
seven months during the year, the 
builder offers him about Rs 50,000 and a 
well-maintained flat which can be used 
at any time during the rest of the year. 

If business is good, it’s easy to renew 
the contract after a year. If not, the busi¬ 
ness can be folded up and the establish¬ 
ment goes back to being a residential 
space. 

"It’s an arrangement where the 
builder makes the most money, takes the 
fullest advantage of the place and gets as 
much return on his investment as possi¬ 
ble," admits Savio da Rocha Lobo, 
managing director of Asiatic Estate 
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se lost 


Developments, which runs the rent- 
back Paraiso de Praia complex at Cala- 
ngutc. "And if tourism dies out, they’re 
at no loss because investment is virtual¬ 
ly nil," he adds. 

Good for the builders but bad for the 
city's hygiene. For instance, the septic 
tank, gives way and overflows, (built for 
residential purposes, it is not equipped 
to contain the additional waste). In such 
cases, the common practice is to release 
the effluents into the public storm water 
drains. Since these drains were designed 
for carrying excess jain water into the 
sea, they begin to get clogged — thou¬ 
sands of liti es of sewage during peak sea¬ 
son going into them. The drains are also 
clogged because builders use them for 
dumping rubble while the building is 
under construction. 

Apart from causing water-bon» dis¬ 
eases and an increase in the fly and 


mosquito population, the dirt begins to 
percolate into the high ground water 
table and pollutes the water stored in 
wells. 

"My well is gone — it's contamina¬ 
ted. We don’t have drinking water. Even 
the taps are contaminated. What are my 
children going to drink?" laments Eudcs 
D’Souza. The Paraiso de Praia is practi¬ 
cally located in her backyard, its four sto¬ 
reys dwarfing her traditional Goan 
house. 

Walking past her gate, she points out 
to where the sewage used to flow out 
from during the last season before land¬ 
ing in the fields close by. Worried about 
having to face the same thing this year, 
Eudes, along with several other resi¬ 
dents, met the local panchayat to get 
them to take action against offenders. 

This isn’t the first meeting, nor the 
first attempt at action. Letters to the 


A couple of years 
back, Kashi 
Korgaonkar 
discovered that 
her orchard had 
been turned into a 
garbage dump. 
Often, it is the 
Calangute village 
panchayat’sown 
truck that empties 
all the waste into 
her garden 


chief minister, the director of health ser^ 
vices, the speaker—Tomazine (’ardozo 
who happens to be the MLA from the 
area — to the ItKal medical officer and 
the rent-back owners themselves are pil¬ 
ing up. To no avail. 

Even people like former sarpanch 
and ward member Joseph Sequiera are 
unable to come to the aid of the affected 
citizens. "Physically how can we go and 
stop it?" he asks. An allitudc like thdt is 
encouragement enough to the offenders 
who can safely go about flouting norms, 
as also to those associated with upcom¬ 
ing constructions. 

L ocal officers are aware that builders 
often change their plans — they 
build extra, illegal floors and reduce the 
sizes of soak pits and septic tanks — 
after they are approved. But they are 
unwilling to take any action against the 
erring builders. 

Bui even if they had played by the rule- 
book — slop discharging sewage into 
the drains, suck out the excess sewage 
with the help of suction pipes and take it 
away on trucks — tliere would still be a 
major problem left to solve. Where docs 
one dump the garbage? 

"Anything you do, there will be a heal- 
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th hazard," says D.C. Sahoo, director of 
municipal administration. "We have to 
see that it is minimised. And we minimi¬ 
se it by dumping it in an isolated place." 

The ‘isolated place’ for Calangute 
happens to be on a hill, not too far away 
from human habitation. The plateau is 
used as a dumping ground by govern¬ 
ment and private agencie.s. Yet, the land 
is far from barren—orginally communi¬ 
ty land — it has orchards grown by 
tenants. 

"There were cashew trees here, and 
down there was a mango tree," says 
Kashi Korgaonkar, an elderly resident 
of Calangute. But that was until Kor¬ 
gaonkar happened to discover a couple 
of years ago that her orchard had been 
turned into a garbage dump. Being illite¬ 
rate and a widow, it's been difTicult for 
her to deal with the matter. Attempts to 
get a redress have led nowhere. 

Even as .she speaks, another truckload 
of garbage is dumped into her gr Jen, 
this time by one owned by the Calangute 
village panchayat. Korgaonkar has little 
hopes of seeing the remaining trees in 
her orchard survive. 

M eanwhile, human survival is also 
at risk. Chronic stomach infec¬ 
tions compete with malaria as a major 
health hazard in Calangute. 

"It’s wrong to accuse builders of 
being responsible for the spread of mala- 


With residential houses 
doubling as hotels, septic 
tanks often overflow. The 
additional waste is then 
released into the public 
stonn water drains. 
Designed to carry excess 
rain water into the sea, these 
drains get clogged 


ria. We’ve got a responsibility towards 
society,” says Lobo, in self-defence. 
"But what is the government doing to 
back up the system? They earn substanti¬ 
ally through income tax, sales and luxu¬ 
ry tax. Are they putting up a sewage treat¬ 
ment plant ?" he asks, passing the buck. 

As for himself, Lobo has promised to 
build a deeper soak pit for the next sea¬ 
son and cover it with a mosquito net. But 
that will be a flimsy solution consider¬ 
ing that when the sewerage overflows, 
the waste will simply pass through the 
net. 

Meanwhile, another big rent-back 
establishment in Calangute, Kamat Holi¬ 
day Homes, is in the process of building 
a sewage treatment plant in time for this 
season. When it’s complete, it will mark 
at least a beginning towards social res¬ 


ponsibility. But will the dozens of other 
rent-back establishments and hotels or 
even the government take the cue? 

Y et another difficult battle is being 
fought at the directorate of health 
services, Panaji. "Previously, it used to 
be rural malaria. Then the urbanisation 
of villages began and we have urban 
malaina. Next, we will be faced with 
industrialmalaria. They too store large 
amounts of water and have garbage pro¬ 
blems," says Dr Porobo, who heads the 
malaria control unit. 

Fed up with the carelessness which 
creates unhealthy conditions he 
remarks, "All this is happening because 
we have not followed tourism planning, | 
we have not paid attention to the need i 
for civic amenities." Dr Porobo .squarely 
blames the government for its inability 
to provide "infrastructural facilities for 
the development of tourism". 

But the government has its own rea¬ 
sons. "We made a plan for sewage treat¬ 
ment and put it up to the OECD of Japan 
twice," says deputy chief minister, Wilfr¬ 
ed de Souza. "Both times it was not pass¬ 
ed and other places got the money. Let’s 
see, we’re trying everything," he adds. 

But will the likes of Korgaonkar be 
around when such a change comes 
about, if at all? • 

ApamM Talaullem/ealmigutamkI 
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C ome October, and Drona is a per¬ 
manent fixture in the Mysore 
Palace compound. He stands 
under the sweltering sun all day long. 
The moment his caretaker lets him free, 
he rushes to the tank nearby, generously 
splashing himself with water. 

Ob.servers look on indulgently as he 
lets out a contented snort. For Drona is a 
much-loved icon of the colourful Dusse- 
hra Festival held in October every year. 
For 17 years, he has carried the golden 
ambari (howdah) containing the image 
of goddess Chamundeshwari and led the 
grand procession which marks the end 
of the ten-day festival. 

Last year, when he’d hit 61, it was 
announced that he would no longer be 
made to carry the 880 kg load. But then 
he had to be called back frdm retirement 
when his replacement ran away. But this 
Dussehra will, in all probability, be his 
.curtain call. 

If public opinion is anything to go by, 
Drona is indeed special. In the hundred 
years of the pageant’s history, elephants 



Lording it over 

Drona, the elephant, has become 
synonymous with Mysore’s Dussehra festival 


have come and gone. But Drona’s charm 
has made him into a household name in 
Karnataka. 

"Just look at all the other elephants," 
says mahout Ginia. who’s the keeper of 
another elephant called Gajendra, "and 
you will understand why we consider 
Drona handsome." Drona has broad 
shoulders, a long trunk, a wide forehead, 
and his face has perfect symmetry. A 
thing of beauty, by Asian standards. 

Drona had lost his tail before he was 
caught in the last Khedda operation in 
1971 (recently, he got an artificial one, 
which looks just as fine). He was then 
35. For the next nine years, he worked 
for the forest department. In 1979, he 
took part in the Dussehra procession for 
the first time, as part of the line-up. By 
the next year, his good physique and 
comely gait ensured that he would lead 
the rest. 

When he is not on Dussehra duty, 
Drona can be found in the Kaakanokote 
forest. But taking tourists on jungle safa¬ 



ris (as others do) is out of the question, 
for Drona is "the boss, and never put 
through such ignominy". But once in a 
while, Drona does help with loading tim¬ 
ber m carrying heavy bags. 

And after a hard day’s work, what bet¬ 
ter way to relax than guzzling one’s 
favourite booze. For Diona, it’s Kho- 
day’s XXX Rum, of which he gets two 
bottles. "Not more than that,^ laughs 


Ihoiia wWi Mkm paehjNlMiiiK lovwi 
hto favourlto booM altw a hard day’s 
work 

Anand, the mahout’s assistant, "he 
might get loo high and go out of con¬ 
trol." 

And then there arc rendezvous with 
his female friends. He’s got quite a hand¬ 
ful, in fact. Earlier he was very friendly 
with Kami, but now he prefers the youn¬ 
ger flock. His current objects of desire 
are Mary and Sarala — both pregnant 
with his children at the moment. "He has 
had three children earlier," says Bhojap- 
pa, who's been looking after him ever 
since he was captured, "and 1 think he 
has sired a son in the forest because he 
[the son] looks exactly like Drona." 

But then, as all good things come to 
an end, Drona, who’s been basking in 
the limelight for so long, will have to 
make way for younger, healthier pachy¬ 
derms. Although Bhojappa insists that 
he could continue to perform his Dusse¬ 
hra duties for another five or .six years, a 
hunt is on for a replacement. Balarama, a 
39-year-old caught at Kuttepura seven 
years ago, is the odds-on favourite. He 
has not only participated in four Dusse¬ 
hra processions so far. but has also been 
trained to carry the ambari. But Balata- 
ma looks almost puny and does not have 
the gorxl looks of Drona. So, it’s going 
to Iw a while before an elephant can be 
found who will take Drona’s place in 
people’s hearts. • 
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MAJ. GEN. ASHOK K. MEHTA 


BEST OF 
THE LOT 

The armed forces command the greatest 
respect, reveals a MODE survey 


B etween 1990 and 1997, the 
Indian Army has suffered 
considerably. More than 
1,300 have been killed and 
nearly twice that number 
wounded in low intensity conflict in the 
north-east and proxy war in J&K. These 
losses beg the question: are we being 
immunised against body bags? OfUcer 
casualties (almost 40 in the last three 
months) indicate that they are leading 
from up front. In Western democracies, 
many questions would have been asked 
and the government put on notice. Being 
killed in the field has become an occupa¬ 
tional hazard. Black-border obituaries 
have become routine notices. 

Nearly 1,15,5 soldiers were killed in 
Operation Pawan in Sri Lanka, 2,865 in 
the 1965 war and 2,988 in 1971. Bri¬ 
tish casualties in 40 years of insurgency 
in Northern Ireland are less than ours in 


digit casualties. 

The army and its soldiers have so far 
accepted the mounting peacetime casual¬ 
ties despite the raw deal given by the 
Fifth Pay Commission and political 
neglect by successive governments. 
Their anguish has not crossed the thre¬ 
shold of demotivation but is very close 
to it. The reason for this is the resilience 
of the army’s regimental system based 
on traditions of honour, pride and obedi¬ 
ence of orders. 

The army motto — safety, honour 
and welfare of your country come first 
always and every time; the safety, 
honour and welfare of your men come 
next; your own safety, honour and welfa¬ 
re come last, always and every time—is 
worthy of adoption and emulation by 
Parliament. 

Gentlemen cadets at the Dehra Dun 
academy do one better: they wear "servi¬ 




Being killed in the 
field has become an 
occupational hazard 
for the armed forces. 

In India, 
black-border 
obituaries have 
become routine 


duct that a cheque being 
dishonoured would requi¬ 
re the officer to pul in his 
papers which were 
accepted. 


lAfhil 

Wad 


two years of Operation Pawan aloiie. 
Now that the West has put wars behind 
it, these countries are unable to take 
casualties even in peacekeeping opera¬ 
tions. The Americans, Italians and other 
European countries pulled out of 
Somalia the moment they had single¬ 


ce before self on their sleeve. Honesty, 
integrity and loyalty are ingrain^ 
through training, tuition and example. 
The ethical standards of the army were 
set by the Erst commander-in-chief 
Field Marsha] K.M. (Kipper) Cariappa. 
In his time, so strict was the code of con- 


lile the country has 
advanced from 
being the ninth-most cor¬ 
rupt nation in the world to 
the eighth position, politi¬ 
cians, including Prime 
Ministers, are being 
investigated for corrup¬ 
tion. A recent survey on 
public reverence conduct¬ 
ed by MODE, SO years after Independen¬ 
ce, puts the army officers high on the 
pedestal. 

The rot among civilians and politicia¬ 
ns is so deep-rooted that the country has 
not adequately acknowledged the land¬ 
mark survey. This was carried out in 
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cities across the country —t Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras and Delhi—and cove¬ 
red government offices, lawyers, doc¬ 
tors, businessmen, army ofneers and 
sportsmen. Reverence was mea-sured 
against four parameters; hohesty, effi¬ 
ciency, contribution to the nation, and 
bravery. 

On all four counts, army officeis secu¬ 
red the highest rating—between 87 and 
81 per cent—with government officers 
uniformly at the bottom with an average 
rating of 40 per cent. The MODE survey 
covered cities which, unlike those in 
Punjab, Riyasthan and Assam, have not 
felt the reverberations of war. 

What will this gold medal for officers 
do for the army? It is easier to predict 
what it will not do. It is not going to 
attract high-quality youth to join the 
army. There will be no impnivement in 
the matrimonial prospect of young offi¬ 


cers who will continue to be star- 
marked: need not apply. Finance mini¬ 
ster P. Chidambaram will not give them 
any bonus. One would be surprised if the 
country’s defence and national security 
managers, busy siphoning out defence 
land in shady deals with their friends 
and relatives, have had the time to 
absorb the opinion poll results. 

The advantage the army may derive 
from this recognition is that it will shore 
up its dwindling prestige and reinforce 
its claim to being the couniiy’s last bas¬ 
tion of democracy. 

T hings would have been different for 
the country and the army had its new¬ 
found political leaders at the time of 
Independence carried a clear vision and 
understanding of military power. 
Except for SardarVallabhbhai Patel and 
Mahatma Gandhi, other leaders, especia¬ 


lly Nehru and Krishna 
Menon, were dismissive 
of the army. Nehru relied 
heavily on Menon in 
managing the military. 
His intrusive and dictato¬ 
rial style led to considera¬ 
ble interference in mat¬ 
ters which were strictly in 
the domain of the army 
like promotions, selec¬ 
tion and even deploy¬ 
ment of uoops. This 1^ 
to the inevitable stand-off 
between General K.S. 
Thimaya and Menon in 
which the former was 
reduced to a lame duck 
army chief. 

After fighting many 
declared and undeclared 
wars, the army is now 
combating civil strife to 
contain domestic disor¬ 
der. Its excc.ssive role in 
internal security from 
J&K to the north-east has 
brought it closer to the 
corrupt state administra¬ 
tion. Proximity to bent 
bureaucrats and dodgy 
politicians has led to the 
politicisation of the 
military. 

Major arms purchases 
and contracting deals 
resulting in pay offs for 
politicians and 

bureaucrats have roped in servi¬ 
ce officers too. The rot has set in due to 
soldiers being poorly paid. At lower 
levels, troops have bMn forced to sell 
rum rations. In honesty, the army receiv¬ 
ed a rating of 87, not 99 per cent. It can¬ 
not insulate itself from corruption now 
endemic in the country. Fortunately, the 
malaise is minuscule. 

The medal from MODE is a shot in 
the arm to help resist corrupting induce¬ 
ments alien to army ethos and culture. 
The army will douUlessly retain its top 
rating in the country but not be blemish¬ 
less. It will take just two things from the 
government to prevent the army from 
going the way of the rest of the institu¬ 
tions in the country; staying out of the 
army’s internal affairs and reducing its 
internal security tasks. • 

(Ttm wdw wu a g§nsmlo/fiovcofnmaindlng ofth§ 
Indian PBaoB^M^ForcBhsouthmn Sri iankB. Hats 
al»o a loundarnmibar of thaDafanoa Planning SMf of 
lhaChlafa of Staff Committaa) 
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Pressure to perform 


The ICC should limit the number of annual international commitments 


O ne-Day cricket is gradually 
going the way of Tests. Despite 
the screaming headlines in the 
press, interest in the recently concluded 
twin series against Pakistan was luke¬ 
warm at best. And no one, least of all the 
print medium, can blame the public. Too 
much of anything, however good, is bad. 

And this calming 
down of frenzy over a lea¬ 
ther hunt can only be 
good for the game — and 
its players. Shorn of the 
incongruous hype, there 
will have to be a scaling 
down of competitions. 

This, in turn, will help 
players to concentrate bet¬ 
ter and get back the thrill 
of playing for their 
country. 

Consider the program¬ 
me. A visit to South Afri¬ 
ca. To the West Indies 
from there. And then a 
stint in Sri Lanka. On to 
Toronto. Almost immedi¬ 
ately thereafter, a trip to 
Pakistan. And it\s not 
over yet. Playing host to 
Sri Lanka is next, follow¬ 
ed by other visitors for a 
triangular series. It goes 
on. Ad infinitum. 

Even on the television 
screen, the body langua¬ 
ge is clear. Another day 
out on the green. Going 
through the motions of 
batting, bowling and 
fielding. On the face of it, 
an international match 
against the best of ano¬ 
ther country. Behind this 
facade, a groaning accept¬ 
ance of the inevitable. 

"Who arc we playing today? Oh, 
yeah, it’s the West Indies." Or, in ano¬ 
ther vein, "If it’s Wednesday it must be 
Pakistan." For the players in the current 
Indian squad, it is a never-ending grind. 
Money—yes. Pleasure? It’s a no-no. 

Initially, the players loved it. A chan¬ 
ce to play for the countiy, a crack at recor¬ 
ds and, of course, close on a lakh of 


rupees per match. It was, indeed, a great 
situation. 

But after a while, the sheer physical 
strain and the prolonged hours of con¬ 
centration began to take their toll. In the 
old days, an average player would have 
considered it an achievement to have 
played 25 Tests in his career. Today, 



with a little luck, a player could do it in 
four to five years. 

Add to that the large number of One- 
Day Internationals — usually well over 
30 a year—and one gets a picture of the 
schedule a player has to maintain. And 
these do not take into account the Ranji 


and other domestic tournaments which 
warrant compulsory participation when 
the players are at home. 

Under the circumstances, one cannot 
but admire the feats of Rahul Dravid in 
the first part of this year and Sourav 
Ganguly in the second. The latter has 
notched an amazing world record of 
four man of the match 
awards in a five-game ser¬ 
ies in Toronto, following 
it up with another in the 
Pakistan matches. 

But both the Sahara 
Cup in Canada and the 
Wills tournament in Paki¬ 
stan were essentially 
masala matches, played 
more for money than pre¬ 
stige. Though granted 
official ICC sanction, 
these competitions were 
not part of the internation¬ 
al calendar. 

It is not only for the 
sake of the players that 
the ICC should set a ceil¬ 
ing on the number of 
annual international com¬ 
mitments, though an 
increasingly large num¬ 
ber of former Test 
cricketers are coming out 
openly against this unne¬ 
cessary load. "This const¬ 
ant pressure to perform is 
killing the joy of the 
game," said one. "It is 
considerably shortening 
the playing span of these 
cricketers." said another. 

If not for the sake of 
the players alone, a move 
to curtail the number of 
matches played each year 
would help the game 
itself. Better player participation and 
more spectator interest will help lift the 
quality of each match. And, in today’s 
commercial atmosphere, a reduction in 
supply can only lead to an increase in 
demand. For the sponsors and the spon¬ 
sored, it would mean saving both the 
mother and its golden egg. • : 
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ow that 
Sunny and 
} 1^^ Dimple have 
got back toge- 
^Hpr iher, ^ they 
can’t seem to 
keep their hands off each 
other. Even on the sets of 
London — starring Sunny 
and his younger brother, 
Bobby — this new-found 
demonstrative love was 
much in evidence. Dimple, a 
frequent visitor to the sets, 
was constantly hanging 
around Sunny, kissing and 
cuddling him in full view of 
the unit, and generally acting 
like a love-struck teenager. 





SUNNYDEOL 


But then, we suppose, the¬ 
re’s no better way of letting 
the world know that Ravee- 
na Tandon is no longer a fac¬ 
tor in their relationship. 


ooja Bhatt’s 
battle with the 
bulge 

nues. The lat- 
est on this on- 
going saga is 
that Bhatt has lost IS kilos 
— yes, that’s right, 15 kilcK. 
And she still n^s to lose 
another five before she can 
be described as being in 
shape (which should give 
you some idea as to how 
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AYESHAJHULKA 


hantanu Shco- 
rcy and Ash- 
wini Bhave 
may have had 
a tough time 
coping with 
Kamalaha.san’s demands on 
the sets of Chachi 420 (yes, 
that’s what the film is called 
now), but Ayesha ihulka is 
more than comfortable with 
the director-producer. 

In fact, the two have even 
been spotted having dinner 
together, looking amplete- 
ly relaxed in each other’s 


POOJA BHATT 


0 , RamGopal 


done It again. 
Offended the 
leading man 
of his film, 
that is, by concentrating sole¬ 
ly on the heroine—arid love 
of his life—Urmila Matond- 
kar. Rumour has it that San- 



company. But how has Aye¬ 
sha worked this magic on the 
temperamental Kamal? Per¬ 
haps she could give lessons 
to Shantanu, who lost his cre¬ 
dit as director of the 
movie, because he 
failed to get 
along with 
Hasan. 


URMILA MATONDKAR 


jay Dutt is less than pleased 
by the fact 

Both Jackie Shr¬ 
off and Aamir Khan had 
exactly the same experience 
in Rangeela; and neither of 
them is noticeably the worse 
for it. • 


heavy she had got). 

But will that make any dif¬ 
ference as far as her non-> 
existent film career is concer¬ 
ned? Not really, given that so 
many other younger, fresher 
— and thinner — girls have 
made an appearance on the 
Hindi movie scene. 

Not that this matters. In 
the end, looking good is an 
end in itself in this imag& 
conscious age. 


















The musical whiz-kid 
from Goa is all set to 
cut his first album in 
Hindi 


iscardcd treasures, moth- 
eaten memories and relics 
from a bygone era — these 
are tlK* things one usually 
associates with an attic. 
But this one has a baby 4-track sound 
mixer which was used for recording 
Jalwa and a pin-board with Alisha's 
autograph saying, "I'm really Goan 
cra/y!" 

This is Remo Fernandes* domain — 
tucked away on top of a beautiful old 
Portuguese house at Slolim village in 
North Goa. Actually, this black- 
and-white nx)m with a sloping roof is a 
full-fledged sound studio where a 
24-track sound system has replaced the 
old one. 

As the little room vibrates with the 
sound of Remo's latest, you realise that 
Goa's own King of Rock deserves the 
title now, more than ever. After lying 
low for nearly half a decade, Remo's 
ready to cut his first Hindi album. Also, 
for the first time in India's pop history, 
the musical instruments will be played 
live by human beings at the timeof recor¬ 
ding, i.e. no programmed music on 
drum machines and synthesizers. 

"Over the years I’ve worked on differ¬ 
ent styles," reminisces Remo. "Like the 
painters have their blue period and then 
the red..." Remo began with a Goan per¬ 
iod, with his first album, Gtpon Crazy, 
followed by Old Goan Goid^ a collec¬ 
tion of Konkani and Portuguese folk 
songs. Later, came his campaign against 
drugs, which found expression in Pack 
that Smack, His concern about commu¬ 
nal politics surfaced in Bombay City, to 
be taken up as a theme in Politicians 
Oon't Know to Rock *n* Roll. 

In a song "dcdicatcdfTo a species 
. most hated/The curse of the Indian 
• nationffhe communal politician”, it 
goes something like this: "Do you have 
dreams at night?/Or do the sounds 
|right/Comc gurgling from your vic- 
As they feci the knife? Do you have 
dreams in bed/AlxHit the throne you 



wish you had/Or do you | 
hear the rattling skeletons 
in your head?” 

Released at the same 
time as the Bombay riots 
in December 1992, the 
album went into gold just 
three days after its release. 

S ince then, there have 
been no albums but 
Remo's been busy. "I’ve 
been composing a lot. In 
fact. I've got enough for 
three albums." One of 
these is on the life of 
Mother Teresa, who 
Remo happened to meet 
on a casual visit to Calcut¬ 
ta. It was a short, but 
memorable meeting 
which inspired him to do 
an album about her work. 

He had already begun 
work on it on his way 
back home. But what he 
had thought was going to 
be four long instrumental 
pieces called Peace, 

Love, H<ppe and Charity 
turned out to be someth¬ 
ing quite different. "Slow¬ 
ly, this little operatta start¬ 
ed forming,” says Remo, 
who worked on it for nearly three years 
but couldn't complete it then because 
the right singers couldn't be found. And 
meanwhile, the communal situation had 
become more pressing and he came out 
with Politicians., inst^. 

He does mean to complete it soon, fee¬ 
ling that it’s even more relevant now 
that Mother's no more. 

"Music is not what changes the world, 
but it helps to change it," says Remo, 
explaining, "A war is not won by the mar¬ 
ching band but it provides the mood, the 
momentum." When Remo talks of war it 
isn't about conquering nations but about 
getting kids off drugs. 


"The psychedelic years in music — 
and the children of that movement (the 
hippies) — were actually here. They’d 
have a lot of live music on the beaches. 
That was a big influence in my life," 
reminisces Remo. He was never actual¬ 
ly part of them, but enjoyed going to the 
full-moon beach parties just to listen to 
them. A song would often go on for an 
hour. 

The music came with its trappings. "1 
began to see the friendly pusher- 
next-door pushing mandrax, hash, 
heroin [and even] smack,'' says Remo, 
pointing out that smack was the deadli¬ 
est of them all. "And they took it without 



















BIHAR 

End of innocence 

Midwives speak out about rampant female infanticide in the state 


C onscience was the Tirst thing Maya Devi lulled. 
Then, the midwife went on to kill a new-bom girl 
by snapping her tiny nock. Maya got rid of the body 
by wrapping it in a sari anddumpingthe bundle 
down a canal flowing into the Ganges. 

This was ten years ago in Saguna, some 15 km west of 
Patna. Maya was carrying out the orders of an angry father, 
already saddled with two daughters. Today, no less than 
15-20 female infants are killed and disposed of every month. 

Forly-year-old Maya is just one of the 100-odd midwives 
here, mostly belonging to the Scheduled Caste. According to 
Maya, each midwife handles two or three such "jobs' every 
year. 

Maya, who has a daughter 
herself, lives near the Sagu- 
na More Icitding to the Bihar 
Regimental Centre army can¬ 
tonment. She caters to the 
demand of giving life, and 
iKcasionally death, to new¬ 
borns in her neighbourhtxxl. 

Explains Maya 
”Yahan koi httspitai nahin 
jaata. Darr la^a rahui hat ki 
a^ar ladki hui to mht> kaise 
khalas karen^e, sah jaan 
jayenge (Here, no one goes 
to the hospital. They fear that 
if it is a girl-child, they will 
not be able to get rid of her 
quietly).” 

LADY LUCK: tfgir/ child 
recovers in a Patna 
hospital 


Then there is Shanti, a resident of Dilipchak locality under 
Danapur police station. She told Sunday how on a rainy night 
in early September, she was summoned by an affluent Kurmi 
landowner of Dilipchak to deliver his third child. 

After a baby girl was bom. it was Shanti’s duty to feed her 
sendha namak (black salt), which brought a swift but painful 
end to the infant. "I was paid Rs 20 for the job," confessed 
Shanti. ”Sah tamasha saur-ghar mein hi ho raha tha jahan ki 
jachcha chup-chap ftadi dekh rahi thi (Everything was taking 
place in the very room where the baby was horn, while the 
mother watched in silence)." 

This was no isolated case. Recalls Shanti, "A couple of 




VIEW TO A KILL: midwives from Katihar 
Yadav families are there, where 1 am the dai (midwife) for 
long. In both the families, childbirth was taking place on the 
same day. Unfortunately, at both the places, girls were bom." 
Both were strangulated by Shanti, who wrapped them toge¬ 
ther and with a heavy stone tied to the bodies, immersed them 
in the holy Ganges. 

"How can I say no to them?" demands Shanti. "The 
moment a girl child is killed, we are ordered not to speak 
about it. We cannot refuse to obey the orders. They are power¬ 
ful enough to wipe me and my entire family out.” 

At the time of childbirth, the grandmother or the father 
keeps a watchful eye on the proceedings. If a boy is bom, the 
household erupts in joy. The dais are given Rs KW alongwith 
the saree and the bedding used by the mother during delivery. 

But it's drastically different when a girl is bom. The family, 
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almost invariably, is plunged into mourning. And, in some 
cases, the father decides that enough is enough. Acting 
swiftly, he closes all the doors and windows of the house and 
orders the dai: "Khalas kardo (Finish her ofO". The mother’s 
protests are easily silenced. 

This is not a talc p^uliar to Saguna or Dilipchak, but a com¬ 
mon phenomenon in countless villages of Bihar. While 
female infanticide was earlier a common practice among the 
forward castes like Brahmins, Rajputs, Bhumiars and 
Kayasthas, now, almost all castes, and even the minority com¬ 
munity, have taken to this savage form of ‘family planning’. 

According to Sudha, who runs Shaktivadhini, an NGO ope¬ 
rating at various places in and around Danapur, at meetings 
held under the banner of the National Foundation For 
Women, a handful of local women confessed that female 
infanticide was rampant in the area. 

A group of Traditional Birth Attendants (TBA) or dais 
have also gathered the courage to confess. "How can I be a 
murderess?" counters Shanti. "The real murderers arc the 
fathers and the family members who force us to do this." 

Through a Patna-based NGO, .Adithi, Sunday spoke to a 
couple of midwives from Katihar district in north Bihar. 

They had come down 
to Patna to attend a 
workshop. 

Over the years, Seema 
Devi is said to have account¬ 
ed for as many as 4(X) baby 
girls. The one-eyed lady, her¬ 
self a mother of two 
daughters and a son, says: 
"What can I do about it? I 
need the money to survive 
and sustain my family. They 
(the family members of the 
new-born) want me to do the 
‘job’. If I say no, they will 
got someone else to do it for 
them and I will be deprived 



of what is rightfully mine." 

Sakhia Devi, a resident of Mirchaibari, Katihar town, says 
that she is not as heartless as some other dais. "I dispose of the 
body only after killing the baby girls. I’ve never buried them 
alive in an earthen pot, as some other dais do." 

While the NGOs are making steady inroads into Katihar 
and cajoling the midwives to come out with their tales of hor¬ 
ror. caste clout and political power have made it virtually 
impossible for social service organisations to reach out. 

And the menace of female infanticide is not a mral pheno¬ 
menon alone. Recently, a nameless girl child, bom to an afflu¬ 
ent forward caste family at Lxxlipur in the heart of Pama, was 
left to die with a fairly large pebble stuffed into her throat. 
While she was rescued by a good Samaritan and the Digha 
police registered a case under Section 307 of the IPC (attempt 
to murder), no arrests have been carried out so far. 

With dowry deep-rooted in the social system of Bihar and 
daughters still looked ppon as a liability, the state administra¬ 
tion and NGOs willhave to get together if the lives of innocent 
girl children are to be protected. And it is only fair to expect 
Bihar’s first lady chief minister, Rabri Devi, to lead the Hght 
against female infanticide in the state. • 


(Th§nam»§^th§mk/¥^iv0shav^b§0n Changed.) 


ANDHRA PRADESH 

Reb el in the ra nks 

Film-star-tumed-MP Mohan Babu 
declares war against the Chandrababu 
Naidu regime 

C hief minister N.Chandrababu Naidu has a problem on 
his handsifilm-star-tumed-politician Mohan Babu. 
Relations between chief minister Naidu and Rajya 
Sabha member Babu have soured over the last few months, 
ever since the latter was accused of attacking a former functio¬ 
nary of the Telugu Desam Party (TDP) at Tirupati. Mohan 
Babu was hauled up by the police and a case slapped against 
him. The disciplinary committee of the TDP had twice sum¬ 
moned Mohan Babu, but he chose to stay away claiming that 
it was his "personal affair". The issue was then dropped, but 
certainly not forgotten. 

In the middle of September, Mohan Babu brought matters 
to a head when he held a press conference in Hyderabad to 
announce "his agitation against corruption in public life". He 
declared that corruption had "become four-fold" in the Naidu 
government. "It is technically practised in this regime to keep 
up the high-tech image of the government," he thundered. 

In a severe indictment of the chief minister, Mohan Babu 
confessed to "the sin" of having helped Naidu un.seat former 
chief minister N.T. Rama Rao. This, felt Babu, had caused the 
untimely death of NTR. "I regret the sin I have committed and 
wish to condone it in one form or the other by continuing his 
(NTR’s) campaign against corruption in the state," said 
Mohan Babu. 

Then, on Gandhi Jayanti, the high-profile politico .staged a 
fast in the heart of Hyderabad. That evening, he accused the 
TDP leadership of ignoring the corrupt practices of some 

FLASHBACK: ^o/ian Babu (left), with Naidu and NTR 
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TROUBLE AHEAD: a TDP ra//>' 


legislators and MPs, who had close links with the liquor mafia. 

"Even the chief minister is turning a blind eye to such prac¬ 
tices by MPs and legislators as he does not have the convic¬ 
tion to stop them/' felt Babu. Here, he cited the example of 
Nandyal MP B. Nagi Reddy who is involved in "liquor trade" 
but has never been hauled up by the TDP chief. Mohan Babu 
also harped on the land scams of Jubilee Hills, Banjara Hills 
and Begumpet areas in which some TDP office-bearers and 
activists are said to have played a leading role. 

Mohan Babu*s real-life role as a political activist has spill¬ 


ed over into reel life as well. His latest film, Collector Garu, 
focuses on the functioning, or rather malfunctioning, of the 
state government. Mohan Babu, an inconupiible IAS officer, 
exposes the corrupt practices of some ministers and docs his 
bit to cleanse the system. Babu*s message to the masses is 
clear and the film has proved to be quite a hit. 

While Mohan Babu*s has been the most outspoken voice 
against Naidu, there are other pockets of dissidence within the 
party as well. Fifty-odd legislators arc said to be unhappy with 
the chief minister’s style of functioning. The Kammas are a 
disgruntled lot in the TDP. They feel they have been given a 
raw deal by Naidu. The CM has, indeed, paid more attention 
to backward-class legislators in order to prevent them from 
defecting to the Congress. 

The anti-Naidu .sentiments in the TDP camp have remained 
suppressed as there has been no alternative leader in sight. 
Now, Mohan Babu could well be aiming to change the .script. 
He has established himself as the rebel and could prove an 
embarrassment to the chief minister if he manages to rally 
some dissident TDP men round him. 

The Opposition, of course, is wise to the rift in the ruling par¬ 
ty’s ranks. Leaders of the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), the 
Congress, the Samajwadi Pany and the NTR-TDP, have all 
congratulated Mohan Babu and his anti-corruption drive. 

With Mohan Babu’s high-voltage perlormances, the 
notion that all is well in the TDP camp has been dispelled. 
And this does not augur well for chief minister Chandrababu 
Naidu. • 

Rmdhakritimi/HydmmlBad 



ThatVwHataC^ustchbasi^ 
comervaHonistp^^ieththe^ 

M ott dian so lakh nWc tonnes cf fly ai^ a» (k^ited 
onthevegetatkmeadkyear.raisingthecOnteatofmer- 
ctny in milk by SO per cent; die caUfonn count in die 
Ganga et Varanasi is ^i miUUm per titte ^hm sAiove SOO 
makes it iinsdiabte for bmhing; diem is iw sweet water^^^ 
in 3,000 villages Of die country... 

Such statistics appear in the newqMtpm almo^ 
day, without mddng die desiied 
public. Otherwise, why WoulddwNidMialitiverCc^^ 
sfon, whidi made a mess of die Its SOO^>btOR Ganga 
Action Plan be ^ven Rs 2,500 ciois |br a simflar pndoct? 
Why i£d we not takea lesacn fixrni the Bhopal ip ledc and 
allow die tiagec^ at Vishakh^patnani fohsppra 

Ibese wem questkms poOad by 
lawyer M.C. Mehta, who summed 
diis: "We are a nation mqpeit fo dijumer t^^ 
we lack the will to prevent it" 

This is exactly where a 'green page’ in newspqpms aid 
periotUcals can make a difference. A nmioii^ww^^.c^ 
pai^ for a green phge was lauoelwd 
Jungdsns. n Cialcuda^based cohire^ 

Medita as the chief Orusader, ^ 

The idea is to hare a pajgeilkdcided 


I to nature and ehwtbnmtmt. The write-ups 
will foctu on areas lilre finest ectdi^, wildlife conserya- 
don, poaching; indigreouspeopjle, vletims^ ppl- 
lutioo contiOl, global wutndng. p^re iodure 
^eco-touiism.'etc.. .'■■■■ ■.v/ 

Tire foaoduodmi oil 

set a new oideir in envienrefrei^ 


A green page is also ln ifopaomiedfy viabib opt^ 
could be done hy ieHodeindidi ^ page i^retdM getdhg 
the eiwicoaarent-iehded ardOkre, foidures, jkoreinrehs. 
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WEST BENGAL 


Hiil politics 

And the confusion in the Left Front ranks 

I n a significant political development, the Communist Par¬ 
ty of India (CPI) has made a definite move towards the brea¬ 
kaway Communist Pany of Revolutionary Marxist 
(CPRM) in the hills of Darjeeling. This can only spell trouble 
for the two big brothers of the ruling Left Front in West 
Bengal—the CPI(M) and the CPI. 

Last year, the CPRM had broken away from the CPl(M) 
with a single-point agenda; the formation of a separate state of 
Gorkhaland. And now, the CPI — which does not have much 
of a presence in Darjeeling — has drifted closer to the break¬ 
way group of the CPI(M). 

Late last month. All India Trade Union Congress (AITUC) 
vice-president and CPI MP Gurudas Dasgupta came here 
with a mission. He met R.B. Rai and other CPRM leaders in 
Darjeeling to extend affiliation to the trade union front of the 
CPRM. The decks had been cleared in mid-August and this 
formalised the agreement. 

Gurudas Dasgupta announced that the Darjeeling- 
Dooars Terai Chia Kaman Mazdoor Union, the trade union 
front of the CPRM in the tea gardens of north Bengal, was 
being given AITUC affiliation. Explained the Rajya Sabha 


And it ail ide^ loir ^yircmiiieh^ 

iti^ acte and 

At die recently, Justk^ 
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ComniUite 

iimotilyintdbs^fNHndial^ 'moresai- 

satioaid aod of a i»(H« incH^ addeh oAea 

if# cue, 

*l€)#aali# atejC(^ 

uii#tinaiely, ittues life ate lost^ He aigued 

Ifaat die prim mediig^ b^ "the largest guzzlmi of trees in 
thelSgm c^iwpm^, was duiy^XHiitd to ipve a 
romaeottd.imues. 

: kMita, who woo jdie ftaoicni Magw^say Award diis 
year ftar tus sosddn# loot's OEtviron- 

'm^imits^gmda# Aitaeis# sucitftungasa *gieeo 

Remriiig m {K>si#ftd Idbby wtiidi constantly 





MP: 'The AITUC has given affiliatiun to the Chia Kaman 
Mazdoor Union as we want to ensure that the rights of the tea 
garden workers here are not .curbed. Political diflercnces bet¬ 
ween the CPI and the CPRM may remain. But that has noth¬ 
ing to do with our trade union activities. This is not a political 
game." 

But the CPl(M) leadership in Darjeeling was far from con¬ 
vinced. Ashok Bhattacharjee, minister for municipal affairs, 
was quick on the draw. "The CPI is trying to catch fish in 
troubled waters." he warned. Bhattacharjee accused the CPI 
leadership of violating its earlier stand "opposing the demand 
for the separate state of Gorkhaland" and weakening the Lef¬ 
tist movement in the hills of north Bengal. 

"The tea gardens in the hills of Darjeeling are no more with 
the Leftists. The GNLF has taken over the trade unions there. 
So, in effect, the CPI has sold our red flag to the GNLF," thun¬ 
dered Bhattacharjee. ”1'his was nothing but an act of opportu¬ 
nism," he added. 



REACHING OUT; a CPRM 
rally (above), and CPI 
leader Gurudas Dasgupta 
(right) 

S.P. Lepcha, convenor of 
the Darjeeling District Orga¬ 
nising Committee of the 
CPRM), was also critical of 
the growing CPI-CPRM 
nexus. "Taking advantage of 
the situation, a section of the 
district learlership of the 
CPI, led by the Rajya Sabha 
MP Gurudas Dasgupta, has 
encouraged them (the 
CPRM leaders) and opened wide the doors to welcome the 
renegades into their trade union organisation, the AITUC. We 
are afraid that this action of a section of the CPI leadership 
would have an adverse effect on the Left movement in West 
Bengal in general and Darjeeling district in particular," felt 
Lepcha. 

But CPRM secretary and CP1(M) MP from Daijeeling, 
R.B. Rai reacted sharply to all the criticism. Rai told Sunday 
that there was nothing wrong with the CPI move. 'The 
CPl(M) broke away from the CPI in 1964, but the trade union 
front of the CPI(M) stayed with the AITUC till 1970, when 
CITU was bom. So that is the harm? We have had a clear 
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undcrsiunding with the CPI thal the CPRM will act indepen¬ 
dently with its own ideological stand and programme," stated 
Rai. 

Blasting the CPI(M) leadership. Rai added: "It was the 
CPKM) leaders from Siliguri and Calcutta, and not us, who 
hud bowed their heads in front of Ghisingh. Our comrades in 
the hills had laid down their lives, while the CPI(M) leaders in 
the plains were found to be happy shaking hands with 
Ghisingh." 

Rai and Dawa Lama are 
favourite targets for the 
CPI(M) district leadership. 
"They sit in Parliament with 
CPI(M) MPs and abide by 
the whips of the CPI(M). But 
when in Daijeeling. Rai and 
Lama pose as CPRM leaders 
and oppose the CPI(M)," 
observed Ashok 

Bhattacharjee. 

The Left Front’s role in 
the hills is suspect, to say the 
least. The CPI(M) leader¬ 
ship has often gone out of its 
way to accommodate Gork- 
ha National Liberation Front 
(GNLF) chief Subash Ghi- 
singh’s wishes. And the 
growing confusion in the 
CPUM) ranks came into sharp focus recently when veteran 
politburo member Benoy Chowdhury launched a scathing 
attack against the GNLF boss. 

Speaking at a seminar organised by the CPI(M) Siliguri 
Zonal Committee in Siliguri, the octogenarian leader bracket¬ 
ed the GNLF with the ULFA and the Bodo militant groups. 
"These forces are trying to destroy the unity and sovereignty 
of our country," said Chowdhury. He even expressed the fear 
that the 40,0(X)-odd Gurkha soldiers who would be returning 
to India very soon from Hong Kong, might join hands with 
Ghisingh and "pose a threat to the nation". * 

CONTROVERSY 

Trouble in the 
waters 

The arrest of infiltrators in the Bay of 
Bengal raises questions about India's 
maritime security 

I n the last week of July, superintendent of police B.D. Shar- 
ma, additional SP Debashis Roy, additional district 
magistrate Alapan Bandopadhyaya and other officials got 
a warm reception from local people when they landed at Nam- 
khana, a fishing harbour in the South 24-Parganas district of 



West Bengal, with a prize catch — 144 infiltrators, mostly 
from Thailand. 

Originally, the team was on a mission to rescue about a 
hundred Sunderbans fishermen who were missing for some 
time. During that operation it got information that some fore¬ 
ign trawlers were anchored near the Kendu island. According 
to Bimal Das. secretary of the Kakdweep Fishermen’s Associ¬ 
ation, these highly sophisticated trawlers were used for fish¬ 
ing in the Bay of Bengal, and sometimes entered the Sunder¬ 
bans Project Tiger core area illegally for hunting Royal 
Bengal tigers, crocodiles and deer. The foreigners also attack¬ 
ed local fishermen and snatched their belongings, he added.. 

When the district authorities informed the home ministry 
about the illegal movement of foreign trawlers in the Indian 
maritime zone, it was instructed to take proper steps. Accor¬ 
dingly, ’Operation Flush Out’ was launched by the district 
administration along with the police. Coast Guai'd and Border 
Security Force (BSF), under the supervision of the ADM 
(development), Alapan Bandopadhyaya. 

With the help of a Coast Guard helicopter, seven trawlers 
were located near the Mayadweep island. The BSF launch 
Ranjit and, the police launch Ajay, ^ong with some mechanis¬ 
ed boats, encircled five of these, while two escaped. The crew 
of the five trawlers were arrested. 

The trawlers were well equipped with computerised radar. 



MEN WITH A MISSION: rAe 'Operation Flush Out’ team 
wireless sets and fishing scanners which can cover 96 $q.km 
area of the sea at ease. They had a huge capacity of storing fish 
in a frozen state and provisions for the crew that could last for 
some months. No arms were, however, found. Witnesses said 
that enormous quantities of lobsters, pomphrets and shrimps, 
nicely packed and stored, were .seized. These would fetch 
very good prices in foreign maricets. 

"Since 1992, foreigners have been fishing in these ares. We 
have informed the district administration several times about 
this." said Bimal Das. "We staged a dhama in 1994 in Calcut¬ 
ta and submitted a memorandum to the Governor. We appeal¬ 
ed to the Government of India not to issue licence to the fore¬ 
ign fishing agencies. But nothing has been done in this 
regard," he added. 

In this case, though all but three of the crew members were 
foreigners, the seized trawlers were said to be owned by the 
Delhi-bas^ Swan Fisheries and the Madras-based Srikuma- 
ran Fisheries. According to sources, one of the owners is the 
son of a Coast Guard officer. 

ASP Debashis Roy said that the crew had already been 
charge-sheeted. The charges include: 


fr*' 
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TEtEVlSI^N 


MeHRAQtfTA 


• Violation of the Maritime Zone Act. Though they had some 
papers for fi.shing in the south Indian coast, they did not have 
permission to enter the Bay of Bengal. 

• Violation of the Indian Forest Act by entering the Sunder- 
bans Project Tiger core area. 

• Violation of the Foreigners Act. Foreigners must have valid 
personal documents like passports and visa. In case of fisher¬ 
men, they should have sea-man book and visa. While 124 of 
the infiltrators possess sea-man books without visas, the rest 
do not have any of the documents. 

• Violation of Indian fishing rules, under which at least 20 per 
cent of the trawler crew must be Indians. 

• Violation of Indian Teleconununication Act by using long- 
range wireless sets without permission. 



NO ENTRY: ihe crew aboard the trawler 

Though the police said they had informed the concerned 
consulate in Calcutta regarding the arrest of the Thai nation¬ 
als,.consulate officials denied this. "It is from other sources 
that we came to know about the arrests," said Kuna! Roy 
Chowdhury of the Thai diplomatic mission. "These people 
are innocent Thai fishermen who, driven by a cyclone, took 
shelter in the Sunderbans. They have no other intention," he 
claimed. But when asked why diey did not contact the nearest 
authority, like the Coast Guard, over the wireless for their 
rescue, and why two out of the seven trawlers ran away when 
they were chased, the official had no answer. 

Meanwhile, the district administration has been having pro¬ 
blems in communicating with the arrested crew. Sharmali, the 
chief engineer of one of the trawlers, speaks broken English. 
He told the press, "We are not pirates. Following contracts 
with two Indian companies, we started fishing in Indian 
coastal areas. We have all relevant papers from those compa¬ 
nies. We had no evil designs. We entered the Sunderbans by 
mistake." 

The inhltrators are, at present, in the Judicial custody of the 
Tamluk special court, Midnapore, which handles all the cases 
relating to the violation of the Maritime Zone Act of India in 
West Bengal. Some of them were recently taken to Namkhana 
where these trawlers are anchored for maintenance. 

"Only the master of the vessd is liable to be prosecut^ 
under Ihe Maritime Zone Act, not all the crew members," said 
Roy Chowdhury of the Thai consulate. Nobody is sure about 
the fate of the latter. 

Or, about the future security of the Indian maritime zone. * 


Hediscover th^ movies with TNT 

G <4 si^for a nsaii tn^at on tNT, stutiog tonight through 
till the month-end. Kicking off the Diwalii^tiYitiesis 
a wlKile string of allrtime classics. MusicalSi adventures^ 
dramas, comraies, they’re ail tiieie: if you’ve seen them, 
get nostalgic and ^ a rqpeat, and if you havtm’t, here’s a 
chance to get acquainted With some of the most pqMilar 
Holly wood films ever made. 

The films: Singln ’ /n the Rain, Casablanca, An Ameri- 
can In Paris, The Treasure of Sierra Madre, Mutiny Oh r 
The Bounty, Goodbye Mr Chips, the Wfainf OfOz, Arsb-l 
nic And Old Lace, lltePMIadeiphia Story, Gigi, The Band- 
wagon, Victor Victoria. 

Excein for the last oneWhich was made in 1982, file rest 
are sOmced fiomthe 30s, 40s, and the ,SOs, the time>ftame 
which the channel has made its own. A brief look at fiie line¬ 
up, forfiiosewholmvm’tseen the movies. An American in 
(’Si): Gene Ki^y pl^s a war-w^ soldier who 
st^ ^k jnlHirts shy waif, played 

by lxslie Garon. KCUy winsome and the 

musicdutofthewi^d. —-——— 


■ Singin* In The Rain 

RCmembm the Sequence - 
In Whhm KdOy 

fiiiiiHfif around the lamp* . i, 

■ j^^^ giiig in the 'rain? : 

- Arsadc And Old Lace 
. ;{’44);ilfad''«iq)mq^s^^^^ 

"ring Graifi and- 
FKs^la^ ' Lane. ,Orant' 
plays dutiftil nephew to 

:-'tWp "inaddenirg aunts, ' 

uid Lane aiakes the oef- 

^-nextH^ior. And H0liVlW)00ATH0iie;Siiig^n* 
Iw whole fifing is Uhbm ItiThc Rain 


pi^ genermions (i^the wise, kindly macher Vs lecsdcitr- 

wt dudents fsbles, Dcniat gm the Best Actor at'^ Oscars 

tbm yem beming itm Wdy.laurence CW 

ileigkts and Jannes . fm to 

We^dngioni bat also C^ailt Oimte for 

Wind. 


; wifii KafiiiaiaeJ|is^))finm.f3^ peiibr« 

- :hk>:. moie .fdi|l 'i 

.;are'|Kl0'Wfl|f;^ii^ii»i^ 
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ARIES 


(2! March-20 April) 

T ake things at a steady and 
measured pace. Being in 
a hurry can lead to mistakes. 
Family members can be in 
an argumentative mood. 
They may actually go out of 
their way to provoke trouble. 
You may find that you have 
much in common with 
people only recently met. 
Firm friendships can 
develop. 

TAURUS 


I (21 April-20 May) 

O utward appearances can 
belie the true state of 
affairs where people or 
situations are concerned. 
You may be too gullible 
and naive; maintain a more 
hard-headed and down to 
earth approach. Don't rush 
into situations and proposals 
until you have had time to 
consider all aspects of them. 

GEMINI 


(21 May-20 June) 

G ive expression to inner 
turmoil, resentments, or 
feelings of love and 
I tenderness: don't bottle up 
I your feelings. It'll be a 
shame to allow inhibitions 
and self-consciousness to 
keep you from making use of 
opportunities. You can go 
far only if you shake off your 
doubts and fears. 

CANCER 


(21 June-20 July) 

L egal problems are likely 
to multiply if you rely on 
your own limited knowledge 
and experience of such 
affairs. Seek professional 
advice. Do not rush into new 
working partnerships; 
ensure that you team up with 
people who are compatible. 


LEO 


(2! July-20 August) 

E ffort is needed if your 
ambitious goals are to be 
achieved. Set your course. 
Your strong wilUnd 
determination should allow 
you to overcome 
obstacles that come your 
way. You are now ready to 
take important decisions, 
which will have important 
consequences—for you and 
others. 


I LIBRA 


(21 September 20 October) 

P ool expeni.se and 

resources with others to 
reach common goals. 
Teamwork can achieve 
results that solo effons can 
never attain. It will be in 
your best interests to meet 
others half-way or to 
accommodate their special 
needs and demands. Your 
personal charm will help 
ease awkward situations. 



VIRGO 


(21 August-20 September) 

D on't look for excitement 
or new developments. 
Just get on with routine 
occupational and business 
activities. New moves are 
likely to fizzle out before 
they go very far. Tie up loose 
ends and have an enjoyable 
add relaxed weekend free 
from worries. 


SCORPIO 


(21 October-20 November) 

Y ou may be getting a little 
loo big for your boots. 
Power struggles with people 
in authority arc not a good 
idea: you’ll be outmatched. 
Aggressive or angiy 
statements will have to be 
retracted. Sweet words will 
produce the desired effect. 


I SAGITTAIUIIS 


(21 November-20 December) 

P eople with professional 
expertise may pass on 
useful information. Engage 
such people in conversation 
at parties or social 
gatherings. Loved ones are 
likely to be in an inspired 
frame of mind. Their ideas 
for future plans are worth 
listening to. Do nothing that 
will upset marital partners. 

CAPRICORN 

(21 December-20 January) 

B usiness affairs may be 
troublesome. Influential 
people may purposely 
prevent you from launching 
new plans. Colleagues and 
superiors may shoot down 
your futuristic schemes. 
Don’t curtail the freedom of 
loved ones. You should 
encourage mates and 
spouses to pursue their 
careers or study interests. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

D on't ditch those with 
whom you have been 
doing business. Honour your 
work commitments and let 
others know exactly where 
they stand. Personal plans 
may have to be altered in the 
wake of changing 
circumstances. But don’t let 
such disruptions to your 
routine work throw you 
off-balance. 

PISCES 


(21 Febntary-20Marth) 

S tick out your neck if you 
have to: calculated risks 
can pay off. Encourage your 
adventurous and creative 
spirit. You may acquire the 
aptitude to express yourself ! 
in a new medium. Help will | 
be at hand. Romantic affairs 
will receive a boost. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


Ni’lt IM MlHiml 

Bloc leader 
Ghitte loss 

te felt inost acutely by 
DettH>bafed 

llibse who ^e^ me Left 
Front were ctmtinaaQy enri¬ 
ched 1^ the pers^ie^Ve Basu 
provided — was at 
once cdnstiuc^ve and 
critical. 

Bin what was mosteiKlear- 
uig was Basu's $itt^iclty< 
Wten a rejKMfer fti^ -- 
and it was impossible to be a 
reporter and not a fti^ of 
BasU's — was sent abroad, 
Basu called him andhesitant- 



dmolneiitmlieBeitiiwii 


lyaskedhimforafavpar.. 

V Frimn. smnewher^ Basu 
3 had coBected SCliwhacti 
^ he held cnmnded up in hia 
hand. "Fi^years I want¬ 
ed a Moot Blsoc peO. Now 
that you’re i^ng out, do you 
tltinlc you could possibly ba^ 
one for me?” lie asked. 

^vioiidy, Bibu had.Ao: 
idea hownuidhthepettse^ 
— the dioimest was o#r 
Imndred ddlars. But H wim 
dm the snudl gtfli laid 
inade hia day. Imer. he ttd^ 

: die fepotfer pioo% 
iMd used than pfiR 10 iijpi on 
: the.'tUpyp SiMili.aeidaiair- 

^ afty hewns tepiminBM 





HEARD IN BOMBAY 

WhM Nttsll Wadia told Ratan 
Tata that ha had tha situation 
tapad, wa didn’tknaw what ha 
niaant. 

A BOMBAY HOUSE SOURCE AFTER THE 
INDIAN EXPRESS CARRIED TAPE 
RECORDINGS OF NUSLI WADIA'S 
CONVERSATIONS WITH RATAN TATA 


■ Events in Bihar be¬ 
come nmre and mtite 
biaarre- 

Recentiy , a {day put iq> by 
^ Imtiaa Belle’s Theyre 
A^ociatioii (IPTA) was 


stopped inidway and actms 
were asked to get off die 
stage; This happened when 
education tmiuuer Jayyira- 
kash Yadav who was wach- 
ing the play objected m its 
‘than*. :. ' 


CHECK-LIST 


wkagpsnds 

and a Bbdo (the Progfayh^Bam^^Fi^ 

p$rtftam.TMilBPtephmaredfotdkahomaim^^ 
cfl fertin Bodod foUbwed 
fhihiieiy,INaF^ 

ecncadethd tMdn^ wi^ Bodw ean^i^ 
dhiatom India. 


tlw80t,tlw8ttih{|(N«M bid 

ttip»dhtdks,1McaidiiiH»/am^^ 
ii^tede 
i^autbnoi 
Qwemnunt; 

whoatiouid baim tbaworkind group. The matter is 
atuekdtera. 


Hli* 11 ll'l •I'l* J L 


illnialijilM iddoa: Mawamarged as such only 


aactetehm (nnh dw Indin tiioii The front-rmmer among 



s bali^ dial bote dM AGP aite 
are MdtottotdwIiteteaBodos. 


referotces to a state Mtimdiil 
in a play which was about a 
king and bis courtiers, thl ; 
king is asked to quit and leaH : ; 
ves die running of the state tqf 
hiswife. 

It was dds that iqwi fee 
ministtf. He asked his gooins 
to get up on the stage, 
announced that the play was' 
being stormed right dw»e, 
and got some of his secu-; 
ritymen to rmi^ up the 
-.-actors.' 

When dicy said it wai j 
the ministm'lumself whohad < 
invited them to stage the j 
piay, the secretary to die | 
minist(^ told dfeni dun diey j 
should understuid the 'delic¬ 
ate natiue’of thecurrent pcdl- 
tical dispensation. | 

So mudi for fieedom of i 
'speedi.: 


Ntofry-gO'TOiin^ 

The Babujan Samaj 
Party (BSP) has 
recovered its equilibrium. 
Alarmed at the way 
bureaucrats were being trans- 
foned by Kalyan Singh, and 
piqued at having lost die 
diiid ministership, the: BSP 
is hitting back at the BJP1^ 
charging it with being ahti- 
Musiim and anti-Oalit. 

Obviously, none of diis te 
true. While ^ BSP itsdf dkl 
npdiing for Muslims, and die 
BJP has a vested interest in 
keeping the Dalits padlled) 
and is taking great care pot to 
ruffle feathers, former chief 
miniuer hfoyawati U angty 
and ftitstiiued m tiw way 
Kiidyan Sipgti te ppdclpg all 
thatshetiid;:^: 

BmdKpi^ite^^^^ 

the speii^W^ 

UP, thplflferage tenunedifpa 
officer i tix 

iudQr if ly can get to spyid; 
eights minths, or a ^ in 

'^jp^bei(mi8e;;#ipio^ 
oS die pi^; 







































DELHI DIARY 


Doubto trouiito 

■ If it is not quality, it is 
quantity. At first the 
CPI(M) used to complain 
that finance minister P. Qii< 
dambaram was rubbishing 
their inputs in running die 
government; now dieir com¬ 
plaint is that Chidambaram 
doesn't spend enough time 





examining the inputs. 

The other day, the United 
Front Steering Conunittee 
met for ovm'two houiS on the 
issue of the revamped Public 
Distribution System, But 
when the leaders emerged 
from the meedni^ the 
CPf(M)’s biggest cohqilaint 
was nm that their siigges- 
dons had been Criticised biid 
dW the finance minister had 
arrived for the last ten 
minutes themeeth^. Ifhe 
had Come eariier and tom 
holes in dieir iugufflients, 
dwy would have said he'd 
cmne too early for die 
meeting. ! 

some people you 
just can't win/ ’ ‘ 


■ 'Aitet maidinf a|i; dm. 

.,. ' fusi.id^A.codc^na-;; 
don'' 

tarn ded dad it;. 


HEARD AT SOUTH BLOCK 

I.K. Qmlnil IsthD only Prlmo 
Mlnistor In the world who took 60 
Journalists on a Jiinkot and ondod 
up making 6,000 onomlos. 

A BUREAUCRAT 


wanted a set-up which 
would smoddien die wee¬ 
ing anangement between the 
United Front and the Con¬ 
gress. The United, Front 
which had just changed its 
leader because the Congress 
had insisted it wouldn’t 
with HD. Deve Oowda toy 
more, agreed qukkly and 
pminised a coordination 
committee. 

. Hopn^er, nothii^ nxHe 
was ht^ ^dus iHitil earlier 
this tmmth, when Kesri once 
again diundered that the 
United Front hadn’t done 
miything it had prcHmsed- 
The subject of the coordina¬ 
tion committee waSibnmght 
upmfeei^n. 

Now dwie’s sdehce oh 
that front Aipiin.|\ M 
Kesri ivill raise if egain: and 


just isn't worth his while to 

estate for it any more. V 

First Kesri said his par^ 


CHECK-LIST 


Foreign am/ 

■ ICIInipiiaisth: The quinteseerttW gentleman, he’s 

neither ptshy nor inclined k umthe nM^ 
muttipller.TNs matesNmuRhnaginatlw~thdnoon^ . 
Can accuse him of manlpulahngdie meiia to theadvaAssje 
of the ministry of external affairs (MEA). . v . 

M tnknn nl in ldn t ; Not transmrent, not accessihia, ' 
Andhdidn'tbelpthdhhp(tf6oal90ss---rP}aQab .C 
Mukhsrjee---was opposed to Mth. 

■ II. MnIvniMnK Usedtoteeg In n 
etthirs and senior corrvspfMderflK 1^ 
understand.who nsededlote culthntedmdfki^ 
oarindaraii^ ^enqiihy, nmfavoimriMlhHidte,^^t^ 
bequadMd.' 


■ MimllMidls Hxtt, didtwca 
umcr^dtods did hdMess, 
odmptinpm,t)oth.k^ 



iiiiyiiiii iippnsjwifw vp: 

:; th^ a cognation commit¬ 
tee wih beConk irrelevant. 


#lf1lclngfoot 

■ Ghulam Nabi Azad 
has been striimed of 
his general-secFet^sldjp 
and shipped off to what in 
jheCor^te is equivalent to 
a pohihg in Outer Mongolia,: 
put he’s not letting diis got 
Mmdcm*n. , 

He has beiai asked to 
stqtervise the AICC cetemu;' 
dons of tte golcten jubilee bit 
Independence and Azad is 
taking his task very seribitSly 
inde^, thebdier day he was 



;i^pbhBd'id'dlte AidNic-:|^;' 

.toe AJO^' hdip^'': 
..iing' ,i^glBrt»tt(itS'''-lci’-'^' 
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DON^ COMPROMISE 
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UKE YOUR BODY AND HEART NEED GOOD BLOOD, 

AN ENGINE NEEDS A GOOD ENGINE OIL... UKE CASTROL GTX EXTRA 

Today, car engines are compact and hence work in high stress environments that demand 
the very best. Like blood, a good engine oil has to keep flowing without clogging or 
choking, carrying vital additives to the various engine parts. Castrol GTX Extra is 
engineered for increased resistance to thermal and viscosity breakdown, offering better 
protection to your engine. Castrol GTX Extra is made with superior Castrol technology, 
tested over millions of miles for safe, reliable, trouble-free performance. 




The advanced international formula of Castrol OTX B xt wi provides :_; 

□ Exceptional engine protection ^ Superior engine cleanliness 

□ Longer engine life ^ Increased drain Interval 

O Smooth noiseless running ^ Catalyst Friendly 

□ Reduced oil thickening 

Ren'ember, engine oil accounts for less than 0 5% of your car running costs 
So why coJMprcmise with anything less. Insist on Castrol GTX Extra for ford 
Escort, Opel Astra, Cieto, Peugeot, Maruti, Ambassador, Premier, and all 
other Indian and foreign cars. 
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j "Tie ettfdtte \ 


World Champion Lubricants 


NORVIC80N 

















RE SOMEBODY 



• ALLAHABAD : A to Z. Ashok Kumar Arunkurnar. Sukhbasilal Misrilal Traders. Manohar Sons. Gents Corner. Cloth Corner. Ramjilal Ratan Prakash & Co. Lala Dakhilal Shrinath. 
Akaah Gartga (Gents). Shagun. Dinesh Textiles. • BELQAUM : Yeshavantrao Deshpande & Co. Sha Vardichand Rakabchand. Ambica Cloth Stores. Amatron Cloth Emporium. • 
BIKANER : Kesrichand Manekchand. J. Kochar & Co. Prem Vastralaya. Madras Cloth House. Abhinandan. Arvind Cloth Centre. Radhakishan Dilbagrai. K.K. Sethia. e QAYA : 
Swadeshi Vastralaya. Rajeah Stores. Variety. Bihar Fancy Stores Famous Cloth stores. Saket. Bankaji. e JAMNA^R ; Maheshwari Enterprises e JUNAQADH : Rajesh Cloth 
Stores. • NASIK : Deepsons. House of FasNon, e TRICHUR : Fashion Fabrics. • UJJAIN : Ora Stores. Gwalior Cutpiece Agency. Punjab Cut piece Agency. Arun. Alishan Collection, 
e VIZAQ : S*lk Centre. Soma. Shree Kanaka Mahelakshmi Silks. GR.NO. 09 
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UKE YOUR BODY AND HEART NEED GOOD BLOOD, 

AN ENGINE NEEDS A GOOD ENGINE OIL... LIKE CASTROL GTX EXTRA 

Today, car engines are compact and hence work in high stress environments that demand 
the very best. Like blood, a good engine oil has to keep flowing without clogging or 
choking, carrying vital additives to the various engine parts. Caslrol GTX Extra is 
engineered for increased resistance to thermal and viscosity breakdown, offering better 
protection to your engine. Castrol GTX Extra is made with superior Castrol technology, 
tested over millions of miles for safe, reliable, trouble-free performance. 


_T he advanced intern ation al fo rmula of Castrol QTX Extra provides : 

□ Exceptional engine protection ^ Superior engine cleanliness 

J Longer engine I e ^ Increased drain interval 

□ Smooth, noiseless running 

□ Reduced oil thickening 


ln.sisi on C3.stfr::{ GTX ti xSr;!; j.-.r 


Escort, Ope! Astra, Cielo. Peupoat, Maruti, Arr.bassacicr. 
other Indian and foreign cars. 
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Diplomacy or disaster? 

Talks with Pakistan are stalemated. Nepal wants to 
re-negotiate relations. The UK thinks India is immature. 
Is I.K. Gujral’s foreign policy working? 




UBM^Rndesh imnisKr Kidyan Singh's 
fiRBiieva fiQvm to con» to terms .32 


VIEW FROM WASHINGTON 
InderMalhotra..11 

POWER PLAY 

Rajiv Shukla.29 


MALIK ON MEDIA 
Amita Malik. 


MEDIA MUSINGS 
V. Qangadhar. 


C ovar t f aaapf a t y (UL Oitiral): V. Rajagopal 
Cwarartwoflc Subin Das 


PilnM and puMWwd lor Aranda Bazar PMrIka Ltd by Bijit Kumar Batu 
and prtniad at ilapraat at 6 a 9 PiaMa Satkar Siraat, CalnuttA-700 001 . Air 
turoiniga tor Srinagar ax-Oalhi and Tripura: 20 paiae; norlh.aastarn 
atataa: SOpaiaa. RNI No. 270S3ns. 
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The Rpy of big things 

« Arundhati bags the Booker 

































Malaise too old 


T ata Tea’s involvement in 
financing ULFA is the 
proverbial storm in a tea cup 
{Tea and tenor, 5 — II 
November) Contribution to 
political parties by industrial 
houses is not uncommon and 
has gone on for a long time. 
This is for both survival and 
gain. The Tatas and Birlas 
have ‘donated’ crores of 
rupees to political parties 
even in the days of Jawa- 
harlal Nehru. 

Elections are won and lost 
by political parlies on the 
flow of money. And charges 
have been levelled against 
former Prime Minister P.V. 
Narasimha Rao for having 


allegedly bought majority by 
‘bribing’ some JMM 
leaders. Where did this 
money come from? The Con¬ 
gress started ‘the licence raj' 
and has been banking on big 
companies for its political 
survival. In politics, if an MP 
or an MLA loses his seat, he 
is well-advised to have suffi¬ 
cient ‘reserve funds’ for the 
next elections. 

In Calcutta, the CPI(M) 
must have been systematical¬ 
ly collecting a lot of 
money from the big compa¬ 
nies. Today’s terrorists may 
be tomorrow’s rulers and as 
such, every party or associa¬ 
tion, whether it is ULFA or 
Veerappan or Phoolan Devi, 
can be and probably is on the 
pay roll of rich industrialists. 
All said and done, the streng¬ 
th of the Tatas’ steel and the 
taste of their tea from now 
on, are not going to be view¬ 
ed wi^Hout suspicion. 

Tlic Election Commis¬ 
sion’s fiat has not deterred 
industrialists from contribut¬ 
ing to suitable party coffers 
in their respective areas— 
the amount always depend¬ 
ing on the political prowess 
of the party concerned, its 
prospects of coming to 
power and paying their 


industrialistfriends back for 
the favour they did. In poli¬ 
tics, the nexus canbeof differ¬ 
ent shapes and forms—cri¬ 
minals or commerial houses 
or contract killers or crowd 
pullers. One just has to take 
one’s pick. 

Dr U.$. Iyer, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 

■ Your cover story has right¬ 
ly pointed out that the Assam 
government has officially 
endorsed the decade-old 
belief that tea companies pay 
hefty sums to ULFA and 
Bodo militants in Assam in 
order to buy peace. 

Tata Tea Ltd’s claim that 
it has not been paying the 
militants appears to be borne 
out by the fact that its execu¬ 
tives have been targeted. 

And it is true that tea compan¬ 
ies are helpless in the face of 
threats and demands made 
by gun-toting militants. Any¬ 
one familiar with the A.ssam 
countryside would readily 
agree that the tea personnel 
are marooned in isolated 
pockets and vulnerable fore¬ 
ver. 

The Tata group has been 
at the receiving end for alleg¬ 
ed links with the ULFA and 
the Bodos—a fact con¬ 


sistently denied. Ratan Tata 
has been harsh on the media 
for ignoring the Tata version 
of the event. However, the 
stock of this industrial house 
is still high because of share¬ 
holders’ trust in their profes¬ 
sionalism and better admi¬ 
nistrative standards. 

Despite the allegations, 
the Tala group continues to 
enjoy the confidence of the 
shareholders. In the recently- 
held AGM, many felt that 
the damning attempt to tar¬ 
nish the image of the Tatas 
was the beginning of a new 
corporate war. More so since 
Bombay Dyeing’s Nusli 
Wadia is beiny' seen as a 
close Tata ally. 

Madan Lamba, New Delhi 

Frailty, thy 
name is 
mother? 


T he article Feet of day, 
was against the general 
run of things you carried and 
struck a slightly different 
chord (14—20 September). 
Dispassionate and incisive, 
the article focused on an 
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unknown facet of Mother’s 
personality including some 
dark sides to her persona. 

Unsavoury they may be, 
but strangely enough, it still 
failed to dent my respect for 
this grand old lady. Even 
while admitting that there 
may be grains of truth in the 
Lapiene incident and that 
the allegations that she pres- 
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sured the rich and die famous 
for money and favours in 
the name of "God’s work" 
are probably true. Mother 
still remains as pure and 
noble as she ever was. In fact 
her human frailties make 
Mother more human and 
flesh and blood than a deper¬ 
sonalised deity. 

Naymtilu ChtU»ff»», Calcutta 
(WaatBangal) 


In dim straits 


udos for the colour pictu- 
■wes of Goddess Durga 
you carried with the article 
on clay modellers of 
Kumartuli (The image 
makers, 5—11 October). 

These artisans are highly 
skilled, but most live in penu¬ 
ry with what they produce 
being purely seasonal and 
with prices of raw materials 
shooting up every yeai-. 

Small wonder, they are find¬ 
ing it increasingly difficult 
to make both ends meet. To 
add to their misery, incle¬ 
ment weather with rain and 
thundershowers often mar 
their efforts in the small and 
. congested lanes and bylanes 
of Kumartuli just during the 
time when they are supposed 
to do brisk business. 

These artisans sweat and 
toil for days and give their 
best to please the devotees of 
goddess Durga but are them¬ 
selves a dying tribe today. 
They live in appalling condi¬ 
tions in the cramped, dark 
huts which are hardly the 
place where you expect tal¬ 
ent to thrive. 

It’s a miracle that such 
things of beauty emerge 
from places like this. As if 
this is not bad enough, their 
sales are perpetually dipping 
with few households able 
anymore to afford the huge 
expenses involved in Durga 
worship on a grand scale. It’s 
a pity, really that the 
Kumartuli artisans are now 
almost entirely dependent on 
community pujas and are at 
the mercy of things beyond 
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their control. 

Without some kind of 
government aid, it is well 
certain now that the artisans 
of Kumartuli will die a natu¬ 
ral death. 

Bhupan Boaa, Calcutta (WMt 
Bengal) 


It is of no consequence to 
them that part-time leader¬ 
ship and the frequent 
changes in administration 
can never serve the best inter¬ 
ests of the state. 

S,Halan, lthalar(Tan^lNadu) 


Bwtternot write 


T his refers to your book 
review The Lost Trail (28 
September—4 October). 

It’s deplorable that a book 
had to be written aboiA the 
kidnapping and possible kill¬ 


Manrlage of 
convenience 


T his refers lo your story, 
The Changeover (28 Sep¬ 
tember—4 (X'lober), 

In a multi-party political 
system like ours, let there be 
no illusions, it is power and 
not ideology that remains the 
main propellant making fast 
friends of sworn enemies. 
That Mayawati and Kalyan 
Singh have agreed to take 



Maya wall and Nafyan 
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turns at chief ministership is 
not out of any innate sense of 
fairness, but because each is 
too scared of the other to 
allow the incumbent uninter¬ 
rupted time in the chief mini¬ 
ster’s chair. 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH 



ing of .some foreigners, who 
had no quarrel with the Kash¬ 
miris or the separatist ele¬ 
ments among them. 

What Kashmir needs is 
not books on some misguid¬ 
ed youths and their pipe 
dreams of independence but 
a new no-nonsense policy 
that will address the ques¬ 
tions of whether Kashmir 
really deserves its special sta¬ 
tus in the Indian Union, whe¬ 
ther every free citizen should¬ 
n't have the right to settle 
and own property in Kash¬ 
mir and whether it is worth 
once more to go war with 
Pakistan to settle the issue 
once and for all. 

Triaha Roy, C^eutla(Waat 
Bengal) 

Note: In our story Calling 
AU Children (79—25 
October), some names 
had been altered on request. 
—Editor 
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MILESTONES 


|#.9llMniDibiul.to 

JigiMRitth'Mishra, on 13 
Supreme 

:pv > 0aiii{« in tht fodder scam 

4,":; Inmi. managing director 
an,hon<Mwy 

4 -, Ontobw.tyQueen 
?: 40136*^ 

^ieirvloes in furthering 
; ; . tndd^tish partnership. 


JilirAIIBIDtto 

Aitmdhati Roy. the 1991' 
BnokerPriireforher 



1(^ award includes a 
cash prize of 20,000 


SIGHTg^ SOUND 



UNNY/7H£ INDIAN EXPRESS 


■ We would rather go in for an understanding with regional parties to usher in democratic 
socialism. 

M II L A Y A M Singh Y a D a V. defence mmisterimdSamajwaiU Party leader ruling out any 
alliance of his parry with the BJP or dte RSP in Uttar Pradesh 

■ It i.s still only the judgement of five people. Other Judges could have chosen another book. It is 
not a better book, ju.st a lucky book. 


■ ; Bradford University in 
' UK, that prominent NRI 
tycoon Swraj Paul will be 
conferred an honorary 
doctorate for his service.s 
to lati', international 
governance and charity. 


: 'MlfAflDID: to Shekhar 
< Dattai former president 
: oftiieConfederationof 
Indian Industry, the 
HSBCIndo-BHtish 
Award, hy Queen 
ElizabethII,on IS 


Octohifr.- 


ihy likiiim and 
US’;^Biraminents,on 17 
Qotdbor. dhd aiid 



■t'i 


^|br tenyears. The 
t^liilirsoQme Into* 
Ipir^framid November; 


A R U N D H A T I R O Y. novelist, after wimiiitf; the 1997 Hooker Prize 


■ Only a few months ago, Mr Atal Behari 
Vajpayee had asserted that the Ram 
temple is not an issue. But now, within a 
few days of coming to power, Uttar 
Pradesh chief minister Kalyan Singh has 
started singing a different tune. 

RAJESH Pilot, Congress leader 

■ We feel that the CPI(M) should come out of the United Front as it has been completely 
marginalised. 

ViNOD MISHRA. CPI-ML(Uheration) general secretary 

■ If the Gujral doctrine is holding and his talks with Pakistan mean anything. I think it is high time 
there was some response from that side. 

F A R O O 0 Abdullah, Jammu and Kashedr chief minister, criticising the Gi^ral doctrine 

■ ! have no regrets. How many girls can boast of being Juhi Chawla? 

JLTHI CHAWL a, film actress 
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THE QUEEN AND I 


A reception for Queen Elizabeth 



TRYST WITH INDIA: the Queen and Prince Philip flanked by the President and the PM in Delhi 


I t was easy to imagine what ^hose in Jallianwala Now’s your chance/’ whispered someone who’d been 
Bagh must have felt. Guests were asked to arrive bet- through the routine and knew, 

ween 5.30 and 6.00. Her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth, When she did pul a small gloved hand into yours 
was to arrive at 6.45. The tension was so thick you (and withdrew it quickly), it was all even more disap- 
could cut it with a knife. pointing. You’d b^n taught at school that a handshake 

It revolved around whether she’d shake your hand. should always be purposive and limi, conveying at 

Mummyji is in expensive silks tottered on high heels as «nce friendliness and tru.st. You try that. She looks 

they sto^ clutching their champagne glasses at the askance. You feel foolish. . 

edge of the red carpet. That was the only chance: the ^ Majesty, said heartily. 31 

Queen would walk on the red carpet and if you happen- years. At least that s what the papers said. 

cd to catch her eye, she would say ‘hello’ to you. ^ think it s a Httle bit more than that. 

1 came here in 1961." 

She am ved to the sound of an incredibly liquid rende- You do sums in your head wildly. It’s time for her to 

nng of Jana Gana Mana, followed by God Save the move on. That’s what comes of believing everything 
Queen. Then the elbows got into aetton. you read in the papers. 

If Ernest Gellner had been there that evening, he The rest of the evening is all about whether she 
might have learnt a thing or two about gazes that will shook your hand, for how many mihutes, seconds and 

you to look. Eyes strained and stared as she smiled and milliseconds she talked to you, what she ^aid, why the 

inclined* her head before moving on. It was clear that British came to rule most of the world and whether they 

many thought if they looked hard enough at her, she ^ ^ third-rate power. 

might be intimidated into shaking hands. Somehow, 1 don’t think Queen Elizabeth will want 

The disappointment when she just passed you by to come to India again. • 
was absurd. ’’She's coming round the other way. 












Farooq Abdullah’s 
one-year rule brings 
quiet to Srinagar. But 
life in the valley is far 
from normal 


O n 6 October, Dr Farooq 
Abdullah, the Jammu and 
Kashmir chief minister, 
made an unexpected 
announcement. He said 
his government would withdraw the 
army and paramilitary forces from the 
state capital, Srinagar, and the towns of 
Anantnag and Baramulla. In these 
places, he said, the police would replace 
the military in maintaining law and 
order. The announcement came soon 
after Abdullah completed one year in 
office in his present term, and its underly¬ 
ing suggestion was that the state was 
returning to normalcy under his 
stewardship. 

To lend credence to the chief mini¬ 
ster's declaration, the state information 
department circulated a 16-page booklet 
highlighting the "achievements" of the 
government in the past one year. "It was 
a journey from mayhem to peace; 
destruction to construction, wails to smi¬ 
les, gunshots to wedding .songs; gra¬ 
veyard silence to life. Kashmir has tra- 
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I "WE HAVE STARTED WELL" 


The chief minister m the 
situation in the state 
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SILENCE 


versed a long way. What was incredible 
yesterday is reality today. Kashmir is 
steadily coming back on the rails," the 
handout says. The anniversary was mar¬ 
ked by week-long celebrations. 

On the face of it, the euphoria was not 
entirely misplaced. If official statistics 
are anything to go by, one would be incli¬ 
ned to believe that the situation in Kash¬ 
mir has indeed improved. The number 
of militancy-related incidents has dropp¬ 
ed from 3,987 in 1996 to 2,692 this year. 

Strife-tom Srinagar shows unmistaka¬ 
ble signs of normalcy. Sounds of gre¬ 
nades and gunfire are rare and bands of 
armed militants roaming the streets are 
less visible these days. The situation 
appears to have improved in other towns 
too. 

But Mahbooba Mufti, Congress 

"Atrocities by security 
forces and surrendered 
militants go on," alleges 
Mahbooba Mufti (right). 
"There are aberrations," 
admits Farooq Abdullah, 
"but we do take action" 
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legislature party leader, seems to agree 
only partially. "This is only a facade 
being maintained under the pressure of 
the security forces. There has been no 
real improvement," she says. What worr¬ 
ies her most is the "indiscriminate and 
wanton killings by the security forces". 
"There is no check on the atrocities com¬ 
mitted by the security forces and the sur¬ 
rendered militants. They have been giv¬ 
en the licence to go to any length," she 
laments. 

Indeed, there are instances galore of 
killings and other forms of abuse that 
substantiate this charge. On 13 October, 
the Special Operation Group (SOG) of 
Kashmir Police gunned down one 
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Mohammad Abdullah Shaikh at 
Kulangam village in Handwara. The 
SOG .said he was a militant killed in an 
encounter. 

The locals, however, reject the police 
story. They claim he was a poor lal^urer 
not even remotely connected with mili¬ 
tancy. Shaikh’s wife has teen denied ex- 
gratia relief as her husband has been dub¬ 
bed a militant. "How will I live now? 
How will I bring them up?" she wailed, 
pointing at her three children. 

I n fact, the situation is so grim that at 
times ministers find it embarrassing to 
conceal or justify the actions of the 
government forces. 

"Security forces have to change their 
attitudes," says Abdul Ahad Vakeel, the 
revenue and rehabilitation minister. 
"They have to befriend the people. After 
all, it is the people’s force that matters." 

"Yes, there are aberrations here and 
there," admits Farooq Abdullah. 

"But we don’t let these go 
unnoticed. Wc do lake 
actions," he claims. 
About the allegations of 
corruption and malpracti¬ 
ces in the government, 
the chief minister says 
that although such char¬ 
ges are being levelled, 
nobody is ready to prove 
them. 

But Mahbooba Mufti 
insi.sts that "every Nation¬ 
al Conference minister 
and MLA is constructing 
palatial houses in 
Jammu", and wonders 
where they are getting the 
money from. 

At the political level, 
the National Conference 
government has not been 
able to make much head¬ 
way in winning autono¬ 
my. for the state even a 
year after it came to 
power. Yet, this was the 
party’s main election plank on which it 
had won the Assembly polls. 

Abdullah formed a committee to go 
into the question of autonomy soon after 
he came to power and its report was 
expected within six months. The deadli¬ 
ne has long passed and there is no sign of 
the report yet. 

The people, however, arc still in a 
mood to wait, provided Farooq Abdul¬ 
lah is willing to deliver. • 
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"There will be no 
mid-term polls" 


Defence minister Mulayam Singh Yadav on the UF, UP and the services 


Defence minister Mulayam Singh Yadav was in Calcutta 
recently to attend the national executive meeting of the Samaf 
wadi Party (SP). During the course of the meetings Mulayam 
made it clear that in the months to come, the SP will play a lar- 
ger role in national politics. He spoke to Sunday on a number 
of issues. Excerpts: 

Sunday; Is Ihe Samajwadi Party going into an alliance 
with the Congress? 

Mulayam Singh Yadav: Look, I have never said that. But 
during elections, an alliance can always take place if the Con¬ 
gress so desires. Moreover, when the Congress has said that it 
will contest the elections alone, why should we impose our¬ 
selves on the Congress? - 


Q: Have you met Sitaram 
Kesri and discussed this 
i.ssue with him? 

A: Yes, we have met several 
times and wc share a very 
good relationship. And as 
for the alliance, you will 
only know when the time 


Q: The United Front 
government is now at the 
mercy of the Congress. 

DonH you think that your 
plan for an alliance will dis- 

turh your coalition Mutayamtmgli 

partners? 

A: Why? There is no question of any threat from the Con¬ 
gress. Kesriji has himself said that Prime Minister I.K. Gujral 
will unfurl the flag in Red Fort on the next 15 August. 

Q: When do you expect the mid-term elections to take 
place? 

A: I feel there will be no elections in the near future. Because, 
the UF government is doing well and we have been assured of 
support by the Congress. 

Q: Coming to UP, will the SP strike an alliance with the 
Congress to take on the BJP-BSP combine? 

A: There is no point speculating. Let such a propo.sal come 
from the Congress and then we will decide. However, the SP 
is capable of capturing power independently. 

Q: If the relationship between the BJP and the BSP sours, 
will you go into an alliance with the BSP in UP? 

A: No. There will be no alliance With the BSP. Moreover, we 
will have no ties with any party which will have anything to 
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do with the BSP. 

Q: It is alleged that you spend more time in Lucknow and 
Etawah than in your oflice In the defence ministry? 

A; li is absolutely false. I have travelled to all comers of the 
country after becoming the defence minister and met die com¬ 
manders and troops of the all the three services. 

I am from UP. So, is it suprising if I visit my state? After all, 
that is my constituency. Actually, these stories are being told 
by malicious people. Ask them whether any files are held 
back by my ministry, or whether the work is delayed due to 
my absence. 

Q: You seem to have very 
little time for the defence 
service chiefs. Even defen¬ 
ce committee meetings are 
not being held regularly... 
A: Who says? Thai’s again a 
lie. Only recently we had a 
meeting. And it is I who 
revived it. It was not being 
held when I took over. 

Q: During your recent visit 
to Russia, your ministry 
struck several deals with 
the Russians. Why is India 
depending so heavily on 
the Russians? 

A* Look, no deal has been 
stmek. Agreements have 
been signed by the two countries. But yes, these are being 
seriously considered by the mini.stry. Secondly, our dependen¬ 
ce on Russia is not without reasons. Most of our defence hard¬ 
ware are Russian-made. Moreover, Russia has always stood 
by our national interests, especially regarding Kashmir. 

Q: Recently, the Pakistanis shelled the Kargil town. What 
steps are you taking to prevent such attacks? 

A: Wc want a friendly relationship with Pakistan. We have 
always been patient. But if they pu.sh us too far, then we will 
definitely retaliate strongly. In the past, we have done that and 
each time they had to buy peace by waving the white flag. 

Q: But can there be p^ with Pakistan? 

A: Yes, why not? It is high time people and politicians realis¬ 
ed that it is beneficial for both India and Pakistan to be friend¬ 
ly with each other. Moreoe ver, at the official level, hotline con¬ 
versations arc going on. We are taking all steps to ensure 
peace. • 
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INDER MALHOTRA 

On dangerous ground 


The US refuses to sign the Landmines Treaty 


Once again, the United Stales, or rather the 
Clinton administration on its behalf, has dra¬ 
matically demonsirjiled how ruthless and 
remorseless it can be in looking after what it 
perceives to be its security interests. The 
point at issue this time around is the 
100-nation treaty banning landmines. It 
was at Canada’s initiative that the negotia¬ 
tions for the elimination of landmines by insisting on the remo¬ 
val and destruction oi the existing ones and prohibiting the pro¬ 
duction and use of new ones had begun. The speed with which 
the move gathered support is nothing short of astonishing. 

At first the US even refus¬ 
ed to attend the Canadian- 
sponsored parleys which has 
become one of the several 
causes of strains in the rela¬ 
tionship between the two 
North American neighbours 
who have the world’s largest 
unguarded border. Rather 
belatedly, American delega¬ 
tes did appear at the conferen¬ 
ce but refused to accept the 
treaty as drafted. President 
Clinton, at the behest of the 
Pentagon, insisted on two 
exemptions for America 
from the universal ban on 
landmines. The first was for 
keeping in place nearly a mil¬ 
lion landmines at the divid¬ 
ing line between North and 
South Korea for at least 19 
years. The other that the US 
itself be allowed to use land¬ 
mines along with anti-tanks 
mines. All other participants 
refused to countenance this 
demand. 

At this stage, the sudden and tragic death 
of Princess Diana, arguably the most glamor¬ 
ous and most powerful advocate of the ban on 
landmines, intervened to America’s great 
embarrassment. In the midst of the global 
grief-in, Clinton tned to change American 
attitude and accommodate the majority opi¬ 
nion. But, despite asking for an extra day for 
consultations, he had to bow to the defence 
department’s inflexible opposition. He then 
dug his toes in and announced that the US 
would not sign the treaty. 

This is an indication of the sweeping 
weight of the hard-line military 
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opinion. It prevailed even though a large number 
of retired generals stood up in favour of signing the treaty. 
They described as "nonsensical" the Pentagon's official view 
that adherence to the treaty and the consequent removal of 
landmines seeded along the .IHth parallel in the Korean Penin¬ 
sula would endanger South Korea’s security and survival 
because the North Koreans, with their superior force, would 
simply march in. 

Even more significantly, no fewer than 60 Scnaiors signed 
a statement suggesting that the US sign the treaty devised 
by a majority of the world. The signatories included all those 
members of the Senate who, unlike Clinton and several of his 

advisers, had fought in Viet¬ 
nam. They said that they saw 
absolutely no threat to US 
security if all landmines 
were, in fact, destroyed. 
They reminded the US Presi¬ 
dent that the idea he was 
opposing had, in fact, been 
put forward by him at the 
UN General Assembly ses¬ 
sion in 1994. But Clinton 
remained resolute in his 
refusal. 

Judging by newspaper 
comment, public opinion 
seemed divided. A majority 
led by The New York Times, 
was opposed to the official 
pedicy. The right-wing publi¬ 
cations, such as The 
Washington Times, vocife¬ 
rously opposed the Landmi¬ 
nes Treaty. But then, these 
papers and journals are also 
opposed to the CTBT, so 
dear to the Clinton admi¬ 
nistration and are urging the 
US Congress not to ratify it. 
While the debate on the issue was sliding 
into the background, it was revived with a 
vengeance by the award of the Nol?el Peace 
Prize to the International Campaign to Ban 
Landmines and its American coordinator, 
Judy Williams of Vermont. Overnight, she 
became a national heroine. But the only com¬ 
ment the White House could make on this 
development was that, "President Clinton 
was rock solid in his decision not to sign the 
Landmines Treaty". 

Judy Williams, outraged over this declara¬ 
tion, was further incensed when Clinton cons¬ 
picuously failed to call to congratulate her. 
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The sudden and 
tragic death of 
Princess Diana, 
arguably the most 
glamorous and 
most powerful 
advocate of the ban 
on landmines, 
caused great 
embarrassment to 
America 












I.K. Gujrai; his ‘doctrine’ created an illus 


DEADLOCK 

Bureaucrats throw a spanner in the works of 
Indo-Pak rapprochement 


i 


A dangerous man wiih a Hindu mindset/ If 
anyone assumed that this was a description 
of L.K. Advani, Bal Thackeray or Ashok 
SinghaL such an assumption cannot be 
faulted. After all, many Indians see these 
men as Hindu revivalists. 

But surprise of surprises, it is not with reference to any 
of these leaders that the communal epithets above have 
been used. It is an oft-repeated description of Prime Mini¬ 
ster Indcr Kumar Gujral in Pakistan’s official media. 

India and Pakistan agreed at a meeting of their foreign 
j^y^^crctaries in June to end all hbstile propaganda against 
other at the official level. But even before the then 




W* 


foreign secretary, Salman Haidar, returned to New Dellii 
from that meeting, the Pakistan otTicial media made it 
clear that this agreement was not worth the paper on which 
the two foreign secretaries committed their governments 
to end attacks on each other. 

Since then, the crescendo of ofricially-spon.sored critic¬ 
ism of India in Pakistan’s official media has risen mani¬ 
fold. And the most commonly used description of Gujral 
on Pakistan f V is (hat he is "a dangerous man with a Hindu 
mind.set". 

It is a reflection of the vag^es that rule Indo-Pak rela¬ 
tions that the epithets used by Pakistan TV to describe Guj¬ 
ral were to ba'ome an important factor in the dialogue bet- 
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f bonhomie between New Deihi and Islamabad 

wccn New Delhi and Islamabad in the run-up to the New 
York meeting last month between Gujral and his Pakistani 
counterparty Nawaz Sharif. 

At one of the meetings chaired by Gujral shortly before 
the third round of Indo-Pak foreign secretary-level talks in 
September, one official brought these epithets to the Prime 
^ Minister’s notice. 

The official, a hawk on Pakistan who believes that Guj¬ 
ral is bartering away this country’s interests for the sake of 
a ‘doctrine’ which will earn the Prime Minister a place in 
history, had calculated well. 

Gujral is obsessed with the media, an obsession which 
has earned him the sobriquet of I.K. (Interview Kumar) 
Gujral among New Delhi’s chattering classes. Gujral’s 
main constituency, even his friends acknowledge, is the 
English-speaking media. 

The official in question surmised that details of Pakistan 
TV’s criticism of Gujral will sting him like little else. At 
this meeting, at the Prime Minister’s Race Course Road 
residence, he expressed outrage at what Pakistan’s official 
media has been saying about Gujral. 

Other officials, all of whom have been resentful of the 
Prime Minister for his so-called Gujral dcKririne, joined in 
with elaborate details of Pakistan’s continuing effort to ble¬ 
ed India through a Low Intensity Conflict (LIC) all the 
way from Kashmir to Kanyakumari. 

Their trump card was evidence gleaned from a video foo¬ 
tage of interrogation of prospective terrorists being trained 
by Pakistan’s Inter-Services Intelligence (ISI) and the Tali- 
y ban militia in camps in Afghanistan. These terrorists, once 
their training was complete, would be sent not just to Kash¬ 


mir but across the length and breadth of India to carry out 
acts of terror and sabotage. 

Their camps had been overrun by Afghanistan’s 
Northern Alliance led by Commander Ahmed Shah 
Masood and the video footage of the interrogation had 
been handed over to India by the anti-Taliban alliance. 

A combination of this and other similar evidence and 
the details of the personal attacks on Gujral in the Pakistani 
media proved to be too much for the Prime Minister, who 
in any case, has been under pressure from his officials to 
take a harder line on Pakistan. 

He threw up his hands and said: "If this is what they (the 
Pakistanis) are planning, what can we do?" 

T his was the turning point in Indo-Pak relations since the 
Gujral doctrine created illusions of a bonhomie bet¬ 
ween New Delhi and Islamabad earlier this year. 

This meeting is important because it was there that Guj¬ 
ral finally decided to go along with the hawks in the Indian 
establishment and agreed for the first time since the Indo- 
Pak bilateral dialogue was resumed to be lough with 
Pakistan. 

To understand what transpired at the Guiral-Sharif mee¬ 
ting in New York, it is necessary to outline me background 
of this meeting and explain the reluctant conversion of Guj¬ 
ral to a hawk on Pakistan, a conversion amply reflected in 
his speeches and statements on Indo-Pak relations in the 
last few weeks. 

Gujral arrived in New York full of forebodings about 
Islamabad’s intentions. The meeting of Indo-Pak foreign 
secretaries in New Delhi a few days earlier 
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had ended in a stalemate and the 
air had already been vitiated by allegations and 
eountci*allegations about who was responsible 
lor the failure of this third round of bilateral 
dialogue. 

Then Nawaz Stiarii'did something which the 
Indians had not expected. In his address to the 
UN General Assembly, he proposed a no-war 
pact with India. There was nothing to his propo¬ 
sal: the 1072 Shiinla Accord between Indira Gan¬ 
dhi and /ulliqar Ali Bhutto already incorporates 
all the elements of such a pact. 

But the propaganda advantage that accrued to 
Sharif from the pro|X)sal was palpable and Guj- 
ral lost the battle to win the attention of the inter¬ 
nal ional community gathered at the UN General 
Assembly even Ix'fore he started his part of the i 
Ifight. 

Sharif also attacked India in his UN addrcss, 
something Gujral had not expected. The Prime 
Minister's friends, members of the so-called 
Lahore Club, all migrants from prc-Partilion 
Punjab, had made Gujral believe that Sharif was 
genuine in his search for friendship with India, 
domestic compulsions notwithstanding. The sca¬ 
thing attack on India in the world assembly shat¬ 
tered this assumption on which Gujral had predi¬ 
cated many of his moves on Pakistan. 

'Fherefore, it was a very morose and apprehen¬ 
sive Gujral who walked into the meeting with 


When Gujral 
and Sharif first 
met in Male, 
the Pakistanis 
drove a hard 
bargain and 
got Gujral to 
agree to a 
working group 
on Kashmir. 
This was 
resented by 
the South 
Block 

bureaucracy 


Sharif, their second since the two Prime Mini¬ 
sters assumed office. There was none of the 
usual effusiveness, which Gujral di.splays when¬ 
ever he meets foreign leaders. ITie meeting 
began grimly. 

But soon enough, Sharif tried to revive the 
‘Male spirit’ with his remarks on friendship bet¬ 
ween India and Pakistan. Anyone listening to the 
Pakistani Prime Minister would have thought 
that the exchange of fire between Indian and 
Pakistani soldiers in Kargil was a figment of 
someone’s imagination. 

He talked as if the next stage of the Indo-Pak 
dialogue was only awaiting a helpful nudge from 
the two Prime Mini.sters. Gujral introduced an 
element of realism into the proceedings when he 
bluntly told the Pakistani Prime Minister that 
there was a huge gap between Sharif’s words 
and Islamabad’s actions. 

Sharif then recalled the meeting of the two 
Prime Ministers in Male. He reminded Gujral 
that "we had an understanding", but he did not 
spell out what the understanding was. 
Obviously, Gujral understood what Sharif was 
hinting at, for he neither challenged his Paki.stani 
counterpart ’ s assertions nor commented on them. 

I t was only when Sharif accused India of going 
back on that understanding that Gujral gestur¬ 
ed for an explanation. Sharif then turned to his 
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foreign secretary, Shamshad Ahmad, and asked 
him to lake up from there. 

"Lcibzon mein mat pcidiye (Let us not go by 
words),’’ the foreign secretary began and verbali¬ 
sed a long list of grievances against India. The 
Indians wanted to explain their version of what 
was going on. 

Suddenly, the entire gathering was stunned 
when Ahmad told those gathered at the summit 
in almost as many words that successive foreign 
secretaries in India were keeping Gujral in the 
dark about the nitty-gritty of Indo-Pak relations. 

As Sharif vigorously nodded in complete 
agreement with Ahmad, Gujral kept quiet and 
failed to defend his foreign secretary, who was 
present. 

In the light of what transpired at the Gujral- 
Sharif summit in New York, it is possible to 
reconstruct the sequence of events that has led to 
the current deadlock in Indo-Pak relations. 

It is clear that when Gujral and Sharif first met 
in Male, the Pakistanis drove a hard bargain and 
got Gujral to agree to a working group on Kash¬ 
mir. This was resented by the South Block 
bureaucracy, but like good civil servants they 
agreed to take directions from political 
leadership. 

When Haidar was leaving for Islamabad for 
the second round of foreign secretaries' meeting 
in June, Gujral handed him a brief which deman¬ 
ded that the talks between the two countries 
should go on. 

This required ail the diplomatic skills that Hai¬ 
dar had acquired in his career spanning thrcc- 
and-a-half decades. He balanced the need to car¬ 
ry out the Prime Minister's brief with the impera¬ 
tives of avoiding a total sell-out to Pakistan. 



Haidar agreed at the Islamabad meeting to 
delink terrorism and Kashmir, thereby repudiat¬ 
ing India's long-stancUng claim that the pro¬ 
blems in Kashmir were the result of Pakistani- 
sponsored terrorism. 

He also agreed to a working group on Kash¬ 
mir, headed by the two foreign secretaries, there¬ 
by conceding the Pakistani claim that Kashmir is 
the 'core issue' between Islamabad and New 








Delhi. Yet, in wording a joint .statement at the 
end of the second round of talks, he left enough 
room for his successor K. Rughunath to 
manoeuvre at the next meeting of foreign 
secretaries. 

Since his retirement at the end of June, Haidar 
has told a number of people in private conversa¬ 
tions that the Indo-Pak dialogue would have 
broken down in the second round had he not 
indulged in this diplomatic tight-rope-walking. 

When the two foreign secretaries met in New 
Delhi last month for their third round, Raghu- 
nath decided to follow the letter of the joint state¬ 
ment, arguing that the provision for a working 
group was coupled with the option of other 
mechanisms. India, therefore, declined to go 
along with the creation of a working group on 
Kashmir. 

The Pakistanis are convinced that neither Hai¬ 
dar nor Raghunath has made a clean breast of 
his actions at the two successive fbreign secre¬ 
taries' meetings to their political bosses. When 
Mushahid Hussain, Pakistan’s information mini¬ 
ster, was in India last month, he U)ld several of 
his friends and associates here that Gujral is a 
good man, but it is the bureaucrats who make it 
difficult for the Prime Minister to deal with 
Pakistan. 

It is a scenario which offers little hope of brea¬ 
king the current deadkxk in Indo-Pak relations. • 

ILP.Mvmr/N0wDMI 
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Despite all the hype about LK. Gujral’s expertise 
in foreign affairs, India today stands smaller than 
at any time in recent memory in the community of 

nations 
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.D. Deve Gowda, then Prime Mini¬ 
ster of India, was furious. The elec¬ 
tion for filling up non-permanent 
seats in the UN Security Council had 
just been over in New York and the 
result showed that India had been trounced by 
Japan in the fight for the Asian seat. 

Gowda was angry not because India had lost 
so miserably, but because his foreign minister, 
I.K. Gujral, had pul the PM in an unenviable posi¬ 
tion. Gowda had always been aware of his handi¬ 
cap of not knowing enough about foreign affairs 
and had left everything concerning foreign poli¬ 
cy entirely in Gujrafs hands. 

And Gujral had made Gowda write letters to 
90-odd heads of govemment virtually thanking 
them for their support even before the voting had 
taken place in New York. The letters were writt¬ 
en on the basis of Gujral’s confident assessment 
that these 90-odd countries would be with India 
in its bid for the Asian seal in the Security 
Council. 

But, alas, when the tally was announced, India 
had secured a mere 40 votes. Gowda’s embarras¬ 
sment was understandable: his inclination, bom 
out of long experience in grass-roots level poli¬ 
tics was to write a simple letter seeking support 
for India from members of the General 
Assembly. 

"No," Gujral had told Gowda, "These 90-plus 
votes are assured." When Gujral returned from a 
visit to the UN in September last year an anxious 
cabinet secretary, T.S.R. Subramaniam — who 
realised that the PM had put himself in a spot 
with his ill-advised letter—asked Gujral for his 
final assessment: "Seventy-five votes at least, 
without any doubt. We ma> not win in the first 
round, but we will edge out Japan in the second 
round," Gujral confidently told Subramaniam. 


secretary. The implication is that the I IF govern¬ 
ment has produced very little. 

Adds Ptanab Mukherjee, external affairs mini¬ 
ster in the previous Congress government: "Our 
efforts are now paying dividends." 

D espite all the hype about Gujral’s expertise in 
foreign affairs, the fact is that at the end of 
nearly one-and-a-half years at the helm of fore¬ 
ign policy in the UF govemment, India stands 
smaller than at any lime in recent memory in the 
community of nations, isolated than ever before. 

A few distressing examples will suffice. A 
few weeks ago. The Vatican applied to enter the 
World Trade Organisation (WTO). The city 
state, which is the headquarters of the Roman 
Catholic Church, did not want to become a full 
member: all it sought was the status of an ! 
observer. 

There was only one country which opposed it: 
India. No one in the govemment—neither in the 
commerce ministry' nor in South Block—is able 
to give a convincing explanation for this opposi¬ 
tion. After India’s complete isolation on this 
issue was starkly brought into focus before the 
entire WTO membership, The Vatican was 
admitted overruling Indian opposition. 

Now, Egypt, Pakistan and Bangladesh respec¬ 
tively want the Organisation of African Unity 
(OAU), the Organisation of Islamic Conference 
(OIC) and the Islamic Development Bank (IDB) 
to be admitted as observers. Having taken the 
view that The Vatican has no commercial inter¬ 
ests and should, therefore, be kept out of the 
WTO altogether, New Delhi is forced to similar¬ 
ly oppose observer status to these organisations 
as well, underlining India’s standing as the odd- 
man-out in the WTO, 

No one in the UF govemment .seems to be 



P.V. 
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went out of 
office before 
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direction of 
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Disaster? 


But there to be no second round and Gowda 
was left with a lot of egg on his face. 

Gujral’s combined record as external affairs 
minister and as PM-cum-extemal affairs mini¬ 
ster in die United Front government is a succes¬ 
sion of such gaffes, miscalculations, sim|distic 
assumptions, all of which have been deftly cove¬ 
red up through astute media management and 
disinformation. 

”The foreign policy of a govemment can be 
judged only on the basis of what it can produce," 
argues A.P. Venkateswaran, former foreign 


even considering whether it was worthwhile to 
piit India in such a spot within the intematicmal 
tradebody when New Delhi was already having 
problems with the WTO as a result of the govern¬ 
ment’s inability to come up with an international¬ 
ly acceptable package on import restrictions. 

"There is no coordinatimi widiin the govern¬ 
ment on these issues," laments a $«iior South 
^lock official. "How can there be, when a vision 
is completely lacking oa engaging the rest of the 
world on problems that concern us?" 

Pranab Mukheijee has his finger on 


India’s 
external 
relations by 
his 

unrealistic 

'doctrine’ 










the problem when he says the P. V. Nara- 
simha Rao government tried to give an a IacIc II 
unprecedented focus to economic diplo- ^^ 

macy in Indian foreign policy. When kn66"J6r 
Mukherjee moved from commerce mini- which hs 
stry to South Block, he tried to insiitutio- winvM ™ 

nalise this focus. th6 dilV 

The post of secretary (economic rela- nnliov fli 
tions) in the ministry of external affairs 
(MEA) was revived and he became the totakea 
coordinating centre for all the economic Indu’s I 
activity in the government which had an ^ ■ 

external angle, ft was considered impera- VI 

tive in an era where trade and investment 
detenuilied foreign policy and strategic 
interests. 

From that high in Congress rule, matters have deteriorat¬ 
ed to a point where meetings called by the secretary (econo¬ 
mic relations) are not even attended by senior officers 
from economic ministries. 

A case in point was a crucial meeting called to discuss 
the American threat to approach the WTO on India's quan¬ 
titative restrictions on imports. The Americans had given 
an ultimatum that 48 hours later, they would ask the WTO 
in Geneva to constitute a formal dispute settlement 
mechanism. 


A lack of vision and 
knee-jeric reactions, 
which have acquired 
the dimensions of 
policy, are beginning 
to take a heavy toll on 
India’s place in the 
world 


It was a dispute that could embroil the 

iftimi and economic machinery of the 

imon ano government as the European Union and 

eactions, Japan joined the US against India. But 

! niMlllirad pvemment that 

ovl|lllicu meeting called to discuss the issue 

ISIOnSOf t^ot attended by the commerce 

beghniiig 

mrytoHon I t was this attitude which, for instance, 

iCn in thn I prompted Prof. Jayakumar, Singapo- 
icn in inn foreign minister, to plead with P. 

Id Chidambaram, in June, that India 

should take a broader view of relations 
with Singapore — and with South East 
Asia in general. 

Chidambaram was in Kuala Lumpur — representing 
Gujral as external affairs minister — at the post- 
ministerial meeting of the Association of South East Asian 
Nations (ASEAN) and a meeting of the ASEAN Regional 
Forum (ARF), Asia’s nascent post-Cold War security 
arrangement. 

Prof. Jayakumar and other foreign ministers gathered in 
Kuala Lumpur found Chidambaram refreshingly different 
from anyone they had interacted with in the UF govern¬ 
ment, including Gujral. 
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More than four years ago, Singapore had promoted an 
"India fever" on the island, an effort to gel the country inte¬ 
rested in India. The joke in Singapore now is that un^r the 
UF government, the "India fever has turned into a cold". 
Most of the projects started by the Rao government involv¬ 
ing the ASEAN have been either scuttled by the present 
government or pul in the deep-freeze. Yet, Prof. Jayaku- 
mar's plea with Chidambaram was to take a long-term 
view of India's destiny which is closely aligned with the 
ASEAN. Moreover, with the admission of Myanmar into 
the ASEAN at the Kuala Lumpur conclave, India now sha¬ 
res a common border with the South East Asian grouping. 

But in New Delhi, Prof. Jayakumar's plea may well 
have fallen on deaf ears, Chidambaram notwithstanding. 
The impression clearly is that no one is even listening to 
such advice. All that is left of the Rao government's "look 
East" policy is the continuing enthusiasm in the govern¬ 
ment to travel to South East Asia, more often than not on 
trips which are short on content, but high on protocol. Guj- 
ral himself is to travel to Singapore and Kuala Lumpur on 
one such visit. 

But it is not only in economic diplomacy that the UF 
government’s foreign policy is adrift. A few weeks ago, 
Lok SabhaSpeaker P. A. Sangma lost a bitterly-fought elec¬ 
tion to the presidentship of the Inter-Paraliamentary Union 
(IPU), the umbrella body for law-makers across the globe. 
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The victory of the Spanish candidate, Miguel A. Martinez, 
once again heightened lndia*s isolation in the community 
of nations. 

Sangma’s defeat was especially bitter because India had 
campaigned in this election on the plank that it was the lar* 
gest democracy in the world and ought to be given the 
honour of IPU presidentship in the golden jubilee year of 
Independence. 

Apologists for Gujral argue that in both these cases he is 
not to blame since these issues did not fall within the ambit 
of the MEA, which he heads. Such an argument d(K*s not 
hold water. 



Oi^ral wKh EAfplian Prasldant Hosni Mubarak 
(right): the latter reftieed to addrose a joint 
proM confdrance with the Indian PM 

To give an impression of 
activism beyond India’s 
neighbouriiood, Gujral has been 
furiously travelling abroad. This 
isa sad reflection of the 
confusion compounded by a 
surfeit of activity 


Both in the case of the IPU poll and the WTO tangle, 
South Block has a coordinating role which it has been una- 
ble to fulfil, hamstrung by a debilitating lack of vision and 
stymied by a tendency to miss the wood for the trees. This 
largely is the result of Gujrafs obsession with India's 
neighbourhood, for which the rest of the !?Iobe has been 
given the go-by. 

S outh Block veterans assert that any PM who was in 
firm control of foreign policy would have finnly told 
Sangma that he should opt out of the race when it was clear 
that defeat was staring him in the face. Such a PM would 
have also told the commerce ministry to pull up its socks 
on the WTO issue. 
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"It is not a question of the PM being 
weak or strong,” says MEA official 
with long experience of dealing with 
international organisations. "Rao also 
headed a minority government, but he 
would have been vdry firm on both the 
IPU election and the WTO question. He 
would have plainly told those involved 
what was at stake.” 

Lately, to pre-empt criticism of a drift 
and to give an impression of activism 
beyond India's neighbourhood, the 
Prime Minister has been furiously uravel- 
ling abroad—from Africa through Euro¬ 
pe across the Atlantic. 

Unfortunately, these trips aie a sad 
reflection of the state of Gujral's South 
Block — confusion compounded by a 
surfeit of activity aimed at covering up 
the government's foreign policy 
shortcomings. 

Take, for instance, Gujral's much- 
publicised visit to South Africa. The 
PM, steeped in Gandhian sentimen¬ 
tality, made his visit a pilgrimage in 
honour of the Father of the Nation. By 
the end of the visit he put off South Afri¬ 
cans, a people who l^ve just emerged 
from apartheid and are in a hurry to join 
the modem world which has left them 
behind because of an antiquated system. 

No doubt, the South Africans respect 



~ Gandhi, but by labouring on Gandhian 
sentimentality during the visit, Gujral 
did more harm to Gandhism in South 
Africa than was thought possible. South 
Africa’s deputy president Thabo Mbeki 
told Gujral us much at one bilateral meet¬ 
ing when he interrupted the PM who 
was going on and on about Gandhiji: 
"We must go beyond sentiments," he 
said. ”Wc need to look at the future." 

It was the same story in Cairo, where 
Egypt’s President Hosni Mubarak refus¬ 
ed to address a joint press conference 
with Gujral. Indeed, Mubarak confirm¬ 
ed hi^ meeting with Gujral only hours 
before the PM took off' from Delhi on his 
African sojourn. 

Gujral’s earlier trip to Italy was simi¬ 
larly planned without any imagination: 
indeed, its whole objective was nega¬ 
tive. Italy is completely out of the recko¬ 
ning in current efforts to restructure the 
UN Security Council. It is unhappy 
about it and wants to scuttle UN reform. 

G ujral is worried that the way ihing.s 
arc going, India may not have much 
chance of getting a permanent seat in the 
rcstructured Council. He decided to sto¬ 
pover in Rome in the hope that 
New Delhi could learn up with Italy in this effort. 

The mindset at work in such negative initia¬ 
tives is the same one that took Gujral on a disastr¬ 
ous trip seven years ago to Baghdad and Kuwait 
after Iraq occupied the tiny Gulf emirate. India 
risked global isolation as a result of that trip, but 
was salvaged by the timely exit of the V.P. Singh 
government and a return of normalcy and logic 
to South Block. This time round, it may not be as 
easy as in 1991 to restore equilibrium to a derail¬ 
ed foreign policy. 

"After the end of the Cold War," says Venka- 
teswaran, "India's foreign policy was in a state 
of drift. The non-aligned movement, on which 
much of our attitudes were based, also had wea¬ 
kened since the world became unipolar." 

The Rao government began a process which 
arrested this drift, but it went out of office before 
the new direction of Indian foreign policy could 
take root. Instead of continuing on that road, Guj¬ 
ral has shaken up the entire edifice of India’s 
external relations by his unrealistic ‘doctrine’ on 
the one hand and a complete lack of direction on 
the other. 

Such a lack of vision and knee-jerk reactions 
which have acquired the dimensions on policy 
are beginning to take a heavy loll of India’s place 
in the world. It is a drift for which future genera¬ 
tions will have to pay dearly unless it is arrested 
forthwith. • 
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Foot in the Mouth 


British foreign secretary Robin Cook’s ‘gaffe’ on Kashmir draws 
disparaging remarks in the British press 


"Perhaps, it would help if opinion in India did not make 
quite so much a meal of the i^affe hy a new, mexperienced 
and tactless minister" — Toby Jessel, chairman, Indo- 
British Parliamentary Group, 1991-97, on Robin Cook's 
remark in Pakistan. ('Ijitters to the Editor' in The Times, 
14 October.) 


T oby Jessel’s plea for clemency for Robin Cook 
may well make the foreign secretary squirm. But 
there was no doubt about the strength of British 
opinion against him during the Queen’s India 
tour. Both the media and the politicians put 
Robin Cook in the firing line as a vicious diplomatic row 
broke out during the Queen’s visit. Everybody agreed that 
the foreign secretary had really put his foot in it this time. 
As matters came to a- - 


Toby Jessel echoed the opinion: "The last two decades 
have seen a great flowering of political, cultural, family 
and economic links between Britain and India...it would 
be a pity if any of this were to be put at risk by Robin Cook 
What is now needed is for Cook to publicly apologise and 
to understand India’s position and sensitivities over 
Kashmir." 

The leading Conservative dailies were far more deman¬ 
ding. The Daily Telegraph, which carried the story of the 
diplomatic row as the front-page lead with a banner head 
ing titled ‘Queen Caught In Crossfire’, blamed Cook for 
the embarrassment to both sides at an event designed to 
celebrate SO years of Indian Independence. 

In a strong editorial called ‘Cook Spoils The Curry’, the 
paper categorically asked Cook to apologise for embarras- 




head, Prime Minister 
Tony Blair had to step in 
to rescue his foreign 
secretary and to stop 
what was beginning to 
look like a rift between 
the palace and the govem- 
rifient, saying that the 
India tour had been very 
successful. For the bene¬ 
fit of the British public. 

Cook listed the achieve¬ 
ments: large crowds to 
greet the Queen, valuable 
political agrecment.> with 
Prime Minister I.K. Guj- 
ral and important trade 
contracts. Officials dis¬ 
missed what had become 
a week of unpleasant 

^nMcking’ /" Robin Cook (rIgM) WM1I.K. Bujnil: fltbriiig tip a ebUrmrir 

The Labour damage-limitation team sing the Queen. The paper said that by 

was forced to swing into action after the J|^B|||a||||g||||^S| asking the Queen to speak on Kashmir 

Conservatives went on the rampage in Pakistan and by himself making a sta- 

against Cook and his handling of the tement to Pakistani politicians, the "dam- 

tour. Former foreign secretary Michael age had been done and the (^een had 

Howard, who himself has visited India been placed in an uiinecessarily difficult 

more than once, said: "Never in recent position. For that the foreign secretary 

British history has a foreign secretary »i|H|H||||S must take the blame." 

upset so many people in such a short It went on: "Whatever sympathy 

time. Sad to say, a period of silence from Labour has for the Pakistani case—and 

Mr Cook would do much for Britain’s die domestic electoral advantage which 

standing in the world." derives from it — should not 











have been allowed lo 
cloud a Slate visit at this 
historic Juncture. Mr 
Cook, a bold but inexpe¬ 
rienced foreign secretary, 
has blundered and should 
apologise for embarrass¬ 
ing the Ouecn." 

In an inside story titled 
‘Cook Bums His Fingers 
Again In Kashmir', the 
paper reported how 
Robin Cook had made 
similar gaffes in the past 
on Kashmir in Britain 
and offended both Indi¬ 
ans and Pakistanis. The 
paper said the Labour Par¬ 
ly had taken a keen inter¬ 
est in Kashmir bccau.se of 
constituency pressures in 
several areas where a 
large majority of voters 
consisted of Mirpuri 
Kashmiris. 



and equally impossible 
not to have discussed 
Kashmir. He insists that 
he won important Pakista¬ 
ni points over Afgha¬ 
nistan and, subsequently, 
established a valuable 
rapport with l.K. Gujral, 
the Indian Prime Mini¬ 
ster. That alone is proof 
that he saw this as a work¬ 
ing visit. This was a 
departure from protocol 
and a serious 
misjudgement." 

The paper remarked 
that given the volatile 


British PM Tony Blair had to step in to 
rescue Cook and to stop what was 


'situation in India and 
Pakistan over Kashmir, 
the foreign secretary 


beginning to look like a rift between the have known better 
palace and the government ln“ issue dSp“y e 


to both sides. It noted: 


T he Times newspaper, too, was critical of Cook. In an 
edit titled ‘Cooking Up A Storm: The Foreign Secreta¬ 
ry Has Spoken Out Of Turn’, the paper described Robin 
Cook's statement as a "gaffe". "No one had expected that 
the Queen's visit would be overshadowed not by historical 
legacies but by a gaffe by the British foreign secretary," it 
said. 

The paper pointed out that by tradition the foreign secre¬ 
tary accompanies the Queen on state visits only as her advi¬ 
ser; he brings no foreign policy initiatives and causes no 
waves. "Mr CiK)k argues that it would be impossible for 
him not to have paid a courtesy call on the Prime Minister 


"Mr Cook would have 
had plenty of other chances to put forward his 
views. His courte.sy calls should have remained just that: 
anything more is a discourtesy to the Queen." 

The Conservatives blame Cook for putting party inter- 
e.sts ahead of good relations with Britain's allies. By the 
time Cook returned from India, halfway through the 
Queen’s tour, the letters page in The Times was full of anec¬ 
dotes of previous "gaffes" by previous Labour foreign 
secretaries. They all noted that Robin Cook was keeping 
up the record of previous Labour foreign secretaries like 
George Brown and Tony Crosland, both of ^hom had com¬ 
mitted howlers abroad. 



Robin Cook is not new to con¬ 
troversy, specially on the Kashmir 
issue. Hardly two years ago, when he 
was shadow foreign secretary, he caused 
a stir when he addressed a large gather¬ 
ing of British Indians at Brent Town 
Hall in Wembley where he described 
Kashmir as a part of India. As offended 
Pakistanis rounded on Co<^k, his office 
first tried to retract from the statement, 
but then on finding that there were tapes 
available with journalists, tried to make 
amends. At another meeting organised 
by Mirpuri Kashmiris, Labour was 
quick to go back to its old stand of back¬ 
ing the United Nations resolutions on 
Kashmir. 

The same year, at the annual conferen¬ 
ce of the National Executive Committee 
(NEC), the declaration on Kashmir clear¬ 
ly said that the party believed that "UN 
resolutions on Kashmir were of equal 
validity to all other UN resolutions". In 
the same resolution, it also states that 
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"the Shimla Agreement commits both India and Pakistan 
to seek a resolution by peaceful means through bilateral 
negotiations". 

The NEC resolution called for both parties to end sup¬ 
port for forces that abused human rights and perpetrated ter¬ 
rorism and said that a Labour government would be prepar¬ 
ed to "use its close relationship with India and Pakistan to 
provide good offices to assist in a negotiated solution to 
this tragic dispute". 

Both India and PakisUn claimed that the resolution was 
lavourable to them, as Labour tried to do a delicate tight¬ 
rope walk between the two countries. 

In 1996, still as shadow foreign secretary, Robin Cook 
visited India and Pakistan and looked in on Kashmir. At a 
press conference after his visit, he said he was pleased with 
what he had seen. His stand was that Kashmir was a matter 
to be resolved by the people of India and Pakistan and the 
people of Kashmir; the Labour Party would help only if 
Acy were asked to do so. In fact, what Robin Cook was say¬ 
ing on Kashmir was almost identical to what the former 
Prime Minister, John Major, was saying at the time. 

Labour knew that it could not alienate the large Indian 
community in Britain on the eve of the elections, even 
while it ne^ed every Pakistani vote in the marginal consti¬ 
tuencies. The Labour Party election manifesto, for the first 
time, did not mention Kashmir as a separate issue. Instead, 
it had a brief mention in the foreign policy section. 

A fter the elections, the Queen's speech at the opening of 
Parliament, written by the Labour goveniment after 18 
years, did not mention Kashmir as one of the areas of con¬ 
flict where Labour would be concentrating. Instead, the 


areas of conflict were listed as Cyprus, Bosnia and the Mid¬ 
dle East. 

Yet this year, at the party conference, the old Labour 
stand is rearing its head again. At a fringe meeting, the 
junior foreign office minister, Derek Falcheii 
clearly stated that he favoured a plebiscite 
in Kashmir- and opened all the old wounds 
again. 

And, surprisingly, the Queen was asked to bring up the 
question of Kashmir— without actually mentioning it by 
name in her speech to the Pakistani Parliament. And 
Robin Cook’s infamous gaffe at a private meeting with the 
Pakistani Prime Minister set the Queen’s visit rolleicoast- 
ing from one disaster to another. 

Cook’s defence of his actions came in a letter to The 
Times where he said that it was a "gaffe" to state that fore¬ 
ign secretaries did not hold substantive talks during state 
visits. He said his predecessors had held talks on state visits. 

Clarifying his actions, the foreign secretary said: "It 
would have been a cause of major offence if in both Paki¬ 
stan and India I had refused to hold meaningful talks with 
both Prime Ministers who wanted to do so. In neither Paki¬ 
stan nor India did I make any public comment or statement 
on Kashmir. Nor has Kashmir overshadowed the royal 
visit or undermined our strong and close relations with 
India." 

While that may be wishful thinking by the foreign secre¬ 
tary, the Queen certainly will not be delighted with his role 
in making her first i)ost-Diana state trip an embarrassment 
for the Crown . • 
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Coalition cor 


Politics takes an 
unbelievable turn in UP 


U nexpected events in UP 
have again landed the state 
in the throes of a political 
turmoil. First, the Bahujan 
Samaj Party (BSP) walked 
out on its coalition partner the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP), thus robbing BJP 
chief minister Kalyan Singh’s govern¬ 
ment of its majority. And just when it 
.seemed all was lost for Kalyan Singh, he 
convincingly won a trust-vote on 21 
October by marshalling the support of 
rebels within the Opposition Congress, 
Janata Dal and even foimer chief mini- 
.ster Mayawati’s BSP. But late that 
night, when the country had come to 
accept the possibility of a ^sh spell of 
BJP rule in UP, the Centre, under pressu¬ 
re from Congress chief Sitaram Kesri, 
recommended President’s Rule in the 
state. 

When UNI issued a late-night copy 
on 18 October with Mayawati’s state¬ 
ment scotching all rumours about the 
withdrawal of BSP’s support to the 
Kalyan Singh-led coalition government 
in Uttar Pradesh, all speculation came to 
rest. The day’s hot story about the absen¬ 
ce of BSP ministers from a crucial Cabi¬ 
net meeting seemed as good as killed 
with the new development. 

It was only about IS hours later that 
the bombshell exploded. Mayawati left 
almost everybody dumbstruck with the ; 
announcement that the BSP was parting 
ways with its seven-month-old coalition 
partner. Only the previous evening she 
had said, "The alliance will continue and 
we have no intention of withdrawing 
support.” 

What was it that suddenly provoked 
her to change her mind overnight? Or 
was It that she had already made up her 
mind to pull out of the alliance and give 
Singh the slip with the skill that even a 
shrewd and crafty politician like the 
Samajwadi Party chief, Mulayam Singh 
Yadav, could not gauge when she did 
the same to the latter on 2 June, 1995? 

Sure enough, things were cooking 
over the past few days or maybe ever 
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since Mayawati reluctantly handed over 
the reins to Singh on 21 September (See 
earlier story on page 32). Both she and 
Kanshi Ram had displayed their reluct¬ 
ance in effecting a smooth transfer of 
power at the end of her six-month tom, 
according to the rotational arrangement 
agreed upon by the coalition partners. 

The two BSP leaders demanded their 
pound of flesh by seeking a change of 
the Assembly Speaker from a BJP to a 
BSP incumbent as a precondition. A 
firm and resolute stand adopted by 
Kalyan Singh, the state BJP chief, Raj 


Nath Singh, and Speaker Kesri Nath Tri- 
pathi finely led to laying down of arms 
by the BSP. 

The BJP tiio made the BSP leadership 
realise that while they would not hesita¬ 
te to sacrifice office, the situation would 
put the state through another spell of Pre¬ 
sident’s Rule that in effect would mean 
de facto rule by the BSP and BJP’s com¬ 
mon enemy, Mulayam Singh Yadav. 

With this realisation, Kanshi Ram 
and Mayawati eventually allowed a 
smooth transfer of power. But Mayawa¬ 
ti could not let her successor ctdl the 
shots. Singh’s resolve to root out corrup¬ 
tion, which consequently led to plugg 
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indrum 



ing some of BSP’s major sources of fun¬ 
ding, further angered her. 

And just as Singh was bulldozing his 
way with an ‘enough is enough* attitu¬ 
de, Mayawati finally decided to call it a 
day. Her 4S-minute closed-door meet¬ 
ing with Governor Ropiesh Bhandari on 
16 October further boosted her morale 
as she was peiliaps assured that 
Mulayam would not be allowed to 
hound her anymcne in the event of ano¬ 
ther round of President’s Rule. Even if 
she took Bhandari’s assurances with a 
pinch of salt, Mayawati thought she’d 
rather have it out widi Mulayam, who 
could be resisted to some extent by mobi¬ 


lising other forces in the United Front, 
rather than Kalyan Singh on a crusading 
spree. 

But the decision was kept between 
her party supremo and herself. Even her 
senior colleagues including state coope¬ 
ration minister R.K. Chaudhaiy were 
not given a hint. Kanshi Ram kept him¬ 
self busy in New Delhi instead of going 
to Lucknow, which could have aroused 
suspicion. As she realised that the 
BSP boycotting the Cabi¬ 
net meeting had sent a 
whiff of what was cook¬ 
ing inside, she planted 
her statement in the 
media through a news 
agency. 

Everybody was taken 
in by that statement, 
which categorically "rul¬ 
ed out the que.stion of 
withdrawal of support”. 

Mayawati also spelt out 
certain plausible reasons 
to explain the boycott of 
the Cabinet meeting. 

It was rather late in the 
day when the BJP realis¬ 
ed how it had been out¬ 
smarted by the BSP 
strongwoman, who, des¬ 
pite her fewer years in 
politics, had learnt the ropes better than 
many of her rivals^ 

Meanwhile, she convened a meeting 
of her legislators at the party head¬ 
quarters on the morning of 19 October. 
Tlien, at 12 noon, she called apress con¬ 
ference where she took everyone by sur¬ 
prise by bidding goodbye to the coali¬ 
tion, leaving the 28-day-old Kalyan 
Singh government in the lurch. 

M ayawati gave out neatly half- 
a-dozen reasons for the drastic 
step. Foremost among these was the alle¬ 
ged "anti-Dalit" aiqnoach of the BJP 
manifested in the issue of a government 
order calling for the prevention of 
"misuse of the Dalit Act". She accused 
Singh and his party of "spreading false 
piopaganda about misuse of the Dalit 
Act" and charged them with "encourag¬ 
ing the UMtnentors of Dalits by issuiug 
the GO". 


Following repeated demands by the 
BSP leadersliip, Kalyan Singh had 
earlier agreed to issue a similar GO to 
ensure a curb on the "misuse of other 
laws such as the Arms Act, Excise Act, 
Goonda Act and Gangsters Act", which 
according to Mayawati, were '’used 
more often than not to target the poor 
and downtrodden Dalits and hence had 
not drawn Kalyan Singh’s attention". 

What she conveniently chose to igno¬ 
re was the fact that as chief minister, she' 
had herself issued an order to dilute the 
functioning of the state Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes Commis¬ 
sion, whose chairman O.D. Dagle had 
termed the decision as an attempt to turn 
the commission into "a toothless body". 


Among other things that seemed to 
irk Mayawati were "large-scale trans¬ 
fers of Dalit and backward officials to 
insignificant positions" and a "conspi- 
racy"'to change the name of the recently 
christened and newly carved out district 
of Shahuji Maharaj Nagar (named after 
a BSP icon). 

Singh, on his part, refuted the.se char¬ 
ges as "baseless". He clarified that "only 
bureaucrats with dubious records were 
shifted in the minor administrative 
reshuffle as compared to the transfer of 
1,410 senior administrative and police 
officials during Myawati’s six-month 
rule". He added, "The honest and for¬ 
thright officials belonging to the Dalits 
who remained sidelined in the Mayawa¬ 
ti regime, were also now given key 
petitions." 

Referring to the Shahuji Maharaj 
Nagar controversy, Singh said, "We 
only carved out a new division of Chitra- 
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Kaii$hl Ram: pushad to tha brink 


kixx Dhuni with its headquarters in 
Blinda, without even touching Shahuji 
Maharaj Nagar.” The roundabout way 
was adopted by him to pacify his own 
party ranks who were dissatisfied with 
the naming of the historical Chitrakoot- 
Karvi area after a Dalit icon belonging to 
Maharashtra. But little did he realise that 
his coalition partner would not even tole¬ 
rate that. 

However, what bothered Mayawati 
and Kanshi Ram most was that the BJP 
might engineer a split in the BSP. And as 
luck would have it, Raj Nath Singh did 
not hesitate to spell it out. Reacting to 
the BSP’s threats of pulling out of the 
alliance, he said on 16 October, ”If BSP 
wants to withdraw support, let them go 
ahead, we will form a government on 
our own." This led Mayawati to seek an 
immediate audience with the Governor. 

B eing aware of the vulnerability of a 
section of her 67 MLAs, Mayawati 
could not afford the risk of giving 
further time to the BJP to cultivate them. 
She had not forgotten how a chunk of 
her piuty MLAs had walked away with 
the Samajwadi Party when she parted 
ways with the latter in 1995. 

ffiat was the reason she made it a 
point to confine all her MLAs within the 
BSP state headquarters for months toge¬ 
ther after the declaration of the last 
Assembly election results. A huge pan- 
dal was erected in the heavily guarded, 
high-walled office compound to house 
these legislators. Entry was regulated by 
her handpicked men who kept a round- 
the-clock vigil. 

Once again the same scenario seems 


to be building up. This time of course 
they have better arrangements to house 
the captive MLAs — a centrally air- 
conditioned 2,S0()-.sq.ft hail with expen¬ 
sive wood panelling and vinyl flooring. 

In a five-page letter to the Governor 
after withdrawing support, Mayawati 
demanded "immediate dismissal of the 
government and dissolution of the state 
Assembly to be followed by declaration 
of fresh elections". 

However, just as Mayawati stunned 
everyone by pulling the rug from under 
Kalyan Singh’s feet, Governor Romesh 
Bhandari, too, surprised all by giving an 
opportunity to the BJP to prove its majo¬ 
rity on the floor of the House within 48 
hours. It was in keeping with Kalyan 
Singh's formal request to that effect 


Rometb Bhandari: will ha act atraight? 



though of course, he later remarked, 
"Two days* time is not reasonable time 
that I sought." 

Even though he exuded confidence, 
"We will prove our majority on the floor 
of the state Assembly," observers fore¬ 
saw a repeat of the BJP’s fate in Parlia¬ 
ment when the 13-day-old Atal Behari 
Vajpayee government failed to win the 
vote of confidence. 

B ut that was not to happen. Kalyan 
Singh pulled off the biggest coup in 
the state’s legislative history. Over¬ 
night, there was a vertical split in the 
Congress, whose 22 out of 37 members 
crossed floor, organising themselves 
under the banner of UP Loktantrik Con¬ 
gress. Three out of the Janata Dal’s 
seven MLAs and four Independents fol¬ 
lowed suit to lend their support to the 
BJP. That left the party only seven short 
of the magic figure of 213 in the 
425-member Assembly. 

When the House assembled on 21 
October for the trial of strength, five 
more Independents and a dozen of the 
BSP MLAs crossed over to Singh. The 
Speaker declared, "Kalyan Singh has 
won the vote of confidence of this 
House with a tally of 222 against none." 
And a jubilant Singh waved the victory 
sign. 

The drama that preceded the grand 
finale was a virtual street fight enacted 
within the four walls of the Assembly. 
Unlike Mulayam’s trial of strength in 
1995 which had also witnessed such 
unruly scenes, it was the Congress 
instead of the Samajw'adi Party that spar¬ 
ked off violence this time. Also unlike 
Mulayam who had preferred a voice 
vote, Kalyan won by lobby division that 
involves the signatures of all the mem¬ 
bers present. 

The BJP members were the target on 
both occasions. However, this time they 
couldn’t restrain themselves for more 
than five minutes, after which it was a 
free-for-all for a good 15 to 20 minutes. 

Repeated pleas by the Speaker failed 
to restore order. Meanwhile, all Opposi¬ 
tion members had left the House. Tripa- 
thi, however, continued the proceedings 
and rose only after the motion for the 
trust vote was passed. Later, on being 
asked why he did not adjourn the procee¬ 
dings, he said, "I was advised by the 
Governor not to adjourn the proceedings 
of this special session under any 
circumstances," • 
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Southern comfort 


LK, Gujral seeks the support of African countries 


The Gujral dcKlri- 
ne is now in strate¬ 
gic operation in 
Africa. In a swift 
follow-up to last 
month's visit to 
Tanzania* Prime 
Minister l.K. Guj- 
ral scored full 
marks on his rcc 
ent trip to Uganda and South Africa. In 
this the SOth year of India's Indepcnden 
ce, it was the memory of Mahatma Gan 
dhi that helped create an instinctive 
bond • between these African 
countries and India. And 
Gujral used the 'bridge' 
between the two people 
admirably. 

The PM's message to 
the leaders of these Afri¬ 
can countries was clear: 
we are on common 
ground, and .so we must 
work together to deal 
with the new, emerging 
global situation. Gujral's 
prime objective is to gain 
entry into the Association 
of Southern African 
CountMes for 

Development. 

He wants to join hands 
with the African nations 
for two reasons. First, to 
gamer their support at 
intenational forums, such 
as the United Nations. 

And second, to cultivate 
the African market for 
Indian products. Joint 
working groups for 
trade promotion between India-Uganda 
and India-South Africa have already 
been formed. 

The focus on African countries stems 
from a need to find 'paitners in progress' 
under a quid pro quo regarding defence 
needs and international diplomacy. 
India and South Africa have committed 
to be strategic partners, which means 
that they will be coordinating on issues 
to be raised at each and every intemation 
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al forum. 

This could prove vital in their fight 
for permanent seats in the UN Security 
Council—India from the Asian bloc and 
South Africa from the African bloc. Guj- 
rat had free and frank discussions with 
President Nelson Mandela on this mat¬ 
ter. "It is too early to say anything. Let 
the occasion come and we will be help- 


India and South Africa have 
decided to be strategic 
partners at international 




forums. This could prove 
vital for l.K. Gujral (right) and 
Nelson Mandela in their fight 
to secure permanent seats in 
the UN Security Council 


ing each other," assured Mandela. The 
South African President also supported 
India’s pleas for UN reforms. 

As far as defence goes, India has a lot 
to learn from South Africa and its advan¬ 
ced nuclear technology. Both countries 
now have a defence attache in their res¬ 
pective embassies. South African offi¬ 
cers will soon be trained in Indian defen¬ 
ce academies. The two navies arc a 
thrust area and so, they arc in close 
contact. 


The Indian defence chiefs have 
already been to South Africa. Negotia¬ 
tions for RfKTivalk heli¬ 
copters from South Afri¬ 
ca and corvettes from 
India arc on. In a signific¬ 
ant development, the sup¬ 
ply of 155 mm Bofors 
howitzer ammunition 
from South AiVica has 
been worked out as the 
'ban' on the Nobel Corpo¬ 
ration of Sweden is still 
in force. With this, the 
problem regarding supp¬ 
ly of ammunition for the 
Bofors gun .should end. 

South Africa and India 
have decided to increase 
bilateral trade to the tune 
of US$ 2 billion by the 
year 2000. A delegation 
of Indian businessmen, 
accompanying the PM, 
held talks with several 
South African private 
companies to identify 
areas of growth. The 
Tatas and Ranbaxy 
already have quite a presence in 
South Africa, where at least ten other 
Indian companies will soon make their 
entry in different sectors. 

South Africa has show n special inter¬ 
est in mining, small-scale industries, 
coal-based power generation, phar¬ 
maceuticals, etc. It is also keen on dia¬ 
mond mining in Madhya Pradesh, for 
which Gujral has decid^ to work out a 
govemment-to-govemment agreement 
.10 avoid contix>versy. • 
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Unlikely 

Samurai 

Bliaskarudu: man in the middle 


S pare a thought for 
R.S.S.L.N. Bhaskaruclii. 
There is, first of all, the 
matter of those initials. 
What kind of man has ini¬ 
tials that are longer than many 
people's names? 

Hhaskiu'udu is philosophical about 
the mirth his initials usually generate. 
His full name is Ravela Sri Sathya 
l.axmi Narasimha Bhaskarudu. So, 
it's not dirficuli to sec why he prefers 
the initials. And in any case, many 
north Indians prefer to use the 
shorthand of ‘Bhaskar'. 

He is less philosophical — and con¬ 
siderably more upset — abiiui the 
abuse that Suzuki has directed at him 
ever since the Government of India 
chose him to become managing direc¬ 
tor of Maruti Udyog on 2 August, 
1997. Suzuki's position is that he is 
unfit for the job, though the Japanese 
are understandably shifty when it com¬ 
es to explaining in exactly whar way he 
IS unfit. 

'I'lic problem is that Bhaskarudu is 
precisely the kind of techruKTat that 
the Japanese say should run such com¬ 
panies as Maruti. He has Ireen with 
Maruti since the initial stages when V. 
Krishnamurthy, the company's then 
chairman, identified him as a bright 
spark at Bharat Heavy Electricals Ltd 
and stole him away from the organisa¬ 
tion where he had worked for 21 years. 

He rose rapidly up the Maruti ladder 
from general manager to chief general 
manager to plant manager to director 
(projects and prixluction) to director 
(materials) till finally he was Suzuki’s 
choice as joint managing director in 
June 1993. 

Nobody disputes that he performed 
well in each of these functions. 


So what makes Bhaskarudu so unfit 
now? 

The answer has less to do with 
Bhaskarudu’s own low-key. tech¬ 
nocratic background than with the war 
between Suzuki and the Government 
of India. Put simply, Suzuki .saw Bhar- 
gava as its own man during the ten 
years that he ran the company. It secs 
Bhaskarudu as somebody who is more 
loyal to the Government of India and 
therefore regards him as unacceptable. 
It wants another of its own men in 
place to follow in Bhargava’s 
footsteps. 

Oddly enough, Bhaskarudu does 
not strike you as being the sort of fel¬ 
low who provokes strong emotions. 
He is quiet to the point of shyness and 
his low-key personality is a direct con¬ 
trast to Bhargava's thrusting, network¬ 
ing fiamboyance. (Can there have 
been any public sector chief executive 
whose picture appeared as often as 
Bhargava's did?) 

1'he problem seems to centre on two 
issues. The first is that Bhaskarudu 
insisted on global tendering for supp¬ 
lies while Suzuki would have preferr¬ 
ed it if Maruti had just sent a requisi¬ 
tion to Tokyo. According to the 
Government of India, Maruti saved Rs 
3(X) crore because of this decision and 
— by inference — Suzuki lost a like 
amount. 

The second issue has to do with 
Bhargava’s own reign as the feudal 
viceroy of the great yellow emperor 
back in Tokyo. Becau.se he had 
Suzuki’s confidence, Bhargava did 
pretty much what he wanted. He chose 
well-connected, if slightly sleazy 
dealers, and dispensed largesse to 
Maruti's many component suppliers. 

All of this was at risk if Bhaskarudu 


look over. So, Bhargava brought in Jag- 
dish Khattar as executive director in 
chaigc of marketing and told Suzuki 
that he would make a perfect succes¬ 
sor. The Japanese agreed and insisted 
that only Khattar would be acceptable. 

But by then the industry ministry 
had begun to get a little suspicious of 
the cosy relationship that Suzuki shar¬ 
ed with Bhargava (the many CBl cases 
against him cannot have helped engen¬ 
der trust). 

Successive ministers (first K. Karu- 
nakaran, then Murasoli Maran) from 
differciii parties turned against Bharga¬ 
va and their secretaries (first T.R. Pra- 
sada, and then Prabir Sengupta) believ¬ 
ed that it was lime for India to tell 
Suzuki where to get off. 

Nevertheless, everybody agreed 
that Maruti was a success story — 
even if much of the success was due to 
the tailoring of government policies to 
.suit the company — and that it would 
be wrong for the government to be 
seen as a ham-fisted part owner who 
tampered with that sucess. 

Fortunately, Bhaskanidu made the 
perfect candidate. As the ultimate insi¬ 
der, he knew exactly how Mamti was 
run. Nor could Suzuki legitimately 
question his credentials because he 
had ri.sen to joint managing director 
with Japanese support. 

For reasons nobody can understand, 
Suzuki cho.se to turn Bhaskarudu into 
the issue. This was a tactical error 
because the Japanese have never been ^ 
able to explain why Bhaskarudu has 
done .so well in the company if he is so 
incompetent. Perhaps, Suzuki would 
have been better off accepting Bhaska¬ 
rudu and then choosing another issue 
to make its stand. 

But unfortunately for all concerned, 
Bhaskarudu has become the issue. 
One gets the feeling that even Bharga¬ 
va would be happy to wash his hands 
of the Maruti mess. Bhaskarudu, 
certainly, is mortified to be in the 
news. Only Osamu Suzuki — general¬ 
ly regarded as a stubborn old man — 
refuses to back down for fear of losing 
face. 

The government now says that it 
will not accept international arbitra¬ 
tion so the stalemate seems unlikely to 
be resolved in the foreseeable future. 

And while old Mr Suzuki saves his 
face, poor Bhaskarudu will have to 
take the slurs on his reputation. • 
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Having 
his way 

UP chief minister Kalyan Singh’s firmness 
forces the BSP to come to terms 



K alyan Singh is a man in a 
hurry. In keeping with the 
unique power-sharing for¬ 
mula evolved by the ruling 
Bahujan Samaj Party- 
Bharatiya Janata Party combine, Singh 
succeeded Mayawati as chief minister 
of Uttar Pradesh on 21 September. The 
alliance has proved to be so tenuous that 
no one is sum what will transpire at the 
end of Singh's six months in office. So, 
the BJP leader is detennined to make 
full u.seofhis tenure. 

That things wouldn't be easy for the 
new CM became clear immediately 
after the transfer of power with Mayawa¬ 
ti itching to have a go at her successor. 
Three days after handing over the reins, 
Mayawati took him on over an order to 
prevent misuse of the Scheduled Caste 
and Scheduled Tribes (Prevention of 
Atrocities) Act, commonly referred to 
as the Dalit t)r Harijan Act. 

If his stand on the Dalit issue irked the 
former CM, it was the administrative 
shake-up ordered by Singh that really 
outraged Mayawati. The BJP leader was 
quick to declare "war" against corrup¬ 
tion. And so, a large number of 
bureaucrats who had prospered during 
Mayawati's rule found themselves in 
the line of fire. 

Within a fortnight, the axe fell on 
some 188 IAS and IPS officers, as Singh 
launched his "cleanliness" drive. But 
there was opposition from the coalition 
partner as well as from within his own 
party. Apparently, a powerful lobby in 
the BJP comprising former state unit pre¬ 
sident Kalraj Mishra, Murli Manohar 
Joshi and even Atal Behari Vajpayee, 
advised him to go slow and so some com¬ 
promises were made. 


But Singh has managed to get the mes- 
.sage across by giving important post¬ 
ings to several offu'ers with "clean" 
records. The list includes Neeta Chau- 
dhary, managing director of the .state's 
industrial investment corporation; 
Dinesh Singh, director of Mardi Pari- 
shad; Brijesh Kumar, principal secreta¬ 
ry, industrial development; Sumita 
Kandpal, chairperson, NOIDA and .seve¬ 
ral others. 

Unlike in the past, the reshuffle did 
not have caste bias. Dalit bureaucrats 
with proven records like Laxmi Chand 
(energy), S.P. Arya (excise) and Shamb- 
hu Nath (planning) enjoy the CM’s con¬ 
fidence, as do several competent Dalit 
police officers. 


If lyi erit alone has been Kalyan 
IwlSingh's consideration in the 
placement of senior officials." said a 



Atal Behari Vaipayee; stamling by Siagb 


BJP leader. This being the general feel¬ 
ing around, there was very little that an 
enraged Mayawati could do. So, the 
only vocal protest came from her trusted 
lieutenant and the state’s cooperation 
minister, R.K. Chaudhaiy, who accused 
Singh of "sidelining" Dalit officers. 

"Let Chaudhary cite specific exam¬ 
ples instead of making general accusa¬ 
tions," retorted the CM’s men. "The 
whole problem is that Kalyan Singh has 
plugged many sources of the BSP’s fund¬ 
ing as corrupt officials have been shunt¬ 
ed out," observed one of them. 

Singh's effort to root out corruption- 
has been supported by the state IAS 
Association. The body itself has been 
waging a lonesome and futile battle 
against corrupt bureaucrats in LiP with 
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little help from the government. 

But now, the CM has made it clear 
that he means business. Apart from the 
reshuffle, he has ensured speedy dispo¬ 
sal of inquiries pending with the vigilan¬ 
ce department. Two IAS officers, R.K. 
Sharma and Lalit Verma, have been sus¬ 
pended and FIRs lodged against them 
for their alleged involvement in major 
financial irregularities. FIRs were idso 
lodged against two other IAS as well as 
two senior Provincial Civil Service offi¬ 
cers for tax evasion. All of them—Bri- 
jendra Yadav, B.P. Neclratan, P.N. Mis- 
hra and Padam Singh — had enjoyed 
Mayawati's patronage. 

Singh has played it fair even in the 
CM's secretariat, where the upright 
D.K. Kotia has been retained. Anil Swa- 


MayawaU took on Singh 
over his order on misuse of 
the Dalit Act within three 
days of handing over the 
reins, making it dear that 
things wouldn’t be easy for 
the new CM 


toop, famous for his ability to call a 
spade a spade, has been appointed 
secretary-cum-director of information 
and public relations. 

Still, a lot remains to be done. For 
instance, no action has yet been taken 
against notorious senior officers like 




R.P. Tyagi and Ncera Yadav. Both are 
said 10 be using their political clout in 
the BSP—and even the BJP—to esca¬ 
pe official censure. Nccra Yadav’s hus¬ 
band, Mahendra Singh Yadav, an ex- 
IPS officer, is also a BJP MLA. 

W ith Singh getting off to a bright 
.start, Mayawati was all but pu.sh- 
ed out of the picture. Realising that the 
BSP could end up being hopelessly side¬ 
lined, she and her mentor Kanshi Ram 
were quick to stress the need for periodic 
meeting of the coordination committee 
of the coalition. They, however, had 
never felt the need during the six months 
of Mayawati's raj. 

"The BSP had never thought of calli¬ 
ng a meeting of the coordination commit- 
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sober and conservative. Refer to 'Tbe Stylist', OCM's 


f t atalogue of dressing ideas on display at leading outlets. 
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Qua lity fab ric exported tbe world over. In a symphony 


of colours, designs, textures and weaves. 


Wbat you won’t find anywkere else. 



tee while M;iyawati was ruling the 
roost/’ observed stale BJP chief Raj 
Nath Singh, "but now that our chief mini¬ 
ster is taking certain decisions, it irks 
her." 

The BSP leadership’s game plan is to 
pu.sh for the creation of a state-level coor¬ 
dination committee in order to clip 
Kalyan Singh’s wings. To discuss these 
issues and more, a meeting of the BJP- 
BSP national coordination committee 
was called in New Delhi on J 2 October. 

Even before the crucial meet, closed- 
door parleys between Singh and Vaj¬ 
payee .scaled the fate of the anti-Kalyan 
campaign within the BJP. Once this was 
done, Kanshi Ram and Mayawati knew 
it would be pointless to carry on their 
tirade against the chief 
minister. 

Knowing well about 
the charges that were 
being framed against him 
by the BSP leadership, 

Singh had gone to Delhi 
doing his homework 
j well. To counter allega¬ 
tions of being anti-Dalit, 
he curried with him a 
detailed account of atroci¬ 
ties on Dalits during 
Mayawati’s tenure. He 
also had a chronology ot 
misuse of the Dalit Act 
together with Mayawa¬ 
ti’s own statements on different 
occasions on the need for prevention of 
such misuse. 

On the question of bureaucratic trans¬ 
fers, the CM clarified that "caste had just 
not been any consideration at all". From 
the list of officers reshuffled by him, he 
showed that only the "corrupt and tain¬ 
ted" ones were shunted out, while the 
"honest" ones, including upright Dalit 
officers, were rewarded. 

Singh also prepared a portfolio of the 
statements issued by BSP ministers 
against him. As a result, these ministers 
were told by Kanshi Ram to keep away 
from the 15 October demonstrations at 
district headquarters against Singh’s 
order on "misuse of the Dalit Act". 

For the moment, the chief minister 
does not seem bothered liboui opposi¬ 
tion from within or without. As a loyal¬ 
ist put it, "Kalyan Singh has always b^n 
a man of action. He has never bothered 
about the consequences of what he is 
doing, as long as he is convinced that it 
is right." • 
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SPOTUGHT 


PAIR PLAY 

imilllH The lawyers 
HHHIi put down 
their robes, the CAs rolled 
up their sleeves and 
Income Tax officials took 
a welcome break from 
their taxing routines. 

Everyone sported 
VDIS T-shirts and caps, 
and it was like any other 
day of laid-back cricket in 
Delhi. Batsmen scored, 
bowlers bowled and 
wickets fell, but the whole 
idea was to sell the 
Voluntary Disclosure of 
Income Scheme (VDIS) 
and spread the word that 
it's better to declare than 
getting out to a bad ball. 

Just as you pay up by a 
given date under the 
voluntary disclosure 
scheme, each batsman 
scored 40 runs and then 
walked back to the 
dressing room. This, of 



Kapil Dav: sMond MW ball 

course, wouldn’t be such 
great news unless Kapil 
Dev had chosen to back 
the campaign. The 
Hariyana Hurricane sat 
among the crowd and 
cheered everything in the 


proceedings remotely 
resembling cricket. 

"I am glad that 
office-goers are getting a 
feel of the spirit of the 
game," he said. The 
superstar was well 


supported from the other 
end by the Central Board 
of Direct Taxes chairman 
Ravi Kant who called the 
match an effort to ‘get 
people to be fail’in their 
dealings. 


Subtle 

SHIFT? 

Amid all the 
controversy 
over Queen Elizabeth's 
visit to India, few have 
noticed a small break she 
took from protocol. 

In her speech at the 
banquet hosted by the 
President of India in her 
honour, the Queen spoke 
of how the Saarc 
movement could put an 
end to hostilities in the 
region and skirted a 
comment on whether 
India should be in the 
expanded United Nations 
Security Council. 

This was not 

unexpected, but when she 



thanked the people of 
India for the spontaneous 
outpour of grief and 
sympathy at the death of 
the ^ncess of Wales, it 
was a personal reference 
not to ‘my daughter in 
law’ or ‘Diana’ but to the 
‘Princess of Wales’. Was 
it Her Majesty’s own way 
of telling the world that 
Diana, inspite of the 
abrasive nature of the 
Palace-Princess 
relationship, had always 
been part of the Royal 
Family? A belated but 
tacit admission that Diana 
was still Britain's most 
readily recognisable 
symbol abroad? 
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No, AGAIN 

People 
understood 
when she refused the 
Congress president's 
post; everyone was 
sympathetic when she 
rejected active politics as 
a career option. But 
saying ‘no’ may have 
become a habit with 
Sonia Gandhi. 

Recently she skipped 
the release of J.N. (Mani) 
Dixit’s book Assignment 
Colombo though she was 
to have been the chief 
guest and the organisers 



Sonia Oandhl: too pMVMl 
to allow HP 

had kept her copy of the 
book gift-wrapp^ and 
advised all invitees to 
expect her. 

It turned out to be a big 
loss of face for the 
organisers when the lady 
of 10 Janpath sent across 
her message instead of 
putting in a personal 
appearance. 

The book apparently 
had certain references to 
Rajiv Gandhi which were 
not to her liking, and 
Sonia's ‘message’— 
which was clear— 
predictably found no 
mention at the function. 


MOREOVER 

Dedvnr disaster 

Ittookthemjust20daysandan 
unspecified sum of money to rig it up. 

But if crowd-response is anything, the Santosh Mitra 
Square community Durga l^ja in north Calcutta was 
a clear winner this year over arch-rivals Mohammed 
Ali Park, Maddox Square and Ekdalia Evergreen. 

The mantra was simple; go offbeat, and thrive on 
disaster. 

It worked. 

While College Square, a hot favourite, put up a 
faithful replica of the Jaipur Maharaja’s Pink Palace, 
Santosh Mitra Square was an uncanny re-creation of 
the 14 September Ahmedabad Exfuess rail disaster 
in Madhya Pradesh that killed 81 passengers. 

Made to look like a bridge, the 200 ft-by-7S ft 
pandal was authentic to the last detail and had 
full-size rakes with a derailed coach hanging 
precariously from die bridge. Indeed, so realistic was 
the simulation, that peoi^ were seen actually 




Santo«h Mitra Squara: 
nightmare relived 


craning ^r necks fcv a view of the non-existent 
bodies. 

No wonder, traders did brisk business, cops had a 
tough time and a total of over eight lakh peqple 
visited the mandap during the four days of the Pujas. 

No wonder, too, organiser and Congress leader 
Pradip C3ho^ was thrilled. 

So, that was that. But will it now be just another 
year of obse«iive disaster-planning till the PuJim are 
hoe again? The oragnisers are outraged at such 
negative suggestions. They have already institiited 
six sdiolarshipS of Rs 2 lakh eadi and are confident 
that the Calcutta, Jadavpur and Rabmdra Bhatati 
Univosity will make good use oi the endowments. 









The healing touch 

A hospital meant exclusively for Bhopal gas victims is nearing completion 


O n 3 December, 1984, when the 
world was fasi asleep on a cold 
winter night, for many in Bhopal 
it was the beginnings of a nightmare 
which will never end. The uncontrolled 
leakage of a lethal gas from the Union 
Carbide plant in Bhopal killed 2,500 
instantaneously and left thousands scarr¬ 
ed for the rest of their lives. 

Though 13 anniversaries of the Bho¬ 
pal gas leak have gone by, its victims* 
agony continues unaba- tr— 
ted. The leak had caused 
irreparable damage — 
many were left with maul- 
cd limbs and brains that ^ 
ceased to function. Leng> 
thy court cases and the 
medical aid that came 
their way was small com- 
pensation for the suffe- 

However today, 13 
years later, the news that 
a hospital meant exclu- 
sively for victims of the 
Bhopal gas leak is com- 
ing up may go a long way 
in lifting the spirits of the 
ailing victims. The hospi- 
j tal is being built on 80 
acres of land, about 
15 km away from the city. Construction 
began in November 1995 and the build¬ 
ing is slated for completion by March 
i 1998. It is expected that the hospital will 
: begin functioning by December, the 
same year. 

The Supreme Court had asked Union 
Carbide to .set up a trust and bui Id a hospi¬ 
tal as part compensation for those who 
had suffered becau.se of the leak. Accor¬ 
dingly, Carbide set up the Bhopal Gas 
Tragedy Trust and chose as its sole 
trustee, Sir Ian Percival, barrister and a 
member of the British Privy Council. 
The capital for the construction was 
relea.sed to him in 1995. 

Percival, when asked how he came to 
be involved in the project, given that he 
has no experience of hospitals or medici¬ 
ne, replied, "I think I was chosen 
because I was totally independent and 
old enough to want to stay so." Sir Ian is 
a senior citizen, aged 80. 


The Y-shaped hospital, which will 
cost Rs 50 crore to set up, will consist of 
a research and teaching wing in addition 
to a fully equipped medical unit. The 
research wing is being set up because, 
"one is yet to fully understand the exact 
ramifications of the tragedy". The hospi¬ 
tal will also function as a centre of learn¬ 
ing for postgraduate doctors. 

The trust has ambitious plans. It pro¬ 
poses to have over 290 beds: in the hospi- 


this problem," says Sir Ian. 

The treatment will come for free. So 
how will the economics of running the 
place work out? "Only a part of the capi¬ 
tal has been used for construction. The 
rest will be spent in paying the salaries 
of doctors and other staff," explains Sir 
Ian. When the money runs out, an Indian 
trust will be created to continue with the 
work. "My responsibility ends with its 
construction and equipping," says Sir 
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tal and wants to recruit over a hundred 
doctors and about 150 nurses—the best 
talent in the field of medicine. "Follow¬ 
ing the tragedy, there has been increase 
in cases of tuberculosis. We plan to sel 
up a department exclusively devoted to 


In fact, he is somewhat impatient to 
find that it is taking inordinately long for 
the hospital to get functional. "I cannot 
wait for the first victim to walk through 
the hospital door," he says. "I am trying 
to hurry things up. It is sad that things 
are taking so long." 

Apart from the delay in construction, 
there are other uncertainties as well. For 
instance, whose responsibility will it be 
to run the hospital on a day-to-day basis 
after it is complete? How will Uie trust 
ensure that the hospital gives priority to 
the health problems of Bhopal gas vic¬ 
tims? Will the hospital also attend to 
those who know they’re about to die? 

I These are the nitty-gritty that re(]uites 
looking into. But the hospital, when it’s 
complete, will remain a testimony to the 
worst industrial accident in Indian 
history. • 
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Gi^l wHh chief minister Badai: smiie and iet smiie 


Punjab da puttar 


ut for once they don’t have 
to hold back. Because what¬ 
ever they want is theirs for 
the asking. At least, that’s 
what Prime Minister Inder 
Gujral seems to have told his state of 
birth. 

Punjab was one of his first stops after 
he ttK)k over as Prime Minister when he 
announced that the Centre was waiving 
the state a loan of Rs 8,500 crore. While 
people in Punjab thanked him profusely, 
the announcement left finance minister 
P. Chidambaram dumbstruck. If the Cen¬ 
tre were to waive Punjab loans since the 
state had been fighting terrorism for 12 
years, how could it deny Kashmir and 
the north east the same? 

The Prime Minister still reiterated his 
position while addressing an all-party 
rally in Jalandhar. ''Panjabiyat aur Wn- 
dustaniyat ek hi sikke ke do pehlu hain, ” 
he said. The way he saw things, it was 


First the Queen of 
England; then the son 
of the soil. The people 
of Punjab couldn 7 
have asked for more 

the Centre that owed a debt to the stale 
and not the other way round. 

Though he did not categorically state 
that the loan would be waived, the mess¬ 
age was implicit in what he said. Accord¬ 
ing to him, the people of Punjab had paid 
back their ‘debt’ by fighting a ‘proxy 
war’ instigated by the countiy 's ene¬ 
mies. 1 am not doing any favour to Pun¬ 
jab by waiving any loan, he said. It is the 
nation that is indebted to Punjab. 

But Punjab chief minister Prakash 
Singh Badai was not to let the opportuni¬ 
ty slip by. He said, ’Wu ye hamse 


mangenge vapas, na hi hanmv Jena hat 
(Neither will they ask us to repay |thc 
money I, nor shall wc give).” Gujri^l, 
who shared the dais with Badai, did not 
contradict him. On the contrary, he 
made more promises. Of course, said 
Gujral.‘Punjab would get the funds for 
all projects approved by the Centre (see 
ho.x). rhough former Prime Minister 
Narasimha Rao had made similar noises 
without delivering the giK>ds, Gujral’s 
words sparked resounding applause. 
For, those present knew that this was not 
just the country’s Prime Minister, but 
one of their own, speaking. ”A person’s 
background always affects his deci¬ 
sions,” said a Janata Dal leader, adding, 
"of course, some more so than others." 

‘Punjab da puttar' spent two days in 
the state last fortnight laying foundation 
stones, shaking hands, making promises 
and addressing an all-party rally in Jalan¬ 
dhar. Every speech began and ended 
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An Amethi in the making? 

G ujral hasn’t been forgiven the neglect to his fornierconstitiienQr aflh^ 
he won his seat in the Lok Sabha in 1989. But it is willinf togive fam 
anothcrchance. Who wouldn’t want to field a Prime MWiistiik? . ; 

TTiough the Janata Dat isn’t a strong presence ih Jatah(^« ttoOhjlial 
has a personal rapport with the people in the city, nuttten. Jalandhar’s 
population of six to seven lakh is spread evenly tetween thadity ^ the 
vitas (villages). While the urban p^lation isniostly 
peopled largely by Sikhs. The former will certiQnty voteGi^ral, lKit he’ll 
need the Akalis to woo the Sikh vote bank. 

That shouldn't be too hard to arrange. 

More to the point, Gujral 
shouldn't have problems relating to 
the people of Jalandhar. While 
Chandigarh is the state csgtital, 

Jalandhar is the media hub of ^njab. 

Apart from The Tribune, almost all 
other papers are based in Jalandhar 
with the citizens savvy enough to see 
the advantage of fielding a Prime 
Minister. After all, everyone’s heard 
of Amethi. 

Also, most people in the city have 
relatives abroad and almost every 
family has an NRI clement—prople 
keen to invest back in their town. 

They need all the ‘breaks’ they want. 

And this is what accounts for the 
three and four-star hotels that have 
come up in Jalandhar, over the past 
four or five years. 

So, it’s not Gujral alone who 
needs the people of Jalandhar the 
feeling is mutual. 


with the traditional 'Wahe guruji da 
khalsa, wuhi’ guruji Ji futah.' At the 
rally, he spt)ke of Partition — a subject 
sure to strike a sympathetic chord in the 
stale. Me then dwelt on the opportunities 
this country had offered to refugees like 
him. More applause, with Gujral emerg¬ 
ing as a symbol of the 'Punjab Dream’ 
come true. 


alternative. And, what could be better 
than his old seat; Jalandhar. 

This is the specific reason why he had 
a.sked chief minister Badal to shift the 
proposed rally from Chandigarh to Jalan- 
^ar. And also, why most of his propos¬ 
ed projects are Jalandhar-specific and 
not Punjab-specific. 

Badal knows what is expected of him. 
As Ashwini Kumar Minna, editor, Pun- 
Jah Kesri, pointed out, "What is Rs 
8,500 crore but the price of an election 
ticket from Punjab? The irony is that the 
waiver announcement had first been 
made by Rao. But he said it would be bit- 


B ul it was a personal dream that 
brought Gujral to Punjab—or Jalan¬ 
dhar, U) be specific — a constituency 
which had sent him to Parliament in 
1989. Then, too, Gujral had the tacit sup¬ 
port of the Akalis. 

Now, once nKtre, Gujral needs this 
support. The reason is not far to find: his 
Rajya Sabha term expires in June 1998. 
With barely eight months to go, the 
Prime Minister is busy shopping for an 



Giqral laid foundatioii stones, shook hands, made promises 
and spoke of Partition, a subject sure to strike a sppathetic 
choid in hipjah. He dwelt on the opportunities the counfay 
had offered to refugees like him 
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by-bit. He was shifted out before he 
could make good the promise." 

And that is when Pappu-ji (as Gujral 
is called in Jalandhar) stepped in promis¬ 
ing to write off the loan. 

But accommodating Gujral won’t be 
ea.sy.‘ At last month's party executive 
meet in Chandigarh, it had t^n decided 
that the Akali Dal (Badal) would vacate 
a seat for Gujral. But this 
angered the 



lit 8,8110 fliWt: He has waived 
Punjab the central loan pleading thtt 
the shite has abbi^ ptud its debt 
1^ to Imha by figitting a‘pfox^ 
war* fahiiied by the hadbn's enemies, 
^bbnoiimty is 

ii lli4IQ0 cmm: The state h«i been 
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Newspaper ads 
weleomingthePM 

BJP, the Akaiis' coalition partner, with 
M.L. Khurana, BJP vice-president and 
oflicial in charge of Punjab, stating the 
next day that even if the Akaiis support¬ 
ed Gujral, the BJP would oppose his can¬ 
didature. Badal had to tone down his sta¬ 
tement, saying that no decision had been 
taken as yet. 

Others, however, point out that Khura¬ 
na’s may nut be the official voic'e of the 
BJP. "Local BJP leaders will not object 
to a Prime Minister contesting from the 
constituency," said one. "Think of all 
the benefits it will bring Jalandhar — 
just like Amethi." 

G ujral has another option. If he (read 
Sitaram Kesri) can wait until April, 
then seven Rajya Sabha seats from Pun¬ 
jab will be up for grabs. These belong to 
the Akali Dal and the BJP. And Badal 
can easily nominate his new-found 
friend on his own strength without com¬ 
promising his old ally, the BJP. "If you 
watch Punjab politics closely," says' 




'jfc’ . 


a Congress MP, '‘you’ll 

notice that Akali leaders / 

are suspicious of the Cen- / 

tre. TTiey don’t visit / 

Delhi that often. Gujral is 

the first Prime Minister 

they are comfortable 

with.” 

"Badal is interested in the money,” 
says Minna on a more pragmatic note. 
Gujral, on his part, wants his Rajya 
Sabha ticket. 

But with a stormy winter session 
ahead of him in Parliament, Gujral may 
not afford the luxuiy of waiting till 
April. The Congress has asked his 
government to table the Jain Commis¬ 
sion report in the coming session. The 


Au|r^'.Sf 





United Front Prime^^^^H||f 
Minister knows that 

he can’t oblige without antagonising the 
DMK. 

Which makes Jalandhar all the more 
crucial. • 
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DAY’S END? 


It’s time Digvijay Singh set his party in order 



hupgarh i$ the highest 
point in Panchmari, a hill 
station in Madhya Pradesh 
where tourists flock to 
watch the sunset. Digvijay 
Singh was here last week after a distinct¬ 
ly stormy Cabinet session, perhaps to 
see the Congress sun set in the state. 

The chief minister had called a meet¬ 
ing of his Cabinet colleagues at Panch¬ 
mari, ostensibly to follow up on the rec¬ 
ent Congress conclave in Indore. It was 
meant to be a brainstorming, soul- 
searching session. The agenda for both 
meets were the Assembly elections sche¬ 
duled for November next year. It was 
also supposed to start off the election 
campaign. 

Regrettably, in both Indore and 
Panchmari, squabbles dominated intros¬ 
pection or real soul-searching. 

At Indore, flanked by party collea¬ 
gues, the chief minister turned to Con¬ 
gress president Sitaram Kesri and plead- 
^ to be saved from his ‘friends’. He told 
Kesri, present on the dais, "I can take on 
my enemies but save me from my 
friends.” And friends meant men like 
Aijun Singh and Madhavrao Scindia. 

At Panchmari, it was Digvijay who 
faced the music. The state’s deputy chief 
minister and Digvijay-baiter Subhash 
Yadav minced few words to rebuke his 
chief. "You are out to finish your Cabi¬ 
net colleagues in the next elections." 
Yadav was so charged that twice he 
broke down during his speech and said 
he was thinking of "quitting the Con¬ 
gress". Talks with both the BSP and 
Mulayam were on, he said. Other mini¬ 
sters speaking at Panchmari either lam¬ 
basted the B JP or the CM himself. 

At Indore, Dtoriayiiiade 


KGcoleo0ies.At 
Panchmari, be got a dose of 
Msownmodicino 












H.L RaghwaniM ftoytdth* CM fcfcowdo Hl ngcofnipBon kith# party. SublMWh 
Yadav (bdow) want ftullwr, aocudng MgvIMqr of luMiig the Conirass Ni Madlqm 
Pradarii 


W ith just a year left for the Assemb¬ 
ly polls, the Congress government 
in MP is wooing its vote bank hard — 
the SC/STs, OBCs, tribals and farmers. 

"The vacant posts for SC/ST gradua¬ 
tes will be filled very soon; the process 
of regularising forest pottos for 
encroachment till 1980 to the tribals will 
beliandled on a priority basis; tax con¬ 
cessions will be allowed to farmers buy¬ 
ing generators," Digvijay Singh announ¬ 
ced after the Panciimari meet. 

Steps are also being taken to do up the 
party and the ministers' image. From 
now on, ministers will don the forgotten 
Gandhi caps, greeting each other with a 
‘VandeMataram’. 

It was decided, too, that ministers 
would henceforth meet the public from 
9 to 11 am everyday whenever they are 
in Bhopal. But this may be difficult. 
There are those in the C^inet who wake' 
up late: at 11 am. The Congress general- 
secretary in charge of Ma&ya Pradesh, 
Tariq Anwar, had pointed this out from 
the dais at tte Indore conclave earlier 
this month. 

At Panchmari, Narbada Prashad Pra- 
japad, a minister of the Kamal Nath 
camp, resented this 'sweeping remark*. 
But Digvijay was least concerned and 
seemed confident, at least, of tackling 
this problem. "I'll ensure ttud diey wake 
up early," he sauL "Political surgery wUl 
have to be done for this." 

With the bogey of a Congress sunset 



looking teal enough in MP, Digvijay’s 
Cabinet colleagues went into a long hud¬ 
dle in search of strategy and ways to 
tackle the ‘communal’ BJP. Tanwant 
Singh Kheer, minister for local self- 
government, pointed out that, 
"Bureaucrats have now initiated rela¬ 
tions with former BJP chief minister 
Sunderlal Patwa, who recently defeated 
Kamal Nath in Chhindwara, and current 
Opposition leader Vikram Verma. This 
is clear indication of where the votes are 
likely to go." 

The ministers wanted the CM to keep 


the bureaucracy in leash. There is abso¬ 
lutely no cotiirol over the bureaucrats, 
the ministers claimed. Though publicly, 
Digvijay has said that the Cabinet com¬ 
mittee of political affairs will take it up 
with the chief secretary, in private he bla¬ 
mes the ministers. "What can I do if they 
cannot handle the bureaucrats?" he told 
friends. 

B ut Digvijay himself was the main 
issue. And the star speaker, deputy 
CM Subha.sh Yadav who lashed out at 
the CM, saying, "The ministers are 
afraid of you and dare not say anything." 
He also said that he was being ‘troubled’ 
and his constituency, Khargone, spoilt. 
"Time and again, I asked you to ban the 
Adivasi Mukti Sangathan and NGOs 
working in Khargone, but in vain," he 
blasted the chief minister. Yadav point¬ 
ed out such vendetta was the reason why 
Arvind Netam had left the Congress to 
join the BSP. And also why he himself 
was thinking of leaving. 

Digvijay refused to comment. He nei¬ 
ther denied nor confirmed Yadav’s alle¬ 
gations. Brushing off all questions with 
a tightlipped ’No comments’. Some of 
his colleagues wanted ‘corrupt’ mini¬ 
sters removed. Urban welfare minister 
Hazarilal Raghuvanshi said the Con¬ 
gress government was the result of party 
workers' dedication. "You [Digvijay] 
have got the resources and you should 
know who is doing what" he said, referr¬ 
ing to Digvijay’s seeming reluctance to 
take steps against ministers facing char¬ 
ges of corruption. 

Digvijay’s tepid response was, ”Aate 
mein nomok milao, namak mein oata 
nahin (Indulge in less corruption)." 

Former chief minister vShyama Cha- 
ran Shukla agreed. "Corruption is the 
biggest issue in this government." 

At Indore, Digvijay had made sting¬ 
ing remarks against his own Pradesh 
Congress Committee and party collea¬ 
gues. At Panchmari, the chief minister, 
however, got a dose of his own medici¬ 
ne: he had to face the ire of his own mini¬ 
sters. But Digvijay was still unpertur¬ 
bed. "I am not going to change," is all 
that he said. 

'We don’t need the BJP. Our own 
CM is enough to make sure the sun sets 
on the Congress in Madhya Pradesh," 
said a senior minister ruefully. In the dee¬ 
pening gloom, it’s not clqar if it is just 
passing haze or, indeed, a dusky end for 
the Congress in Madhya Pradesh. • 
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Showdown 

Veerappan strikes again, forcing the 
governments of Tamil Nadu and Karnataka to 
prepare for battle 


K oosc Muniswumy Veerap¬ 
pan has struck again. On 9 
October, he kidnapped six 
people from Karnataka’s 
Bandipur National Park, 80 
km from Mysore. 

Fiarlier, in July, Veerappan had kid¬ 
napped some Karnataka forest officials. 
The chief ministers of Karnataka and 
Tamil Nadu, J.H. Patel and M. Karunani- 
dhi, had then got R.R. Gopal, editor of 
the Tamil magazine Nakkeeran, to nego¬ 
tiate with the bandit king. 

In August, a highly-publicised event 
saw Gopal securing the release of the 
hostages. Having pulled off a coup of 
sorts, the Karnataka and Tamil Nadu 
governments chose to sweep the ‘Vee¬ 
rappan problem' under the carpet, yet 
again. They seemed to conveniently 
overlook the fact that Veerappan had 
released the hostages on the condition 
that the two governments would agree to 
his demands — starting with the grant¬ 
ing of general amnesty — within a 
month. 

And then, Veerappan hit back — this 
time, deep in the forests of Karnataka. It 
was as if the lord of the jungle was res¬ 



ponding to J.H. Patel’s earlier remark 
that he had no problems as long as Vee¬ 
rappan operated in the forests of Tamil 
Nadu. 

Veerappan and his gang had moved 
down from their hideout in the Andhiyur 
forests of Tamil Nadu’s Erode district to 
Bandipur, a distance of nearly 150 km. 
The outlaw was looking for an opportu¬ 
nity to kidnap some foreigners or central 
government officers who were holiday¬ 
ing in Bandipur, on the Mysore-Ooty 
highway. But he ended up with two 
Mysore-based wildlife photographers, 
Krupkar and Senani, a scientist from 
Bangalore's Indian Institute of Horticul¬ 
tural Research, Dr Satyabrata Maiti, and 
three forest department drivers. 

Then, a predictable bargaining game 
got underway. One of the hostages was 
relea.sed and despatched to J.H. Patel 
with an audio-tape. The Karnataka chief 
minister immediately sent a copy of the 
tape to his Tamil Nadu counterpart and 
asked R.R. Gopal to stand by. 

In the tape, Veerappan threatened to 
eliminate the hostages if any effort was 
made by the police to track him down. 
He also sought mediation through the 
government emissary and his friend 
R R. Gopal, in order to get his amnesty 
package fulfilled. 

Patel reacted by taking the first flight 
to Delhi and pleading with Prime Mini¬ 
ster I.K. Gujral for help. He then da.shed 
off to Madras to get Karunanidhi to per¬ 
suade Gopal to take up the assignment. 
The editor of Nakkeeran replied with a 
resolute ‘no’. And the Tamil Nadu CM 
wasn’t too keen on Gopal making ano¬ 
ther trip into the forests either. The Kar¬ 
nataka CM even tried to persuade 
Gopal’s chief reporter, Shiva Subrama- 
nian, who had first established contact 
with Veerappan, to do the needful. 

All efforts to convince Gopal and his 
man failed. Several others, including a 
Bangalore-based advocate, offered to 
play the role of mediator. But the chief 
ininisters decided against taking a risk 
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IHEMEDUTOR 


Why R.R. Gopai r^sed to go back to Veerappan 

R etittions between Veenq;q}an and R.R. Gopal have definitely soured. In a 
statement carried in the latest issue of Nakkeeran, Gopal ob-serves that in 
the audio casMtte sent across to the Karnataka government, Veerappan even 
pretends diat he does not remember the editor's name! 

In a recent interview on SUN TV, Gopal lashed out at Veerappan, referring 
to him as "koUakamn" (outlaw). "I solv^ the earlier hostage crisis, thinking it 
to be a yagna, but some people tried to play it down by making all sorts of 
allegations .against me. So 1 don't intend going back," said an angry Gopal. 

’ne editor has also faulted the two stiUe governments for their "inaction" 
over the last two months, when they did not even bother to consider 
Veerai^MUi’s demands. "Though Veerappan had given a month’s deadline to 
the governments, they seemed to have braome complacent after securing the 
release of last times' hostages," he said. 

Gopal claims that he is no longer willing to be used by politicians and there 
.is no point in going back to _ 


Veerappan as die state governments 
are in no mood to pay heed to his 
demands. 

BtR his detractms claim that this 
time^ Gopal did not dare to ^back as 
he had fallen: out with Veerappan. 
Also* the circulation of Nakkeeran 
had drofped with the magazine 
being clwely identified with the 
biigaid. All this forced R.R. Gopal 
to play it safe* n^er than to be 


with anybody but Gopal. 

T hen, Kaninanidhi and Patel got toge¬ 
ther in Madras to issue a joint ultima¬ 
tum to Veerappan — ‘release’all the six 
hostages unharmed on or before 2.‘5 Octo¬ 
ber, or face the coasequenccs’. 

"We will take action as per law and 
the Centre has already offered full coope¬ 
ration to us in this task," asserted Patel 
and Kaninanidhi. It was clear that the 


R.R.Qo|Ml(riglit)withlli. 
Kamiunldlii: moiigh Is aawgb 





With no other solution in sight, it’s time for the STF 
and the army to launch an all-out operation and end 
Veerappan’s reign of terror, once and for all 


State governments had exhausted every 
other option and were now preparing for 
action. 

The Tamil Nadu government Is 
already gearing up for *the inevitable*. 
The Special Task Force (STF^. constitut¬ 
ed three years back with a one- 
point 'nab Veerappan’ agenda is | 


being mobilised. The STF had been 
virtually disbanded, with Karunanidhi 
observing that the men had done nothing 
in the jungles but "cut, sleep and womani¬ 
se". But now. the 15()-slrong force 
(which earlier had 250 men) has been 
put on red alert and all those who had left 
it have been asked to rejoin. 

Besides, there are reports ihal com¬ 
mandos of the Indo-Tibctan Border For¬ 
ce have already landed in Salem. Eight 
police stations on the Tamil Nadu- 
Kamataka border have been asked to 
maintain "utmost vigil". 

While both M. Karunanidhi and J.H. 
Patel are playing their t uds very close 
to the chest, the stage does seem set for 
a showdown. The genera! feeling is that 
it's time for the STF and the army to 
launch an all-out operation and put an 
end to Veerappan’s reign of terror, once 
and for all, • 
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CONTROVERSY 


Arundhati Roy wins the 
highest literary award 
in Britain. But critics in 
the UK do not seem to 
think too highly of her 
work 


ven as Gillian Beer, chair of 
the judfies, announced the 
2yth award of the Booker 
Prize to Arundhati Roy, the 
British literary establish¬ 
ment was tut-tutting in despair. Barely 
had the camera turned away from a tear- 
lul Roy at the glittering awards ceremo¬ 
ny, when Ibrnier Booker judge. Carmen 
Cahill, came on television, describing 
The God of Small Things as an "execra¬ 
ble hook". 

Said Cahill, famed for 
her outspokenness: "1 dis¬ 
liked the book so much. It 
has got vulgarity about it 
that embarrasses me The 
writing is execrable." 

Nevertheless, she wasn’t 
surprised that the book 
had won. "1 always knew 
it would win," .she told 
Channel Four television 
which was telecasting the 
awards ceremony live. "I 
knew that if 1 disliked the 
book so much, and the 
other judges had chosen 
it, then they clearly liked 
the style of writing." 

Farlicr, she had said that 
the book, written in such 
a sickly-sweet toffee 
style, should never have made it to the 
Booker shortlist. 

And it wasn’t just Roy that the critics 
derided. All the panellists on the televi¬ 
sion show — which included novelist 
P.D. James, and author and journalist 
Will Self— said that the Booker shortl- 
i.st this year was simply not upto the 
mark. 

Will Self said Roy’s adjectival langua¬ 
ge and continuous punning put him off. 
P.D. James felt although the structure 
of the novel was well-handled, the same 
couldn’t be said about the language. She 
also noted that she hadn’t been moved 
by the characters, and didn’t care what 
happened to them, which wasn’t a good 
thing for the novel. 



VIKRAM SETH: When A SulUMeBoy 
falM to niako K to tho shortllat ki 
1994, Soth’a publiahora oxchangad 
angry words wtth tho Jiidgos 


Boo 
Value 


So critical were the 
panellists, that anchor 
Mclvyn Bragg had to 
coax them to be generous 
to the winner. But they 
were clearly not io be 
swayed. 


SALMAN RUSHDIE: Hla not gotting 
tho Bookor for Smimic Varaaa In 


I "if ' I 
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T he Booker is no stranger to controver¬ 
sies. Every year, the very announce¬ 
ment of the shortlist sends the literary cir¬ 
cles in a spin. Every year, there is a hulla¬ 
baloo about books chosen and books left 
out, and feelings run high right till the 
announcement of the winner in mid- 
October. The broadsheets usually get a 
liberal dore of carping and moaning 
from Booker judges who didn't manage 
to get their favourite book shortlisted or 
awarded. Critics join the fray and the lite¬ 
rary trials go on. 

In 1988, it was over Salman Rush¬ 
die’s Satanic Verses, which though 
shortlisted did not win the award. 
Labour MP, Michael Foot, then on the 
judges panel, was said to be tlie only 
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It’s a lucky 
book," Roy told 
ChaooolFour 
television. “If 
there were thro 
other judges, 
another book 
would have won" 


backer for Verses and heated arguments 
had followed. 

^ In 1994, Vikram Seth’s A Suitable 
Boy failed to get a nomination. A huge 
outcry was raised which culminated in 
an exchange of angry words between the 
author’s publishers and Lord Cowrie, 
then the Arts Council chairman and the 
head.pf the judges. 

This time round, almost ail the litera¬ 
ry editors ibund fault with the Booker 
shortlist, wondering how novels like 
Madeleine St John’s The Essence of the 
Thing, a modem light romance, could 
have even made it to the final six. The 
God of Small Things was already a best 
seller when it was chosen, and critics bla¬ 
med the judges for simply being taken in 
by the hype surrounding the book. 
N^en the book won the award, they said 
the judges had given in to popular appeal. 

Other books on this year’s shortlist 
were Quarantine by Jim Grace, Grace 
Notes by Bernard MacLaverty, Europa 
by Tim Parks and The Underground 


Man by Mick Jackson. All jhe books 
were given the thumbs down by the 
critics. 

This year the announcement of the 
shortlist itself led to immediate calls for 
a reform of the Booker. Many wanted it 
to look beyond British, Irish and Com¬ 
monwealth writers, others wanted a 
total overhaul of the 20,000-pounds 
award. 

S tephen Moss, literary critic of The 
Guardian, wrote, "This year has not 
even been interestingly disastrous. It has 
been profoundly depressing. This was, 
as pretty well everyone except the jury 
agrees, an unexciting shortlist." Moss 
added that even the panel did not unani¬ 
mously support the entire list. Each 
judge backed one or two books and pitch¬ 
ed for those. 

"The result was a set of individual 
choices, rather than a collectively agre¬ 
ed list. From the beginning it had no cre¬ 
dibility. Any objective observer of the 
events surrounding this year’s Booker 


I would have to conclude that fiction was 
in a parlous state. Breathing, but only 
just." 

Reflecting the sentiments about the 
Booker shortlist, were the figures at the 
tills. This year in the first two weeks 
after the announcement of the shortlist, 
the six books together sold less than 
.^,00() copies of which about 1,8(X) were 
attributed to The God of Small Things. 
Though the win should substantially 
boost sales, the literary establishment is 
mourning that the selling of creative wri¬ 
ting in the UK is not working as well as it 
should. 

Many leading booksellers have sug¬ 
gested that all writers shortlisted for the 
Booker should agree to market the paper¬ 
back edition of their book instantly, so 
that the books tire readily available at 
affordable prices to the readers. And 
then let readers — not critics or acade¬ 
mics— decide which book should win 

While the Booker's claim to be the 
cream of British literary prizes is slowly 
slipping after the past few years of criti¬ 
cism, other literary prizes like the 
Orange Fiction Prize for women which 
offers 3(),(X)0 pounds and invests in edu¬ 
cation initiatives, and the Whiibrcd 
award which also offers more money are 
slowly gaining more ground. 

Former Booker judges have openly 
spoken of slipping standards, many say¬ 
ing that in the Seventies and the Eighties 
the prize went to "real authors” — Sal¬ 
man Rushdie, V.S. Naipaul, Paul Scott 
and Iris Murdoch, to name a lew. They, 
in turn, could be guaranteed extra hard¬ 
cover sales of nearly l(X),()(X). Last 
year’s Booker winner Graham Swift, in 
contrast, sold 54,(XX) paperbacks. Arun- 
dhati Roy’s The God of Small Things 
had sold 2,143 hardback copies till it 
won the Booker. She can now expect a 
substantial leap in .sales, specially of the 
paperback. 

Roy may have been embarrassed by 
the very public criticism of her book in 
the print media and on television, hut on 
the awards night she faced her critics 
with dignity and grace. "It’s a lucky 
book," she told Channel Four television. 
"If there were five other judges, another 
b(K>k would have won." 

Truly spoken. The judges and critics 
can go on carping and the pressure to 
reform the Booker will mount. For the 
moment, however, the coveted Btx^kcr 
is hers and the winner can simply take it 
all. • 
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Director CbristoplMr MKcImII with 
praducer Sophia Swiro: nica woih 


In Christopher 
MitchelVs 
documentary, the 
dour-faced Mohammad 
AH Jinnah comes across 
as more human than 
ever before 

A S soon as one hears about a 
film on Jinnah. some Indi¬ 
an reflexes bounce to the 
surface. Especially if it is 
called Mr Jinnah. 

It can never be as g(Kid as Altenbo- 
r()Ui*h's Gandhi. Either India or Paki¬ 
stan will protest violently against it. And 
isn't this the film the Pakistan establish¬ 
ment made a fuss about, with Sashi 
Kapcxir"doing the narration? 

Well, this is a different film altoge¬ 
ther. It does not need to compete with 
Gandhi, because it is a documentary, 
much shorter in length. India is unlikely 
to protest because it has very reputed 
Indians commenting in it. As for 
Pakistan, we shall know in a week or so, 
because that's where the film is going 
next. And since this is part of the exerci¬ 
se— by Eichcr Gallery's Pooja Sood— 
to build cultural bridges between India 
and Pakistan, I hope the film is gtxng to 
serve a very useful purpose. 

In fact, if a comparison has to be 
made, I would say it has exactly the 
same approach as the BBC*s four-part 
series Dynast}\ about the Nehru-Gandhi 


family, recently telecast on BBC World. 
It covers the same period with the help 
of rare documental^ footage, much of 
which have not been seen before in 
India. We see Partition through Pakista* 
ni eyes — the same trains to Pakistan, 
this time arriving with Muslim corpses. 
There is the .same formidable line-up of 
friends, relatives (although quite sparse, 
in comparison), politicians and aides. 

Among the personalities who have 
been interviewed, we have Woodrow 
Wyatt, the same Alan Campbell John¬ 
son, Mountbatten's press attache, retir¬ 


ed ICS officers like Christopher Beau¬ 
mont and Arthur Williams and an equal¬ 
ly vocal retired Pakistani ICS official, 
Aslam Khattak. They speak in reasonab¬ 
ly detached terms. Of the foreigners, Bri¬ 
tish pilot Mike Wickson’s description of 
Jinnah's last flight was most touching. 

There are familiar figures in the film, 
like Sahabzada Yakub Khan and Prin¬ 
cess Abida Sultana of Bhopal who gives 
a gruesome picture of trains disgorging 
maggot-ridden corpses, but this time of 
Muslims. Yusuf Haroon, Ijala Zaidi, 
Zanwar Zaidi, Zeenat Rashid, Pian 
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Rashid, Javed Iqbal — the ladies are 
extremely vocal about the politics of the 
day. 

But the most touching and revealing 
personal vignettes come from those who 
worked for Jinnah. ITiese include his 
ADC Noor Hussain, Aslam Khattak, 
Fazal Ahmed Ghazi and Malik Orkagai. 
They not only watched Jinnah at work 
but took tender care of him during his 
last fatal illness. They did not let the rest 
of the woild know that he was in the last 
stages of terminal cancer. His political 
associates also kept the news a secret 


before, during and after 
the Partition. 

The Pakistani histori¬ 
an who analyses it all is 
backed by some long and 
telling comments by S.S. 
Pirzada who edited the 
Jinnah correspondence 
and .speaks with eloquen¬ 
ce and insight about the 
on-going {wlitical events. 
Indians might not appre¬ 
ciate or agree with all that 
he says, but they will now 
be able to understand bet¬ 
ter why Jinnah acted as he 
did and what was it that 
gave rise to Jinnah the 
Demon myths. 


B UI if Jinnah s political life is fascina¬ 
ting enough, his personal life is 
even more so. The film traces his Saville 
Row days, so reminiscent of Nehru, his 
earjy lilc as a barrister in Bombay 
which, curiously enough, also started in 
Watson’s Hotel where the Lumiere bro¬ 
thers held the first cinema show in India. 

The long narration at this stage, is by 
his daughter Dina Wadia, now .settled in 
the USA. Unfortunately, she has been 
badly recorded and some of the finer 
nuances t)f her anecdotes get lost. We 
get an insight into the life of the titcitum 
and successful barrister. Princess Abida 
describes him as "reflective, reserved 
and quiet", marrying a spirited and beau¬ 
tiful Parsi girl, halt his age—who had to 
walk out of her hou.se to many him — 


In the film we see Partition through 
Pakistani eyes: trains arriving with 
corpses of Muslims and the line-up of 
friends, relatives, politicians and aides 
who stand in witness 
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and then, as work increased, neglecting 
her. "He was worse than a British hus¬ 
band," as Mulk Raj Anand put it. She 
todk refuge in spiritualism and died a 
lonely and premature death. That was 
the only occasion when Jinnah shed 
teais, recollects Dina Wadia. 

We see the fabulous Petit mansion, 
the chiding of the modish Mrs Jinn^ by 
Princess Abida Sultan.’s mother-in-law 
for wearing decolette blouses and expos¬ 
ing her midriff ("Now that you* are a 
Muslim wife”). What followed was her 
complaint to Jinnah — whom some 
Muslims described around Partition as 
"a westernized Muslim" — and Jinnah 


snubbing the elderly lady, who never 
spoke to him again. Next, there is his 
brief sojourn to London, with sister Fati¬ 
ma and only child Dina. After Jinnah left 
for Pakistan, his daughter never met him 
again, but attended his funeral. 

From the Indian side, we have com¬ 
mentators Sadiq Ali, Ravindra Kumar, 
Mulk Raj Anand, giving their histoncal, 
political and personal comments. iThey 
do so with detachment and candour, but 
never with bitterness or spite. It is all 
dignified and academic. Vhiich is as it 
should be. 

At the time of introducing the film, its 
maker, Christopher Mitchell, remarked. 


"We have not taken a hard editorial line, 
neither prosecution nor defence." But by 
speaking to Jinnah’s family (Dina 
Wadia has never been interviewed befo¬ 
re) and by using the reminiscences of his 
political allies, opponents, people on 
both sides of the border, Mitchell has, 
indeed, succeeded in his aim of explor¬ 
ing the complexities in Jinnah the Man 
and the turbulence of the times in which 
he lived. 

'The film is also a document of how 
the westernized ambassador of Hindu- 
Muslim unity came to embrace Muslim 
separatism, what the poet Iqbal called 
"spiritual democracy". It does indeed, 
tell an extraorodinaiy human story. Of 
course, there are omissions of historical 
facts and the finer points of Kashmir, for 
instance. But how much can a documen¬ 
tary include? Gandhi ran to almost three 
hours. 


Princess Abida Sultana 
describes Jinnah as 
"reflective, reserved 
and quiet"—who 
married a spirited and 
beautiful Parsi girl, half 
his age, only to neglect 
her later in life 


I think Christopher Mitchell has per¬ 
formed a prodigious task of research, 
interviewing, sifting and editing. An 
independent filmmaker, he writes as 
well as directs. Obviously, his documen¬ 
taries for the BBC, ITV and Channel 4, 
including contributions to Panorama, 
have ensured that he be given the giant, 
as well as delicate, task of making a film 
on as controversial a figure as Jinnah. 

I think every Indian should see this 
documentary and some TV channel, 
especially the BBC, should pick it up 
fast. Because the film not only gives the 
other side of the picture, but proves that 
beneath that dour exterior Jinnah had a 
human face. It also, perhaps, explains 
why he acted as he did politically, as 
there were faults on our side as well. 
And that is no mean achievement. • 
AmHamaHH/mittnuiil 
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AMITA MALIK 


Come again 


Mispronouncing English words has become a habit with most DD 

newscasters 


—- - ■ Some years ago, 

when I pointed out 

scasterthatmortga- 
pronounc- 
without the t 
and Bomber was 
pronounced with- 
out the second b, 
■'■"J she threw a fit: 
"But English is not our language. Look 
at Mark Tully, he still pronounces Gan¬ 
dhi as Gandee." 

"Then what about your pronouncing 
Nalbari, as Nahlbari, an Indian word 
which should be pronounced Noll-bari. 
And why do all of you pronounce Baipe- 
ta as Baarpeta when it should be 
Boir-peta?" 

"Well Tm not an Assa- 
mese," she grumbled. 

"But there’s an Assa¬ 
mese unit, as there are 
units for all languages, in 
Ail India Radio. Why 
can’t you check with 
them?" 

"They’re not always 
there. And how ate we to. 
know that we’re mispro¬ 
nouncing a word?", she 
concluded. 

So you see you can't 
win. Not even when you 
point out to some other 
pouty-lipped newscaster 
with kiss curls that Tha¬ 
mes is pronounced Terns 
and Thomas as Tom-us. 

You've guessed it: 

"English is not our language". 

This constant murder of the English 
language on DD (which spelt its own 
name as 'Dordarshan' in a recent tele¬ 
cast) is due to two factors. First, there is 
no one on the staff to teach linguistics to 
newcomers. Even AlR’s Staff Training 
School, which has doddered on for years 
and mostly offers assignments to retired 
staff, has had no effect on newscasting 
or presentation, because its curriculum 
does not include training in these areas. 
So, the same bumbling newscasters who 


have ruined bulletins lor years are set up 
as teachers for new recruits and the 
terribly-dated style of drafting and read¬ 
ing the news continues unabated. 

Even more glaring is the lack of super¬ 
vision. Presumably, there are producers 
for newscasts and announcements. They 
do not seem qualified enough to spot 
howlers or guide the performer with con¬ 
stant corrections. I sometimes telephone 
the always-courtcous people in DD’s 
newsroom and point out some glaring 
mutilation of a word when I cannot bear 
it any more. They usually thank me and 
take action. But why does it have to be 
an outsider? What is DD’s own staff 
doing? 

The same applies to DD’s news 
reporters, some of w'hom are quite appal- 



Presumably, there are producers 
for newscasts and 
announcements. They do not seem 
qualified enough to spot howlers 
or guide the performer with 
constant corrections 


ling. Krishnamurti from Hyderabad has 
at least made a genuine effort and 
sounds much clearer now. But the ever- 
pre.sent Gayatri Chandrasekhar from 
Bangalore, who covers such important 
items us the launch of satellites, speaks 
with a thick accent which the rest of 
India cannot decipher and constantly 
mispronounces common words like cir¬ 
cuit. 

A new element which has come into 
the .selection of newscasters is caste. 
Now one is all for helping the underprivi¬ 
leged. But surely the right way to do it is 
to recruit those with possibilities and 
train them up for some length of time 
and not put sub-standard people 
straightaway on screen. 

The point one would like to make is, 
why is it only Doordar- 
shan which gives us such 
sub-standard new¬ 
scasters? Many fore¬ 
igners maintain that the 
best written English is 
now to be found in India. 
And judging by the new 
reporters rcum-newscastc- 
rs who keep on popping 
up on NDTV’s Star 
News, there is no dearth 
of young speaking talent 
as well. But they are selec¬ 
ted on merit, properly- 
trained and encouraged 
to compete. 

In Doordarshan, it is 
the sub-standard new¬ 
scasters and reporters who get prio¬ 
rity, such as Mayuri Agarwal whose 
voice sounds artificial as her stresses are 
wrong and her pronunciation dreadful. 
Nalin Kohli and Jyoti R tghavan are two 
other haw-haws who get away with all 
sorts of mutilation of common words 
(including mortgage and bomber). 

If this is the state of DD's newscast¬ 
ing under government control, one 
doubts if it will at all improve under Pra- 
sar Bharati. Probably get worse, with 
too many cooks running it. • 
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MEDIA MUSINGS 


V. GANGAOHAR 


Power, lies anc 


The Indian Express 
and the 

telephone-tapping 

scandal 


• ''Ask Nusli to ring up Chandra 
Shekhar" 

• "Advani was willing to help by talking 
to Sinlui, the Assam Governor, because 
Sinha is very close to Advani. I use my 
personal relationship with Advani, talk 
to him for 25 minutes on the phone and 
explain the whole case to him" 

• "/ tried Gowda. He had gone out. He 
will be available in 45 minutes. Fix up 
with Gowda, and Arun, let me know. No, 
no, don 7 give my name!" 

• "I was most interested in the thing 
because they are a good company, and 
they are, as you know, myjaatwalas" 

• '7 am trapped in the bloody Carbide 
thing, in spite of the best (not dear) of 
many people to rescue me out of the car¬ 
bide thing, it is af^****g thing" 

Who said that the 
Watergate tapes were I 
the most interesting' 
on record? Thanks to 
the initiative of The 
Indian Express, 
which published on 
its front pages, for two days running, the 
taped telephone conversations between 
industrialists Nusli Wadia, Ratan Tata, 
Keshub Mahindra and New Delhi's 
notorious wheeler-dealer, Jayant Mai- 
houtra, the so-called pillars of the Indian 
industry were caught with their pants 
down in their efforts to get Ratan Tata 
out of the ULFA connections case. 1 do 
not know how the tapes came in the pos- ^ 
session of the Express but Three Cheers 
to the paper for publishin?? them in full. 




Ratan Tala: dangerous lialeone? 

Both in an editorial and the 'Beyond 
The New s' C 9 lumn, the Express referred 
to certain bitter facts of life. The trans¬ 
cripts published by the paper indicate an 
every-man-for-himself mindset, where 
nob^y has any faith in the system, 
where the people manning it have no 
laith in themselves. India's most promin¬ 
ent corporate empire is falling back on 
fixers and lobbyists to sort out its pro¬ 


blems with the small state government. 

Apart from providing a hair-raising 
insight into the world of high'-power lob¬ 
bying and an extra-constitutional 
political-corporate-bureaucratic nexus, 
the Tata tapes also underline the extent 
of rot in our governance. 

The Ejqtress editorial, ‘A Record Of 
Inadequacy’ expanded on the same 
theme. It explained that the Tata tapes 
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audio-tapes 


revealed a siluaiion where the Constitu¬ 
tion was deemed to have no bearing on 
real life and and inspired no confidence, 
where the extra-constitutional route was 
automatically the default option. "When 
one of the biggest corporate houses in 
India has to resort to the methods of a pet¬ 
ty fixer and on such a large scale, it is 
shocking indeed." 

O h, how the mighty have fallen! 

Wadia pnxjlaimed he will do anyth¬ 
ing for his yaar but kept on insisting in 
the tapes that his role should not be 
known. The ‘hero* of the Union Carbide 
tragedy, in which more than 2,000 
people died and thousands more crippl¬ 
ed for life, Keshub Mahindra, sounded 
happy that the charges against him were 
reduced to criminal negligence not 
amounting to murder rather than second- 
degree murder. But, according to him, 
the ' public wants blood" and were not 
interested in facts. (Was it not a ‘fact’ 
that poison gases from the Bhopal 
Union Carbide plant killed and maimed 
thousands?). Poor Ratan Tata. He sound¬ 
ed totally lost, after being glorified in the 
Simi Garewal ‘puff and flattery show* 
on STAR Plus. 



Nusll Wadia: bahind^lia^caiiaa 
manoeuvraa 


Mind you, the Indian media were dis¬ 
tinctly uneasy that private telephone con¬ 
versations could be taped so easily. Such 
a move reflected the mess in the law and 
order situation. But as pointed out by 
Rajiv K. BaJanJ (The Daily), "If whoso¬ 
ever has the phones tapped is guilty of a 
criminal act, then harbouring a man 


accused of waging war against the stale, 
of collaborating with terrorists and of 
being an absconder is certain lya crime 
of far higher order." 

Business Standard agreed: "The 
records of conversation between Nusli 
Wadia, who had laid a key backstage 
role in advising Ratan Tata in the current 
imbroglio, and Keshub Mahindra indica¬ 
te that the Tatas may not have been as 
straightforward in their dealings with 
the official investigative agencies as 
they claim... Since Mr Wadia’s state¬ 
ment makes it clear that Mr Gogoi was at 
a company guest house in Calcutta at the 
time, the Tatas can now also stand accus¬ 
ed of sheltering a suspected malefactor." 

T his aspect of the affair was totally lost 
on The Times of India and The Econo¬ 
mic Times. According to E7\ the real 
message that came through was the hel¬ 
plessness of ‘innocent* businessmen in 
dealing with threats that the stale cannot 
protect them from. The paper's editori¬ 
al, ‘The Terrorists Within* went com¬ 
pletely off the track dealing with issues 
like the politician-criminal nexus and 
political corruption. 

The ET argument was that extortion 
practi.scd by ministers and politicians 
was as indefensible in legal and moral 
terms as any extortion by militants. But 
can £Tlist the number of people kidnap¬ 
ped and murdered by politicians for fail¬ 
ing to make payments? This sort of shal¬ 
low logic only showed that some busi¬ 
ness papers regarded corporate ads and 
financial support more important than 
the real value of life. 

All that Times wanted was a code on 
telephone,tapping and the evolution of 
national consensus on the subject. Not 
one word on the crux ui the issue: the 
readiness with which some of our 
industrialists were ready to go for extra¬ 
constitutional methods to pull out one of 
their jaatwalas who had clearly goofed. 
And who has the will and the guts to criti¬ 
cise these ‘great men’ who had to be fea¬ 
tured time and again in the ‘Lifestyle* 
sections of the paper? • 
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unn n t 

For soccer’s sake 

The AIFF makes a bid to introduce total professionalism in the game 



l. . _ ■ _^ 

AIFF president Priya Ran|an Das Munshi: sparing his thoughts 


T he All India lu)()lball l•L’dcra!ion 
will SIMM! Ix'^in numd two its bid 
to professionalise the ^anie in the 
eountjy. (.’onsidehn*.’ its past record, the 
AIM‘”s national league was u huge suc¬ 
cess. But the question remains whether 
the impetus can be sustained. 

This year’s competition will involve 
ten teams in 90 matches, to be played 
over tour months. It is a gigantic task 
and, as AIFF president Priya Ranjan 
Das Munshi says, involves much greater 
elTon in terms of logistics than even the 
Furopean competitions. But in concrete 
terms, w hat has the league done for Indi¬ 
an loot ball;’ 

STAR I V's entry was welcomed 
because of its wide beam across Asia. 
But the telecast was delayed, sometimes 
a week after the result was known. Des¬ 
pite the hype and the build-up with 
vignettes of cities involved in the compe¬ 
tition, the hard-core fan wasn't interest¬ 
ed because it w'as not "live". 

Nor were the sponsors happy, 
because viewership, especially in India, 
was extremely limited. Only fans t)f the 
clubs involved were interested. This led 
to a lot of heartburn. And the issue has 
not yet been solved. It is reported that 
negotiations are now on with Doordar- 
shan, because the national network is the 
only organisation which can. beam 
matches live. 

According to AIFF's contract with 
the STAR network, at least seven 
matches in the national league were to 
have been shown live. Not even one 
came through. It is expected that by 2 
November, the issue of telecasting will 
finally be resolved. 

But telecasting is just one of the con¬ 
tentious issues. The AIFF has still to 
work out the exact facilities teams — 
both host and visitors — are entitled to. 
Participation fees and prize money arc 
other factors that have to be settled. And 
here it is pertinent to mention that match 
officials, especially referees and assist¬ 
ant referees, need to be treated with 
more rcsix'ct w hich in translation means 
more cash. 

Another sphere is the development of 
the game itself. As Das Munshi explain¬ 
ed at an emergency meeting of the AIFT 
executive committee, the idea of a pro¬ 


fessional league was mooted in order to 
put the game on an even footing, get 
more of the young talent into the main¬ 
stream before they disappear ow mg to a 
lack of infrastructure and incentive, and 
to improve the standard in a country 
which was once the best in Asia and 
fourth in the Olympics. 

But what is sorely needed is a strong, 
viable second and perhaps third string of 
footballers in each club. This is not poss¬ 
ible until a club is thoroughly professio¬ 
nal — to the point of nurturing its own 
talent from the pre-teens. 

This is done all over the world and* 
while one doesn’t expect to see a set-up 
akin to Bayern Muenchen, which has 
eight l\x)tball pitches for eight different 
age groups, clubs like FC Kochin, 
Mohiin Bagan and East Bengal could 
certainly start with a regular junior side. 

East Bengal's recent trip to Japan 
revealed the huge gap in the levels of fit¬ 


ness between its players and those of 
Kawasaki Verde. It cannot be bridged 
merely "by limiting the players to just 45 
matches a year, though this is a good 
step considering the clubs’ and players' 
eageniess to earn a little extra by playing 
in nondescript tournaments. 

What is needed is education in physio¬ 
logy and better physical conditioning. 
Programmes have to be implemented by 
clubs but the AIFF needs to take the initi¬ 
ative, so that footballers know how to 
nurture and take care of the muscles they 
need most. Speed and stamina are also 
important factors, as East Bengal dis¬ 
covered in course of the 5-2 drubbing it 
received in Japan. 

Meanwhile, the decision to move 
from the present semi-professional to 
the tijlly professional set-up before the 
year 2(XX) is good. A beginning will 
have been made by then. • 

MrUn Smn/CMicuttB 
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KHAASBAAT 


he film maga- 
zincs insist 
— des- 
pitc her 
denials — 
Juhi Chawla 
is now, in fact, Mrs Jai 

Mehta. That the coilple got 

married in a secret ceremony 
in Scotland, and then repeat¬ 
ed the performance in front 
of family and close friends in 
December last year in Bom¬ 
bay. After that they flew off 
for a honeymoon in the Thai 
resort of Phuket along with a 
couple of close friends. 

But Juhi, who thinks her 
marital status could affect 
her prospects in the film 
industry, is keeping her mar¬ 
riage under wraps. And Jai 
Jtives her um) much to object 
to this arrangement. 


hunky Pan- 

(jey — in 

hH anyone is inte- 

rested — has 
a new girl- 
friend. After 
Anu Kuttoor flew the coop 
to become an MTV veejay. 


and then part of Michael 
Jackson's travelling circus. 
Chunky was left nursing a 
broken heart (or so he says). 
But now the man seems to 
have got over that, and is 
recovering fast in the arms of 
a former air-hostess called 
Bhavana. 

But no, the couple has no 
plans to many. They are just 
about getting to know each 




other, they protest, and can’t 
possibly think so far ahead in 
the future. 


unny Deofs 

# L(uidon is 
well and truly 
jinxed. First, 
he ran into 
trouble with 
his director Gurinder 
Chadha (of Bhaji on the 
Beach fame), and had to fly 
out someone from London to 
do the honours behind the 


n SUNNY DEOL 


camera. And now it seems 
that Dcol has run out of 
money and had to shelve the 
film. 

His family, of course, is 
blaming Dimple and her enti¬ 
re clan for this fia.sco. The 
Kapadias, they say, have 
been sponging on Sunny 
relentlessly, and even landed 
up in London to holiday and 
shop at his expense. And 
such were the bills that they 
ran up, that Deol had to close 
shop for lack of funds. 

Dimple’s friends deny 
this version most strenuous¬ 
ly — but then, they would, 
wouldn’t they? 


he hot news 
on the film 
scene is that 


Poonam Dhil- 


Ion’s marria- 
gc to Ashok 
Thakcria has broken up. 
Apparently, Poonam, along 
widi her young son, Anmol, 


moved out of the marital 
home some months ago and 
is currently living with her 
sister. 

Neither party is willing to 
talk about the break-up but 
insiders insist that no third 
person was involved — that 
is, neither Poonam nor 
Ashok was having an affair. 
It was just that the couple 
(who had never been madly 
in love with each other in the 
first place) had drifted apart 
over the years. And rather 
than go on in tliis desultory 
fashion, Poonam decided to 
call it quits. 

Friends of the couple, of 
course, hope they will recon¬ 
cile in due course. But given 
Poonam’s stubborn attitude, 
that seems extremely 
unlikely “ 
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Thomas Weber retraces the route that Gandhiji 
followed on his way to Dandi and recreates the 

drama 


Mahatma. 

This 594-page book (HarperCollins, 
India) is actually two hqpks in one. One 
deals with the actual event which took 
place betvyeen 12 March to 6 April, 
1930. Gandhi walked 241 miles from 
Ahmedabad to Dandi with 79 followers. 
The other is an account of the author’s 
march to Dandi in 1983. He followed the 
same route and has recreated the drama. 

This parallel story is not without inter¬ 
est. "The walk along Gandhi’s route was 
not merely a device to collect informa¬ 
tion on the Salt March. I was trying to 
complement archival and journalistic 
materials but 1 was also trying to do 
more. For me there w as a large element 
of pilgrimage involved." He walked all 
of the distance that Gandhi walked, who 
was then 60 years old. 

Weber tracked down 17 of the 20 sur¬ 
viving marchers who took part in the ori¬ 
ginal march of 1930, and recorded their 


Almost SO years ago, one of the great 
tragedies of this century took place, 
when a bigoted, fanatical Chitpawan 
Brahmin pumped three bullets into the 
Mahatma's body at Birla House in New 
Delhi. Thirtieth January, 1948 is a dark 
and infamous date in our history. For 
Gandhi, it was a magical death — no 
debilitating illness, no suffering, no inca¬ 
pacitation. And he died with the name of 
God on his lips. 

1 have, this year, read five books on 
Mahatma Gandhi, all published in 1977. 
The entirely welcome provocation for 
this short article is Thomas Weber’s On 
the March. Nothing quite so comprehen¬ 
sive, so detailed, so meticulously resear¬ 
ched has been written on the Dandi 
March. The author, an Australian^ 
teaches at the La Trobc University, Mel¬ 
bourne. He has written several other 
Gandhi-related books, but his latest offe¬ 
ring might earn him a prominent place in 
Gandhiana and de^rvedly so. \Veber 
fell for Gandhi after reading Louis 
Fi.schet's (1896-1970) biography of the 



















reminiscences. He has done a most com¬ 
mendable job and rendered great service 
to the cause of historical accuracy and 
truth. With great attention to detail he 
has separated the chaff from the wheat, 
legend and myth from fact and reality. 

According to Weber, Gandhi’s march 
did not ignite the whole of India. Not 
even some of the communities 
(Muslims) on the route to Dandi. The 
Salt Tax was not abolished till 1947. 
Swaraj had to wait another 17 years. 
Then what did this march achieve? 


EXCERPT 


T he walk along Gandhi’s route was not 
merely a device to collect information 
on the Salt March. For me there was a 
large element of pilgrimage involved 


In the words of E.H. Erikson (the author of Gandhi s 
Truth), "The Salt Satyagraha had demonstrated to the world 
the nearly flawless use of a new instrument of peaceful militan¬ 
cy". It did more. It galvanised the Congress Party, it made the 
Americans aware in a startling way of the freedom struggle. 

Mother India by Kathrine Mayo had done immense dama¬ 
ge to India, when it first appeared in 1927. After 1930, Ameri¬ 
ca talked more of Gandhi and less of Mayo. TIME magazine 
put Gandhiji on the cover. The march inspired Nehru to write 
great prose, it brought women out of the homes to participate 



Gandhi had 
won a great 
moral victory. 
The 

symbolism of 
the march 
caught the 
iiiiagination of 
millions in 
India and 
abroad. It put 
Gandhi back 
on 

centrestage. ' 
lieeii^tgeda 
giant 



in the freedom struggle. Sarojini Naidu walked with Gandhi 
for some distance. Above all—Gandhi had won a great moral 
victory. The symbolism of the march caught the imagination 
of millions in India and abroad. It put Gandhi back on cen- | 
trestage. He emerged a moral giant. 

On S April 1930, a day before breaking the law at Dandi, 
Gandhi gave a message, which became world-famous: 

/ want world sympathy in this battle of Right against 
Might 

Just eleven words that stirred hearts and minds. 

This is a remarkable book—captivating, honest, construc¬ 
tively critical full of love and understanding of a rare kind. • 


On the March by Thomas Weber. Published by HarperCollins 
India 

K. Natwar Shigh ta an author and tha formar aaiamal aftalra ministar of India 
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State of flux 

Political instability plagues the country amidst growing opposition to the 

PM\s style offunctioning 


T he spectre of grave political instability l(H)ms large 
over Bangladesh today. Two general elections — in 
1991 and 1996—and the restoration of pari iamenta* 
ry democracy have failed to set things right. 

Events in the past few weeks seem to indicate that 
the bitter rivalry between the two Begums of Bangladeshi poli¬ 
tics — Prime Minister Sheikh Hasina and Opposition leader 
Begum Khaleda Zia—has brought the country to the brink of 
t>olitical chaos. Violence has nxrked Dhaka and surrounding 
areas with repeated clashes 
breaking out between sup¬ 
porters of the ruling Awami 
League and Opposition 
Bangladesh Nationalist F'ar- 
ty(BNP). 

lx?d by former Prime Mini¬ 
ster Khaleda Zia and paily 
general-secretary Abdul 
Mannan Bhuiyan, the BNP 
has launched a sustained agi¬ 
tation to protest the govern¬ 
ment's policies — bowing to 
India's diktats, pulling out 
the amiy from the troubled 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, price 
hike of fuels and essential 
commodities, political perse¬ 
cution, etc. This has thrown 
nomial life in the capital 
completely out of gear. 

Political analysts in 
Dhaka put it all down to a 
lack of "democratic culture". 

Fifteen months into her five- 
year term, the eldest 
daughter of Bangladesh's 
founding father Sheikh Muji- 
biir Rahman appears to have 
gone back on the promises 
that she had made at her first 
news conference. Speaking 
from her Dhanmondi resid¬ 
ence on 13 June, 1996, a day 
after the Awami League 
regained power after 21 long 
years, Hasina had .said: "I 
will heal old wounds, not 
recreate new ones". 

But the Bangladeshi PM 
has been doing just the oppo¬ 


site. She has added fuel to the fire of political rivalry in 
Bangladesh. The Prime Minister doesn’t miss an opportunity 
to label the last two decades (of non-Awami League rule) as 
"a dark history" that should be discarded as "rubbish". 

Although her Awami League-led government came to 
power securing just 36 per cent ol the total votes, Hasina and 
her men brook no opposition today. Any critic of the 
government is branded "Rajakar" (collaborator of the Pakista¬ 
ni troops who had committed genocide during the 1971 War 

of Liberation) and made 
the target of a vicious politi¬ 
cal witch-hunt. 

All this, after Hasina had 
started out promising to crea¬ 
te u government of 'national 
consensus' — one that 
would be represented by the 
Opposition as well. This 
soon turned out to be big 
hoax. "It was aimed at silenc¬ 
ing the voices of democratic 
dissent," says BNP chief 
Khaleda Zia. According to 
the widow of the late Presi¬ 
dent Zia-ur-Rahman, Hasi¬ 
na's "national consensus 
government" was a clever ' 
instrument of reintroducing 
one-party rule—not by ban¬ 
ning rival political groups 
but by having them as part¬ 
ners in governance. 

The PM has constantly 
refused to acknowledge the 
role of the other components 
of her national consensus 
government. Immediately^ 
after the announcement of the 
1997-98 national Budget, 
finance minister Shah 
A.M.S. Kibria and industry 
and commerce minister 
Tofael Ahmed, a close politi¬ 
cal aide of Hasina, clearly sta¬ 
ted that the Budget reflected 
the policies of the Awami 
League alone, not any other 
party. 

liie other parties in the 
consensus government have 



THE ROCKING BOAT: PM Sheikh Hasina 



HANDS OFF: Jatiya Party LEADING THE OPPOSITION; 

chief H. M, Ersnad BNP chief Khaleda Zia 
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DEMONSTRATION EFFECT: an Opposition rally 


no say in the inatier. That the order of the day is politi¬ 
cal opportunism is highlighted by a senior minister. A.S.M. 
Abdur Rab of the Jatiya Samajtantrik Dal (JSD). "I joined the 
Cabinet because Hasina wanted me to. I do not care about my 
party," he told Sunday. 

Another non-Awami League minister, Jatiya Party 
secretary-general Anwar Hossain Manju, has turned a deaf 
ear to his mentor H.M. Ershad’s repeated requests to resign 
from Hasina's Cabinet. Ershad has asked the communica¬ 
tions minister to step down and help restore the image of the 
Jatiya Party as a credible Opposition force. 

But Hossain has nothing to fear from the Jatiya Party or its 
chief. His political fonunes will not be affected even if he’s 
expelled from the party by Ershad. Hossain, a billionaire, is 
the owner of the vernacular daily Itlefaq and enjoys immense 
political clout in the capital. 

It is the 67-year-old former President, H.M. Ershad, who is 
fast losing clout. He has realised that his Jatiya Party — the 
third biggest political group in Bangladesh—is on the verge 
of disintegration as it is being viewed as a non-functional 
"tail" of the ruling Awami League. 

With the Jatiya Party fast losing ground in Bangladeshi poli¬ 
tics, several heavyweights like former PM Kazi ^far 
Ahmed, deputy PM Shah Moazzem Hossain, minister Sirajul 
Hossain Khan, Dhaka mayor colonel (retd) Abdul Malek and 
Syeda Razia Faez have quit the party. 

Ershad, well aware of the disenchantment in the party rank 
and file over his alliance with Hasina. is adt^ing a ha^ line 
towards the ruling party. The former military strongman has 
admitted that it was "a grave mistake" for bis party to have sup¬ 
ported the Awami League and has rubbished Hasina’s experi¬ 
ments with "a government of national consensus”. The former 
President has even accused the Awami League government of 
making "Bangladesh bleed". 

So, even as the Prime Minister promises "political stabi¬ 
lity" to 110 million Bangladeshis, opposition to Sheikh Hasi¬ 
na’s style of functioning is mounting by the day. • 
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Let t here be wa ter... 

Sathya Sdi Baba keeps his promise to the 
people ofAnanthpur district 

A S far as the people ofAnanthpur district are concerned, 
Sathya Sai Buba has achieved the impossible. In what, 
they feel, is nothing short of a miracle, the celebrated 
Sai Baba of Puttapurthi has kept his promise of providing this 
‘dry’ district with a permanent water source. 

The Sathya Sai Baba Water Project was launched three 
years ago following an announcement made by the godman at 
a pre-election meeting which was attended, among others, by 
the then Prime Minister P. V. Narasimha Rao. Though the Con- 
gress(b lost the Assembly elections, the Sai Baba went aliead 
with the Rs 300-crorc project. 

A colourful ceremony on 11 October at Puttapanhi marked 
its completion. Here, Sathya Sai Baba handed over the project 
to the Andhra Pradesh chief minister, N. Chandrababu Naidu. 
And the godman offered to take up more such drinking water 
projects. "Let the government do its bit and 1 will take up from 
where they have left off," he announced. 

The former MP of Chitloor and liquor baron Adikeshavulu 
Naidu promptly offered a drinking water scheme in HX) villa¬ 
ges of Chittoor district. Ramesh Kumar, Speaker of the Karna¬ 
taka Assembly, who has undertaken a similar project in 85 vil¬ 
lages of Srinivaspur constituency of Kolar district, was also 
promised support by the Sai Baba. 

The Sathya Sai Baba Water Project for Ananthpur had run 
into a fair deal of trouble. The estimated project cost was Rs 
210 crorc, but an additional Rs 90 crore had to be pumped in. 
The Sathya Sai Baba Central Trust had to take a loan of Rs 100 
crore from the Canara Bank to replace nearly 500 km of dama¬ 
ged pipeline. 


HEAL THE WORLD: Sathya Sai Baba at Puttaparthi 
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MAGIC MOMENT: N. Chandrababu Naidu addressing the gathering at a function marking the completion of the project 


The project was aided by the state government with three 
TMC of water from ^he minor rivers of Pennar, Hagari and 
Chiiravati. The government also provided the services of an 
executive engineer, Kondal Rao, to coordinate between the 
Sathya Sai Baba Central Trust, the contractors L&T, and the 
various state government departments. 

In his report, the secretary of the trust, K. Chakraborty, said 
that the project involved 2,000 km of pipelines, 43 sumps. 18 
balancing reservoirs, 270 overhead reservoirs. 125 ground- 
level reservoirs, and nearly 2,500 pre-cast concrete cisterns of 
over 2,500-litre capacity. ”We laid one km of pipeline in 1 -1/2 
days," claimed Ramakrishna, chairman of L&T. 

With the completion of this project, 279 villages are being 
served by individual protected water supply (PWS) through 
borewells. Another 169 villages have been provided drinking 
water by minor infiltration wells dug on the banks of the 
rivers. Eight summer storage tanks and three other sectors in 
the Penna-Ahobilam balancing reservoirs are serving 190 vil¬ 
lages. Twelve major towns in Ananthpur district, and the Sri 
Krishnadevaraya University also fall under the purview of 
this project. 

Some 200 engineers worked on the project in which 5,000 
railway wagons and 3,300 lorries were used to move the mate¬ 
rial. All concerned state governments and the Centre waived 
sales tax and other duties on nearly 28,000 tonnes of material 
purchased and transported for the project. 

For the godman, who has suffered some negative publicity 
in the last few years, the completion of the water project has 
come at an opportune moment. Tributes are pouring in from 
several areas. A grateful Ananthpur media. voiced the opin¬ 
ion of the people: "We feel that nobody else could have taken 
up such a project on his own." And the godman's countless 
devotees in the region have renewed their plea that Sathya Sai 
Baba be given due credit for his social-service endeavours. 

On the political front, the Sai Baba, a known Congress sym¬ 
pathiser, has mended fences with the Telugu Desam Party 
(TDP). The godman was not on the best of terms with the late 
N.T. Rama Rao. NTR had even refused to meet the Sai Baba 
when the water project was initially taken up, and then launch¬ 
ed by P.V. Narasimha Rao. 

But Chandrababu Naidu came in and changed the equa¬ 


tions. The CM has offered every assistance to the Sai Baba for 
this important project. And he has also urged the godman to 
take up such schemes in some districts of Rayalaseema which 
have acute drinking water problems. 

If these programmes are indeed implemented, the relation¬ 
ship between the chief minister and the godman will work to 
the benefit of both, as well as the people of Andhra Pradesh. • 
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SIKKIM 

M ass manda te 

The ruling SDF sweeps the panchayat 
polls against a united Opposition 

S ikkim witnessed its firstfull-fledgedpanchayatpoll on 6 
October. In a marked departure from the past, the candi¬ 
dates were allowed to contest the election under their res¬ 
pective party symbols. Earlier, they all had to contest as 
Indepen^nts. 

But only the ruling Sikkim Democratic Front (SDF) and 
the CPI(M) fielded candidates under their party banners. The 
Sikkim'Sangram Parishad (SSP), the Congress(I), and the 
newly-formed Sikkim Ekta Manch (SEM) fielded indepen¬ 
dents’. protesting the "politicisation of the grass roots". 

The SDF, led by chief minister Pawan Kumar Chamling, 
swept the panchayat polls, warding off challenges from the 
Nar Bahadur Bhandari-led SSP, the SEM headed by former 
power secretary Lakshmi Prosad Tewary, and the Congress(I). 

In the two-tier panchayat system, the SDF won 71 of the 92 
zillah panchayat seats and bagged 603 of the 868 gram pan¬ 
chayat wards in which elections were held. 2,24,079 voters, 
including 1,07,815 w(»nen, turned up to participate in what 
was a significant suffrage for this tiny Himalayan kingdom. 
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The CPI(M). despite having such a strong presence in neigh¬ 
bouring West Bengal, failed to open its account in Sikkim 
where it contested one zillah panchayat and three gram pan- 
chayat wards. 

A triumphant Chamling, on a visit to Darjeeling, said: ’The 
Opposition parties tried to dislodge the SDF using every poss¬ 
ible means but failed.” 

The run-up to the panchayat elections was dramatic, to say 
the least, as normal life in Sikkim was thrown out of gear. On 
23 September, the Educated Unemployed and Self-Employed 
Youth Association gave a 24-hour bandh call to protest the 
Chamling government’s decision to extend the Central 
Employment Exchange (Compulsory Notification of Vacan¬ 
cies) Act, 1959. The bandh call proved successful and the 
Opposition forces felt that they had found a lethal weapon 
against the SDF regime. 

A Joint Action Committee (JAC) was formed in a Jiffy to 
launch a vigorous campaign against the SDF regime, two 
weeks before the panchayat polls. Led by former chief mini¬ 
ster Nar Bahadur Bhandari, SEM president L.P. Tewaryand 
others, the JAC called for an indefinite bandh —the first of its 
^ kind in Sikkim—to intensify its fight against Chamling. 

The JAC was backed by some government servants, stu¬ 
dents, workers and employees in the pnvate sector and many 
others. All offices, banks, business establishments, shops, 
and educational institutions remained closed for a whole 
week as life in most parts of Sikkim ground to a halt. 

Violence broke out in several areas, with finance minister 
Ram Lepcha and parliamentary affairs minister K.B. Chaml¬ 
ing being attacked by an angry mob in East Sikkim. Section 
144 (CrPc) was clamped and the Rapid Action Force (RAF) 
called in to restore order. The police had to resort to lathi- 
charges and arrests to curb the agitationists. 

Among others. Congress leader Bharat Basnat, SSP gene¬ 
ral secretary J.K. Bhandari, Nepali-Bhutia-Lepcha Associa¬ 
tion leader Nima Bhutia, and former minister Sonam Tsher- 
ing were rounded up. FIRs, for rioting etc., were lodged again¬ 
st Nar Bahadur Bhandari, L P. Tewary, former deputy chief 
^ minister P.T. Lucksom, former minister Thuckchuk Lachung- 
" pa and several others. 

Just when it seemed that the united Opposition front would 
pose serious problems for Chamling in the 
panchayat elections, things 
cooled down from 29 Sep¬ 
tember. With the chief mini¬ 
ster refusing to yield, the 
Opposition decid^ to call 
off the bandh and concentra¬ 
te on the panchayat polls. 

The Opposition parties 
decided to field Independent 
candidates with the one- 
point agenda to dislodge 
Chamling. But the anti-SDF 
front failed to field candida¬ 
tes in as many as 176 gram 
panchayat wards, where the 
ruling party won without a 
fight. Cfn the flip side, the rul¬ 
ing SDF left 21 seats uncon¬ 
tested for the Independents. 

In the zillah panchayat, the 
Y SDF won 12 of the 92 seats 
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AGAINST ALL ODDS: CM Pawan Kumar Chamling 


unopposed. 

The results of the panchayat polls served to reaffirm the 
SDF's firm hold over the rural areas of Sikkim. While Chaml¬ 
ing and his men made meiry in East, West and South Sikkim, 
the Opposition put up a strong show in the north. In all, the anti- 
Chamling forces won 265 gram panchayat wards and 21 zil¬ 
lah panchayat seats. 

Though the chief minister scored a resounding win, the 
Opposition camp had something to cheer about when Chaml¬ 
ing relented and agreed to review the Central Employment 
Exchange (Coihpulsory Notification of Vacancies) Act, 
1959, which had been approved by his Cabinet in May. 

The SDF’s impressive 
showing at the panchayat 
polls has not been able to sil¬ 
ence its most die-hard critic, 
Nar Bahadur Bhandari. The 
former chief minister of Sik¬ 
kim has raised the demand 
for the imposition of Presi¬ 
dent’s Rule and the holding 
of fresh Assembly elections. 
"Pawan Kumar Chamling 
has lost control over the 
administration and there is 
police-raj in the state,” thun¬ 
dered Bhandari. 

But if the results of the 
panchayat polls are any indi¬ 
cation, not too many people 
in Sikkim agree with him. • 
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Bkl1\JE41Ki:former CM Nar Bahadur Bhandari 
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WEST BENGAL 

Out of focus 

The Satyajit Ray Film and Television 
Institute in Calcutta runs into trouble 


W alk into the administrative building of the Satyajit 
Ray Film and Television Institute (SRFTI), in Calcut¬ 
ta, and the first thing that arrests your attention is a 
panel with several shots of The Man. The theme: ‘Ray 
and Ins City’. 

But given the state of affairs at the SRFTI today, the one 
thing in his beloved city that the late maestro would have been 
all too eager to disown would be the organisation bearing his 
name. For already, this fledgling institute, situated on the 
Hastem Metropolitan Bypass, appears to be in an advanced 
state of decay. 

The SRFTI — only the second of its kind in India, after 
FTII, Pune—was registered as a society, fully funded by the 
Government* of Jndia, minisuy of information and broad¬ 
casting, in August 1995. p—- 

Academically, things got 
underway in June 1996, with 
a batch of 32 students. Now, 
just 16 months down the 
|ine, (here is a de^ ^ ^ 

ing in Ac land of Satyajit I 

Ray, in a city which to us is bLEAKHOUSE; the SRFTI 

the centre for arts. But all our in Calcutta 

hopes have been 

dashed. For us, it*s been one long struggle for our basic rights 
against a callous management,” says Vipin from Kerala. 

The students’ tale of woe reads like Ais: Ae institute has no 
proper studios, no auAtorium, no film camera or oAer essenti¬ 
al equipment, a make-shift dark room, very few teachers, no 
detailed syllabus, no ID cards, no scholarships, no recognised 
students' association, a make-shift hostel at exorbitant rates, 
etc. All this, despite Ae SRFTI being flush with funds. 

’’There is a network of kick*-backs, wiA Ae chairman as the 
central figure,” reveals a faculty member. ’’The financial irre¬ 
gularities — for everyAing from a pin to a preview theatre— 
are mind-boggling. No auditing has taken place and the chair¬ 
man and his caucus are making merry.” 

At Ae end of the second semester, when "the situation beca¬ 
me extreme", Ac students first Areatened to boycott the pro¬ 
posed theoretical examination. Buddhadeb Dasguptarespond¬ 
ed to Ae students’ protests by Areatening to close down the 


'' t^^W^slhtSRFn 
in Calcutta 


institute and min their future. "It’s a one-year baby, I can kill it 
when I want to,” Ae chairman reportedly told the students. 

But Ae boys and girls Imd had enough. They stuck to Aeir 
stand, forcing Ae chairman to hold a marathon meeting on 7 
June ’97, where he admitted Aat the SRFTI was severely lack¬ 
ing in proper infrastmeture and facilities essential for a film 
institute. Dasgupta Aen persuaded the students to extend their 
vacations till 31 August, by which time he promised to "do all 
that 1 can” to set things right. He also gave an assurance that no 
new batch would be taken in till Jan ’98. 

But when the first batch returned on 1 September, they reali¬ 
sed Aat the chairman had, yet again, gone back on his word. A 
fresh batch of 32 students had been admitted "into this almost 
non-functional institute, to jeopardise Aeir career". 

Faced wiA such apaAy, all students boycotted classes from 
24 September, demanding Aat they be allowed to voice their 
grievances regarding Ae functioning of the institute -to the 
Governing Council (GC) and Academic Council (AC) 
members. 

Following a gherao on 29 September, Dasgupta relented 
and fixed 12 October as D-Day, and gave a written assurance 
Aat all GC and AC members would be contacted for the mee¬ 
ting. But on 10 October, it was learnt from Amit Khanna, 
Mohan Agashe, Ravi Gupta and Goutam Ghosh’s wife 

__ that me chairman 

and the director had 
. . \ ; ' informed them that the 12 

r / ^ . October meeting was "an 

■ informal” one, which was 

not being attended by seve¬ 
ral members. The "misinfor¬ 
mation” led several mem¬ 
bers to stay away. Only three 
of 12 GC and six out of 16 
AC members attended the 
meeting. 

This farcical exercise forc¬ 
ed Ae students to harden 
Aeir stand. They are now 
adamant about their demand 
for "the immediate resigna- 




I Mil 11 Ba—anaariT Vi II I 

0REAMS0EHAR0:5<wiefa«/en/s of the SRFTI 

tiai of Buddhadeb Dasgupta because (rfhis 
heinous beffayal of the students’ cause". 

In a stron^y-woided plea to the Union information and 
broadcasting minister, Jaipal Reddy, the SRFTI students asso- 
ciatitHi has held the "chairman squarely responsible forour sta¬ 
te". 
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The students have further told the i&B minister: "Today* 
we are facing a desperate situation. We are angry, dejected* 
disillusioned...we want to learn something* do something. 
We have reached a dead end. This is nothing less than playing 
with our future and dreams. Please help." 

The students’ agitation has found many a supporter* from 
both within and without. Most of the faculty members are fed 
up with the chairman’s "autocratic style of functioning". And 
the surprise and "illegal" ouster of the popular teacher of direc¬ 
tion, Indranil Chakrabarty, has only added fuel to the tire. 

"My worst crime was that 
I was not a sycophant and 
that 1 was pro-student*" says 
an angry Chakrabarty. "1 wit¬ 
nessed a pornographic dis¬ 
play of power and refused to 
toe the chairman’s line. So 1 
was labelled ’disobedient’. I 
have been wronged* I want 
justice. I’ll see this thing 
through to the end*" he vows. 

As will Pumendu Basu, 
respected faculty and AC 
member. "I am resigning as 
it is impossible to go on like 
this. The students have been 
fooled and humiliated for 
more than a year. They are 
reached a stage where the 
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chairman Buddhadeb 
Dasgupta 


not to blame. Things have 
institute can run without the chairman, but not with the chair¬ 
man," says Basu. 

Rajya Sabha MPGurudas Dasgupta has also backed the stu¬ 
dents. He has written to Jaipal Reddy stating that "the com¬ 
plaints of students have gone to the deaf ear of the authorities 
concerned...while the country had been spending crores over 
th& project, the people in the helm of affairs are squandering 
away the national resources. 1 demand immediate enquiry" 

Bijoya Ray* the widow '.»f Satv ajit Ray, has also been a sour- 
I ce of solace for the students. She has sympathised with the stu- 
pf^nts and written to the I&B minister to "look into the matter". 

I "1 am distressed," she told the students, adding that she had 
not wanted her late husband’s name to be involved with the 
institute once she knew it would be headed by Buddhadeb 
Dasgupta. 

Meanwhile, the man in the eye of the whole storm, Bud¬ 
dhadeb Dasgupta is in no mood to resign. He is too busy cry¬ 
ing foul over "distortion of facts" and "my students being insti¬ 
gated". Dasgupta, however, appears eager for conciliation 
rather than confrontation. "The students are like my beloved 
younger brothers. They are angry with me. But I’m sure that 
we can sort things out and move forward together again," he 
says. 

But ’no compromises’ seems to be the motto in the anti- 
Dasgupta camp. "It’s do-or-die for us now. We have nothing 
to lose;" asserts Amal froi' Kerala. "Only a total dismantling 
of the contaminated administrative structure, beginning with 
the removal of the chairman, will enable the recreation of this 
now decadent institute." adds Indranil Chakrabarty. 

But most of the students are still optimistic. "Even if our 
demands ore met now, we will be able to salvage our career, 
our future," says Ranjit from Patna. "Otherwise," pipes up 
Debjani from Guwahati, "it’s The End for us all!" • 
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on Sony^ captures th^ 
charm of childhdiid 

T here is something inunensdly likeat^ abp^ Just 
Mohabbat, a serial on Sony about a little b«^, his 
friends and family. 

Jai is not your average cutesy; the Iditd 
most popular fiction on film and TV, the kind 
speaks in a high-pitched lone, breaks into song with 
Mummy, Daddy and Chunnu, and is insuffter^ly precious. 

Jai is a fairly regular guy, with an older sister, and a set 
of parents, and very high spirits. The mischief quotient 
which comes along with all young kids is foirly high too, 
so you have Jai getting into situations which get sticky, 
and which jgive the serial its dramatic moments. 

:. b Just MdheiAat, die focus is on pre-teens, so the look 
iq^ the attitude is younger. Oim of the main action stations 
isihd's school, so we see Other similar-aged Idcte in a sett¬ 
ing where they spend a lot of their time, and the fact that 
the schobl and the kids locdc life-like is one of the serial’s 
cluefstrenidis. 

: put the tietd find of Just Mahqbbat h Harshljunia, die 



BAettTO SCHOdk: Just Mohabbat 


boy w|» (days Jai. We^e been seeing himfiw a long 
’ in adverts, so be ts a liiiMiar face, but his p^tmiiiiUiicU as a 
ihde fdiow Who is essentially good but is nOt scared to 
ekperiment a littlq, is very nice. What is really inqwe^ve 
iifheway^pnce^ 


:tnop. and iiHo oth^ hetd in his class. Itw ; 

nUtdi teadvn^li iiicenaerk so is ^ pinncipal^ ruid So Jai is 
out OfthesdiooL 

tlNsotdy thiie one nnmawa^ firom JtMMeMbbm is 

riot b'he-actiUied'W'' 
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KUSUMBHANOARI 


BEGINNING 26 OCTOBER. 1997 


ARIES 


(2! March-2() April) 

I t would be foolish to jump 
to wrong conclusions or 
make wild judgements. Wait 
until more facts are in your 
possession before making up 
your mind or pointing 
fingers at others. Don't 
expect others to be guided by 
your principles of honesty 
and integrity. Your children 
need your guidance. 

TAURUS 


(21 Apnl-20 May) 

E conomy measures can be 
intrcxluced to great 
benefit as far as savings go. 

It is very important that you 
learn to keep spending in 
line with earnings. Round 
off creative and artistic 
work. The lime is right for 
completing home 
decorations or tailoring 
activities. Check your 
skittish impulses. 

GEMINI 


i2l May-20 June) 

W ires may gel crossed 
and a lot of energy 
expended if you attempt to 
do more than one thing at a 
time. Do nothing that is 
likely to invite confusion. 
Antique dealers and 
collectors will have an 
interesting and profitable 
time visiting shops and 
markets. Romance can be 
magical. 

CANCER 


(21 June'20Jul\) 

Q uell the fears and doubts 
of others; a few 
thoughtful words will do the 
trick. You will be in trouble 
if you allow suspicion to 
fester without any 
explanation. This is the time 
to return favours that others 
had done for you in the past. 


LEO 


(21 July-20 August) 

K eep a low-profilc: you 
will do well not to 
attract attention to yourself. 
The more unnoticed and 
behind-the-scenes your 
actions and movements are, 
the more successful they are 
likely to be. Family 
members can act in the most 
erratic and uncharacteristic 
ways: bear with them. 


LIBRA 


(21 Septemher’20 October) 

S ecrecy isall-important. 

Background activity 
will lead on to successful 
long-term results. You may 
play a leading role in charity 
work. Large sums of money 
can be collected for 
humanitarian projects. 
Long-distance phone calls 
should set your mind at rest 
on particularly worrying 
i.ssues. 



VIRGO 


(21 Au)tusi-20 September) 

R omantic partners will be 
full of fun ideas. Those 
attending study classes may 
find a partner from among 
fellow-students. 
Recreational activities can 
also bring you into contact 
with prospective lovers. 
'Good news comes from 
distant places. 


SCORPIO 


(21 Octaher-20 November) 

C urb extravagance. 

Purchases which are 
really necessary should be 
made while allowing 
yourself a little room for 
pleasure and enjoyment. 
People could exploit your 
generosity. Turn down 
requests for loans: money 
parted now will be hard to 
retrieve. 


I SAGITTARIUS 


(2/ November-20 December) 

L oved ones may receive 
substantial pay raises. In 
spite of or because of extra 
money coming in, you must 
reassess the need for 
spending money on whims. 
You may have to stand in for 
influential people who are 
indisposed due to bad health. 
Contact friends through 
phone calls, letters or 
personal visits. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 Decemher-20 January) 1 

E njoy entertaining guests 
in the comfort of your 
own home. Stimulating 
conversations are on the 
cards. People will appreciate 
your efforts at hospitality. 
Pile on the pressure at work 
in an attempt to stick to 
schedule. Superiors will 
show their pleasure at work 
finished on or ahead of time. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

S how others the results of 
your artistic and »• 

creative endeavours. 
Organised exhibitions can 
bring sales and new 
commissions or orders in 
their wake. Access to key 
people can be made easy 
through the good offices of 
loved ones. Handle tax and 
insurance matters before it is 
too late. 

PISCES 


(21 Februar\-20 Mareh) 

I mportant decisions can be 
clianged in the light of hew 
information. Gather data on 
current business operations; 
people may stoop to 
dishonest means to have 
their own way. Your 
unselfishness can be 
mistaken by others as 
I self-seeking. • i 
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RANDOM NOTES 


JWiriMMI 

■ The X 

has ob^busiy tui|iit 
l.K.Ch4raiaifaiqg<v 
Was ^wi^s fiiiaidiy widt the 
mediae hut ditrii^ hte tH^ to 
South Africa, he;c»me out of 
his calhh iwHt t^ fitw 
to meet die journalists 
Who had dhim With him. 


Lit. Qmm: MBOhlMMil 

So sdicitous was Gojihi 
about the well-being Of jbu^ 
mdists that a Who 

had a touidt of tt^ *flo' was 
asked scyehil times how he 
wasfeeliug, 

Wheot^imiched Sowe¬ 
to WtdCi^Kd:^t^(ed the ail'.: 
ih$ jouihiidibi attiO^ fhh 
thber reporters^ hh ifintiied 
the hhiyor of SoW^ 
ddegadon wmtinii io' meet 
hijft at the aiipoit. btstepd, 
Jhdfwti^ down die ledcaipet;' 
he Peered aa^ aid waOced 
iq> to the fi^iosterri to ask hinii 
hewhewasfoe^. . ;! 

In HMI ^ aid no dcitht 
too -r thtde'^a h 
saying tha Whose tohi^ is 
' St^d^ by milk win . eveh: 
; dtii^ butieitnilk after t#W> 
jhi a it. Qohid is Ipahteg. 
ato hisVti^ to dte 
' d^aeut- ’aod’the' tnedih. khS# 
'dif d)i«ie.^'ih bettetid#: 
-'Jiesd'thli^yoias^r CP'. 




HEARD IN THE NORTH BLOCK 

Now you know Why tha CPI Is 
callod rovlolonlol. 

THE FINANCE MINISTER, AFTER 
AGRICULTURE MINISTER CHATURANAN 
MISHRA DECIDED TO RETRACT HIS OFFER TO 
RESIGN IN THE WAKE OF CRITICISM THAT 
HIS MINISTRY HAD BEEN INEFFECTIVE 


afiWd ofhuyinf friaies J 
Guhsi pohtled out that 
when he said there were 
Daws in the civil aviation 
poliey everyone got wound 
Up; *ru do h. We wiil buy 
mote planes. We^JI augineht 
^ir Inha fleet," Qujral said 
fOibliitely. 

tdiead for Air India. 



Minister. LK- Oipal ipust 
UdGii the credit dns. Ne 
ddd repots flttt he hi^ 
done to eliminate waste and 
enkuie schededbs are Imfft. v 
The systeid was dia 
plane wa ki^ waiting while 
the other one was in the air, 
so d^^^^ PM’s pla» 
devdoped fuy snags, die 


odier phme was always stan- { ||||fi|^lstle VlsK 


Movwyer, Meause Air 
Imfia ft aln^^ pla¬ 
nes eaused 

■dit*d«05y^P;~ " 

Ibsppiteift^^^ 4^^ 

whyhecotddii’tgamrneda* 
. nes. .i^oodier reaiariced tha 
dl prime Miitisteis were 


C H E C K - iJ S T 


The faU-vUnt^j^h 

■ IdnmTaMlihiiifiowa 

1 1 

!,l 






howwltoiiia 


■ AtihtahSonhTlw t^deti^^ had ttw aansa 
10 hawatgMcidp{aviawfaihe|iia#whm han 


dagant, inodani, thtaadinad aididavolitirtlw oaihh 
ambroidtHy 80 hand 

l8iafeftsi^tiWSntfahiion#fti(idH^ ; 
rtiaconMIa^dtM.t^ v'kv:. 

haitoaanlnataai^aa^l^dtii^M^tSM^^^^ 


;8«iaii«*ilDUAtto«ailHa.ttdtiftilMfl^^ 
fdlMtinppotiriQidDiMCiiil^ 

H CiMwol^liMiMBilhh^^ 

'....m:...f,,u.:!..I-...'.,...!' : ■■■ .. 


■ Que^ ^Izatwdi’s 
trip to/ Ainritsar was 
maiked by sui^iehse 'pn 
many accounts. Would'the 
families of diose who died in 
the Jaiiianwala Bagh flrihg 
ruin her mornins^ Wtiuld 
she say anything to conv^ 
an apology? Wouid there be 
another/fliijtpas? > 

In fact, her tfip Wa i^* 
ble for die . absence of/eutx 







pas . Stmterenttoics ailej^- 
ly made by toe Duke of ^n- 
burgh were |dven a con- 
ttoversiat twia .Ihg the que- 
tm hwself conduced herself 
in ai earanidy exemplaiy 
mmnesi gdag to giea leigi- 
dm toshow d^she was fomi* 
lia wdth toe ouitore imd 
ciistopt df toe slate she wn : 
vi'sftihii'''' 

PW'iiMilhHce,dawa$»^ . 
duibd d^^wneito die lafliai' 
'sririK.'filito a'.:l^-.iiaidto 
jotti»ahbto,toa'' 

' jiait^''-Sitie'.iti|ei m iX^, ■ 
:|^‘*toat^-her' 
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M;1YI9RO .'Ml. 11090.: 

■ The i^ticmsbip bet¬ 
ween Sitaram Kem 
and I.K. Gujral sems to be 
quUe relaxed. Neither is 
keen to ruffle any feathers. 
Kesri has no complaints that 
Oiijral has violated |notocol, 
unlike H.D. Deve pbwda 
befoiehim. 

But few know that there is 
another reason for Kesri's 
soft Spot for Gtijral. Appa¬ 
rently^ in 197i, whdi. the 
Congress^) was on a winn¬ 
ing spree, Sitaram Kesri con¬ 
tested a tx»k Sabha dieciipn 
and lost.! (1^ this says 
something Sbolit Kesri 
another matter.) However,' 
the Con^ss at thuiithe had 
the policy of not gi^hg 
Kiyya Sabha hondnations to 
who had lost the Lcdr 
Sabha elections. 

LK. Gujral was one erf 
Briine Minister Indira Gan¬ 
dhi's blue-eyedboys, Hefor- 



HEARD IN THE MEA 

WhMi soiiMOiM writM a Mstoiy 
af India, thay will talk about 
Tainnir tha laaia, Akbar tha 
Qraat, and Cook tha crook. 

A BUREAUCRAT. AFTER INDIA ALLEGED 
BRITISH FOREIGN MINISTER ROBIN COOK 
MADE OBJECTIONABLE REMARKS ABOUT 
KASHMIR AND INDIA 


II KNOWYOURM I N I S T E R S 


:''aiMtkr.Caliid’ ^ R 

ced Kesri to nte^ the Prime 
Minister arid woriced hard 
gm him aliiyya sabha nomri-i 
nation.,^jral had imtl^th 
gain fmm it--^he 
to help a colleague. 

However, that gmture has 
paid of ndw. Kesri lelis eve¬ 
ryone with tears in his eyes 
what a kbid soiil Gujral is 
andhow he will st^iport Gi;^- 
rai UU the next budget aiM 
veveh beyond^; ^■ ■■ 

But evwyone in Ae 
United Pipnl. isi ttAing tius 
wiA a pinch of mit. Tb^ 
Imnember ih^^ 

^Who S^ HaraaihAa ' 
{Utp Aat he woiild alwa^ 



ThelatestUi dw,, 
occasional series 


^ V 2 )lW>.Vc c ft i i» r ih 

'.KiniMHr 

WasasociaHstinKfiiala in thedByaitiA. 


8i||f|Dn, ra icao 

w#.hhiwwao'«ift'hhn': 




• Pd;. ph ost^ ffnancii^y). 
. AikMP# |(!e^ had no 
iibchppcpi^^ 




'_Lli i - LI’ L^i 1' 


■ IB^ Bits for iaipd 

Rpdy —> udlike 

'pohticiiip. he has no pro- 

In fact, he 
quUe^' 

'Theiiiilss-; #,' he-, g6t a: 


aanaibie^ raasondtle rdals. Wkaln tlw&unyuiibBK^" 
i^SPlTm well as the Praja Socialist Party (PSP). ^ 
Later, ioktad up with George Fem^as but Aeiwio pakid.! 
wi^ whan Fernandes drittetf towards the BJP. 


■ Urtdniaila; Wlwn he sawthe sociailst reveluiwi^ Wr 
would trice a long time to coine to.Knria, hed«ri(kiHd>l 
workat heing asociriist Gofiiee piridation and new^apM'' % 

otmer. His kmily were already sharaholders In ' ; 

MathrubhoomLthesecond largestcircuiateddaHyirt'’' f . 
Kerala; when his odusin died, he decided to eonsMdikhlB 
holdandbeoanw managing dkector. ^ 


■ DIvamanK Then the ffrnmtrf/ndritrtedtobyybid 
Mathrubhoomi and Veerendra Kumar resotukly iriptiig^... 
that move, onthegroundthat Kerriitas riioridowna ' ' 
Malayriam paper. He was hailed fm his princlpkiclriapl^ < 
untlteditoraftereditordiscovoredthattranspdff ^ ' 

companies were as Meidat mriong edttorsinkdvttitia; rJ . 
the Jains. At onestage, Veerandra Kumantinied iri : ~ -; KI 

editorials to be dearedby him. The wholerikkhoming? F ^ 
murii to his deipt, a freedom (rfthepress tssua.. < 


a i nt i li a ctB al nekHva aiak k a Nonrlrifil^'' 

K ivgthat ho was a writer and editor, m weBiSjnriiiaHi:%^4 
Ittsm htecredlt, hundreds of artlcies 
. strihrits.ratptglrrin merature, ta tl- 

;jAllMd^k thefine arts. Only the sc ^ d ri otri ' Sta i iMft’i^ffe 
varpg irf witihg inrilthepieces; and diAippiiip. 

mandoiis suggestthat other peopk nrayba.ripmflph^ 
yeitritdieKrinar'spenname. ^ 'i"’,,-; 



ecalMrf'' 


cali firont l^^ 
MrilrasTbased fffahstar said 
pi!oduc^^#ve just ccMi^t- 
od a film andrd (ike you to. 
jbt frk^at,'' the 


grik why yriHppihii^ movedkom 
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BE SOMEBODY 


SliNDA^ WI I.Kn ?(• (K lOHI R IW RNI Ni> ?70S V7.S kl.(il) 
NO WH/( ( /7S6 I N/MSir>nfi/PP4‘r MH/MHI SOLTH/hSd/*): 
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The Ul 
crisis aiK 
the 

Presidenf 
principlecj 
stand pusi 
the Gujra| 
governmi 
to the 
briic. WBal 
happens 
next? 
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Test by Fir 
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dtlilAlAJU,. JkIwI fAAiW. 


l[i these; ijemaricliny tiri'es, deiivery of cargo on tiine .'ca mtocl 
of prime importance We do it everyday across India wdh the^widesf 
network on land, and m an-thonks to our strategic alliance 
with Indian Airlines. Gafi Fo^ mcs* users a top-of-mind choice 


d>ilvr corgo to 710 lo 
HtddOlllerM.OI^SNHiidME 


l•frenl 202 bfoncfc». On WWi li»>oct. Elw yow wcMy back. 
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Testily fire 

As I.K. Gujral’s government is pushed to the brink, all 
political parties begin shopping for new friends 



Friend indeed? 

Jyoti Basu props up Assam chi 
minister Prafulla Mahanta in hi 
fight against tea companies 


ON THE ROAD 
Rajdeep Sardesai. 
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Pause before 
you breed 


T hough initially unenthusi- 
aslic about her portfolio, 
the new Union minister of 
state for health, Renuka 
Chowdhury, is making a 
good job of her brief (Formu¬ 
la One, 19 — 25 October). In 
fact, the media-savvy mini¬ 
ster hit the headlines within a 
month of taking charge. 

Just as she had sought, 
every newspaper of the coun¬ 
try hailed her gospel: one 
child for every couple. If 
popular response is any 
index, Indians, it seems, arc 
not averse to trying out her 
idcas.And why should n’t they 
be? People do realise the 
country with its burgeoning 
population is bursting at the 
seams. It can Hl-afford to add 
more millions. 

DeMDutt, Calcutta (W0Mt 
Bengal) 

■ It's good that the Gujral 
government is not shying 
away from the greatest chal¬ 
lenge facing the country. lt\s 
even better that the high- 
profile Renuka Cho wdhury 
is in charge of measures to 
do something about the popu¬ 
lation explosion. India must 
plan or perish. Even in states 
like Kerala with higher lite¬ 
racy rates, seemingly educat¬ 
ed people say children are 
God’s gifts—the more the 
merrier. 

In fact, successive govern¬ 
ments have been saddled 
with this problem, doing 



- . 

RMulcaChowdhuiy:at last, a thinking minister 


nothing about it, only hand¬ 
ing the uneasy legacy to com¬ 
ing regimes. Somebody had 
to bell the cat and one hopes 
Renuka would do her job, 
however unpleasant it might 
prove. Any serious effort in 
this direction is bound to 
come up with stiff opposi¬ 
tion. Birth control, be it 
voluntary or otherwise, will 


surely face serious opposi¬ 
tion from godmen and custo¬ 
dians of religion. It would be 
therefore a good idea to take 
the religious heads — 

Hindu, Muslim and Christi¬ 
an—into confidence before 
drafting relevant laws. 

Muslims may be the hard¬ 
est to convince, but should 
still be told in clear terms 


that the law of the land 
should apply to everyone 
regardless of caste and 
creed. It’s absurd to have the 
Indian Penal Code for smug¬ 
gling and the Koran for mar¬ 
riage and procreation. It's 
imperative that certain religi¬ 
ous immunities are re¬ 
examined and, if necessary, 
withdrawn in the nation’s 
interests. 

Dr U.$. Iyer, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


Shunt him out! 


T he article on railway 
minister Ram Vilas 
Paswan was timely {Slow 
train coming, 3 — 11 Octo¬ 
ber). Paswan’s penchant for 
unviable projects involving 
diversion of funds earmark¬ 
ed for safety measures and 
passenger amenities, abet¬ 
ment of free rides by politi¬ 
cal rallyists, use of the Rail 
Bhavan premises by his 
Dalit Sena cronies combine 
to make him the worst rail¬ 
way minister we have had. 



Ram VlUis Pmwm: M's 
net fids wtth you 


The old among us would 
remember better days when 
Lai Bahadur Shastri, then 
railway minister, had prom¬ 
ptly offered to resign over 
the very first rail accident of 
his tenure. How absurd it 
seems now to expect people 
like kam Vilas Paswan 
would learn from such exem-' 
plary precedents! 
AmemalhKamat, Bombay 
(btaharaahtra) 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 


IVIZE RS ZOO FOR CUNTRlRiiTtONS 



JybtliMu 

ChM Minister of West dtngal 
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Smear 

campaign 


T hose who have appeared 
with or against Mr Nani 
Palkhivala and those who 
have had the privilege of 
observing in coun his 
forensic skills, erudition, 
persuasive advocacy and 
court manners, be he a 
lawyer, judge or a citizen, 
rightly regard him as one of 
the giants who have 
practised in our country. 
(Decline and fall 5 — 11 
Ociober). 

In additiiiii to taxation, he 
excels in other fields of law 
as well. It is only the 
ignorant and the biased who 
would overlook his unique 
contribution to the moulding 
of our Constitutional law, 
his upholding of civil 
liberties, for example, his 
successful adv(x:acy for the 
freedom of the press in the 
Bennet Coleman case, the 
vindication of the minority 
rights in the St. Xavier’s case 
and, of course, the 
formulation of the 
innovative dcKtrinc of the 
‘basic structure’ in 
Kesha vanand Bharati’s case 
— the Fundamiental Rights 
Case. 

A 13-judge Bench 
constituted during 
Emergency to reconsider the 

‘basic structure’ doctrine 
declined to do so mainly 
because of the arguments of 
Palkhivala. Justice H.R. 
Khanna in his memoirs 
recalls that "the height of 
eloquence to which Mr 
Palldiivala rose that day has 
seldom been equalled and 
has never been surpassed in 
the history of the Supreme 
Court,” 

And your comments that 
"When we do hear about 
Palkhivala, the references 
are always unflattering" are 
totally unwarranted. 

You should have 
refrained from using phrases 
like ‘Navasari Station 


Master’ and ‘a little 
overrated’. They disclose 
ignorance and lack of 
balance unworthy of your 
periodical in respect of an 
outstanding personality who 
can walk with kings and yet 
lose not the common touch. 
AahokDeaaf, T.R. 
Andhyarujinah, Fall $» 
Nariman, Soil Sorabjee, Anil B. 
Divan, B.P. Rao, J.B, 
Dadachanll and M,C. 
Bhandara, Naw Dalhl 

■I I have been an avid reader 
of Sunday for the past 20 
years and have never read a 


tributed so much to its 
building. Nani Palkhivala 
ranks very high among tliem. 

Arvindar Singh, Dahradun 
(Uttar Pradaah) 

■ Your profile of Nani Palk- 
hivula was quite unfair. We 
are not concerned here with 
his involvement in the com¬ 
plexity of corporate affairs. 
That is a matter between him 
and the Tatas. Nor are we 
interested in his prose. He is 
known as a lucid and fluent 
speaker with a retentive 
memory. But he is by no 



Nani Palkhivala: honour tho guanllan 


more malicious article than 
yours on Nani Palkhivala 

Far from well researched, 
the article ignores Nani Palk- 
hivala’s legendary know¬ 
ledge and understanding of 
Constitutional law. Instead, 
it only talks about his role in 
business affairs of the house 
of the Tatas. Palkhivala dis¬ 
played rare courage return¬ 
ing Mrs Indira Gandhi’s 
brief on the election petition 
on 26 June 1975 protesting 
Emergency when she was at 
the height of her dictatorial 
powers. 

It will be an ungrateful 
nation which fails to honour 
path-blazers who have con¬ 


means comparable with gift¬ 
ed orators like S. Radhakrish- 
nan and V.S. Srinivas Saslri. 
Nor is he a prose writer of the 
class of Nehru or Nirad 
Chaudhuri. 

O. An/anayulu, Madraa (Tamil 
Nadu) 

■ Nani Palkhivala’s sugges¬ 
tion that the franchise should 
be restricted to people like 
himself goes against all prin¬ 
ciples of democracy. If we 
had wanted a country run by 
the Tatas then we wouldn’t 
have opted for a people’s 
democracy to begin with. 
V.B,Athavala,Puna 
(Maharaahtra) 


■ It is sad that a lawyer and 
well-respected man of the 
calibre of Nani Palkhivala 
has become, as Sunday 
describes him, a ‘corporate 
hitman’ for the Tata Group. 
What is worse is that the 
intemperate language he has 
been using during the Indian 
Hotels controversy shames 
the memory of J.R.D. Tata. 

Mr Palkhivala should 
stick to what he know.s best 
and not destroy his own 
reputation. 

Dalbir Singh, Naw Dalhl 

■ Your profile of Nani Palk¬ 
hivala was much harsher 
than it needed to be. It is easy 
to make fun of the Palkhi¬ 
vala of today. But it is wrong 
to judge a man who is in the 
twilight ofhislifeby his 
actions of today and 
yesterday. 

We .should remember Mr 
Palkhivala as he once was 
and not as he has become. 

Jamahad Maatar, Bombay 
(Maharaahtra) 

■ Nani Palkhivala is one of 
the most outstanding of 
lawyers that India has ever 
.seen. Even now all lawyers 
regard him as one of the all-ti¬ 
me greats of the Indian Bar. 

It is not right to focus on his 
corporate intrigues and to 
ignore his legal record. 

Mr Palkhivala may have 
behaved dubiously in corpor¬ 
ate matters. But he was 
I always a great lawyer. 
VIkramDaaal, Naw Dalhl 

■ Thank God that somebo¬ 
dy had the guts to come out 
and tell the truth about a 
bogus middle-class messiah 
like Nani Palkhivala. For 
years, this man has got away 
with preaching down to the 
people and acting as as 
though only he knows what 
is best for India. 

He even thinks that poor 
people should be denied the 
vote necausc they arc too 
busy earning a living to go to 
college. It is time someb^y 
put an end to this man’s 
arrogance. 

RumanBagehl, Calcutta (Waat 
Bangal) 
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Mohan, rcbc^ Sttnhut 
Paity ganarid>s(santM^ 
andMctrtber# 
Parliament, qh 23 
October, the party 
president, George 
Fernandes, for indulging 
inanti^party activities. 

DMClWIIOIDsbya 

trial court in New Delhi, 
fortoer rtdlway tmnister 
C.K. 3tfRGhr Sharief, intte 
Rs 65-ctore Jain Havala 
case, on 22 October, 


AWARDIDt to versatile' 
singer Asha Btioirtle, the 
Fredkfie Mercury Awiud 



for artistic excellenoe, at 
the Channel V Music 
Awards, in New Delhi, 
on 19 October. 


AmmTiDs 

Ihabhashanlcar Mishra. 
as Chief Justice of 
Calcutta High Court. He 
was sworn inon28 
October. 


APMMflDsSavitn 
Kunadi, additional 
secretary in Ae ministry 
of external affairs, as 
India’s pomanent 
represemative to the UN. 
She will succeed 
ArinuStatiOhbse. 

. Apponmipt^::':-^'^ 
petrdeum secnrtaiy 
Vijay Ketkin, as 
chairman Of the 
tiewiy^;xmstihibad Tariff 
Conmussion,on21 
OCtcAer, He is suoraeded 
in the petrxdcfim niinistry 
byProlMrSengupta. 



■ It is a political battle, to be fought politically. The BJP's rise in Uttar Pradesh is bound to affect 
the entire country and society. The Congress wants to fulfil its historic responsibility. 

SiTARAM Kesri, congress president, on the political situation in Uttar Pradesh 

■ Sitaram Kesri could not digest the fact that the practice of targetting the BJP had boomeranged 
when anti-BJP parties supported it in Uttar Pradesh. 

L.K, A D V A N I, BJP president, holding the Congress president responsible for the pcflitical crisis in UP 

■ I repent that I had done grievous harm to NTR at the direction of the present chief minister. 
Mohan BABU, former Telugu Desam Party leader, aji his expulsion from the party 

■ I asked for money. You did not give me 
any. I asked for amnesty. You did not 
budge for one-and>a-half years. So I was 
forced to hold so many hostages. Let us put 
an end to this and help me surrender. 

V EERAPPA N, fugitive sandalwood smuggler, in a message 
to Karnataka chief minister J,H, Patel 

■ The tea industiy in Assam should make a categorical statement that it is witli the state 
government. The industry under no circumstance should bypass the state government and go with 
its problems to the Centre. 

JYOTI BaSU, West Bengal chief minister, during his recent tour of Assam 

■ People out here are too impressed by their own fame. What*$ the big deal? Fame is a very 
common commodity in showbiz. 

K A J O L, film actress 
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ML As’ day out 


The intent was political, but the air relaxed, almost picnic-like 
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SEEKING JUSTICE: BJP leaders squattinf^ before Rashtrapati Bhavan 


i f left me with a feeling of deja vu — a sunny mor¬ 
ning, noisy crowd and the familiar smell of aloo ka 
parathiis and pickles. Was it the Sth standard or 6th 
when we went out for a picnic like this, I wondered. 

Suddenly, 1 was jerked out of my reverie when a con¬ 
stable rudely pushed me aside. Good lord ! this was no 
school picnic of innocent little children—I was outsi¬ 
de Rashtrapati Bhavan in the midst of a dhama staged 
by the MLAs from Uttar Pradesh who had voted in 
favour of the Kalyan Singh government. Besides, 1 had 
work to do. 

So I ran to where the MLAs were .sitting to ask them 
a question or two before they dispersed for yet another 
meeting. "'Bataeye Madam, kya khabar hai doosre 
camp kiT asked an enthusiastic MLA making place for 
me on the carpet on the road. "Haan, kya kah rahein 
hain Kesri,** added another in a threatening tone, chom¬ 
ping on his pararAa. 

The 222 MLAs had been brought to Delhi to protest 
against the imposition of President's Rule in the state. 
As the Centre dithered, the BJP MLAs staged a dhama 
— until the Cabinet took the right decision. While a 
few were full of self-righteous indignation, others put 
on their dark-glasses and posed for the cameras. So I 
was not too wrong when I mistook this for a picnic of 
sorts. 

To add to the laid back ambience some legislators 


snoozed; others argued and the rest just had a nice time 
ragging their leaders. For them, I guess it was just ano¬ 
ther day at work. **Umaji (Uma Bharti, BJP youth wing 
leader) paani kahan hai, yuva morcha kya karta hai,** 
screamed a rowdy MLA. All this while, Uma Bharti 
rushed around like the perfect host, asking everyone, 
**Khana khaya aapneT Nearby, a water-tanker from 
New Delhi Municipal Corporation (NDMC) provided 
the water. 

"That’s very obliging of NDMC," I said. 

**Kyo nahin, sarkar to ek hi hai,** said a local leader, 
referring to the fact that the government in Delhi was a 
BJP one. 

Suddenly, a cavalcade of cars .screeched to a halt. 
And black uniformed, qun-toting commandos jumped 
out of the car. Yeh ya Mulayam Singh honge ya Kalyan 
Singh*' said party general-secretary Pramod Mahajan. 
Adding, "No one else travels like this." 

It was Kalyan Singh (obviously). 

And so it went on till late at night. Around 8.00 pm, 
L.K. Advani suddenly took the mike and announced 
that the Cabinet had finally decided in favour of the 
Kalyan Singh government. "Tomorrow, instead of a 
bandh, the party will celebrate Vijaya Divas," he said. 

Roughly translated into BJP-speak, I guess this 
meant more of aloo ka parathas and rasgullas. • 


Some snoozed; others ai^ued and the rest just had a 
nice time ragging their leaders 




















_ RAJDEEPSARDESAt _ 

The making of a 
politician 

The lessons that will take you to the top 


It's been a fon- 
nighi when the end 
of politics thesis 
has never been 
more valid...As 

Uttar Pradesh's 
wrestlers and shot- 
putters masquerad¬ 
ing as MLAs have 
shown off their 
Olympian talents on the n(K)r of the 
Assembly, and when Gujarat's legisla¬ 
tors have been playing out an unending 
game of musical chairs, to take our politi¬ 
cal cretins very seriously is not easy. So, 
rather than play Moses and sermonise 
from the mount, it's perhaps best to be 
irreverent about it all. Given below then 
is a lesson in contemporary politics for 
all wannabe politicians who have never 
had the pleasure of witnessing the 
goings-on in Lucknow or Gandhinagar. 

Chapter one: Thou shall learn how to 
break a desk mike within 60 seconds and 
throw it at a human target. This might 
seem difficult at first, but wdth continu¬ 
ous practice it can be elevated into a fine 
art. 

Just use the index finger on your right 
hand, hold mike tightly with the left, 
then with a wrist action that would make 
Azharuddin envious, wrench the mike 
in a clockwise direction. Once the lower 
portion of the mike has bent, then with a 
swift upper-arm action just lift it up. 
Once the mike has been dismantled, take 
aim, and make sure that you aim at some¬ 
where between the left temple and the 
right ear lobe of your target. 

For those with unsure hands, ace shoo¬ 
ter Jaspai Rana could provide a crash 
course. For those who are still confused, 
all television networks would happily 
provide a free copy of the video cassette 


of Terminator III, shot entirely in the UP 
state Assembly with a multi-star cast cut¬ 
ting across pany lines. 

Chapter two: Thou shall learn how to 
wrestle your opponent to the ground. 
This is the second mode of attack and 
should be demonstrated only if the mike 
method fails. Guru Hanuman's akharas 
haven't produced Aijuna Award win¬ 


ners in years, but they could throw up 
champion political wrestlers. There's no 
technique required here, just a fair 
amount of muscle. Once again, edited 
highlights of the UP state Assembly pro¬ 
ceedings are available. 

Chapter three: Thou shall Icam how to 
horse-trade. This is an art that comes 
with experience. It certainly doesn’t 
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require you to visit a riding class. What 
you would be advised to do is to visit an 
auction at Sotheby's where art objects 
are sold to the highest bidder. Transform 
your self-image into a Husain painting 
and make yourself available in the open 
market. Please forget about notions of 
loyalty and commitment. Just allow 
yourself to be bought and sold, making 
sure on each occasion that your price 
keeps going up. 

So, if in the first auction, you sell your¬ 
self f(v a ticket to the local corporation, 
make sure then next time round, you ask 
for an MLA ticket, then a Junior ministry 
like water resources before moving on 
to the more lucrative ones like urban 
development. 

Please note that horse-trading offers 
various options: you can either do it indi¬ 
vidually in the retail miirket, or you can 
go into the wholesale trade where you 
can work out a deal with other like- 
minded horses, sorry politicians. 

Chapter four: Thou shalt Icam the art 


of doublespeak. This may take some 
time to master, but can slowly be imbi¬ 
bed. For those who need training, enrol 
in the Mayawati-Kanshi Ram sclux^l of 
public speaking. 

On the first day of the class, recite the 
words, ‘This alliance will not break. Till 
death do us part.’ On the second day say, 
‘We are allies, but we will examine all 
options.’ On day three you can claim, 
‘We are still friends, but our expressions 
of support should not be taken for gran¬ 
ted.’ On day four go ahead and state, 
‘Ours is a political marriage of com¬ 
pulsion, but circumstances may change 
all the time.' On day five, break the alli¬ 
ance and remark. There are no perman¬ 
ent friends or enemies in politics.’ 
Please remember to say all of the above 
with the same sense of forthrightness 
and earnestness. 

Chapter flve: Thou shalt learn the art of 
media manipulation. In this age of the 
free market, everything is up for sale, 
including the journalist. So make sure 
that when you embark on a career in 


public life, you have a few hacks on your 
side. Keep feeding them invaluable little 
titbits that would demoralise and con¬ 
fuse the enemy camp. 

For example: ‘Informed sources 
pleading complete anonymity have said 
that 16 legislators of the Rashtriya Jana¬ 
ta Party arc ready to switch over to the 
BJP.' The news may have no basis what¬ 
soever, but in a political battle, truth is 
dispensable. 

Chapter six: Thou shalt learn the art of 
brinkman.ship. Just parrot these unfor¬ 
gettable lines that have gone down in 
contemporary political history: "Main 
unko tmki nani yaad dila doonf^a' (first 
patented by Rajiv Gandhi, ^ince used by 
all politicians who want to go on the 
offensive); "Main kahhi bhi support 
withdraw kar sakta hoon" (patented by 
Sitaram Kesri and used by him most 
devi^statingly against Deve Gowda); 
"Hum mandir wahi banayenge' (patent¬ 
ed by the VHP, and now used by all who 
have remotely saffron predilections). 
Remember to alwa>s raise the ante, but 
don't ever cross the lakshman rekha. 

Chapter seven: Thou shalt learn the art 
of not taking a decision. It was former 
Prime Minister Narasimha Rao who ele¬ 
vated this to a fine art with his classic 
comment, "Sometimes not taking a deci¬ 
sion is a decision." Prime Minister I.K. 
Gujral is a worthy successor. In fact, 
he’s added his own little contribution to 
the chapter on indecisiveness; ‘When in 
trouble, travel.’ 

So, whenever you are confronted 
with a tough option, start thinking about 
all those wonderful places that you 
always wanted to visit but never could. 
If you are a true follower of the Gujral 
doctrine, then in the midst of a crisis you 
might even be able to organise a summit 
meeting in Newfoundland with the head 
of the Canadian Eskimos. 

Chapter eight: By the time you've 
reached this chapter, you should be well 
on your way to political glory. In case 
you need to still get ahead, just go and 
buy a copy of the Constitution. No, 
don’t worry you don’t have to read Arti¬ 
cle 74 read with subsection 24(b) of the 
Tenth Schedule. Forget reading the Con¬ 
stitution, just go and bum it. Finally, 
you’ll have arrived as a politician with¬ 
out a conscience. • 
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Friends indeed? 

UF leaders back Prafulla Mahanta in his fight against tea companies 


T he cheer has gone out of Mahanta\s 
life. There was u lime not so long 
ago when the chief minister of 
Assam. Prafulla Kumar Mahanta. was 
known for his cheerful face. But lhe.se 
days, that lingering smile has been 
replaced by a constant frown. Not with¬ 
out reason, though. Political situations 
in Dispur and Delhi have become so 
unstable that he can hardly sit back and 
relax. 

Mahanta*s first term as chief minister 
from 1985 to 1990 was abruptly cut 
short after the tea industi> made the Cen- 


remuins firm in his decision not to com¬ 
promise, the government is clearly on 
the defensive. Enquiry is going on and 
the court has taken action. 

Mahanta even denied that West 
Bengal chief minister Jyoti Basu had 
gone to Guwahati to mediate with Tata 
and other tea companies accused of fund¬ 
ing militants. "Mr Basu has come at the 
invitation of the AGP to address a mass 
rally in Assam." said an official 
spokesman. 

On 22 October, defying the ULFA’s 
call for roadblock and a 12-hour Assam 


Visiting the state after almost 20 
years, Basu lashed out at the Congress 
for the present state of affairs in Assam 
and the north-east. He also held the Con¬ 
gress responsible for the growth of extre¬ 
mism on the one hand and communal for¬ 
ces like the BJP on the other. 

Naidu. on his part, declared that the 
days of one-party rule were over and that 
cooperative federalism had come to 
stay. Also, he accused the Congress of 
divesting the slates of their powers. 
"The Centre can be strong only if the sta¬ 
les are strong," he asserted. 



tre impose President's Rule in early 
1990 following a spate of killings and 
extortions by the militant United Libera¬ 
tion Front of Asom, which made the lea 
companies soft targets. 

This time the situation is different. 
During the peritxl between Mahanta* $ 
dismissal and his return to power in May 
last year, the tea companies had worked 
out a compromise not only with the 
ULFA but also with another militant 
group, the National Democratic Front of 
Bodoland. From then on, Assam plung¬ 
ed into turmoil. 

Officials, however, deny that there is 
any crisis in the state or within the Asem 
Gana Parishad regarding the tea lobby. 
According to sources, the tea companies 
are being supported by a majority ofthe 
United Front leaders and the Tata Tea 
issue is still alive. While Mahanta 


(From right) Naidu, Mahanta and Basu 
(axtrema latt) at tha rally; a unitad front? 

Jyoti Basu and Chandrababu 
NaMu txborled tbe people to 
strengthen Piafuifai 
Mabanta’s bands to foster 
peace and devefopment in 
Assam 

bandh called by the Bodo Liberation 
Tiger Force, the rally organised by the 
AGP, CPI. Cn(M) and the UPPA was 
successful. At the rally, Basu and 
Andhra Pradesh chief minister and 
United Front convenor Chandrababu 
Naidu appealed to the people to strength¬ 
en the AGP’s hand in its efforts to foster 
peace and development in the state. 


Interestingly, though both Basu and 
Naidu assured the AGP and its alliance 
partners of their cooperation in getting 
funds, they refused to comment on the 
state government’s action against corpo¬ 
rate houses for-funding militancy. 

Instead, Basu described as "unthinka¬ 
ble" the tea companies’ action in dealing 
directly with the militants without tak¬ 
ing the state government into confiden¬ 
ce. He even said that he had no objection 
to the tea companies shifting their head 
offices from Calcutta to Guwahati. "I 
have discussed the matter with represen¬ 
tatives of the tea companies and I have 
told them that you cannot bypass the 
state government even with the help of 
the central government." 

So, the smile on Mahanta’s face may 
be back, at least fur the time being. • 
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US and them 


India goes to WTO against an American ban aimed at protecting sea turtles 


T he fishermen of Orissa are up 
against a formidable adversa¬ 
ry: the United States of Ameri¬ 
ca. The USA has unilaterally 
banned the import of shrimps 
from India because Indian fishermen, 
they say, are destroying sea turtles while 
f ishing for shrimps in the deep. And one 
of the regions where this is believed to 
be happening the most is along the coast 
of Orissa, where thousands of Olive 
Ridley turtles, a badly endangered spe¬ 
cies, come to nest annually. 

The US action is believed to have 
been provoked by the Orissa forest 
department’s announcement la.st year 
that about 5,000 Ridley eggs had been 
destroyed on the Gahirmata beach, the 
turtle’s favourite nesting ground. The 
US clamped restrictions under its own 
law — Endangered Species Act — on 
the plea that India was not taking adequa¬ 
te steps to protect the turtle or its eggs. 
The US agrument is that turtles, being a 
migratoiy species, are a global resource, 
and hence the USA is free to invoke its 
own laws to ensure the creature’s 
protection. 

Forest officials, however, say that 
such destruction of eggs is natural to the 
turtles’ breeding habit. Often, there are 
too many nests within a small area and 
eggs are piled on top of the other, caus¬ 
ing many of them to be damaged. The 
loss used to be even higher in the past— 
to the tune of about 7,000 eggs, they say 
—and has come down of late because of 
better management. But 
the US is not convinced. 

Apparently, the ban 
not only affects India but 
other shrimp-exporting 
countries too. After the 
incident, India, Pakistan, 

Thailand and Malaysia 
have protested against 
the US move at the World 
Trade Organisation 
(WTO) and the issue is 
expected to be heard at 
the end of this year. 

The US government is 
not alone in penalising 
fishermen from south and OMMmwm 



Catch'22 situation; Indian fishing vessels 

The US argument is that turtles, being a migratory species, 
are a global resource, and hence the USA is free to invoke its 
own laws to ensure the creatures’ protection 


south-east Asia. The US move has been 
endorsed by the World Wildlife Fund, 
which feels that Indian fishing practices 
are proving harmful for the imperilled 
turtles. The WWF seems to share the 
view that the US move addresses an 
international concern for endangered 
turtles, considered a global resource, 
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and, therefore, subject to internation¬ 
al monitoring. 

T he Indian environmentalist counter¬ 
point to the US view is that extruder 
nets that prevent turtles from being haul¬ 
ed up during deep-sea fishing are far too 
expensive to be used by poor Indian 
fishermen. Conservationist measures, 
they say, are unlikely to succeed unless 
the participation of the underprivileged 
is ensured. Anil Agarwal, director, Cen¬ 
tre for Science and Environment, New 
Delhi, suggests the creation of a global 
fund "to help the poor to move into 
environmentally-responsible liveli¬ 
hoods". The idea is to help the poor — 
nations and individuals — to acquire 
environment-friei dly technologies and 
compensate them for giving up 
ecologically-harmful sources of income. 

But the most scathing criticism of the 
US stand is the charge of pursuing a 
double-standard in the matter of preserv¬ 
ing other global resources. The country 
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ENVIRONMENT 


To troaden your 
snouloers, just slip 
into tne rigk style. 


Broad or peaked lapels and a torso 
cut are wonderful skoulder Lroadening 
kigkligkts. It's all in ‘Tke Stylist', OCM's catalogue of 
new dressing ideas, on display at leading outlets. 
OCM kas everytking. Rare Wool. Bl ends. Iweeds. Quality 
fakric exported tke world over. In a sympkony of colours, 
designs, textures and weaves. 

Wkat you won't find anywhere else. 


OCM 

SUITINGS 


A^ore than fine fabric. Seaeisofsryle. 



i.s being accused of causing infinitely 
more harm to planet earth by releasing 
harmful gases that deplete the ozone 
layer and add to global warming. Envi¬ 
ronmentalists fear that the fouling of 
such vital global resources as air and the 
atmosphere by the countries of industri¬ 
alised North is certain to have calamit¬ 
ous conquences in future. The fishing 
techniques of the South's poor fisherm¬ 
en might jeopardise a species, but 
industrial activities in the North threaten 
to obliterate entire countries and huge 
human settlements along with every 
other land-based biotic species. 

The threat to coastal India, 
Bangladesh, Pakistan and the whole of 
the Maldives is unscttlingly real. Scien¬ 
tists at the Antarctic Research Centre in 
Hobart, Australia, say that the Indian 
Ocean has risen by 3.55 cm in the last 25 
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years, and if it were to rise by another 50 
cm, the 1,191 Maldivian islands would 
he lost like the ancient Atlantis. 

And no longer is that just a science- 
fiction scenario. Nearly a third of the 
islands had been submerged by unprece¬ 
dented floods in 1987, and now a panel 
of UN scientists have said that the green¬ 
house gases and the resultant global war¬ 
ming could raise sea levels by as much 
as 91 cm by the next ccniuiy. Resear¬ 
chers say that the temperature of the Indi¬ 
an Ocean has already risen by O.S degree 
celcius. 

Will the WTO rein in the the West? 
The harm that their industries and 
lifestyles ate causing to global resources 
could prove catastrophic for people and 
animals in the coastal and low-lying 
areas of the world — including the 
favourite nesting places of the Ridley 
turtle which the US so eagerly wants to 
preserve. • 
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I.K. Gujral’s refiisal to toe Mulayam Singh Yadav’s 
line in UP has a ripple effect on ruling relationships 


I.K. Gujral met SusDAYon Monday, 20 October, a brilliantly sunny morning, just 
before he was to leave for France, Germany and Edinburgh. The implications of the 
BSP's withdrawal of support from the BJP government in UP were just .sinking in. "I 'm 
going to go by the book," he said when asked about what he was going to do about UP. 
"I am under a lot of pressure. But I ’m not going to play anyone’s tune. If there's a trial 
of strength, let there be one. IfKalyan Singh wins, let him." 

He thought for a while and added: 'Imaandari sirf rupai paise ki nahin hoti hain. 
(Honesty is not just about money )." 

He has to be given the credit for sticking by this conviction. 

The UP events — first, the decision of the Cabinet to impose President s Rule; then 
the .stormy Cabinet meetings (over II hours in all) on the issue; and, then, the 
collective change of mind of the government, allowing Kalyan Singh to form the 
government—have had a major impact on the future strategy of all political parties. 
Because all the actors have behaved in such uncharacteristic manners, some 
interesting questions have been thrown up: 

I Is I.K. Gujral really as weak as he is believed to be? 

■ Is Mulayam Singh Yadav as strong as he says he is? 

■ Is the BSP a homogeneous group? 

■ Is Sitaram Kesri the master of the Congress or just a figurehead who doesn 't know 
what is happening in his own backyard? 

Here is how the UP episode has forced relationships to change. 


The UP Chain 
of events has 
hadanuUor 
impact on the 
future strategy 
ofaiipoiiticai 
parties. And 
hasforeed 
reiathmships 
to change 
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LK. Gujral and Sitaram Kesri 

T his was a first. Ever since he took over as Prime Minister. I.K. Gujral has listened. And the Congress president 
has dictated. However, for the first time, Gujral didn’t do as Ke.sri ordered. 

Even after the President turned it down, Kesri was keen to impose President's Rule in UP. But because his Cabi¬ 
net would not let him, Gujral had to say ‘No’. Kesri' s first reaction was to mutter, "This is very unfortunate.’’ He would 
not say unfortunate for whom; but Gujral knew. He called Kesri and pleaded his case. But for once, he needn’t have 
bothered. There was no way Kesri was grting to risk his position as Gujral’s Keeper by bringing down the government. 
Not yet, anyway. 

But Kesri let Gujral sweat it out. Whereas .Sharad Pawar gave a statement assuring the United Front (UP) that the 
Congress would not withdraw support over UP, Kesri kept mum. It was when Pranab Mukherjee briefed the press at 
4.(X) pm on 23 October, that one knew what Kesri was planning. 

’Of course we are not going to withdraw," said Mukherjee. It wasn’t so obviou.s at Race Course Road. 

But it is not just Gujral who should be worried. Even Kesri has a lesson to learn from the UPerisis: the Gujral-Kesri 
equation is not going to be the same after this. Gujral has learnt that once in a while, he can say ‘No’. And get away 

with it. . 

Whereas earlier, he had thought, if he kept Kesri happy, he need not worry about the rest of the UF. Again, this is a 
fallacy that the events of 19—22 October has exposed. Gujral has realised that he cannot afford to ignore the regional 
parties and blindly obey Kesri. 

For his part, the Congress president knows that he really can’t do another Devc Gowda on Gujral and pull the plug. 
Let alone the other parties, even Congressmen may not rally behind him this time. It would be in Gujral’s interest to 
make the mtrst of this crisis and insist on the cttordinalion committee between the UF and the Congress. 

The next crisis before Gujral is the Jain Commission report. The Congress has asked him to tabic the report in the 
coming ses.sion of Parliament. This is bound to antagonise the DMK. Earlier, it seemed as if Gujral would have proba¬ 
bly decided in favour of the Congress. 

Now, it remains to be seen if he does another UP on Kesri; and gets away with it. 

I.K. OiUral (■•ri): cannot alfdnl to ignore tho regional partloa and Mindly obey Kesri 
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Mulayam Singh 
Yadav and The Rest 
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M ulayam Singh Yadav, the Samajwadi Party (SP) 
leader, could not have asked for more—the tim¬ 
ing and the configuration was just right for him. 
All indicators pointed towards a smooth victory. 

For instance, an obviously eager Governor, Romesh 
Bhandari, to bail him out; the Left parties, a major Constitu¬ 
ent of the United Front (UF), to see his point of view. Besi¬ 
des, another opportunity to prove his ‘secular’ credentials 
by taking a public stand against communal forces. 

Yet, when Mayawati, the Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) 
leader withdrew support from the BJP, instead of getting 
credit for taking a principled stand, Mulayam Singh found 
himself isolated in the UF. Everything canu crashing 
down like a house of cards. Miscalculation or mischief— 
SP leaders were not too sure. 

And this time, Mulayam Singh*Yadav had reasons to 
feel cheated. 

When L.K. Advani’s Rath Yatra went through UP, 
instead of letting Mulayam Sin^h Yadav arrest Advani in 

What left SP leaders really hurt 
was the CPI(M)’s ahandonment 
of their cause. Harkishen Singh 
Suifeet was in Canada. Jyeti 
Basu endorsed the vote 
on the floor of the House and the 
installation of the Kalyan Singh 
government. This was the great 
betrayal 


UP, V.P. Singh gave the opportunity to Laloo Yadav. 
Since then Mulayam ha.s been losing chances one after the 
other. 

Two years ago. in 1995, when the BSP withdrew sup¬ 
port from Mulayam Singh’s government. President’s Rule 
was clamped almost immediately. "What is different 
about this situation? Why was Kalyan Singh given 48 
hours to prove majority?" asks Sitarani Yeehury. CPI(M) 
politburo member. The. question is legitimate. 

Mulayam thought he had allies in Prime Minister I.K. 
Gujral and home minister Indrajit Gupta. There is no rea¬ 
son to question the secular credentials of tliese two leaders. 
Nor do they have a reputation for devious politics. 

But Mulayam Singh soon realised he was alone. While 
Indrajit Gupta was anxious to fight conununalism, he did¬ 
n’t want to do so by violating the Constitution of India. In 
fact, the home ministiy didn’t even put up a proposal to the 
Cabinet, based on the Governor’s report, that die govern¬ 
ment in UP be dissolved. 
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When Mulayam walked out of the Cabinet meeting, 
realising he had lost the battle initially all his anger was 
directed against I.K. Gujral. 

It was later that the focus shifted to why his allies had 
deserted SP in their hour of crisis. "Whatever happened in 
UP was a fallout of a weak political leadership," lashed out 
an angry SP leader. 

Anyhow, to SP it is not Gujral they need to work on, but 
Kesri. For that’s where "real power" lies. 

But what really hurt SP leaders was the CPI(M)’s aban¬ 
donment of their cause. CPI(M) general secretary Harkish- 
en Singh Suijeet was in Canada. Jyoti Basu endorsed the 
vote on the floor of the House and the installation of the 
Kalyan Singh government. This was the great betrayal. 

While Mulayam was licking his wounds in silence, par¬ 
ty spokesperson Amar Singh was biting about the 
CPI(M). "What have Jyoti Basu and Sitaram Yechury got 
to lose? They are not fighting the BJP on the streets. In any 
case, when have they ever helped us win elections?" 


Jitendra Prasada’s (right) 
gamble in Calcutta at the CWC 
polished paid dfh he had 
mustered a strong lobby within 
the Congress. Kesri realised 
that it would not be as easy to 
sackPrasada as he had thought 

The CPI(M) was quick to do a course correction. After 
he returned, Su^eet blamed the UF for everything and said 
President’s Rule should have been imposed immediately 
after Mayawati withdrew support. 

Chan^babu Naidu. the UF convenor followed up with 
a call to Mulayam on behalf of Jyoti Basu explaining their 
stand. According to party sources, Mulayam has now been 
pacified. 

However, for Mulayam, the CPI is still suspect. While 
A.B. Bardhan, CPI general secretary, held a press conferen¬ 
ce where he shed copious tears for Mulayam’s diletiuna, 
the defence minister and SP leaders were not convinced. 
Why did Indrajit Gupta give time to Kalyan Singh to prove 
majority in the state? Others tried explaining. "Indrajit 
Gupta was the party general secretary, when after the Ayo- 
dhya demolition, Mitrasen Yadav, the CPI UP state presi¬ 
dent, walked away with a major chunk of CPI members 
over to Mulayam," said an SP party worker. "Since then, 
Gupta has been bitter with Mulayam," he added. 

This has left Mulayam and Co., wary of the CPI. "We 
now realise we are alone in our battle against commu- 
nalism," says Amar Singh. 

And willy-nilly it is now the Congress party that seemed 
to have extended support to a ‘secular’ party like SP in its 
fight against communal forces. Sources say that long meet¬ 
ings have'already taken place between Kesri and Mulayam 
and both parties are eager to throw their common enemy 
—the BJP—out. 


Sitaram Kesri and 
Jitendra Prasada 


W hen the UP Congress split, the Congress presi¬ 
dent muttered that he knew who was responsible 
for it and that person would pay for it. When 
the media speculated that Kesri was referring to Jitendra 
Prasada, former UP-PCC chief and party vice-president, 
Kesri did not contradict the reports. 

In Uttar Pradesh, Prasada fumed in indignation. It was 
not because of him that the party had split. But because 
Kesri had imposed the unpopular N.D. Tiwari on the state 
unit. 

One of the many devious reasons why Kesri appointed 



Tiwari was that he wanted to teach Prasada a lesson. He 
knew that the two did not get along. And Kesri had been 
itching to get even with Prasada ever since h»s vice- 
president supported such Kesri here noires as Sharad 
Pawar and Ghulam Nabi Azad in the CWC elections. 

It was now time for Pawar to return the favour. He imme¬ 
diately issued statements to the press, countering Kesri's 
allegations. 

And later, when BJP won the trust vole, Pawar called 
Prasada in Lucknow and suggested that he should do some¬ 
thing about Kesri. Prasada toyed with the idea, but turned 
down the suggestion that he should take over the Congre.ss. 

Later, when the vice-president came to Delhi, he met 
other well-wishers such as Pranab Mukherjec and Rajesh 
Pilot. He knew be could count on others such as Digvijay 
Singh, A.K. Antony, Ghulam Nabi Azad, Nawal Kishore 
Sharma, R.K. Dhawan, G. Venkataswamy and, of course, 
the Sharad Pawar and Narasimha Rao k>bby. 

This is a calculation that even Kesri had made. Pra- 
sada's gamble in Calcutta at the CWC polls had paid off; 
he had mustered a strong lobby within tl^c Congress. Kesri 
realised that it would not be as ca.sy to sack Prasada as he 
had thought. 

More to the point, there was also speculation that there 
.might be a repetition of Lucknow in Delhi. 

Which is why when Prasada called on Kesri after he 
returned from UP, he was greeted with a warm smile. • 

M^4ta4|gtor4MMr4f^ 
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The Cabinet decided on one course of action on 21 
October. On 22 October, it reversed its decision. Here 
is the inside story of how the government changed its mind 
on UP and allowed Kalyan Singh to form his government 

I n rcstrospect, the phone-call made sense. 

At that time, however, it seemed as if the 
newly-appointed Uttar Pradesh Congress 
Committee (UPCC) chief was a bit too 
enthusiastic about his new job. Barely a 
few hours after he had been appointed, N.D. 

Tiwari was on the phone to Lucknow; Had 
Mayawati met (Romesh) Bhandari yet? he 
asked. And then ordered, "Find out. I’m told 
she's a.sked for an appointment." 

This was on 17th October. Two days 
before Mayawati withdrew support to Bharatiya 
Janata Party’s (BJP) government in Uttar 
Pradesh. 

Later, it transpired that Bahujan Samaj Par¬ 
ty's (BSP) Kanshi Ram had in fact consulted the 
Congress president before he pulled the plug. 

The minute Kanshi Ram put the phone down, 

Kesri made a few calls himself and swung into 
action. Where earlier, it had taken him well over 
two-and-a-half months to decide on the UP PCC 
chief, the decision was taken almost overnight. 

Kesri, it seemed, had a plan. 

Actually, as he told cronies, he was merely ful¬ 
filling V.P. Singh’s dream: to bring all die UF 
constituents together in a regional alliance to 
keep the BJP at bay. But under the leadership of 
the Congress. For this, he put N.D. Tiwari in posi¬ 
tion. Kesri reasoned that as a Brahmin, Tiwari 
would be in a position to get the BJP upper caste 
votes back into the Congress; whereas Kalytm 
Singh, an OBC would have to face the combined 
strength of the Janata Dal, and the Samajwadi 
Party. 

That is where he made his flrst mistake. Caste- 
factors aside, he had not reckoned on Tiwari’s 
unpopularity. "He (NDT) split the Congress to 
form his own party," said the thenCmigressMLA 
Naresh Aggarwal. "How can Kesri m^ someo¬ 
ne like him the PCC chief?" he asked. 

Later, when the UT Covonor gave the BJP 48 
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Atthough 
Congress did 
not withdraw 
support from 
theUnited 
front after the 
UP crisis, 
Gidrai knows 
only too weii 
that he cannot 
afford another 
UP.Oreise, 
he’liloseDeihi 



hours to prove its majority, Kesri was sure that 
he could cobble a codition together that he did 
not object to. That was his second mistake. 

It was only afterwards, on the 20th, when 
Naresh Aggarwal left the Congress that Kesri 
started screaming. It is ironic Aat most the 
upper-castes left die Congress along with Aggar¬ 
wal, worried that an alliance with the BSP might 
adversely affect their votes in the constituencies. 
Kesri’s plan backfired with a vengeance. 
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Predictably, he blamed the United Front: "If 
Gujral had imposed President’s Rule in'UP 
instead of giving Kalyan Singh a chance, none of 
this would have happened." 

He then made a call to Race Course Road and 
gave Gujral an ultii?iatum. ''Maine usko bahut 
daanta (I pulled him [Guiral] up)," he said. Kes- 
^ ri’s logic was simple: Aggarwal and Co. had left 
^ the Congress on the assurance that they would 
all be ministers. He would make sure that there 
was no government. 

Gujral then begari to make his own calls. He 
had already spoken to CPl(M)*s Sitaram Yechu- 
ry in Bhubaneswai on the 19th. Yechury at that 
time had advocated President’s Rule in the state. 
However, Gujral and his home minister, Indrajit 
Gupta, decided against it. They instead wanted 
to give democracy a 48-hour chance. They 
believed the BJP would never be able to win the 
vote. 

B ut democracy as practised in die lawns of 
India International Centre is different from 
that followed in Uttar Pradesh. The BJP did 
'manage’ to win the trust vote. As a result, not 
only (Ud Gujral alienate the CPI(M) ^and the 
Samajwadi Party; he also knew that he would 
have to face a very angry Kesri. 

Early on 2ist morning, he called for a mee¬ 
ting. Apart from Gujral, Indrajit Gupta, P. Chi- 
\ dambaram; Murasoli Maran, Jaipal Reddy and 
jYcchuiy were present. Every l^f-hour, there 


was a call from the Raj Bhavan in Lucknow with 
an uixiate on the proceedings in the Bidhan 
Sabha. "What do I do now," Gujral asked. It was 
clear by then that the BJP would win the vote. 
Bhandari had in fact told them that Kalyan Singh 
had secured 222 votes — even before the count¬ 
ing began 

The possibility of dismissing the Kalyan 
Singh government and placing it under suspend¬ 
ed animation was discussed. Gujral seemed in 
favour of this when it was pointed out that the 
BJP would definitely appeal to the Supreme 
jCourt which would in all probability reinstate 
the government. At which point, the Prime Mini¬ 
ster would have had to resign on moral grounds. 

Yechury insisted that it was now too late to 
impose President’s Rule in UP and left. Indrajit 
Gupta, however, understood what was troubling 
the Prime Minister. He wondered if it was possi¬ 
ble to get the Governor to recommened imposi¬ 
tion of President’s Rule. 

Later that evening when the Cabinet met to 
take a decision on UP, the Governor's note was 
read out. Interestingly, for perhaps the first time, 
the home minister did not send a recommenda¬ 
tion of President’s Rule to the Cabinet. He mere¬ 
ly carried Bhandari’s note with him. 

Gujral added his pleas as a postscript Jaipal 
Reddy asked him if he was speaking for himself 
or if he was being prompted by ‘some 
quarters’. Siince this was too close to the mark, 
Gujral lost his cool. "Are you tiying to cross- 


The BJP did 
'manage’ to 
win the trust 
vote. Asa 
result, not only 
didGiqral 
alienate the 
CPI(M) and 
the SP, he also 
knew that he 
would have to 
faceaveiy 
angiy Sitaram 
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examine me?" he asked Reddy. "I am 
not that type of a person. I speak with res¬ 
ponsibility." he ^ded. Reddy, who was 
only trying make polite conversation, 
was shocked into momentary silence. 

Later, the Prime Minister spoke of 
'political compulsions’. Mulayam 
Singh Yadav nodded sympathetically. 
In the end, the Cabinet was divided into 
two: the three Samajwadi Party mini¬ 
sters and, for some reason, Janata Dal’s 
R.L. Jalappa, were in favour of Presi¬ 
dent’s Rule. The southern and regional 
parties were against it. 

Regardless, the note which the home 
secretary K. Padmanabbaiah carried to 
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Rashtrapati Bhavan recommended the 
imposition of article 356 on UP. 

It was when the President turned 
down the Cabinet’s recommendation 
that Gujral’s panic turned into a very 
real fear. Since it was 2.45 am by the 
time the President’s answer reached 
them, a panicky Gujral attempted to buy 
some time. "Let’s talk it over in the mor¬ 
ning," he suggested. 

E arly next morning, he received calls 
from Chandrababu Naidu, Jyoti 
Basu and Prafulla Kumar Mahanta. The 
diree were together in Guwahati and had 
already held a telephonic ctmference 


with Yechuiy in Delhi. "What have you 
told them in Delhi?" asked Basu. Yechu- 
ry replied that he had told Gujral he 
favoured President’s Rule imme^atdy 
after the BSP withdrew; but once the 
government had been given a chance 
there was no way the process could be 
reversed. Ttiis seemed to be the unanim¬ 
ous opinion in Guwahati as well. 

After which all duee called Gujral. 
"What do I do about Kesri?" asked each 
one. Blante it on the President he was 
told. Later, Karunanidhi also dialled 
Delhi. For obvious reasons, none of the 
four chief ministers favoured Ardcle 
356. The BJP leaders had already discus-^ 
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sed the possibility of creating a similiir 
break-down of law and order in each and 
every state Assembly where the UP was 
in power, if UP was put under Presi¬ 
dent’s Rule. 

At the Cabinet meeting at 11 am, Guj- 
ral told Mulayam what the others had 
recommended. "Why are you listening 
to what Kaninanidhi has to say about 
Lucknow?" retorted Mulayam. "If there 
is a crisis in Tamil Nadu, will you listen 
to him or me?" 

When the Cabinet broke for lunch, it 
seemed as if the Cabinet could reverse 
its decision. Ram Vilas Paswan, Srikan- 
t Jena and Jaipal Reddy were sent to 
explain things to Kesri. The Congress 
president refused to back down. "If you 
send it back, the President will have no 
choice but to sign it," he told them. 
Gearly, Kesri • had got someone to 
explain the Constitution to him. 

After they left, Kesri realised that the 
Cabinet was not going to listen to him. 
Immediately he softened his stand and 
told the press that since this was a consti¬ 
tutional crisis and not a political crisis, 
he would, of course, not interfere. 

However, Mulayam Singh Yadav 


HlolairamSIntfi Yadav: was 
adama n t oa hapoalag P r a a ldaat’a 
nalalallP 




remained adamant. When the Cabinet 
met again at 5.30 pm, he insisted that 
both the Congress and the CPI(M) were 
supporting his stand. If outsiders were 
willing to support him, why wasn’t the 
UP ready to fight the communal forces, 
he demanded. 

This went on till 7.00 pm when the 
meeting was interrupted. Yechury had 
called and wanted to speak to Reddy. 
Instead of Reddy, the Prime Minister 
went out of the room and took the call. 

"What is your party’s stand?" he 
asked. Yechury inform^ him that the 
CPl(M) was against imposing Presi¬ 
dent’s Rule. A visibly relieved Uujral 
then asked him if he could repeat this to 
the Cabinet where Mulayam was busy 
extolling on the fact that the CPI(M) sup¬ 
ported Au view. 

But Gujral was still worried about the 
fact that he would look slightly foolish if 
the Cabinet reversed its decision. At 
which point it was decided to take the 
legal way out and bring in the attorney- 
general. Ashok Desai’s views on the 
matter were already known. "Once he 
turns it down, it would be easy for the 
Cabinet to reverse its decision," Gujral 
was told. 


N.D. Tlwarl: Ml appotntiiimrt M 
tiM UP Conglwss chi«r rMuftad In 
thnsplH 

T he Prime Minister went back to the 
meeting and read out from a note he 
had made while talking to Yechury on 
the phone. A red-faced Mulayam was 
stunned that the CPl(M) had actually 
sent a written recommendation to the 
Prime Minister without even consulting 
him. He walked out in a huff, followed 
by theotherSamajwadi Party ministers 
— Janeshwar Mishra and Beni Prasad 
Vcrma. 

The Cabinet reversed its earlier deci¬ 
sion. Balwant Singh Ramoowalia, the 
UF’s favourite courier boy was des¬ 
patched to tell Kesri. When he reached, 
Gujral was already on the phone to the 
Congress president trying to give his 
side of the story. 

Although the next day PranabMuk- 
heijee announced at a party briefing that 
the Congress did not withdraw support 
with the same regularity it changed its 
clothes, Gujral knows only too well that 
he cannot afford another UP. 

Or else, he’ll lose Delhi. • 
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Hie age of 
alliances 


Indian democracy is at the crossroads as 
coalition governments become the order of the day 

W hoever heard of being instance, of Mayawati and Kalyan 

chief minister by rota- Singh being chief minister in turns for 
tion? And, whoever six months each with a year-end review 
has seen' the Union was tried out after Mayawati had 

Cabinet reverse its destroyed sovemments of the Bharatiya 
decision on the President's urging? The 
best and worst of coalition governments 
were demonstrated last fortnight confir¬ 
ming older fears and bringing new 
lessons. 


What went wrong? 

The experinnent in Uttar Pradesh, for 


instance, of Mayawati and Kalyan 
Singh being chief minister in turns for 
six months each with a year-end review 
was tried out after Mayawati had 
destroyed governments of the Bharatiya 
Janata Party and of Mulayam Singh 
Yadav. 

Few expected this arrangement to 
last. Prakash Karat of the Communist 
Party of India (Marxist) called it 
"opportunistic" and designed to "grab 
power" and, before it broke, Devendra 
Swaroop Aggarwal of the Rashtriya 
Swayamsevak Sangh was as scathing. 
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"Mayawati," he had said, "because ot 
her aggression, partisan use of power 
and, through mostly demonstrablemea¬ 
sures, to serve what she calls the Dalit 
cause, has alienated the whole society 
—resulting in a Dalit vs all polarisation. 
And the BJP, by being a partner in 
government, and not openly oppo¬ 
sing/criticising her measures, is being 
seen as a collaborator." 

BJP president L.K. Advani wouldn't 
accept it then and, possibly not now 
either. He admitted, "The Uttar Pradesh 
coalition is far below the [ideal] level." 
But he added in justification, "The BJP 
has always been very concerned about 
the sharp divide that has developed in 
UP between the upper castes and the 
Dalits in the past few years, and when 
we opted for this kind of alliance, our 
concern was primarily social and only 
secondarily political." 

The argument was used—in the con¬ 
text of Hindu-Sikh unity — to fight the 
Punjab elections with the Akalis and to 
join their government even though the 
Akalis could have come to power on 
their own. This was first tried in the 
1977 general elections after the lifting of 
Emergency. 

But can being in government together 
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unite society? Punjab may seem to show 
that, except Hindu-Sikh relations were 
never so bad after Haryana and 
Himachal Pradesh were carved out of it 
in 1966. More Sikhs than Hindus died in 
terrorism. Nor is Parkash Singh Badal 
chief minister by rotation. He runs a sta¬ 
ble government. 

Mayawati, on the other hand, rivened 
society by misusing the law protecting 
Dalits against non-Dalits and forcibly 
installing busts of Babasaheb Ambed- 
kar in non-Dalit localities leading to 
riots. 

Advani defended her then, saying, "1 
saw that the law was invoked many 
more times in Mulayam Singh*s time.” 
And the first reaction of 
the BJP spokesman in 
Delhi after the BSP pull¬ 
ed out of the UP govern¬ 
ment was, "We will try a 
third experiment with 
them." 

These may be said to 
prevent further alienation 
of Dalits who vote sizeab- 
1y but it does not advance 
the case that being in 
government together like 
in UP unites society. "It 
was a classical non¬ 
functioning coalition,” 
said sociologist Rajni 
Kothari. 

At the Centre 

Possibly the reverse was 
true here. One advantage 
of a coalition government 
is curbing the "excesses 
of prime ministerial 
government" and "restor¬ 
ing the importance of the 
Cabinet". 

You could argue after last fortnight’s 
events that Prime Minister Inder Kumar 
Gujral was weak and bullied by his Cabi¬ 
net colleagues into sending the first Cabi¬ 
net note to the President, K.R. Naraya¬ 
nan, recommending President's Rule in 
UP, and that this shows up the weakness 
of a coalition government. 

You could also argue that the reversal 
of the Cabinet decision, on Narayanan’s 
advice, reveals its weakness, and that 
this may, being unprecedented, set off a 
trend and somehow tilt the scales in 
favour of a future President faring off 
the Prime Minister. 

What if, on the other hand, the Prime 
Minister had been a one-paity PM like. 


say, Indira Gandhi, who ruled over "her" 
Cabinet? Very likely there would be Pre¬ 
sident’s Rule in UP today. But this time, 
at the end of the first Cabinet meeting, 
Indrajit Gupta was alone but undaunh^ 
in opposing imposition of Article 3S6 
and carried a dissent note from his party 
to the second one. 

Jyoti Basu, meanwhile, was telephon¬ 
ing A.B. Bardhan of the Communist Par¬ 
ty of India persistently since mid- 
aftemoon on the day of the second Cabi¬ 
net meeting and putting pressure on 
Mulayam Singh not to be adamant about 
President’s Rule. 

H.D. Deve Gowda was threatening to 
resign, M. Karunanidhi was bearing 



down, Prafulla Mahanta said 'no’ and 
there were reports that Chandfababu 
Naidu, the new strongman in the UP 
with Laloo Prasad Yadav gone, would 
be flying in. This supra-Cabinet saved 
the day. Another President in another 
situation may have acted possibly 
different. 

The weak PM 

What if the Prime Minister had acted 
instead? There may have been a revolt in 
the Cabinet rocking the UF government 
itself. As it is Mulayam Singh Yadav 
walked out of the second Cabinet mee¬ 
ting. Also, apart from his personality, 
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I.K. Bttinil: cmmandliig Hit Imt Mqiport 

Inder Gujral can do little. 

"Firstly." says Advani. "the two prin¬ 
cipal parties supporting this coalition, 
that is, the Congress and the CPl(M), arc 
outside " Congress president Sitaram 
Kesri threatened to withdraw support if 
the UP government wasn’t dismissed 
and the CPI(M) was unhappy that the 
government hadn’t been dismissed the 
day Mayawati withdrew support. "The 
second factor is that the leader of this 
coalition who is a Prime Minister is per¬ 
haps among the leaders in the govern¬ 
ment who have the least support. Per¬ 
haps he has been chosen because of 
that," Advani asserted. 

This is why Gujral could be shouted 
down by Sharad Yadav during presenta- 
ion of the women’s reservation Bill in 
Parliament and heckled at a Janata Dal 
meeting. Heads of Western coalition 
governments are not as powerless 
because they usually represent the larg¬ 
est or anchorage party of the coalition 
that has attracted other, like-minded but 
smaller parties. The Left Front govern¬ 
ment in West Bengal anchored by the 
CPl(M) and headed by Jyoti Basu fol¬ 
lowed this principle* aiid has ruled unin¬ 
terruptedly for 20 years. 

Working coalitions 

That longevity is partly courtesy Jyoti 
Basu. "He is a today a standing example 
to all of us because of his maturity, admi¬ 
nistrative skill and the art of maintaining 
homogeneity among his coalition ■part¬ 
ners," says former Prime Minister ^ve 
Gowda. 

55 


Still. Basu was disallowed by his par¬ 
ty from becoming Prime Minister of the 
UP government even after considerable 
effort from V.P. Singh and others. Nor 
did the CPI(M) join it. Why? Because 
party bosses felt leading or joining a 
government with only their present 
strength of MPs would not enable the 
implementation of their policies and 
programmes. 

"See what is happening to the United 
Front government," says Karat of the 
CPI(M). He points to the dropping of the 
Insurance Regulatory AuAority Bill 
and the dithering over hiking of oil pri¬ 
ces that pushed the oil pool deficit at the 
end of the last fmanci^ year to over Rs 
18,000 crore. 

Deve Gowda mentions-the troubles 
over implementing the Fifth Pay 



Commission recommen¬ 
dations. "Even though all- 
the 13 political parties in 
this coalition accepted 
the common minimum 
programme for smooth 
functioning," explains 
Gowda, "it is very diffi¬ 
cult for some of them to 
totally neglect their basic 
ideological principles." 

He believes these con¬ 
flicts can be avoided if 
coalition partners go to 
the polls with an agreed 
set of policies and pro¬ 
grammes. "That way the 
electorate will have ah 
opportunity to come to its 
own decisions," he says. 
"Therefore, 1 am keen to 
forge a pre-election 
coalition." 

So are the others. Atal Behari Vaj¬ 
payee spoke of pre-election coalition in 
1991 and again in 1996 and he and Adva¬ 
ni had grand plans with their alliance 
with the Bahujan Samaj Party that has 
come asunder. But the BJP’s ties with 
the Haryana Vikas Party, the Akali Dal 
and the Shiv Sena arc intact despite 
strains. 

The Congress that was shaken with 
the split of its party unit in UP has an 
arrangement with Laloo Prasad Yadav's 
Rashtriya Janata Dal and is hopeful of 
tying up with the BSP to wreak vengean¬ 
ce on the BJP. "No leader is the tallest," 
says Deve Gowda. "Everyone has his 
own area of influence. Every political 
party is tying up with someonb or the* 
other. Coalition governments are 
inevitable." 

Nor have they worked well so far — 
with exceptions. Professor Kothari’s 
solution is to have a couple of quick elec¬ 
tions. "Something will emerge from 
this." he says. "There have been seven 
elections in Japan in the past seven 
years. Mrs Thatcher held three elections 
in two years to consolidate her position." 

llie cheaper Indian way to one-party 
rule for a while now has been to break 
other parties. The BJP lost its innocence 
doing this last fortnight in UP. Its sights 
ate set on Gujarat. If they have ^n 
lowered in Delhi it may be out of tempo¬ 
rary deference for men like Indngit 
Gupta. The best and worst of coalition 
governments have perhaps yet to 
come. • 
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Chinese chequers 

The Sino-US summit will be crucial for both countries 



Nearly a week before the anival in the US 
of Gitna’s top leader Jiang Zemin, the Ame¬ 
rican administration and'indeed the eniiip 
foreign policy establishment is agog as 
niever before during the five years of the 
Clinton presidency. There is no doubt about 
America’s keen desire to make the Sino-US 
summit — the first since the Tiananmen 
Square incident—a "big success". 

For his part, Jiang, who is China's President, general secre¬ 
tary of the Chinese Communist Party and chairman of its Mili¬ 
tary Control Commission, has made no bones about the fact 
that he is seeking nothing short of a "strategic partnership" 
with the US. In a rare interview to an American newspaper, tie 
has told The Washington 
Post that China and the US 
"share the responsibility for 
preserving world peace and 
stability” and should, there¬ 
fore, act in concert. 

This, however, is easier 
said than done. For while the 
US does want to deepen and 
broaden its relationship with 
the world’s "rising power", it 
is also beset with several pre¬ 
dicaments, mostly of its own 
making. One of these relates 
to Tibet. Spurred by the 
mounting support for the 
Tibetan cause and The Dalai 
Lama, especially from Holly¬ 
wood, the secretary of state, 

Madeleine Albright, has pro¬ 
mised to appoint a "special 
coordinator" to oversee 
America’s Tibet policy. 

China has deeply resented 
this. But Albright is being 
held to her promise to 
appoint the Tibet poli¬ 
cy coordinator before the deadline of 1 
November when Jiang will still be on US soil. 

No less* troublesome are American con 
cems about human rights in China, alleged 
persecution of religious groups th^ and. of 
course, China’s record in the realm of nuclear 
and missile proliferation. American human 
rights groups as well as supporters of Tibetan 
autonomy and religious fr^om have served 
notice that demonstrations would dog Jiang 
wherever he might go in the 




The American 
administration is 
extremely keen to 
make the Sino-US 
summit—the first 
since the 

Tiananmen Square 
incident—a "big 
success" 


However, Clinton ,and his advisers 

seem confident of carefully steering through the troubled 
waters. An indication that this is not a vain hope is already avai¬ 
lable. The Republican majority in Congress has agreed to 
defer voting on a series of private measures directed against 
China until after Jiang has departed from American shores. 

Authoritative American sources also forecast that before 
Jiang embarks on his crucial journey, Beijing might ease Ame¬ 
rican human rights concern by freeing some of the imprisoned 
dissidents, hopefully including Wei Jingsheng and Wang 
Dan. It is in the critical nuclear area, however, that the two 
countries are likely to make the biggest advance. In fact, the 
liftingof the US ban on the supply of civilian nuclear technolo¬ 
gy to China, in operation since 1985, might become the centre¬ 
piece of US-Chiiia parleys. 

US officials engaged in 
hectic negotiations in the 
Chinese capital arc reported 
to have almost clinched a 
deal under which China will 
undertake not to sell conven¬ 
tional missiles to Iran nor to 
export nuclear technology or 
materia] to any other 
country. If this*document is 
ready before Jiang arrives in 
America, President Clinton 
will have no difficulty in 
overcoming an opposition to 
nuclear cooperation with 
China. 

This is so because Ameri¬ 
ca's extremely powerful and 
influential nuclear power 
industry, starved of orders at 
home and other markets, 
hopes to win exceptionally 
lucrative contracts from 
China which has an ambiti¬ 
ous programme to establish 
no fewer than 150 
nuclear power plants in the next 50 years. 
According to some estimates, American 
exporters of nuclear reactors might earn as 
much as US $20 billion by 2020. 


China* s money is talking loudly in another 
respect too. A Chinese mission, preceding 
Jiang, is buying from Boeing planes worth 
US $1.7 billion, thus mitigating criticism of 
the huge Chinese trade surplus with 
America. • 
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AP chief minister Chandrababu Naidu 's 
hi-tech schemes run into rough weather 


S ocial crusader Anna Hazare 
and computer wizard Bill 
Gates of Mircrosoft have 
both described Andhra 
Pradesh chief minister N. 
Chandrababu Naidu as "a man of 
action". However, during the last one 
year of his 2S*month-old regime, Naidu 
has been caught napping while a spate of 
scams surfaced. 

The latest one involves the sanction¬ 
ing of cheap government land for multi¬ 
national corporations at throwaway pri¬ 
ces. "While the indigenous IT compan¬ 
ies were ignored, the MNCs were favou¬ 
red by the Naidu government." says a 
local information technology 
entrepreneur. 

The grant of 160 acres of prime land 
to the Hitech City being constructed by 
the Mes L&T in collaboration with the 
state undertaking, Andhra Pradesh 
Industrial Infrastructure Corporation, 
has hit the headlines due to the govern¬ 
ment's hunky-dory relationship with the 
MNCs. Sources in the aggrieved indige¬ 
nous IT companies alleged that former 
chief secretaries M.S. Rajajee and S.R. 
Govindarajan were .behind the deal. 

The Hitech City, Naidu’s dream pro¬ 
ject, has 11 per cent government partici¬ 
pation. The major partner is L&T. The 
first phase is projected to cost Rs 80 
crore and involves 4 lakh sq.ft of built 
area. The overall project aims at con¬ 
struction on 6 million sq.ft at a cost of Rs 
1,500 crore. Launched three months 
ago, it is expected to be ready in another 
year's time. 

But L&T is yet to get complete posse.s- 
sion of the land, part of which was 
earlier allocated for the Software Tech¬ 
nology Park and the Hyderabad Softwa¬ 
re Industries Association. Adding to 
that, there is a campaign that some of the 
other MNCs like Wipro and BAAN had 
been given pnime plots at throwaway pri¬ 
ces earlier. Wipro was given land at Rs 
400 per sq.ya^ while the indigenous 
companies under HY-SIA had to shell 
outRs 1,200-Rs 1,800 per sq.yard. 

Thus, the future of IT industries in 
Hyderabad, which the chief minister 
fondly redefined as Cyberabad, has 
become uncertain. The STP recorded a 
V downslide in exports with a growth of 
121 per cent in 1996-97 as against 132 
2 jiiiercent in 1995-%. 


A fter the withdrawal of prohibition, 
the IT industry had nuide a beeline 
to AP from other parts of the country in 
view of various advantages. The state 
government is a major customer with 
projected annual investments of over R.s 
150 crore in hardware and software for 
administrative purposes. 

"The availability of trained IT profes¬ 
sionals and the human resources availa¬ 
ble from the state's eight universities, 28 
special training institutes and 40 R&D 
centres in Hyderabad was also a major 
incentive for the IT industry in AP," 
says STP director J. A. Chowdhary. 

The laptop chief minister has already 
begun computerisation of the admi¬ 
nistration with World Bank as.sistance 
of Rs 32 crore. However, Naidu could 
not usher in computerisation in the secre¬ 
tariat as most of the unions treated it as 
"labour hostile". 

As a result, although the govern¬ 
ment’s Andhra Pradesh Technology Ser¬ 
vices created software for ail applica¬ 
tions. they could hardly be put to use. Of 
the nearly 7.5 lakh files in the state secre¬ 
tariat, only 1.3 lakh were computerised 
in the last two years. Of the 20 lakh files 
in the entire state, hardly 5 lakh are 
paperless. 


The Naidu government’s efforts to 
induct MNCs and IT companies into die 
newly created Indian Institute of Infor¬ 
mation Technology had also backfired. 
Microsoft had come forward to set up a 
Microsoft School in the lUT. Oracle had 
also signed an MoU with the state 
government. But neither of diem was 
willing to participate in the running of 
the institute. 

Although over 40 chief executives of 
rr companies attended Naidu's meeting 
in Match, none of them so far has come 
forward to take up the reins of the IHT 
although the state government has 
already invested Rs 50 crore in its deve- 
Io{Hnent including a massive building of 
one lakh sq.ft near Hyderabad. 

Anticipating IT personnel to swarm 



in, construction activity has boomed in 
Madhapur for residential complexes. 
Film star Murlimohan in collaboration 
with some of the CM’s supporters have 
allegedly launched the posh Jayabheri 
estates scheme. 

Ironically, real estate prices have 
slumped in Madhapur to Rs 1,500 per 
sq.yard as against Rs 5,000 in Jubilee 
Hills, following the government's land 
acquisition spree in the former area, 
where ail IT units are to be concentrated. 

To win over his critics in the media, 
Naidu has offered to grant some more 
land to the six-acre Patrakar Nagar in the 
Madhapur area. While Cabinet mini¬ 
sters and important officials have been 
given laptops and cellphones, MPs and ^ 
MLAs are being trained in computen. 
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ChandrabalKillaiiltt: 
computer sawjr 



The laptop 
chief minister 
has begun 
computerisation 
of the 

administration 
with World 
Bank assistance 
ofRs32crore. 

However, 
unions at the 
state secretariat 
call it "labour 
hostile" 


'U 


Y, IGNORE? 


contmversy over ihe government oidcr 
directing all local bodies to channel their 
revenue earnings into the chief mini¬ 
ster's populist programme, Janmabhoo- , 
mi. This time opposition came not from 
the Congress but from one of the zillah 
parishad chairmen of Cuddapah, belong¬ 
ing to the ruling Telugu Desam Party. 

While the government is yet to wrig¬ 
gle out of the situation, Naidu is launch¬ 
ing new programmes to keep himself 
visible. All government information is 
now available on the Intra-net. "Some of 
the issues not known even to Cabinet 
ministers are now made public, causing 
the admini.stration a lot of hassle," says a 
principal secretary. 

Although the government had placed 
documents on the L&T issue at a meet¬ 
ing with the Opposition, Congress 
leaders could not attend it as their invita¬ 
tion was sent elsewhere. The Congress 
has charged Naidu of corruption 
because L&T has been awared many pro¬ 
jects in the state, including the Rs 
1,5(X)-crore Tirupati-Madras superhigh¬ 
way. A consortium of Malaysian compa¬ 
nies, including one owned by the son of 
Prime Minister Mahathir Mohamad, is 
participating in this project. 

After a demand by the Congress to dis¬ 
close the L&T deal papers, the chief 
minister hurriedly summoned the media 
to explain things. Earlier the APIIC and 
Iw&T had also addressed the press. 
Naidu lamented that the Opposition was 
coming in the way of the state's develop¬ 
ment. A senior journalist remarked, "Do 
not be apologetic hahugaru. You need 
not consult the Opposition at all." • 

OmMm 


Work for the JaMnabhooflii prograimne: mired in controvert 


Many IAS officers are using the Internet 
and Intra-net. Under the ‘Tele-villages’ 
programme, 30 villages arc to be linked 
to the global information system. 

E ven as Naidu yearned to imbibe cor¬ 
porate philosophy into his admi¬ 
nistration, he has not been successful 
except in setting up a Chief Minister’s 
Information Service- He has also intro¬ 
duced video conferencing with district 
collectors. But one collector in Telenga- 
na observed, "We are oinfident of not 
being bothered as we are aware of the 
CM’s choice of IAS officers for 
projection." 

A major setback for the adininistra- 
i tion has been the recent mix-up over the 
7 droui^t fund releases. There was also a 







Welcome ioBanJhavgarli. A National Park wilK a rich historical past. Compact, 
yel teeming with a spectacular variety of wildlife. The heart of Tiger Country where 
the king of the jungle can he spotted as frequently as 5-6 times a week. Explore the 
erstwkile hunting grounds of the royals where the first white tiger was captured hy the 
Maharaja of Rewa. Visit the ancient hill top fort, said to have heen huilt hy Hanuman’s 
army. Marvel at the 1 I-metre long reclining statue of Lord Vishnu in the forest. 
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Whtrs to stiy: White Tiger Forest Lodge: A cluster of well appointed cottages in keeping with the ambience of the jungle. Now to got there: 
237 Km from Khajuraho. which is also the neaiest airport. Convenient railheads are Jabalpur (164 km), Satna (120 km) and Umarla (35 km). 
Buses and taxis are available from Satna, Katni and Jabalpur. Temptetlono: We also offer alt'inclusivo packages to various de*«tinalions in 
MP from Ahmedabad, Bhopal. Calcutta. Delhi. Mumbai and Nagpur. For more Information and bookinga. oonUiei your naareat MPT oTfloe: 
AHMBDABAD: Hemkoot Complex. Ashram Road. Telefax: 6580395. BANGALORE: C/o Mrignayani Emporium. Pinto Tower. Residency Road. 
Tolefa> &582495- BHOPAL: 'Gangotri'. T.T, Nagar. Tel; 574289. 554340/42/43. Fax; 552384. E-mail:mpt/bhopalOdartmall.dartnet.com 
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Q F OR 'I HOS^t-: WHO WANT THE USUAL., WE HAVE SYl_.VAr 
ROCKY Hll.LS AND VERDANT TRAILS) 


Tract tigerB on elepkaiit tact, lite tte tings of yore. 

Or just tear a tird call. ^35citct tte deer graze. See an eagle soar. 

Bardtavgart. Just one of tte fascinating destinations to visit in magical, 

mystical Madtya Pradesli. Blessed ty nature. Sanctified ty faitt. Alive 1| ^ 

witk wildlife. So, for tte toliday of your life, don't go Nortt, Soutt, bahomavqahh# 

East or West. Mate it Madtya Pradest ttis time. ^ 

SKANHA 


BANOHAVQAFtH* 




CALCUTTA: 'ChitraKoot'. A.J.C. Bose Road. Tel; 2476543. Telefax; 2475855. CHENNAI: 
C/o Mrignayani Emporium. R.K. Mutt Road, Mylapore. Tel: 4942497. MUMBAI: World Trade 
Centre. Cuffe Parade. Colaba. Tel: 2187603. Telefax: 2160614 NAQPUH: Lokmat Bhawan, 
Wardha Road Telefax: 523374. NEW DELHI: Kanishka Shopping Plaza. Ashoka Road. 
Tel: 33411B7. 3366528. Fax; 3347264. PUNE: C/o Gurunath Traveio. 'Arthshilp'. Bajirao Road. 
Tel: 474356. 458371. Fax: 451870. 
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Goldie 

RUSH 


You can’t 
miss Goldie 
Hawn. Rather, you don’t. 
Especially, when the 
blue-eyed, blonde actress 
has come all the way 
down to Bombay to write 
the script for a new 
comedy partly based in 
India. So however hard 
she may have tried giving 
Bombay’s star-crazy 
paparaui the slip, 
innocent, bubbly Goldie 
who was accompanied by 
Ruby Wax and Jennifer 
Saunders, two top British 
comedy script-writers,' 
just couldn’t elude them. 

Right now, there isn’t 
much to write about on 
the film—it’s still in that 








hazy, nebulous state 
when anything can 
happen. But one thing is 
sure: with Saunders, 


author of the hit comedy 
Absolutely Fabulous on 
board, it’s bound to be 
absolutely fabulous. 


■' -fK-’ 


Now, whether that 
means taking a ‘Private’ 
dig at Indians is 
anybody’s guess. 


From the 

HERO’S 

MOUTH 


When Sunil 
Gavaskar 
talks about‘killer 
instinct’, what do you do? 
You listen, naturally. The 
little guy knows what he 
is talking about. Probably 
much more than the 
Lillee-Thomsons or the 
likes of Andy Roberts and 
Michael Holding. 
Remember that wet 
summer of ’79, when he 
was teaching Botham, 
Willis and Hendrick how 
not to bowl? Now, ten 
years on, Gavaskar talks 
precisdy on that 
‘deinpiacal’ instinct. 

^^n li 1 SHSfMSode chat 



show on ESPN-STAR 
Sports, Gavaskar — 
Beyond The Boundary, he 
talks to former 
All-England badminton 
champion Prakash 
Padukone, billiards ace 
Geet Sethi and, of course, 
ex-comrade Mohinder 


Amamath. An intelligent 
mix considering that none 
of them has that arrogant, 
fi^ lotdc that supposedly 
speaks of the killer 
instinct. 

But that’s Gavaskar, if 
you look beyond that 
sardonic smile. 


Filming A 

STIR 

It calls for 
guts, if 
nothing else. You don’t 
sit in Assam and question 
the ide(rfogy<oftlte ULFA 
movement But Bhaben •' 
Saikia’s film, 

Kalsandhya, does 
precisely that—it takes a 
long, hard look at the 
movement and the forces 
stoking militancy. 

IiiUospective in tone, 
the 90-minute film echoes 
with oblique allusions to 
the games corporates and 
die government play. 
Starting with a teacher’s 
death, the (dot diickens 
and runs d^ into the 
socio-political milieu, 
expiring the growth of 
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Roy OF 

HOPE 

■{[■ll The 

HHHI ‘Aashiqui’ 
boy is back in the news— 
after a very long time. 
Again, it's not for his 
acting. Rahul Roy has just 
announced that he is now 
planning to try his hand at 
directing. And, for his 

I TmxT\\m,MeraJootaHai 
Japani, he’s roped in all 
] the big names (since he 
i knows he can’t draw the 
: crowds on his own). 

- SudhakarBokhadewill 
( be producing the film, 
i while Jackie Shroff and 
Sanjay Dutt will be 
\ playing the lead roles. 

■ And a visibly excited Anu 
I Malik will be providing 
’ the music. 



Rahul Roy: Mvw say 
IMelcup 


For the moment 
though, Roy is keeping 
mum about the storyline. 
(Hopefully there’s one.) 
All that he’s prepared to 
say now is that the film is 
an "out and out 
entertainer". But after a 
string of flops, the rather 
Latin-looking Roy needs 
all the help he can. Of 
course, if the shoe fits. 




insolvency. 

With the movement at 
its height, the very 
topicality of ,the film, at its 
maiden screening at the 
State Film Festival in 
Calcutta between 10 and 
17 Noven^r, is bound to 
be keenly watched. As 


A.PATTA 


j part ofa‘Double Bill*, the 
festival will also feature 
Govind Nihalani’s 
Hazmr Chmrasi Ki Ma. 
The story of a family set 
against die Naxalite 
unrest in Calcutta of the 
Seventies, it’ll provide an 
interesting uibm 
counteipmnttothe 
ULFA’s jungle warfare in 
Assam. 


A SHERIFF RECALLS 


■HHH Chockalinga- 
m is a much, 
talked-about m an in 
Madras. He was 
Jayalalitha’s personal 
doctor and, well, 
conscience-keeper. 
Nothing much in that 
except she made him the 
267th Sheriff of Madras 
and, ironically, the last. 
Because, when 
Karunanidhi became CM, 
he scrapped the post. 


The Governor had wanted 
to know why a "staunch 
Congressman was 
nominated to this post". 
It’s an epithet 
Chockaiingam likes. As 
he say.s, he was always a 
Congressman "close to 
the Gandhi family and a 
personal friend of Rajiv" 
who tried in vain to 
appear before the Jain 
Commission. Why? 
Because, "Long before it 
became a fashion," he 



(Hint of any vendetta?) 
That should have put the 
lid on his enteiprises. It 
didn’t. Last month the 
hyper-acdve doc pushed 
himself into news widi his 
story. Memoirs Of The 
Last Sheriff Of Madras 
which, pr^ictably, 
recounts how Jayalalitha 
made him Sheriff. It also 
takes a dig at die late 
Chenna Reddy who 
fought with Jayalalitha 
ova* his appointment. 


says, "1 was the first to say 
that some tqi Indian 
politicians along with a 
godnaa nhad paid money 
to the LTTE to kill my 
friend Rajiv." 

Now, diat’s 

controversial enough to 
keep you riveted. And 
how about waiting for his 
next book? It will have 
some startling facts about 
the Rajiv Gandhi 
assassination untold yet 
to the Jain Commission. 
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OUT OF 
THE WOODS 

Will Veerappan surrender? He might, but on his 


own terms 


A t 3'celebration of India’s 
SOth year of independen¬ 
ce, the students of a 
Madras school were ask¬ 
ed to point out one of the 
biggest failures of the state. "Why 
couldn’t an elephant poacher and fore¬ 
st brigand be captui^ in the last IS 
years?" a.sked some students. The Vee¬ 
rappan affair stinks. And even children 
are appalled by it. 

It is disturbing that the Tamil Nadu 
and Karnataka governments are fall¬ 
ing over each other in trying to work 
out a package deal for his surrender. 
The criminal has inexplicably manag¬ 
ed to evade arrest during successive 
regimes. ‘ 

In the light of the mayhem he has 
wrecked — killing 130 people and 
over 2,000 elephants and destroying 
sandalwood worth crores—the toms 
of surrender offered to Veerappan are 
extraordinarily generous. 

The state has meekly conceded 
terms set by him, including protection 
for him and his gang, minimum confi¬ 
nement in a special camp and transfer 
of all cases from Karnataka to Tamil 
Nadu. What is really shocking is the 
urgency shown by the state govern¬ 
ment in accqrting Us terms. 

Three compariies of the Bcader 
Security Force with intensive training 
in jungle warfare were deployed to cap¬ 
ture Um dead or alive. But he was 
always one step ahead of Us pursuers. 
Union home minister Indrajit Gupta 
remarked-that Veoappan could not 
have eluded the d^iet widMXit the 
existence of "collusion". 

Veerappan survived and flourished 
because he was a defiant symbol of the 
nexus between politics and crime. His" 


network of well-paid informers includ¬ 
ed both politicians and policemen. 
Added to that, a section of the local 
press tried to portray him as a Robin 
Hood, as someone who seemed to be 
waging war against an uncaring 
est^lishment. 

According to official estimates, 
Veerappan and Us gang have so far 
extract^ 40,000 kilos of ivory from 
the killed ele|diants. They have smug¬ 
gled sandalwood worth about Rs 100 

VeerapiNin flourished 
oiring to the nexus 
beliveen politics and 
crime. Phis, the 
media’s succMsful 
poitinyalefhimasa 
Robin Hood waging war 
against the 
esiablishnieiit 


crore from the forests of Mysore, Dhar- 
mapuri, Salem and the Nilgiris. 

.A Karnataka government report 
claims diat he made around Rs 10 
crore illegally quarrying granite in 
die M.M. Hills forests. He made good 
use of Us ill-gotten wealth by buying 
off politicians of all shades and hues. 

io strong are Us connections that 
even after l^g arrested in Bangalore 
in 1986, Veerappan did not stay in 
custody for too long. Transferred to a 
fUtst guest house in Chamarajnagar 


on the special request of a politician 
who later became chief minister, he 
escaped conveniently. 

Veerappan’s role model is said to be 
the LTTE leader, V. Prabhakaran. 
Like him he trusts nobody, changes his 
forest hideout frequently and when cor¬ 
nered. talks about surrendering. 

To a certain extent R.R. Copal, the 
e<hUJr of Nakkeeran, was his sounding 
board. The Robin Hood image of Vee¬ 
rappan is a creation of Copal and his 
magazine and his video interview tele¬ 
cast on the DMK-controlled SUN TV 
on the eve of Tamil Nadu A.ssembly 
elections not only created a wave for 
the DMK but also increased the TRP 
of the satellite network. 

The Karunanidhi-led government 
has been accused of being soft towidds 
Veerappan because of the brigand's 
tirade against Jayalalitha. Ever since it 
came to power, the Special Task Force 
operation to nab Veerappan has almost 
ceased. 

According to former director- 
general of police W.I. Dewaiam, who 
headed the operation against him dur¬ 
ing Jayalalitha's regime, Veerappan 
was left with only five men, one .303 
rifle and two SLRs. But as soon as 
Karunanidhi became CM, his gang 
grew to 40 and it also managed to pro¬ 
cure double-barrelled guns. 

■ By suggesting that he would surren¬ 
der only to the Tamil Nadu govern¬ 
ment, Veerappan has strengthened the 
belief that he has sympathisers in the 
DMK. Initially, Karunanidhi wanted 
to sweep the Veerappan problem 
under the carpet but the brigand realis¬ 
ed that the best time for him to surren¬ 
der "with honour" was when Tamil 
Nadu was under DMK rule. 

So, he started kidnapping forest offi¬ 
cials and others in order to put pressure 
on the authorities. Veerappan loves to 
be in the limelight while negotiating 
and bargaining with the governments. 
Later, when he releases the hostages 
unconditionally, they come back and 
say that they were treated well by the 
bandit — a typical Stockholm 
syndrome. 

Today, Veerappan has become an 
embarrassment to the DMK govern¬ 
ment and C(^ has washed his hands 
of him. Now, it is up to Veerappan to 
risk a sutren^. But he can make big 
bucks from the books and films based 
on him and probably join politics. • 
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JUSTPOUfICS 


Dilip Parikh replaces Vaghela and brinkmanship wins the day in Gujarat 


I t was one of the ironies of contem¬ 
porary politics. Two governments 
collapsed in tandem last vreek: 
one in Gujarat, the other in UP. In 
Lucknow, Kalyan Singh got just 
two days’ time to prove his majority ^s- 
pite a concerted BJP cam¬ 
paign that it was a plot 
hatched by the central 
government to deny him 
a chance to form the 
government. 

In Gandhinagar chief 
minister Shankersinh 
Vaghela whose govern¬ 
ment was pulled down by 
the Congress, kept on say¬ 
ing he didn’t want any 
time to prove his majo¬ 
rity, but Gujarat Gover¬ 
nor Krishanpal Singh 
gave him not one, not 
two, but eight days to 
ensure his government 
stayed afloat. 

Complete chaos? No, 
just politics. 

With UP in the spot¬ 
light, the gloiyr about the 
Congress action tof^ling 
Vaghela and replacing 
him with industries mini¬ 
ster Dilip Parikh was lost 
After much dilly¬ 
dallying, the Congress 
finally pulled the plug on 
Vaghela’s government 
on 20 October when the 
government was just 11 
months old. The decision 
was conveyed to the 
Governor in a four-page 
letter which charged 
Vaghela with being cor¬ 
rupt and a ’total failure’. 

How this came about 
and Dilip Parikh was 
installed as chief minister 
is a story of drama, 
betrayal and the politics 
of brinkmanship. 


T he Suresh Mehta-led BJP govern¬ 
ment was dislodged some months 
ago when Vaghela and the Congress 
nuKle common cause. But things began 
to go wrong when Vaghela decided he 
could sideline the Congress, make use of 


the permanent breach in the BJP and use 
the Congas to strengthen his own posi¬ 
tion as chief minister. 

He did this cleverly, using executive 
and administrative fiat to forward his 
intmest. He relaxed the Green Land Ceil- 
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ing Act, gave tribals tilling rights creat¬ 
ing an instant vote bank, abolished the 
centuries-old revenue system by exempt¬ 
ing 34 lakh farmers from paying land 
revenue, granting statutory status to the 
Minorities Board and winning over the 
Muslims and by supporting the Dalit- 
sponsored baruOi in the wake of the 
desecration of the Ambedkar statue in 
Maharashtra. 

Then, in a direct hit on the Congress, 
he unilaterally armounced that districts 
and taluks would be bifurcated, thus ero¬ 
ding the Congress’ base in Gujarat. 

This wasn’t all. The Congress had 
offered unconditional suppcnt to Vaghe- 


la afto’ he defected from the BJP atKl 
believed be would be the one keqnng 
the BJP at bay. As it turned out, Vaghela 
publicly proclaimed his respect for the 
RSS, said he would never denounce it 
and proceeded to ignore the Congress in 
decision^naking. 

When Krishanpal Singh got the Crai- 


gress letter informing him that the party 
was withdrawing its support to Vaghela, 
he offered the chief minister eight days’ 
time to prove his majority. "I want to do 
it now," said Vaghela, conscious that the 
Congress was afraid of the BJP and 
would do anything to stave off an elec¬ 
tion. So it would be forced to toe his line 
andcotnetoan 'arrangeinent' ultimately. 

The Governor ignored these pleas. 
Finally, the Congress climbed down and 
agreed to support Dilip Parikh, a proxy 
of Vaghela’s as chief minister. The net 
result was: they destablised the govern¬ 
ment in Gujarat, got nothing and gave 
nothing. 


T he Ccmgress and the BJP were so 
caught up in Delhi and UP that th&e 
was no time to plan anything in Gujarat. 

The BJP top brass was consistent in 
its demand that it wanted elections in 
Gujarat. Vaghela himself was conscious 
that he could not count on die loyalty of 
hisMLAs—as most of them were origi¬ 


nally from the BJP, it would take noth¬ 
ing more than a nudge to send them back 
to the fold. 

In fact, there was nothing much to 
worry abwt. The BJP in Gujarat was 
divided over whether it should go in for 
elections or stake claim to form the 
government if Vaghela lost the confiden¬ 
ce vote. 

Hardliners led by BJP national vice- 
president Keshubhai Patel were keen to 
see Vaghela’s MLAs back and form the 
government with them. On the other. 
hand, Suresh Mehta and his group, 
whose line the BJP finally adopted, 
made it clear that the sole course of 
action open to them was to go for fresh 
elections. Anything less or more would 
compromise the BJP’s long-term gains 
towards forming a government in Guja¬ 
rat by itself. 

Vaghela had denied this. "The BJP 
will never succeed in luring away 
Rashtriya Janata Party MLAs. I’m again¬ 
st horse-trading. 1 will not prevent any 
RJP legislator from going over to the 
BJP. But if the BJP tries to engineer, 
defection, it will stand exposed as it did 
in UP." 

However, this fine distinction was 
lost on RJP legislators who were con¬ 
stantly in touch with the BJP. It was final¬ 
ly the Congress which bailed Vaghela 
out by agreeing to Dilip Parikh for chief 
ministership. Oddly enough, the Con¬ 
gress didn’t support the candidature of 
Atmaram Patel unanimously. In any 
case, Vaghela had turned down the 
name of a revenue minister who had 
rebelled against him just a few months 
ago. Dilip Parikh, considered a Vaghela 
stooge, was not the choice of any Con- 
gre.ss leader. Amarsinh Chaudhari, Con¬ 
gress leader and former chief minister, 
was particularly keen on Atmaram 
Patel. The others were opposed to him 
for precisely this reason. 

The whole point of the exercise in 
Gujarat has been that though the chief 
minister has been changed, no one is 
happy. The most negative effect has 
been on the state’s economy which is 
still suffering from ‘aftershock’. Gujarat 
is a reform-driven state. Vaghela has 
sought, negotiated and managed a loan 
of US$ 250million from the Asian Deve¬ 
lopment Bank to restructure the econo¬ 
my. The instability in the state has set 
everyone, particularly foreign investors, 
wondering if political stability will ever 
come back to the state and indeed, whe¬ 
ther their money is safe in Gujarat. • 
ICMMMk 
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RAJIV SHUKLA 


Enemy number one 


Mayawati must be isolated if democratic values are to be safeguarded 


It's time for all 
political parties 
who believe in 
,upholding 
democratic values 
to isolate Mayawa¬ 
ti and dissociate 
themselves from 
her unscrupulous 
brand of politics. 

What Mayawati 
has been doing in Uttar Pradesh over the 
last four years is immoral and against 
every norm of the 
Indian political system. 

The Bahujan Samaj Party 
(BSP) leader has con¬ 
sistently taken people for 
granted, used and abused 
them, destroyed institu¬ 
tions, made money by 
hook or crook, and 
exploited every situation 
to shamelessly fuitho^ 
her own ends—political¬ 
ly and financially. 

Mayawati is a compul¬ 
sive liar and is now infam¬ 
ous for her political some¬ 
rsaults. The former UP 
chief minister seems to 
think that just because 
she is practising Dalit 
politics, she has the licen¬ 
ce to do whatever she 
wants. But she should be ^ 
made aware of the legacy she 
inherits from Baba Saheb Ambedkar, 
Babu Jagjivan Ram and P.G. Gavai. 
More recently, Dalit leaders like Savita 
and Prakash Ambedkar, T. Anjaiah, 
B.P. Mauiya, Ram Vilas Paswan, G. 
Venkataswamy and Meera Kumar have 
done their bit for the community. But 
none of them has adopted Mayawati's 
destnictive methods. 

It was Kanshi Ram who gave a twist 
to Dalit politics by exhorting the commu¬ 
nity to conftont the upper castes and 
fight for its rights. For all his faults, I 
find in him an ideologue who has a defi¬ 
nite concept of what he wants to achieve. 


But the unfortunate part of Kanshi 
Ram's Dalit movement is diat Mayawati 
is its sole beneficiary. She became chief 
minister of UP twice but did nothing to 
improve the economic condition of the 
Dalits. All she did was announce new 
districts in the names of social refor¬ 
mers, installed Ambedkar statues, and 
built expensive parks. This has hardly 
helped the Dalits who are struggling for 
their basic roti, kapada, makaan. And 
Mayawati's mantra of confrontation 
has simply served to pit the Dalits, or 
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desperate to put up a fight against the saf¬ 
fron brigade at this critical juncture. But 
he must have the confidence to battle the 
BJP alone, and not fall into Mayawati's 
trap, yet again. 

Mayawati has, through the years, foo¬ 
led of Mulayam Singh Yadav, Murli 
Manohar Joshi, Laiji Tandon, P.V. Nara- 
simha Rao, Jitendra Prasada and 
Romesh Bhandari. She has employed 
the classic use-and-throw method with 
one and all. At one time or the other, 
Mayawati has aligned with 
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rather the chamaars^ 


against the rest in the vill 


ages of UP. This has left 


isolated 
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It’s aiiiazing how • ^ ^ 

Mayawati is 
allowed to fool all 


insecure. 


Today, Mulayam 
Singh Yadav is talking 
about joining hands with 


Mayawati again! Has he 
forgotten how she abused 
him in the none-too-distant past? How 
can he sacrifice political promises and 
moral values at the altar of ambition? 

Mulayam Singh Yadav is a symbol of 
the anti-Bharatiya Jarmta Party (BJP) 
struggle in Uttar Pradesh. And so, he is 


the people, all the 
time. Why don’t the 
leaders of various 
political parties 
get together and 
put an end to her 
diabolical games? 


Mulayam, the Con 
gress, and the BJP. After 
falling out, she has called 
the Samajwadi Party 
chief a "char" and 
goontla"-, labelled the 
Congress a "Manuwadi 
party"; and accused the 
BJP of being "anti-Dalit" 


and "communal". 

I am just not able to understand how 
Mayawati is allowed to fool all the 
people all the time. Why don't the 
leaders of all political parties get toge¬ 
ther and shut the doors on Mayawati and 
her diabolical games? • 
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The WILL option 


f you’re one of those who find the 
mobile phone cool, but airtime 
costs prohibitive, here’s news for 
you. 

Call MTNL at 011-3722123 
and check ,it out for yourself. 

The voice on the other end will tell 
you about their new CDMA-based 
WILL technology that gives the subscri¬ 
ber "limited mobility". Which means 
you can use a wireless phone wi thin a 
radius of seven kilometres from Bhikaji 
Cama Place for only Rs 1.40 per unit 
call. Even the Rs 25,000 deposit is fully 
refundable. 

Once you’re through with those quick 
mental calculations and just about con¬ 
vinced yourself that cheaper call rates 
outweigh trivialities like deposits, the 
voice informs you that they have run out 
of wireless phones. 


Cellphone companies 
face stiff competition 
from wireless sets with 
‘limited mobility* 



And where does that leave you? 

You can still send in your application 
to Khurshid Lai Bhavan, Janpath. Con¬ 
nections will be given on availability of 
wireless phones. "Response bahut jyada 
tha, abhi waiting me aagaya hai (respon¬ 
se was tremendous, now there’s a wait¬ 
ing list)," the voice explains 
apologetically. 

C ellular players in Delhi are under¬ 
standably unea.sy about the excite¬ 
ment general over the MTNL option. 

"Naturally, it’s a cause for concern. 
As of now, MTNL seems to be provid¬ 
ing a clone cellular service." says Viresh 
Dayal, director operations, Bh^i Tele¬ 
net. "If they limit the service to Hxed 
applications, which is what the WILL 
technology is intended for, we have no 
problems.” 
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"If utilised to its 
fullest 

potential, the 
WILL technology 
could be a 
cost-effective 
alternative to 
cellular phones" 





ARUN MUKARJI, TELECOM CONSULTANT 


Executive vice-chairman of Cellular 
0|)eralors AssLKialion of India (COAI), 
T.V. Ramachandran, is more vocal in 
his denouncement of DOT’S 
coup-de-grace. 

"This is in complete violation of all 
norms," he says, "li is nothing short of 
cheating." 

But since MTNL’s WILL service 
offers only limited mobility, and that too 
only in I>elhi, is there really a threat to 
the cellular market? 

"What they’re giving is a radius of 
seven kilometres around Bhikaji Cama 
Place. How much of Delhi is left?" asks 


I the COAI vice-chairman. "It’s enough 
for a man who lives in Munirka and 
works in Connaught Place." 

Ramachandran’s contention is that 
the cellular market in India has gone past 
the primaiy stage when the players were 
looking for prime customers with heavy 
u.sage potential. Things like total mobili¬ 
ty and roaming (the fundamental advant¬ 
ages of GSM technology) made sense to 
these guys. 

"But now that we’ve got the core cellu¬ 
lar users, we’re still desperately tiying to 
expand the market," he says. "And while 
we were still struggling to pull in the mar- 
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ginal low end users, DOT makes a back¬ 
door entry into the market." 

"They’re eating into our revenues," 
says Ramachandran. 

While under the licence conditions of 
1994, DOT holds the right to operate a 
cellular service in any area directly or 
through a "designated public authority", 
COAI's contention is that MTNL falls 
into neither of the two categories. 

"In our submission to the chairman, 
t elecom, we have asked for more time," 
says Ramachandran. Five years later, 
[MTNL can] come in as a regular servi¬ 
ce operator. But now, when we are fight¬ 
ing for survival, don't offer the same 
facility at a cheaper price." 

D ot officials meanwhile maintain 
that the WILL service in Delhi is 
■only an experimental exercise. 

The technology has its limitations. It 
is meant to replace the basic telephone 
on your table and not for moving around 
in cars," says a senior DOT oHicial. 
"Anyway, as of now, we are only testing 
out a new technology." 

If the WILL service was intended to 
be experimental in nature, there seems 
to have been a surprising amount of mis- 
communication between the regulatory 
body and the MTNL. The service has 
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VIRESH DAYAL, DIRECTOR OPERATIONS, BHARATI TELENET 


close to 600 subscribers in Delhi, all of 
whom have doled out a hefty deposit of 
Rs 25,OCX), besides paying up monthly 
rentals and installation charges. And 
while DOT ofiicials insist that this was a 
small experiment, MTNL continues to 
accept and process more applications 
for the service. 

"If it's an experiment, it can't be com¬ 
mercial," argues COAI vice-chairman, 
Ramachandran. "No experiment should 
be at the cost of the subscriber." 

COAI has not ruled out the possibility 
of petitioning the Telecom Regulatory 
Authority of India (TRAI) against the 
MTNL service. "But only as a last 
resort," states Ramachandran. 

W hile the controversy brews, con¬ 
sumer interest in the new mobile 
service is on the rise. 

"Even if it’s only in Delhi, it’s an 
excellent option," says Sanjay Dawar, a 
compulsive cellular user. "As it is, 1 hard¬ 
ly travel and don’t need a roaming 
facility." 

Sanjay, who runs up monthly bills of 
close to Rs 5000 with Airtel in Delhi, is 
willimg to settle for a lower reach to 
save on airtime costs. 

"Rs 1.40 per unit call is very attrac¬ 
tive," he says. 


"If the MTNL limits the service to fixed applications, 
which is what the WILL technology is intended for, 
we have no problems" 


White MTNL’s WILL service has 
had no dearth of takers, many feel it is 
yet a poorer cousin of the cellular servi¬ 
ce. Telecom experts, however, feel that 
WILL, in many ways, is a superior tech¬ 
nology with tremendous possibilities. 

"Internationally, WILL technology 
has been used for services that the cellu¬ 
lar players are providing in India," says 
Arun Mukaiji, telecom consultant. "If 
utilised to its fullest potential, it could be 
a cost-effective alternative to cellular 
phones." 

"WILL has been used successfully in 
countries like Japan and Britain to provi¬ 
de mobile telecom services. It is simply 
a question of the number of transmitting 
towers that would be required to avoid 
blind spots," says Mukaiji. 

Connectivity, according to telecom 
experts, should, in fact, be easier to 


I achieve than in the case of the cellular 
technology. The number of cellsites 
would far exceed the number of transmit¬ 
ting towers needed for catering to an 
equal number of people wanting to avail 
of the WILL. 

But if the portable wireless stays, cel¬ 
lular players may well have to pack their 
bags and leave. After all, the industry is 
already quite exhausted — financially 
and psychologically. Thanks to the 
messy telecom policies, huge licence 
fees and unpaid bills. Now if the WILL 
option catches on. the cellphone compa¬ 
nies will find it difficult to stick it out in 
the foce of cheaper competition. 

Much seems to depend on what DOT 
wants to do with WILL in India. And 
how much they are prepared to invest in 
it. • 

ntWillltha 
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Rebel in the ranks 


Anand Mohan *s suspension plunges the Samata Party into a crisis 


Samata Party is on the war¬ 
path, but with a difference. 
This time, it’s at war with 
itself. And all the action is cen¬ 
tred around the ertfant terrible 
of Bihar politics, Anand Mohan. 

The former Bihar 
People's Party (BPP) 
chief was recently suspen¬ 
ded from his post of 
Youth Samata president. 

An angry Anand Mohan 
has now vowed to hit 
back with a vengeance 
and wipe out the present 
party leadership. 

So, exactly three years 
after it came into existen¬ 
ce, tlie Samau is under 
siege today. It was in 
February 1994 that a 
group led by George Fer¬ 
nandes and Nitish Kumar 
broke away from the then 
Janata Dal, which was 
dominated by Bihar chief 
minister Ldoo Prasad 
Yadav. Qn 19 October 
that year, George 
and Nitish announced that this breaka¬ 
way group would not be known as the 
Janata Dal (G), but as the Samata Party. 

The party’s base-camp, for all intents 
and purposes, was Bihar. And it was 
here that Anand Mohan came into the 
picture. The BPP supremo had earned 
considerable notoriety as a man all too 
eager to tak^ the law into his own hands. 

Mohan’s political fortunes dipped 
when he became embroiled in theGopal- 
gunj district magistrate, G. Kiishnai- 
ya's, murder case. So, he had little to 
lose when he entered into an alliance 
with the Samata Party. On the eve of the 
’95 elections, Anand Mohan merged his 
BPP with the Samata. Their common 
goal: to defeat the Laloo Prasad Yadav 
regime in Bihar. 

While that ambition remained unful¬ 
filled, Anand Mohan and wife Lovely 
Anand became vital to Samata’s plans. 
But over the last few months, thm has 
been talk of growing dissatisfactitHi in 


the Anand Mohan camp. It was an open 
secret that the former BPP supremo was 
not getting along with the .state Samata 
leadership. "There is no internal 
democracy within the party. Nitish 
Kumar and ShivanandTiwary run it like 


by then. Mohan’s men then made mat¬ 
ters worse when they attacked and dama¬ 
ged Nitish's much-touted ‘Nav Nirman 
Rath’, and assaulted the party’s general 
secretary. Shivanand Tiwary, at Koil- 
war, in Bhojpur district. 



(Fran toft) Jtonto MohM, Nittoh Khuw ami Ownia Ftmanin with Bihar Bmaraar A.l(. KIBwal: 


With Anand Mohan desperate 
for a showdown, the BJP 
following a wait-and-watch 
policy, and the RJD eager to 
cash in, the Samata Party is 
teetering on the brink of a 
split 


dictators," was Anand Mdian’s com¬ 
mon complaint. 

The differences came out into the 
open when the firebrand leader accused 
the state party president, Nitish Kumar, 
of being "partid". The infighting intensi¬ 
fied when, on 29 Septemb^, a meet was 
convened for the party’s state council 
and district presidents. Mohan’.s name 
was conspicuous by its absence from the 
list of speakers for the meet. 

According to Anand Mohan, the 
stage for his ouster had already been set 


T he official announcement regarding 
Anand Mohan’s suspension came on 
23 October from the party’s national pre¬ 
sident, George Fernandes. 

"Jinko Jana hat vo jayenge, phir 
bekaar mein Una holla kyon (Whoever 
has to go Will go, so why this unneces¬ 
sary ruckus)?’’ said Nitish Kumar, react¬ 
ing to the hue and cry raised over Anand 
Mohan’s suspension. 

According to the state party presi¬ 
dent, Mohan had been preparing the 
ground to leave the patty for the last 8-9 
months. "There is no throttling of inter¬ 
nal democracy within the party," decla¬ 
res Nitish Kumar. "He (Anand Mohan) 
has made up his mind to leave the party 
and is doing so. Now he is looking for 
alibis." 

But for the moment, Anand Mohan 
seems to have decided to fight the Sama - 
ta Party from within. The Sheohar MP 
has even appealed to the Bharatiya Jana¬ 
ta Party (BJP) to initiate negotiations. 
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Anand Mohan gives vent to fusai^r 


^ do jroa boU reqKMidUe fiv the present 

'JuiiiidMolMn:^ — 

iSWdvMsiidThvary and \^she» Patel. The plans are all laid 
OHt ^^ab Komar and two act accordingly. 


in Bihar. The people fot ehgiy widi Sbivanand Tiwaiy 
gave their vocKct 


thepaitr Wcottir PnettaoMii^ 

All ■■■ ' “*■ ■ 


.fQt tIenH yon ddnk you should have shown more 
Nstnta^ Pir Ae sake of ttie^ I^ 

At Sec^ vdieit:! ^as removed from the post of the yoiith 
piiptkhaiti Ikept quiet. But when my other colleagues were 
hdngfi^aiad Witt (tfiH junior leaders, it hecatne 

they talk of internal 

yjStmskiam^iBAy chalegi, ya phir 

either ttep^y will go on, or 



A«1^Vi0‘hishanttwork, No one is ever consulted. 
IbatniHn^i w^is fupposed to be evetyO^'s eonnnand. 

patty Imidership. I have a 
rsome 



to Sbivanand Tiwaty and 


say? T^ were aUyes-inenJo Woo 



. 

\..]ttonl)tetiidlmoijh 


#do witt ttat tte time vtten 
the Nhv Ninnno 1 M> was 

was not 


aren’ t even ashamed), the so^ed leado* of the 
backward niasaeSt Nitttt Kuinar, rode piggy-back on the 
CPI-MLi but evdn tten iUted to get Shlvanand Tiwary a 
place in the Assembly. I got hhneiected in one go. 


Qt And uoiritlwugy hue said that ’*AamdMobmko 



Q: 1>» you sea the fwaribi^ 

A: Ahand Mcttaet^ not go tollK^ witt a begging bowl. 

First ah alhttKX^ aid tten a nm^ger, was tteir prbpi^/1 
accepted ibe tte bettemiait of Bihar. Air 
SanvaaPartymii^Lii^ 

ahti4aloo &UBata Party, Latoo brtW of pe^^cannot be 
'tolerated), 


"As an ally, it is the duty of the BJP to 
see to it ttat there is no split in the Sama- 
ta," feels Anand Mohan. 

This, apparently, is a move to ensure 
ttat the O^tposition front against the rul¬ 
ing Rashtriya Janata Dal (RJD) is not 
weakened. "We must see that the RJD 
does not beneiit from all this," feels 
Mtttan. 

The RJD is, of course, keeping a close 
watch on the chaotic goings-on in the 
Sanuta camp. "If it splits, the Samata 


Party won’t be the same again and we 
will definitely benefit," said an RJD 
minister. 

Incidentally, CM Rabri Devi's high- 
profile brother and MLC Anirudh, alias 

Sadhoo, Yadav was first out of the start¬ 

ing blocks. He went to meet Anand 
Mohan soon after the latter’s suspenuon. 

Meanwhile, hectic crisis- 
management moves ate on in the Sama¬ 

ta Party. But a lot remains to be done. 
Ttie not-so-successful Nav Nirman Ral¬ 


ly on 25 October, at Pama’s Gandhi Mai- 
dan, hardly helped matters for the party 
leadership. 

With Anand Mohan desperate for a 

showdown; the BJF following a wait- 

and-watch policy; ana the RJD eager to 

cash in, the Samata Party will have to set 

its house in order in a hurry. Otherwise. 

its promise of 'nav nimum’ (regenera¬ 

tion) in Bihar will never be taken 
seriously. • 
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Untouchability is a fact 
of life under Marxist 
rule in West Bengal 


F jor them life was miserable 
under the laws of Manu — 
and it is bad still under the 
rule of the Marxists. Fifty 
years of Independence and 20 
years of communist rule haven’t deliver¬ 
ed the Sudras of Rohini from the curse of 
untouchability. Hindu apartheid, in its 
most virulent form, can still be seen in 
this big and bounteous village of West 
Bengal. 

The road to Rohini is beautiful. A ser¬ 
pentine earthen track cuts effortlessly 
through vast fields of paddy till it 
reaches this flourishing settlement. It 
was once the .seat of the Sarangis, a fami¬ 
ly of fierce zamindars, where the Dorns 
and the Hanris—two untouchable com¬ 
munities — lived in constant fear. 
Today, the village boasts of a school, a 
Block Development Officer (BDO) and 
a huge CPI(M) party office. 

The zamindars have gone, but not the 
social stigma. "We are treated like 
dogs," says Sukhram Mukhi, his voice 
quivering with emotion. Mul^ used to 
work in the Block Development Office 
at Rohini, but suffered endless humilia¬ 
tion at the hands of other employees in 
the government department. 

Dorns and Hanris are two scheduled 
caste communites that rank fairly low 
among the lowly Sudras. Although they 
are artisans by profession who earn their 
living by making and selling bamboo 
products like mats and baskets, the 
upper castes had always treated them as 
untouchables. And they do so even 
now. 

Fifty years back, when India awoke to 
a bright light of freedom, the untoucha¬ 
bles of Rohini languished in the Dark 
Ages. The promises and prospects of a 
new era meant little to them. For many 
years after Independece, says Bijon 
Sarangi, a teacher and social activist, the 
Dorns and the Hanris had to wear bells 
round their necks whenever they stepp¬ 
ed out of their para (locality) and pass^ 
through the upper-caste quarters of Rohi¬ 
ni. The sound of the bells alerted the Bra¬ 
hmins, Vaidyas, Kayasthas and mem¬ 
bers of other superior castes of the 
approaching untouchables. And thus 
cautioned, upper-caste passersby 'steer- 
ed clear of the Sudra's path to avoid con- 
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taminption. Even their shadow was con¬ 
sidered unclean! 

True, the times are no longer as harsh 
as they once were, but the taunts that the 
Hanris and Dorns suffer even now can 
be heart-breaking. In much of the Jhar- 
gram sub-division where Rohini is loca¬ 
ted, the upper castes still revel in referr¬ 
ing to a pariah as ‘Hanri’. "Shoo. 
Hanri!" they shout every time they try 
driving away an intruding mongrel, says 
Sarangi. 

Like elsewhere in India, the untoucha¬ 
bles of Rohini live at the farthest comer 
of the village to ensure minimum con¬ 
tact with members of the upper-castes. 
Evidently, the Marxists, who hold sway 
in the region by controlling the pan- 


chayats and other institutions, have fail¬ 
ed to eradicate social segregation. 

I n fact, the instances of discrimination 
arc often reminiscent of the racism 
encountered by black Americans or the 
apa^eid that had traumatised South 
Africa. And if that sounds a bit exaggera¬ 
ted to be true of a place that has long 
been touted as a bastion of leftist values, 
here is a sampling of the ostracism the 
Sudras of Rtrtiini suffer. 

• Even now, Dorns and Hanris are not 
allowed inside the houses of the upper- 
castes. And if, for some reason, they do 
make it there, the house is washed and 
plastered afresh with ‘cleansing’ cow- 
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• And rubbing salt to injury is the fact 
that, despite the state government’s 
much-publicised literacy campaign, 
children from Dom and Hanii homes are 
actually being prevented from goipg to 
school. 

It's not that they are refused admis¬ 
sion openly, but the means of keeping 
them out are subtle and devious. 
Teachers tell our children to bring their 
own asaans and they are asked to sit 
separately in class." laments Debu 
Mukhi, whose .son dropped out of 
school recently. Debu h^ come to 
accept this discrimination in seating 
arrangement, but was beaten by a finan¬ 
cial burden thrust upon him. "The 
teacher told me to buy books worth R$ 
SOO for my son. This was totally beyond 
my means." he says. 

• And no Dom or Hanri is allowed to 
enter temples and offer prayers. But 
priests don't mind taking money from 
them in lieu of offerings in kind. Many 
Hanris play thed/wk, an exhilarating per¬ 
cussion that lends a distinct aural fla¬ 
vour to Bengal’s Durga Puja- But the 
priests would frown if they were to pray. 
No wonder, they worship their own 


dung. If the untouchables happen to acci¬ 
dentally touch any foodstuff, it is prom¬ 
ptly thrown away. And a bath is a must, 
even in a bitter winter night, if an upper 
caste were to be touched by an 
untouchable. 

• Nor are they allowed to draw water 
from wells or tubewells belonging to the 
upper-castes. There ca. be serious 
trouble if they do. They arc, however, 
free to use public tubewells sunk by the 
government. 

But what if they do need water to 
drink at an upper-caste home? The need 
does occasioiudly arise during festivals 
and ceremonies when feasts are organis¬ 
ed by the upper castes. 


The untouchables, too, are welcome 
at ceremonial gatherings but they 
seldom get beyond the courtyards of the 
rich, whm they are made to wait till the 
feasting is over. Then, the leftovers are 
dished out on soiled leaf plates for them 
to scavenge on. "We and the dogs eat 
together after eveiyone else has eaten," 
says Jaladhar Patar, who nurses a deep 
sense of hurt for the way his community 
is treated. "And, as to the water, it is giv¬ 
en to us in buckets meant to flusMng 
toilets.” 


L 


gods — lesser ones perhaps — like the 
elephant, for instance. 

The upper-castes of Rohini concede 
that untouchability was indeed a pro¬ 
blem once, but expectedly deny that it 
continues to divide their village. Motilal 
Singh, a primary school teacher and a 
member of the Panchayat Samity, at first 
tried to disclaim any knowledge of caste- 
ist discrimination, but admitted "there 
could be isolated instances”, when con¬ 
fronted with specific cases. 
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Most of those from the upper castes 
seemed embarrassed and stressed that 
the situation was changing. The wall 
that separated the castes was crumbling 
with the spread of education, they clai¬ 
med, but admitted that vestiges of the 
past still survived. They tried explaining 
the divide by saying that upper-caste atti¬ 
tude was a reaction against the filth artd 
squalor in which die lower castes lived. 
"That’s what really separates us," assert¬ 
ed Niranjan Das, a small-time 
businessman. 

Others argued that the situation in the 
"enlightened" cities was in no way bet¬ 
ter. "Do you have dinner with your serv¬ 
ant at the same table?" they asked some¬ 
what triumphantly. 

R ohini is not an isolate case when it 
comes to casteist discrimination. 





There were repwts of similar sectarian 
repression in the Bengali press in early 
October. But the state government and 
ruling CPI(M), dominated as they ate by 
an upper-caste oligarchy of the Mukher- 
jees, Banneijees, Chakrabartys, assort¬ 
ed Guptas, Boses and others, initially tri¬ 
ed to rebut the reports and then decided 
to hold an enquiry. 

On a broader scale, the casteist bias in 
West Bengal’s society and polity, even 
under a self-righteous Marxist regime, 
is all too anmrent to await official 
acknowledgement. There ate several indi¬ 
cations to suggest that the government’s 
own attitude is heavily loaded against 
the lower castes and tribes. 

In Fbbiuaty this year, the National 
Commission for Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes expressed dissatisfac¬ 
tion at the way the state government was 
denying these communities their right¬ 
ful share of funds for welfare schemes. 

The Planning Cbmmission says that 
the percentage of budgetary allocations 
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for SC/ST welfare schemes should be 
the same as the percentage of SC/ST 
population in any state. According to the 
1991 census, SCs comprised 23.62 per 
cent and STs 5.59 per emit of West 
Bengal's population but reports say tiutt 
the government provided only four per 
cent and two per cent for the welfare 








schemes meant for them in the 1996 
budget. 

Not surprisingly, H. Hanummanthap- 
pa, MP and the commission chairman, 
lodged a complaint with state chief secre¬ 
tary Anish Mazumdar against what 
amounted to a gross violation of Plann¬ 
ing Commission directives and diver¬ 
sion of funds meant for the uplift of the 
ST/SCs into schemes that were benefit¬ 
ing those higher up in the social 
hierarchy. 

The situation is equally revealing 
when it comes to giving jobs in the reser¬ 
ved category. One estimate has it that 
70,000 posts, reserved for SC/STs, are 
lying vacant in various state depart¬ 
ments. While jobs go abegging, near¬ 
ly 67,000 applicaliuiis for SCs; 5,338 for 
STs and 56,650 for Other Backward 
Classes remain uncleared by the state 
government. 

There are complaints of harassment 
in the field of education as well. SC/ST 
students are entitled to book grants and 
hostel allowances, but there is said to be 
a backlog of over two years in the disbur¬ 
sement of such aid. 

And added to all this is the sordid 
story of eviction from land. Jnanpith 
award-winning writer Maha.shweta 
Devi is untiringly chronicling cases of 
tribals and Schooled Castes teing driv¬ 
en from their land by property develo¬ 
pers, entrepreneurs, tea garden owners, 
and retired bhadraloks building their lit¬ 
tle villas in the countryside. 

But everywhere the government and 
the political parties turn a blind eye. It’s 
little wonder then thm they fail to see the 
grotesque reality of Rohini. • 
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"People trust us" 


A banker talks about what it is like to bank in a war zone 


M. Y. Khan took over as chairman of 
the Jammu and Kashmir Bank as nor- 
malcy was returning to Kashmir The 
hank had continued its operation even at 
the height of militancy and, through 
shrewd financial moves, had capitalised 
an the spin-offs of economic liberalisa¬ 
tion, The result is a net profit of 36 per 
cent in March 1997, something many 
nationalised banks in India *s big cities 
have not been able to achieve. Excerpts: 

Sunday: How has your 
bank peifomied given 
the conditions in the 
state? 

M.Y. Khan: There was a 
time when all the nation¬ 
alised banks had bran¬ 
ches in Jammu and Kash¬ 
mir. But in the last few 
years, because of militan- | 
cy, every bank wound up 
its operation and went 
home. Even in'Srinagar, 
only a few banks continu¬ 
ed to have a presence. 

However, the Jammu 
and Kashmir Bank was 
the only one which didn’t 
let its customers down. 

We continued work des¬ 
pite heavy odds, someti¬ 
mes risking our lives. 

Militants would come to 
us and demand petty 
loans, advances, etc. It 
was a difficult situation but we manag¬ 
ed to survive. 

Attempts were made to rob the bank. 
We lost small amounts, say about Rs 3 
crorc, of which Rs 1 crorc was recove¬ 
red. On the whole, the bank did well. In 
1989, deposits were Rs 800 crore and 
advances were Rs 400 crorc. In 1996, 
we did business worth more than Rs 
4,200 crore and we paid a 22 per cent 
dividend. In our bank, the per employee 
productivity is Rs 66 lakh. 

And we have spread beyond J&K. Of 
the 365 branches, 56 located outside the 
state account for 35 per cent of the busi¬ 
ness. We have computerised 60 bran¬ 
ches and propose to interconnect all of 
them. And recently we’ve set up an auto¬ 


matic teller machine (ATM) in Srinagar. 

So, you see, we have not complained 
and we have not bowed to pressure. 
We’ve just worked quietly. 

Q: Your activities wili expand if the 
economy of the state improves. 

A: The economy will need a lot of 
rebuilding but that has already begun 
and we’re helping the process. Our prio¬ 
rity lending areas are tourism, agro¬ 



ants arc. For us, they arc all customers. 
Anyone can deposit money with us, any¬ 
one can withdraw money. We only reco¬ 
gnize them as customers. 

And who are the Hurriyat people? 
They are Kashmiris. They arc also our 
customers. If they’ve done something 
wrong, the government should find out 
— we will C(X)perate with the govern¬ 
ment. But for us every customer is the 
same. 


M.Y.IChMi: not bowing 


industry, horticulture and power. The 
state government has begun reconstruc¬ 
tion of the infrastructure — schools, 
bridges, hospitals. 

Recently the government, in a bid to 
promote tourism, has announced waiver 
of loans to all houseboat owners, 
shikarawallahs^ ponywallahs, taxis etc. 
The state government will also give soft 
loans to those wanting to rebuild their 
property. All this is going to help us. 

Q: Your bank has a somewhat notori¬ 
ous reputation for helping militants 
launder money. 

A: The chief secretary also asked me 
and this is what I told him: we don’t 
know what Hurriyat is and who the milit- 


“We don’t know 
what Hurriyat is and 
whothainilitaiitt 
aia. For us, they are 
all customers. 
Auyono can deposit 
money with us, 
anyone can 
withdraw money. 
Weonlyrecogniaa 
them as customers" 


Earlier, we had a policy: we would 
not accept cash beyond a certain 
amount. But once militancy took root in 
the state, the dealers would only trade in 
cash — it would take weeks, sometimes 
months, to get drafts or cheques encash¬ 
ed and we couldn’t afford to lose busi¬ 
ness. The banking scenario gradually 
changed. So, we have also relaxed the 
rules about accepting cash. 

The results arc there for everyone to 
see: today we reach i^very small farmer 
and trader in J&K. People trust us. They 
know they can bank on us, even if the 
law and order situation is bad. Customer 
service is our slogan now. • 
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Dirty at the top 


The BCCTs image stands sullied in the wake of petty feuds and 

bribery charges 


T |ime was, when sporting high 
office was an adornment, a 
position of prestige. Unfortu¬ 
nately, those were amateur 
days, when there was nothing 
to take from the game. 

Today's sports arena is thoroughly 
professional. In some cases, crudely so. 

I Take cricket. The Sri Lankan cricket 
board was recently rocked by allega¬ 
tions of bribing. A WorldTel official 
reportedly claimed he was being pressu¬ 
rised into paying a second instalment 
after proferring the first to a board offici¬ 
al to gain exclusive television rights of 
cricket in Sri Lanka. WorldTel boss 
Mark Mascaienhas was quick to deny 
the allegation. 

Perhaps taking a cue from there, 
Delhi and District Cricket Association 
secretary Sunil Dev has alleged in a let¬ 
ter to the Board of Control for Cricket in 
India (BCCI) president Raj Singh 
Dungarpur that die previous secretary of 
the BCCI, Jagmcrfian Dalmiya, was guil¬ 
ty of malpractices relating to IW covera¬ 
ge. He cited speculation in the press that 
Dalmiya had ‘forced Doordarshan to 
engage WorldTel for production of pic¬ 
tures for a fee of Rs 3 crpre, beside 
appointing the firm as marketing agents 
for advertisements during match 
telecasts’ 

Beside saying that a soft drinks firm 
sponsoring cricket alleged that 
WorldTel had demanded money for 
focusing on the drinks during telecasts, 
Dev demanded a CBI probe into all tele¬ 
vision deals. 

"The only BCCI contact with 
WorldTel was for the first domestic 
Challenger Trophy competition," was 
how the present International Cricket 
Council president and former BCCI 
secretary Jagmohan Dalmiya began 
countering Sunil Dev. "The World Cup 
’% TV ri^ts were granted by PilctMn 
heads Justice Nasim Hasan Shah and 


Madhavrao Scindia. And I had nothing 
to do with the telecast rights of the Inde¬ 
pendence Cup in May," he added. "The 
1995 Challenger Trophy rights were 
dealt with by l.S. Bindra, the then BCCI 
president,” he said. 

T b understand the charges and their 
denials, one only has to refer to the 
Indian political scenario: undermine the 
credibility of the leader if you wish to 
desm>y a party. This may be the line tak¬ 
en by Sunil Dev and company, who 
form the dissident group in the BCCI 
under Bindra. After all, elections to the 
BCCI executive are scheduled for 6 
November. One may recall the annual 


general meeting was slated for Septem¬ 
ber, but points of order were raised by 
members of the Bindra group and a post¬ 
ponement was demanded. 

Whether or not the postponement will 
help the dissidents topple die ruling 
group led by Raj Singh and supported by 
Dalmiya, only time will tell. But the fact 
leinains, a determined effort is being 
made by the former. It is naive to expect 
that a moral i.ssue can be used to telling 
effect—unless backed by proof. 

This is where Sunil Dev will be on a 
sticky wicket. "The allegations are base¬ 
less, mischievous and defairutoiy," Dal¬ 
miya said. "If an unqualified apdogy is 
not forthcoming, I will have to go to 
court to clear my nune." 

Dalmiya, a very successful business¬ 


man and a keen cricketer in the past, scal¬ 
ed unprecedented heights when he was 
.elected ICC president, the highest posi¬ 
tion in the world’s cricketing hierarchy. 
"You tell me, where does this place me 
and more than me, India, in the eyes of 
the world? There will be sniggers, espe¬ 
cially from some ICC members who had 
tried first to deny World Cup rights to 
India and Pakistan and then power in the 
ICC. This entire episode is sad because 
it reflects badly on our country," he 
added. 

"What I fail to understand is that the 
Independence Cup issue came up in 
May. Why did Sunil Dev wait till end- 
October to bring it up? He should have 


[ had it clarified immediately. At least, 

I that would have prevented an after¬ 
thought like this. 

"But what is really laughable is the 
charge that I forced DDordaishan to take 
WorldTel for their production. Once I 
have sold the rights, will anyone care to 
listen to me? How can I decide their 
method of production? This is so pre¬ 
posterous a suggestion that Ireally don’t 
know how to react" 

Taking a cue from here, one will natu¬ 
rally wonder whether WoridTel has the 
plague. Why can’t this company be 
'assigned TV production. Is it a company 
manned by criminals? Or, are the other 
companies in the fray too angelic to get 
into the tussle f<v telecast rights? Why is 
a concerted move being made to get 

iUMMV a-<4 NOMii*ir IQbT 


Dalmiya Is no longer In the BCCI, 
having boon elevated to the highest 
office In cricketdem. It will be sad If 
the infighting results In the beard 
losing direction again 
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WorldTel out of the scene. And if the 
company is out, which firm stands to 
gain? And which Indian officials? 

T hese are intriguing questions. If the 
Bindra group wins the elections, 
many BCCl skeletons will surface. A 
member of the ruling group said: "If our 
linen is soiled, their dirty linen will be 
paraded out." Obviously, this is not an 
empty threat. 

As big-time sponsorship started com¬ 
ing to cricket, there has b^n a scramble 
for the loaves and fishes of office. 
Wheels have formed within wheels, 
until very few decisions have been taken 
merely because they seemed to be the 
best options. Money in cricket is now in 
crores — and the benefit go down to 
almost every level. 

If the Bindra group is victorious, 
Sunil Dev is tipped to be the next BCCI 
secretary. By making this long string of 
accusations, he may have just put his 
foot in his mouth. He has the choice of 
denying he said what has appeared in 
print or that he did not mean what he 
said. Alternatively, he could produce all 
the proof necessary to back his 
allegations. 

Dalmiya, who is an astute administra¬ 
tor, will obviously not take matters lying 
down. After the BCCI elections are 
over, one can expect fireworks—which 
may even take the form of court action. 
And this will not be good for either par¬ 
ty, least of all for Indian cricket. 

Over the years, the financial stability 
achieved by the BCCI was the envy of 
other cricket administrators — in Eng¬ 
land and elsewhere. They lacked the 
savvy of a man like Dalmiya, who really 
steered the BCCI into financial big- 
time. Today, the BCCI is arguably the 
richest cricket association in the world. 

Dalmiya is no longer in the BCCI, 
having been elevated to the highest offi¬ 
ce in cricketdom. It will be sad if the 
infighting results in the BCCI losing 
direction again. Continuity of policies 
will help the sport to develop even 
further in the country, now that money is 
not in short supply. 

Elections, one concedes, are a 
democratic right. No public office can 
be anyone's private property. But the 
path to that office should be clean, else 
the office itself will be sullied. If Sunil 
Dev’s allegations art taken to court, the 
BCCI itself will become unclean. • 
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AMITA MALIK 


start on the dot 

News bulletins should always go on the air at the right time 


ril say this for All 
India Radio. The 
middle-aged 
matron still has 
some old- 

fashioned values. 
And one of them is 
punctuality with 
the news. 

In the old days, 
before sex kitten TV drove the faithful 
wife radio into a comer, we used to regu¬ 
late our watches by the 
three pips before each 
AIR bulletin. They 
always came on the dot. 

With the passage of time, 
regrettably, the pips are 
not always there. Their 
regularity seems to 
depend on the whims of 
some unseen god, which 
might even want to abo¬ 
lish them. But, by and 
large, AIR's news bulle¬ 
tins always start on time. 

Of course, when an 
important event—mean¬ 
ing some such thing as a 
political leader's speech 
—bobs up, the news com¬ 
es late. But at least one is 
informed in time. 

The johnny- 

come-lately syndrome in 
the news started off with 
Doordarshan. Facing no 
competition at all, the 
news was scheduled at a 
particular time but it 
came to be considered 
quite legitimate for it to 
start one to five minutes 
late. Then it was apparent¬ 
ly also considered quite 
normal for prolonged 
seconds to be visually 
warning all the TV stations carrying the 
news — and no doubt also running late 
with their programmes — to queue up 
until everyone stood in line. 

It does not seem to have struck the DD 
moguls that it is the only organisation in 
the world, which does not treat the news 


as sacrosanct. Quite truthfully, after 
media watching all around the world for 
many years, I cannot remember the 
news starting late on any station except 
Doordarshan. Of course, the foreign TV 
channels cut in with flashes, they may 
prolong a news bulletin as they did when 
Pricess Diana passed away. But while 
the contents and the length of bulletin is 
considered adaptible, the time they start 
at is never int^ered with. This is the 
credo followed by every media profes¬ 


sional, which one is taught on day one. 
But in the absence of proper professio¬ 
nals at the top in DP, chebabus who run 
DD are behaving exactly like the clerks 
who come late to office and then sit 
around drinking endless cups of tea. 

But when this bad DD habit is picked 


up by the foreign-based satellite chan¬ 
nels and the news starts ten to 20 
minutes late, then it is time to sit up and 
take notice. When the 9 pm STAR News 
bulletin, which is already operating with 
one hand tied behind its back (the news 
originates from India but comes back to 
India via Hongkong) starts late while 
DD's 9 pm bulletin marches on, it is 
'time to hang one's head in shame. STAR 
TV’s head, that is, because NDTV ’ s pro¬ 
fessionalism is unassailable and no one 
will believe that the late¬ 
ness originated from 
Prannoy Roy’s set-up. 

In the case of DD, pro¬ 
grammes were seldom 
properly-timed and no 
one was surprised when a 
serial over-carried by 
five minutes. The main 
reasons being: mis¬ 
timing of serials and 
DD’s greed for money, 
although the astronomi¬ 
cal sums it claims to earn 
in its annual report never 
seem to have been used to 
ensure either better tech¬ 
nical quality or belter pro¬ 
gramme. 

Now even the satellite 
channels are giving priori¬ 
ty to the serials and other 
money-making program¬ 
mes at the cost of the 
news and their own credi¬ 
bility. And since adverti¬ 
sements are pouring in 
over Dusserah and 
Diwali, they are pushed 
to the foreground and 
hold up the news with 
impunity. So let me 
repeat, that the Bible of 
all media professionals 
has a code which can never be broken. 
The news is sacrosanct. 

This has nothing to do with money 
because the news is above money. But it 
has everything to do with the good name 
and dignity of a TV channel. It is time 
STAR Plus remembered that. • 






By and large, AIR’s news bulletins 
start on time. Of course, when an 
important event comes up, the news 
starts later. But at least one is 
informed in time 
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KHAASBAAT 


ou’vegolto 
hand it to Dev 
Anand. He 
makes one 
box-office lur- 
I key after 

another, and yet nothing — 
not even colossal Josses — 
slop him from picking up the 
megaphone yet again. 

His latest venture, which 
was launched recently in 
Bombay, is called Main 
Solah Baras Ki (which is 
more than what you can say 
for Dev himselO and stars— 
who else? — two newco¬ 
mers, Sabrina and Jas Arora. 
No established star will sign 
on with Dev Saab, so he has 
no option but to scour the 
world l(H)king for young 
girls and Ix^ys who are wait¬ 
ing to be discovered. 


# hc rumours 

^ been confir- 

Gopal Verma 
has, indeed, 
tired of Umiila Malondkar’s 
charms. And along with ridd¬ 
ing his forthcoming film of 
her, he has also expelled her 
from his life. 

But IJrmila is not on her 
ov,^nsome, lonesome either. 
She is seeking consolation in 




the arms of Kamal Sadanah, 
whose affair with Ritu Shiv- 
puri went bad some time ago. 

Not that this will last long, 
cither. Knowing Matondkar, 
it’s only a matter of time 
before she ditches the flop 
hero and latches o!i to yet 
another successful director. 


rather than alienate the entire 
Deol clan. 

So, what happens to Dim¬ 
ple? Will she go back to her 
husband (no, they did never 


will she play the Bachelor 
Girl yet again? 

Nobtxly knows, but a lot 
is being read into the fact that 
she has had a rather drastic 


divorce) Rajesh Khanna? Or | haircut. 


♦ he hot bu/z in 
Bombay is 
that Dimple 
Kapadia has 
lost Sunny 
Deol for 
gtHHl. And no, it’s not 
because he decided to go 
back to the dubious charms 
of Raveena Tandon: that 
affair (one-night stand?) was 
over long ago. It’s just that 
Sunny can no longer cope 
with the pressure that* his 
family is beginning to pile 
on him, and has decided to 
give up on his lady love 



p.H)) Kapoor 
is back to 
square one. 
After all that 

manning his Prern Granlh 
(during the making of the 
film) * heroine, Madhuri 
Dixit, and his short-lived 
engagement to Sapna Bedi, 
he is back to his former girl¬ 
friend, Neelam. 

The pair have been tour¬ 
ing America—where Chim- 
poo is location hunting — 
and present a picture of toge¬ 
therness. So, will the young¬ 
est Kapoor .son finally settle 
down to happy domesticity? 
Wait and watch. • 
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When a decision taken from the head touches the heart, it is doubly blessed. 

V Which is why, as an existing subscriber to BusinessWorid, if you gift a friend 

a subscription to BusinessWorid or get a friend to subscribe to it for one, 

two or three years, both you and your friend will get six, twelve or twenty 

CRY Season’s Greetings cards each. Designed by the children themselves, 

these greetings cards will rewrite the fortunes of those less fortunate 





TO RC(l/Rir€ A CHILD’S FUTORt 
6€r A FRiFHD TO R€AD. 


than you. This wonderful offer is open till December 15,1997. We would urge 


i. 


you and your friends to send your cheques i VHT and the coupons, duly tilled, to reach 
us well before that day. As soon as we receive the coupons, we will send 
the CRY cards to you and your friends by courier. So without much 
ado, get in touch with your friends. And together, help wipe someone’s tears. 
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Vbs, I wish to gift this Season's Special Subscription Oftar to a friend and help an underprivllegad child. 
I understand that both my friend and I will receive a aet ef CRV eanis ftee, on your rsoeipt of this coupon. 
Please acknowledge my acceptance of this offer as Indicated: 

Rs 500 (72 Issues - Newsstand Price Rs 1080) + 20 cards free Rs 400 (48 Issues - Newsstand 
Price Rs 720) 12 cards free Rs 300 (24 Issues • Newsstand Price Rs 360) * 6 cards 
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Addrau 

Gifted to Mr/Ms 



Age_ 

Address (home/office) 

Pin 

Phone 


Fax 

Occuoation Selfemoloved professional 

Executive 

Business 

Others. Please specify 

Designation 


Company 


Enclosed Cheaue/DD No. 


Amount 


Bank 


Dated 


Drawn In favour of Anonda ■an 

rMritalMtod. 









Cut out an(j mail the coupon(s) to: BusInessWorld, 4th Roor, Herald House, 
5A Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi 110 002. Please superscribe the 
envelope with ‘Season's Special Subscription’. This offer is valid in India only. 


REFERRAL COUPON 


Yes, i wish to avail of this Season's Special Subscription Offer and help an underprivileged child. 
I understand that both my friend and I will receive a set of CRY cords froo, on your receipt of this coupon. 
Please acknowledge my acceptance of this offer as indicated: ^ 

□ Rs 500 (72 Issues - Newsstand Price Rs 1080) + 20 cards free □ Rs 400 (48 Issues - Newsstand 


Price Rs 720) * 1 -12 cards free □ Rs 300 (24 Issues • 
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' Newsstand Price Rs 360) + 6 cards free. 
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Dated 
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Holier than thou 

' ’ ■ ' ' ' ' * y ' ■ 

The deification of the DMK. and its leaders ^causes a religious furore 


T here was a time, not so long ago, when fonner AIAD- 
MK chief minister Jayalalitha was the queen of 
Tamil Nadu politics and her supporters would hail 
her as the incarnation of Goddess Shakti or even Vir¬ 
gin Mary. This would bring howls of protest from 
the Dravidian Opposition, spearheaded by the atheistic DMK. 
When DMK chief M. Karunanidhi swept to power, he pro¬ 


mised that sycophancy would find no place in the new regime. 
But that is one promise that Lord Karunanidhi has failed to 


on to allege that the state government had thrust its ideology 
and programmes on Hindu devotees, despite its claims of 
being secular. "When mosques and churches function on their 
own, why interfere with temples?" demanded Gopalan. 
'They will not dare to enter mosques or churches with their 
ideology," he added. 

The DMK move to introduce a revised script for archanas 
in the state’s temples is a part of Tamilkudimagan’s "total 
Tamil" dream project, whieh will see the language becoming 


keep. For the chief minister 
and his minister for Hindu 
Religious and Charitable 
Endowments (HR & CH), 
M. Tamilkudimagan, have 
now found a place in 
archanas (hymns) normally 
sung in the praise of Lord 
Shiva! 

Recently, devotees at the 
famous Kapaleswar Temple 
in Mylapore, in the heart of 
Madras, got a real shock 
when they discovered that 
the archanas being uttered, 
were steeped in the praise of 
Karunanidhi and Tamilkudi> 
magan. The DMK slogan of 
kadamai (duty), kanniyam 
{ dignity), kattupaadu 

(discipline) — coined by the 
party's late founder C.N. 
Annadurai — was also extol¬ 
led in the hymns. 

The incident, of course, 
caused an uproar. Hindu 
Munnani, the powerful RSS- 
backed organisation, has 
been quick to label it an 
"unholy act at the temple". It 
has launched an agitation 
demanding an apology from 
the ruling DMK and the 
resignation of HR & CE 
minister M. 

Tamilkudi magan. 

"It is puerile and mischiev- E 
ous to look for any reference | 
to ordinary mortals in | 
archanas meant for gods," ^ 
observed Rama Gopalan, > 
general sccrctaiy of Hindu 5 
Munnani. He went 



RELIGION AND POL\l\CS: chief minister M. Karunanidhi 
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an integral part of every aspect of life — religion, education, 
advertising, government activities, etc. 

Tamil archanas have, thus, been introduced in over a hundr¬ 
ed temples. The prevalent Sanskritised hymns, alleges the 
DMK, are anti-Dravidian and a part of the hated Aryan cultu¬ 
re imposed over the years in temples. "Arc the gods not aware 
of Tamil and if archanas are uttered in Tamil, do they not 
have the same force?" demand DMK activists. 

But according to the Hindu Munnani, the government has 
no right to tamper with religious practices. The organisation 
feels strongly about the traditional archanas which have to be 
pertbrmed strictly according to the Agama method. "Is the 
DMK ready for a referendum on its policy of atheism, and on 
how many want Tamil archanas in the present form?" deman¬ 
ded Rama Gopalan. 

With the Hindu Munnani on the warpath and several devo¬ 
tees joining in the protests, the DMK government was left 
with a lot of explaining to do. Chief minister Karunanidhi pro¬ 
mptly pulled up M. Tamilkudimagan. In a bid to placate one 
vand ^1, the HR & CE minister clearly stated that the govem- 
7 /nent was not trying to interfere in the affairs of the temple. 

Tamilkudimagan put the blame of the fiasco on Lakshmipa- 
ihi by admitting to an "error" in the script prepared by the 
poet, who had gone overboard in the deification of the DMK, 
Karunanidhi and Tamilkudimagan. "Lakshmipathi has appa¬ 
rently introduced certain words into the Tamil translation of 
the archanas in his overenthusiasm," said Tamilkudimagan. 
He added that immediately after hearing of the 'deviation', 
orders for Lakshmipathi’s suspension were issued and a show- 
cause notice was also slapped on the poet. 

The state BJP general secretary I. Ganesan has responded 
angrily, stating that the "reported suspension" of "the guilty" 
could not undo the damage done by "such ungodly ways of an 
atheist government" inside the holy portals of the temple. 

And devotees have begun complaining bitterly about how 
priests at various temples are being forced to thrust the new 
brand of Tamil hymns on the unsuspecting multitude. 

The DMK government has announced the setting up of a 
committee to look into the controversy. But till then, the 
improvised Tamil archanas will remain in vogue. 

So, tourists flocking to the famous temples of Madurai Mee¬ 
nakshi or Rameswaram would be well advised to take a crash 
course in Tamil before queuing up to offer prayers. • 


BIHAR 

In the name of the 
f^er 


The controversy over the humiliation of a 
Catholic priest in Dumka snowballs 


i f the massive rally in Patna on 22 October was any indica¬ 
tion, the Christians in Bihar are an angry lot itxlay. A mas¬ 
sive rally took place on Bailey Road, in the heart of the 
stale capital, to protest the humiliation of a Catholic priest in 
Dumka. And this could be just the beginning of a nationwide 
crusade for justice if the controversy involving Father Chrisiu- 
das is not resolved in a hurry. 

On 2 September, a group of students of St Joseph's High 
School, Guhiajori, Dumka, forced vice-principal Father 
Christudas out of his room. The mob, armed with hockey 
slicks and kerosene cans, accused the priest of having sodomi- 
sed Sakai Handsa, a 15-year-old student of class seven, on 30 
August. 

Father Christudas was 
then ordered to walk to the 
Bishop's House at Dudhani, 
a distance of 18 kms. Three 
kms down the road, a posse 
of local policemen joined the 
student brigade. Another 
three kms, and the local sub- 
divisional officer (SDO), 

Harendra Prasad Sharma, 
the block development offi¬ 
cer (BDO), Raj Kumar, and 
the circle officer (CO), Ajay 
Kumar, arrived with reinfor¬ 
cements. But no one made 
any effort to rescue the priest. 

Things exploded when 
the group reached the San- 
thal Parganas College. 

There, a ‘welcome commit¬ 
tee' of college students 
snatched the hcx:key sticks 
from the school boys and attacked the priest. 

Father Christudas was mercilessly beaten up and stripped. 
His hair was snipped off with a pair of scissors, a garland of 
tom chappals hung round his neck, and his face smeared 
with ash. With blood streaming down from a deep gash on his 
forehead, the priest was also forced to hold his ears and per¬ 
form sit-ups on the main street of Dumka town 
By this time, divisional commissioner (DC') Abhas Kumar 
Jha and superintendent of police (SP) Umesh Kumar Singh 
had turned up. They took the priest to the Town police station 
where his clothes were returned to him. 

But Father Christudas' ordeal was far from over. Minutes 
later, following a telephone call at the police station, he was 
ordered to get into the jeep. Eyewitnesses insist that he was 
also ordered to strip. Naked and helpless, Father Christudas 



\mO\ykCX\Father 
Christudas being paraded 
in Dumka 
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SEEKING JUSTICE: a protest rally in Patna 


was once again handed over to the mob waiting at the spot 
from where he had been ‘rescued’ earlier and ordered to walk 
to the Bishop’s House. 

When the naked priest, followed by jeering students, a host 
of high-ranking officials and dozens of policemen, reached 
Bishop’s House, the DC heard the ‘victim,’ Sakai Handsa, 
out. According to Father K.M. Joseph, the diocesan delegates 
were not even allowed to speak on Father Christudas’ behalf. 
’The DC did not let anyone speak. He just listened to Hand¬ 
sa’s version," alleged Father Joseph. 

Having heard the boy’s version, Jha ordered the local poli¬ 
ce to take Father Christudas, Sakai Handsa and seven other stu¬ 
dents to Jama police station. Handsa and the other boys were 
soon let off, despite the fact that an FIR against them had been 
lodged by the priest. Father Christudas, however, was detai¬ 
ned, prcKluced before the judicial magistrate the next day, and 
remanded to judicial custody, where he is languishing. 

Some 50 days later, on 22 October, men, women and childr¬ 
en came out in large numbers to participate in a rally, in Patna, 
to protest the persecution of Father Christudas. The Manav 
Adhikar Hanan Virodhi Sangharsh Samiti and the Christian 
Organisations Coordination Committee led the way. Posters 
and cut-outs demanding justice and decrying administrative 
apathy were on display. The protestors were seeking the imme¬ 
diate release of the priest and stem action against the guilty, 
including police 

and civil officials. 

After the meeting, some 
delegates, including the prin¬ 
cipal of Patna Women’s Col¬ 
lege, Sister Margaret Mary, 
the principal of St Joseph’s 
Convent, Sister Lucina, the 
nominated MLA, A.G.D. 

Rozario, and the vicar gene¬ 
ral, Father Mathew Uzhu- 
thal, submitted memoran¬ 
dums to Governor A.R. Kid- 
wai and chief minister Rabri 
Devi. 

"She has said that within 
three days, action will be tak¬ 
en in this regard/' said Sister 
Margaret Mary. The 
vicar general also 


seemed hopeful that the CM would lake some concrete action 
soon. A.G.D. Rozario warned that if no government action 
was forthcoming, a "country-wide agitation" would be laun¬ 
ched. Some missionaries are also planning to approach the 
heads of other minority communities to put up a united front. 
"When it has happened with one minority community, what is 
the guarantee that other such communities will not be humilia¬ 
ted?" demanded a Catholic priest. 

Ajay Murmu, a government employee hailing from Dumka 
district, told Sunday: "Everything is stage-managed. I belong 
to Dumka. My sons study in the same school and they told me 
that Father Christudas was a strict disciplinarian who did not 
entertain politicians and their demands. This is the main rea¬ 
son why such a heinous incident took place." 

Christopher Tudu, an eyewitness, told Sunday: "It was 
purely an act of vengeance against the minorities at the behest 
of DC Abhas Jha and SP Umesh Kumar Singh. They were 
both present there and making sure that no one disturl^d the 
proceedings while the priest was being beaten and paraded 
naked." Tudu’s friend Srikanth Besra added that the DC (who 
has now been transferred to Chaibasa) and the SP were "both 
watching the fun and laughing while the mob lynched the 
priest". 

On 9 September, Bawa Singh, vice chairman of the Nation¬ 
al Minority Commission (NMC), and two members, Rev. Dr 
Habil James Massery and John Dayal, visited Dumka. The 
NMC report was submitted on 18 September. 

According to the findings of the NMC team. Father Christu¬ 
das was known to be a strict disciplinarian. He got into the stu¬ 
dents'bad books when he discharged several troublemakers. 
Flashpoint was reached when the vice-principal refused to 
grant leave to his students to participate in Independence Day 
celebrations. Threats and a couple of unsigned, undated let¬ 
ters preceded the 2 September assault. 

The NMC report was highly critical of the district admi¬ 
nistration. DC Abhas Kumar Jha was hauled up as he was "abu¬ 
sive in his language which encouraged the mob and the police¬ 
men". SDO Sharma testified that he did not have sufficient for¬ 
ces with him and he "did not anticipate aggravation" when he 
' arrived on the scene. 

Adding to the confusion was Rashtriya Janata Dal leader 
and convenor of Manjhi Pargana Sardar Mahasabha, Santhal 
Pargana Division, Basudev Besra, who denounced the "act of 
sodomy" and gave the call for a bithlaha against four priests , 
—Father Christudas, Father P.K. Choko, Father V. Richards 
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and Father Josackim. Bithlaha is a traditional tribal custom of 
punishment in which the accused is stoned, chased out of the 
community, and his property is destroyed. 

Pressure on the state administration to act is piling up. Arch¬ 
bishop Henry D*Souza of Calcutta has written to chief mini¬ 
ster Jyoti Basu in this regard. "The priest has been injudicial 
custody for more than a month. Justice delayed is justice 
denied," wrote the archbishop, and requested the West Bengal 
CM to take up the matter with his Bihar counterpart. 

Delhi too has had to sit up and take notice. Union home 
minister Indrajit Gupta has sent a fax to Rabri Devi. "It has 
been alleged that the district civil and police officers did not 
take preventive and timely action and were not only mute spec¬ 
tators before the crowd’s behaviour, but also allowed the mob 
to do what they wanted," wrote the home minister. Terming it 
a "serious allegation", Indrajit Gupta has asked the Bihar 
CM to give her consent as "it will be worthwhile if the ca.se is 
handed over to the CBI". • 
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TRIPURA 


T ales of teiT or 

One CPI(M) leader is abducted; another 
is killed. How unsafe is the state? 


K idnappings have become something of a way of life in People’s Front c 

Tripura, with more than a thousand cases being report- Koloi is being h( 

ed in the last four-and-a-half years of Left Front mle. Last year, Pro 
Several other cases go unreported as relatives of victims pre- pura Tiger Fore 
fer to strike up a deal with the rebels without informing the with sections of 
police. exactly 11 moni 

“ It is only when a politician is abducted that some hue and cumstances, and 
cry is raised in insurgency-afflicted Tripura. On 15 October, out in Banglade: 
rebels of the outlawed National Liberation Front of Tripura According u 
(NLFT) abducted Purno Mohan Tripura, a ruling Left Front recently release* 

legislator, from Maina- j- 

ma, a tribal hamlet under I 
Chhamanu police station of 
Dhalai district. 

Pumo Mohan Tripura's 
bodyguard Shankar Dev said 
that die Chhamanu legislator 
was attending Laksmi Puja 
at a relative’s place that eve¬ 
ning. At around 8.30 pm, a 
group of ten-odd NLFT 
rebels, clad in olive green 
fatigue and armed with 
sophisticated weapons, stor¬ 
med into the house, and took 
Tripura away. "As 1 tried to 
resist, I was hit by a rifle butt 
and slumped to tte ground. I 
saw the rebels carrying Pur- 
4 nobabu. I couldmot save him 

~ as I was overpowered," said DISTURBED AREA: security personnel in the state 


Shankar Dev, whose service ^ 

revolver was also taken jn 

away. u. , 

The very next day, ano- T 
ther group of ultras struck a \jj3L 
deadly blow. Some 20 arm- 
ed men abducted CPl(M) 
panchayat member Sulo-a- 
moni Malsum from his 

house in the remote Jaleyaba- i 

ri village. A relative of the ^ J 

leader, Jagaram Malsum, ^ 

was also taken along. 

As the militants were lead- \ 

ing them through a jungle 
near Gamakobari, Sukramo- HOME TRUTHS: 5am^r 
ni Malsum tried to give his Chowdhury 
abductors the slip. But the 

militants .spotted him and shot him down. 
Later, they set Jagaram free, who narrated the tragic incident 
to the police. 

This killing, coming close on the heels of Pumo Mohan Tri¬ 
pura’s abduction, sparked off trouble within the Left Front. 
The CPRM) observed a 12-hour bandh at Ampi police station 
to protest the killing of their comrade. 

This was followed by a dawn-to-dusk bandh, called by the 
CPRM), on 17 October, to protest the kidnapping of Pumo 
Mohan Trrpura. The bandh was total, and it brought life to a 
halt in the entire Longtarai sub-division of Dhalai district. 

Pumo Mohan Tripura is the second Left Front legislator to 
be kidnapped by the ultras in the last two months. On 30 July, 
the NLFT had abducted Debabrata Koloi of the Indigenous 
People’s Front of Tripura. According to the state government, 
Koloi is being held captive somewhere in Bangladesh. 

Last year. Pronob [)ebbarma was kidnapped by the All Tri¬ 
pura Tiger Force (ATTF), which is said to have close links 
with sections of the ruling CPRM). Dcbbarma returned home, 
exactly 11 months after his abduction, under mysterious cir¬ 
cumstances, and claimed that he had been kept in a rebel hide¬ 
out in Bangladesh. 

According to intelligence officials, though the NLFT 
recently released the CPRM) Kamalpur divisional committee 

secretary Ranjit 




Ghosh — after a sum of Rs 
30 lakh was, reportedly, paid 
as ransom — the abductors 
of Debabrata Koloi and 
Pumo Mohan Tripura appea¬ 
red to be motivate by mone¬ 
tary as well as political 
interests. 

The state home minister, 
Samar Chowdhury, has said 
that Pumo Mohan Tripura 
was in some camp within the 
state and that a "massive 
combing operation" was on 
to track down the rebels. 
Three persons have been 
arrested in this connection. 
He has warned that "stem 
action" will be taken against 
all those found guilty of 
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abduction and other terrorist acts. 

The home minister has also admitted that the state Forces 
are severely handicapped by the fact that insurgents cross 
over into neighbouring Bangladesh almost at will. According 
to Chowdhury, while the Sheikh Hasina regime has taken 
some steps to flush out insurgents from north-eastern India 
holed up in Bangladeshi hideouts, a lot remains to be done. 

With international protocol coming in the way, the state 
authorities can do very little to really comer the insurgents. 
For example, nothing can be done to rescue Debabrata Koloi 
from Bangladeshi territory. 

So, the Tripura government has urged the Centre to hold 
detailed discussions with the Bangladeshi government on this 
matter. Unless some arrangement is worked out by the two 
governments, said Chowdhury, it would be impossible to 
curb insurgency in Tripura and adjoining states. 

Tribal welfare minister A. Debbarma has said that the state 
machinery is trying desperately to contact the kidnappers of 
Pumo Mohan Tripura and that everything possible will be 
done to secure the release of the legislator. 

Health minister Bimal Sinha has accused the NLFT of 
being in league with the Opposition Congress(I)-Tripura Upa- 
jati Juba Samity(TUJS)-Tripura National Volunteers (TNV) 
combine and kidnapping Left leaders to destabilise the 
ruling government. He said that the abductions were aimed at 
derailing the Left's campaign of political mobilisation in the 
nin-up to the forthcoming Assembly elections. "Our tribal 
leadership is the prime target of the NLFT and their political 
masters and this has to do with the elections andnothing else,” 
alleged Bimal Sinha. 

The TNV and the TUJS have denied having any links with 
the NLFT. They claim that the kidnapping of Left leaders has 
more to do with the "internal contradictions of the Front" 

With violence escalating in Tripura, at least 200 killings 
and 100 abductions have been reported since the Disturb^ 
Areas Act was clamped on 19 of the state's 44 police stations 
in February '97. 

Home minister Samar Chowdhury has ruled out the exten¬ 
sion of the Disturbed Areas Act to other police station areas in 
the state. 'In fact, we may withdraw the Act from certain 
areas,” said Chowdhury, adding that the law-and-oider situa¬ 
tion in the state had improved since February. 

But those opposed to the ruling Left's tactics are far from 
convinced. The Congress-TUJS-TNV combine and the sta¬ 
te's former Marxist chief ministd' Nripen Chakraboity have 
demanded the immediate imposition of President's Rule in 
view of "the total breakdown of law and order in Tripura”. • 


ANDHRA PRADESH 

starting trouble 

Problems plague admissions to 
engineering and medical colleges in the 
state 

B yra Rama Reddy, a Scheduled Tribe (ST) student of 
Mahboobnagr district, must qualify as one of the lucki¬ 
est ‘achievers’. He was ranked 13,800 in the Engineer¬ 
ing And Medical Courses Entrance Test (EAMCET) held in 
Jun^|4his year; he secured just 3.75 marks in the counselling. 
And yet, he has, quite comfortably, found his ‘rightful' place 
in an engineering college of Andhra Pradesh. 

All thanks to a quantum jump in the availability of enginee ¬ 
ring seats in the state. With 24 new engineering colleges being 
given the official go-ahead, .some 5,(X)0 extra seats have been 
created for budding engineers and medicos in Andhra Pradesh. 

For the 1,924 Dalit and tribal seats' quota in the professio¬ 
nal courses, nearly 9,000 candidates had turned up for the 
EAMCET this year. Almost 50 per cent of the lot scored 
‘minus' marks, while just 252 cros.sed the qualifying mark. 
But almost all SC and ST candidates, including (hose securing 



VKSEHTltHSBi students in Osmania University, Hyderabad 


‘minus' marks are now assured a seat in an engineering colle¬ 
ge. Similarly, every Backward Class (BC) candidate has 
‘qualified' in the EAMCET, irrespective of marks obtained. 

But still, hundreds of seats throughout Andhra — from 
Osmania University in Hyderabad to Andhra University in 
Vishakhapatnam—are lying vacant. Of the 1.7 lakh interme¬ 
diate students who appeared for the EAMCET (engineering), 
only 12,825 manag^ to qualify. Last yeai', 24,(X)0 had made 
the grade. 

"Tliis was mostly due to the increase in the stipulated 
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qualifying marks to 90,200 
as against the earlier 
60,200. The large-scale lea¬ 
kages of the intermediate 
examination papers also 
aflfecied the EAMCET," 
explained a spokesman of 
EAMCET in Osmania 
University. 

In Osmania University, of 
the 882 seats reserved for 
minorities, only 444 have 
been filled up. "We will wait 
for some time," said an offici¬ 
al. "If by the end of this 
quarter, we do not get proper 
candidates for all categories 
including the 33 per cent 
reserved for women, all of 

Chandrabahu Naidu ^ 

general category and 

allotted accordingly," In S.V. University 

region, of the 440 seats available for women, only 239 have so 
far qualified. Of the 234 BC (boys) seats in Andhra Univer¬ 
sity, only 169 have occupied the slots. 

The Medical Council of India (MCI) has okayed an extra 
420 seats in addition to the existing 1,180 seats in medical col¬ 
leges of the state. But medical courses in Andhra Pradesh 
have run into trouble following a writ petition by stu¬ 
dents claiming "non-compliance of quota regulations for 
locals and non-locals". Classes, which began in September, 
have been suspended for the time being. 

There has been a spate of controversies in the field of educa¬ 
tion in Andhra Pradesh in recent times. With problems in eve¬ 
rything from admission to examination, especially at the 
university level, the issue has, of course, become the cause of 
intense political discussion and debate. 

From the very beginning, chief minister N. Chandrababu 
Naidu has made it clear that the Telugu Dcsam Party (TOP) 
government was eager to wash its hands off the troublesome 
area of higher education. Primary education is the responsibili¬ 
ty of the state government, not professional colleges, is what 
has been Naidu's message. 

But it is these professional courses and colleges that have 
continued to be major irritants. According to the Opposition 
Congress(I), the TOP government has thrown a spanner in the 
works of the Congress* campaign for more medical and dental 
colleges in AndtraT^i^lesh. At least three medical colleges 
and one dental college were sanctioned, but they failed to take 
off during the year. One of these medical colleges belongs to a 
CPI leader of Khammam. 

"When the Congress was in power, the same TOP, CPI and 
CPI(M) had campaigned that the ruling party had received 
graft in the process of promoting medic^ colleges. Now, the 
same is being renewed and sponsored by the TOP for its own 
gains," alleged veteran Congress leader P. Janardhan Reddy. 

With the educational system beset by problems, chief mini¬ 
ster Chandrababu Naidu will have to try and set things in 
order, if he is to silence the Opposition and win high marks 
from the vast student community in Andhra Pradesh. • 





countdown 

MTV cmd Channel V fight it aui '; 


I f you were in that sort of mood, you’d cadd« Md oidl ; i; 

an ironical twist as you watch RaagetdiWaii 'Minfali 
MTV Ek Do Teen, at exactly the same time, day as j ' 

iBjPLC^'e.CImnnel V’s hugely popiilar countdown/ ; ' ^ 

Let’s give you a coun^wn of our own. « 

when MTV came to India first, as part of STAR TV’iljoo- - 
quet, they began Oye, and it was an instant hit. Tlimi MTV J. 
was but, and Channel V was in. A/TV Ow became 
but it remained on top of the heap. 

Ttien MTV came back, shorn of Hindi film music,decbi> 
ring that they wore an international music diannel with. 
uni>«rsal apj^, not something that catered to Munuhy}ii; J ; 
Daddyji, Ra{^ and Munni. 

In August this year, came the surrender. Hindi fiha 
iiihisicsel]S,(day?ThefilmcutsonMTVarenowasexfM* ; 
siye as those on V, and in many ways, better do^. A " 



CROSBINGOVER: VJRaageshmri 


whole afi^ooD band brings you the latest nuntbecs, and >: 
what’s nmre, the smtgs arc better laid out; \: 

And now MTV has gone and poadied RiiMgiNdiwafiv ^ 
was dm'ng a great job on dye, i» (n^ Oye wldi hfp^ : 

' ownahbw.TheladyisasdiubetanL butmaaSopn^jlifaii^'' 
in because ho* liitd ate sohip u 

; TheinRk^^ $how0d|iaq} in theyeijtfiiit, V:- 

- '.hCt^'Riised. on’t£b*it sto(e-'ihe shoW;.eSiMtIe^^rf 
Oiaimeit V has diihbed *416 cbuindniiim 
dtwtts’: stib’R faa^ioaee whatMliV does tbc»|i^ / 
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ARIES 


(2/ March-20 April) 

U nusual subjects can cap- 
ture your imagination. 
Those who arc setting up 
new homes will soon settle 
down and feel at case In their 
new surroundings. But there 
is a limit to the degree you 
can put the interests of others 
before your own. Beware of 
neglecting important issues 
affecting your own life. 

TAURUS 


(21 April'20 May) 

A n energetic week lies 
ahead. You will enjoy 
doing constructive work, 
especially if there are heal¬ 
thy overtime bonuses to be 
collected. Gel busy tying up 
the loose ends of any outstan¬ 
ding work or activities. 

Extra effort should be made 
to wind up schemes or pro¬ 
jects in order to beat 
deadlines. 

GEMINI 


(21 Ma\‘20June) 

L ong-Standing problems 
dogging legacies and 
inheritances can be solved. 
You may want to pursue new 
interests or studies, but first 
find out if you can afford the 
time that such activities 
require. DonT underestima¬ 
te the commitment that is 
required to make a gocxl job 
of these ventures. 


LEO 


(21 July-20 August) 

Y ou have been a fence- 
sitter for t(K> long. You 
are not only damaging your 
own interests but those of 
others also. In fact, you may 
not be aware of just how 
much resentment and con¬ 
cern you are causing by 
being overly cautious and 
hesitant. The time for action 
and decision-making has 
clearly come. 


LIBRA 


(21 September 20 October) 

L end a helping hand to 
others. Humanitarian 
ideals can be translated into 
practical and effective 
action. Make a clean breast 
of complaints and resent¬ 
ments in close relationships 
rather than sweeping them 
under the carpel. Long¬ 
standing problems can be 
resolved through serious 
discussions. 



SAGITTARIUS 


(21 November-20 December) 

S ome straight talking is 
required over joint finan¬ 
ces, if complications or mis¬ 
understandings are to be 
avoided in the future. Out¬ 
ings with loved ones will be 
enjoyable. Like the previous 
week, this is a time when 
you’ll be happy helping 
others. Children can be in a 
rebellious or mischievous 
mood. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 January) 

D on’t tic yourself into a 
knot, when you should, 
in fact, be relaxing and enjoy¬ 
ing life. Current concerns 
should not be taken too 
seriously : things could work 
out better for less interferen¬ 
ce on your pan. But be very 
careful while dealing with 
finances. Children may need 
to be disciplined. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

P ursuit of fun and pleasu¬ 
re can be out of tune 
with your financial slate. 
Take care of your love-life; 
you may receive signs and 
signals that stir up feelings 
of jealousy. On the professio¬ 
nal and work front, your 
mind should be put to rest by 
the reassuring remarks of 
superiors or associates. 


CANCER 


VIRGO 


SCORPIO 


PISCES 


(21 June-20 July) 
lyiarital relationships and 
Iwl partnerships can take a 
beating because of conllict- 
ing wills. Patience is needed 
to preserve harmony. Be at 
your charming best to make 
people met for the first time 
relax. Valuable facts can be 
unearthed through research. 

(21 Auftust-20 September) 
eep your ears open for 
ffmuseful tips on invest¬ 
ment options; professional 
consultants may provide 
accurate information in this 
regard. Family members 
may instil a spirit of good¬ 
will. Understanding and 
.detailed communication can 
solve many problems. 

(21 Oci(^r-20 November) 
Veamwork may face major 

1 hitches and work could 
ultimately grind to an unti¬ 
mely halt; clients will be dis¬ 
appointed and losses incur¬ 
red. Friends will pro>'ide a 
welcome respite from all the 
tension. Their common 
sense can prove invaluable. 

(21 Februeuy-20 March) 

■ egal matters will be com- 
■■plicated. Expert guidan¬ 
ce in the area will be needed 
to straighten things out. Lov¬ 
ed ones may be neck deep in 
problems and worries; it’s 
quite possible that you’ll get 
involved by trying to help. 
Romance may reach ahigh. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


TiMimiiibers 

■ im^than chief miiai- 
ster; Bhaiino' Sinj^ 
ShddMiwet has be dw 
iiipst creadveSJFchi^^jQuii* 
s(i^ there is, 

iTte govmment 

has bahiMki ^]y—or sii^ 
digit — iottenes aftw it 
found that the business of 
driws three hours later on 
the same was giving ton 
impetus to gamhi^ atd 
sni^Miine sam opta^ors. 
fcDdWing this, lotteri^ 



CilMlIlVMtlNl tllO flllM 

were : banned in the BJP* 
fuled^ntes of Delhi and UP. 
The party got ma^ ^udos 
for tiiis because pester 
libsii^tobeniinedl^it^' 

Hbwevtd*. there is also an 
entrenched loitery. mafia 
wiUch is (h^icult to dis* 

lodge. ^While S^ 

Vfrma tuid Kalyan Sinjdt 
decided to tdee to Oh ip 
tor stto. .Sheitowht has 
appatreitly decided to:iBdre 
his prece with ton. By g 
; smart^^^^^^^ die 

fo^uttoi gewe^ Ms 
dtM away with sMlfo dl^t 
Mte^hitfln^ 

I lOhindrelha week. Whdt to 
M is there WfilM 
thtotoe^ 

^idtrediB ;’''■'■■■■'■ 

■l>Tife;'4s,,to '.'Mto'm 


HEARD IN GURGAON 

W«’d always known that Indians 
warn atthar Baarlsh or Bullish. 
But wo’ro diseovoringtiiat 
thoy’roalsoMUUsh. 

AN EMPLOYEE OF SUZUKI ON THE INDIAN 
STAND ON THE APPOINTMENT OF A 
MANAGING DIRECTOR FOR MARUTIUOYOG. 



■ it was one occ asion 
when Pcanab Mukher- 
jee’s face went brick red. 

So far, the former Union 
finwice minUter has been on 
every committee named by 
the Congress high emn- 
mand, such is the trust the 
Congress presulent has 


reposed in him. The only one 
from which his name was 
missing to the Discipliiwuy 
Action (itomnutiee which 
was announced at the Con>r 
gress headquarters last week. 

"What’s happened? The¬ 
re's a major lacuna in this 
iist," said reporters? "What? 
What? Mukheijee asked wor¬ 
ried that may be he to over¬ 


C H E C K - L I S T 


ITie Gulshan Kwi^rmu^der: mu 

■ ftoruntsluluK Much to tlie dist^ 

Bombay Poi)ce,Ma(if the main accused, Remeshfaurani, 
who is also the chairman ol T^s Casattes Umited. was 
nranted bail by the High Court Iswt week- Apotiee team teft 
for London to investigate hbwindia could extradite music 


: dtredor Nadeem, who is iniorKkxi' 


■ Why: The poiicahave figured «tt that Gulshan 
Kumar's muto tod The 




aloRg with others, Taurani was ailegad fo he present at the 
mating wltoMI^UihgtoPipto. 


B Wliut In tire tVid u aou T; Hardly any, which Is 
to of the problaiM PiUs, there are holes in the - 
pt^dsectoh’s ease: atorditig^mie testimony the money 
Wto paidto tto klHers hi Nagpada; another says the money 
waspaidirtlhibai. 


looked a typo or ditoed a 
name. 

"Your name isn't on it," 
said the reporter. Mukherjee 
went red and smiled 
sheepishly. 


MMtIlIgWilll 

theMiMny 

■ Wto is 'Rajesh Pilot 
doing now? Holding 
meetings, apparently, ^y 
should that be so suipri^iM? 
Because he's meeting 
Naresh Aggarwal. 

Pilot, who bad issued 8 sta¬ 
tement contradicting his par¬ 
ty's line and opposed iflnposi- 
tion of President’s Rule in 
UP, to a longish meeting 
with Naresh Aggarwal last 
week. Only they know what 


■ Botomw 


I: In asense,y8s. 


Mil*] ? ft! ii W:; iiJ I ifliTTi iTn:![^[iT» i 


Guiahan Kumar, noora wiitsquealiiacausereoneorreher 

to, theyiidfltotoidto Onlye 



to fSMusred; But ndto 

.critoltttotoito 



Wheto to meeting toi 



































DELHI DIARY 


RwlwiUiaiigar 

■ Though ihe mU fi^t 
was over sintiething 
else, in keeping with his 
aggression mode, agriculia* 
re minister Chaturanan Mtsf 
hrahad his say in theCidiinet 
meeting which took place to 
decide on I¥esideiit’s Rate 
in UP. 

When diinjgs ^ a bit h«i> 
ted, he n^Hred to ddbice 
minister Mulayam Singh 
Yadav as an agent of dK 
Congress^ 

Yadav wfaohasfou^ 
Congress of his adult 
life was stung at this like 
nothing else. He retorted that 
the CPl was in no posidon to 
talk — thi^ had licked Mrs 
Gandhi’s boots during the 
Etnetgency. 

Chahiiaiian Mishia, who 
was futiotts at this, got up to 



say something equally insul> 
ting. But Prime Minister I.K. 
Gujrai interwned. He motio¬ 
ned to the officers to leave 
the idem and then told the 
mittunms: "Is this the stan¬ 
dard of your d^ate? You’re 
si^pmed to be responsible 
peoid^^ Apparently, the two 
calmed down after dds. But 
it is clear that Chaturaium 
Mishra 1$ fast beconut^ the 
;/imOtd Bchwarzeneggar of 
, the Unitedl^t. 


HEARD IN THE NORTH BLOCK 

Dodiy tradDfs In Karol B«gh nay 
Jal Shrl Ram. Dmlgy 
Induslrlaliata coming to Norlh 
Block Just any Jal Ram. 

A BUREAUCRAT IN THE FINANCE MINISTRY 


I KNOWYOUR MINISTERS 


^casBtuil series 


B RsiligadT The minister for tediles^s^^ 
stayed In ilitindiln^ He could have bem chM 
todaysJdansd to commui%, 

badlw^ 

a ImiatVtilidili liadar, Flame Gowda. Jalappa lanow over 
70, so ha'seamatotof politics. But what makes him stand 
out to a sense otparsdnal honesty. 


sVilton toft'^lih the 




rtontetafaitoH.O. Onto Gowda’s revamie mintotar.Oaitoo 




JatoiHto'li dale’s adversBrieSi the government 

and d toatS^, fttond Heigtotoinstituto a CBl p 
toe mwdatiWiitoaetoii^ 

donttevarsy totoi only one in which ha’s been involved. 



:■ RaawitoRl''at|i|i‘:'glru8que aridtoort-tempered- 
m^bea igito buputoiMLlWhast for 



. Wfbmaa^rOavBGtoidedlOftodtfwO^ 


. 'qdlf':|a';.tlte:'-UP;^CSaagntolL'^^^ 

rcgtbuplftgatakitig^p 
;\the cetot^ 

out who in toe ptoty wdl dd 
toe pat^ of>toe menace toto 
isSitaram'.|^,'/,'. ' 

I^iarad FWwar to Mt in 
ticdoa. $oatetoe \ itodwaits 

; Nabi 'Al^ 

Reddy, K, KanmitoMLete. 
The ■; ■ srgito^:':' ;#.j 

lllutesh Aggarwal cm lomi 
toe Coiigtosi, 

■ why.c!m’tW«e?{',V: 

Obi#uslyV$^ to no pfth 
ppstd just yet on whom to 
sup^ to fodinthe govern¬ 
ment. Blit smuori in toe Ctto? ' 

Wtoetoer 

takes a mote aiggressiWs 
toftn,tiniuditotobeseen. I 


■ The US ambassadcS'* 
designate to India, 
Ridiatd fSdeste is eiqtec^ 

to arrive in toe c^tal Jat toe - 
end of NovembW -r W^ a 
young and stunnhig bxdi^; 
Uonde. wrife tmd an Maht ih ! 

Celeste, wtoo is Wih<^ I 
up hearings m to 
his wofkis tonnhbdr <d Wui- 
ous sub-corondtsdes in 
Washingtoiii told 
to come to New Delld, ^ i 
married lecendy 
: Second 
vhave: 

' ;eoiaem:lad|i;and,'lito 
fbtoHy hmeAtoani to toxtoki 

fluent Ifflddiliiito^’ 

toadorr''<'^'^lk«aif'-:' Wiaaot^'' 
Hmteh wtlS'Clatototel'tows 


■ PitotitodV c^ ih 
AftortoeWto^^ 
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HE SOMEBODY 


Tlurr I iiiiic'- j liiiii' II) your nil' 
u lieu // ihu'sii'l niJlIrr \Ul.ll olhri:^ llllllk. 
r >('i ,///>'' <!(’('fi II. 

MUl'ir •'III'I' l>l u /' l! \!'ii ;!< 
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m these demaiidifiq times,, delivery of coigo o^' tirric: end is 
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Hurt sinking feeling... 

In UP, his party has deserted him for the BJP. In Delhi, his 
colleagues are plotting against him. Sitaram Kesri faces 
another crisis of authority in the Congress 


Difference of opinion 


























Utopian floetrine 

Y our cover story 

Diplomacy or disaster 
(26 October—J November) 
goes on to show the sorry 
state India's external affairs 
arc in. Everybody had 
reposed great faith in Prime 
Minister I.K. Gujral’s 
understanding of foreign 
affairs. Our domestic 
scenario has been far from 
satisfactory, but one had 
thought that at least on 
international issues, we had 
someone at the helm who 
knew what he was about. 
Those were false hopes. 

It is true that we need to 
concentrate better on our 

Qillral: not praetlMl 


neighbours, but the Gujral 
Doctrine is downright 
unrealistic. Good 
neighbourliness does not 
mean having simplistic, 
hare-brained schemes that 
ju.st don’t work in a 
growingly complex world. 

It would seem Gujral is 
going about his diplomatic 
forays exactly the way he 
used to when he was external 
affairs minister. Now, he has 
more pressing problems at 
home to mind. He must 
realise that as the Prime 
Minister. And he mu.st gel* 
his priorities right. 

Shnyan B9n9rl99, Patna 
(Bihar) 

■ Ever since he came to 
power, Gujral has had 
iVequent friendly 
discussions with Nawaz 
Sharif in order to cultivate a 
cordial relationship with 
Pakistan. It is grossly unfair 
if the media start criticising 
his "doctrine" even before it 
gets a chance to take off and 
dismisses him and his 
foreign policy as total 
write-offs. 

Gujral had been made to 
believe that Nawaz Sharif 
was genuine in his search for 



friendship with India, and 
thus, when the latter attacked 
India in his UN address, 
Gujral was taken aback. 
Pakistan’s continuing 
efforts to bleed India with a 
Low Intensity Conflict have 
frustrated him so much that 
one feels sympathy for him 
when he says "If this is what 
they are planning, what can 
we do?" 

Over the years as India’s 
foreign minister, he has 
gained considerable 
experience in foreign affairs 
which should now stand him 
in good stead. I feel given 
time and a little less 
media-bashing, the Gujral 
Doctrine will go a long way 
towards improved Indo-Pak 
ties. 

Arun Shaw, Budge Budffe 
(Weai Bengal) 


Southern star 


Y our article, The rising I 

star (5 — 11 October), 
on one of the most sought- 
after southern actors, Pra- 
kash Rai, made delightful 
reading. Prakash is unques¬ 
tionably an actor par excel¬ 
lence. He has given ample 
proof of his acting prowess 
in such films asAasai, KalkL 
Nagamandala, Imvar and 
many other films. Besides 
being vastly talented, Pra¬ 
kash has a charismatic scre¬ 
en presence. 

He is also a thinking actor 
which helps him flesh out his 
characters. Besides, he has a 
thorough grasp over the 
language of cinema. And not 
being vain about his star 
image or the length of his 
role, he gives off his best 
even in his briefest 
appearances. 

The key to his success is 
his professionalism and his 
lack of starry airs and ea.sy 
accessibility. Judging by his 
versatility ^ self- 
confidence, one can confi¬ 
dently predict a bright future 
ahead of him. 
RoyOtorg^iKohlam 
(Ntgiltna) 


We decide 


B y referring the matter to 
the International C ourt 
of Arbitration and by openly 




MurMoll Mlaran: acting 
tough 

opposing tht Indian govern¬ 
ment’s decision to appoint 
Bhaskarudu as MD of Maru- 
ti Udyog Ltd (MUL) {Maru- 
ti jinx (5 —11 October), the 
Japanese (Suzuki) did not do 
the right thing. Indians have 
always had a high regard for 
the work ethics and quality 
consciousness of the Japane¬ 
se and have hoped that Japa¬ 
nese collaboration would , 
bring in industrial develop¬ 
ment. But now, Suzuki’s atti¬ 
tude and its contempt for the 
government of the land, are 
having a generally negative 
impact on Indians—they 
resent foreigners dictating 
terms to their government. 

So they have applauded 
industries minister Murasoli 
Maran’s stand that if they 
didn’t like the Indian way of 
doing things they were free 
to leave—there arc others 
willing to fill in for Suzuki. 
S.Halan, NUglrta (Tamil Nadu) 


Leavethe 
eyetem alone 


T he interview of Dr Harsh 
Vardhan, the education 
minister of Delhi, in the arti¬ 
cle Calling all children (19 
—25 October) leaves the dis¬ 
tinct impression that his sta¬ 
tements are self-centred and 
motivated towards thwart¬ 
ing die public school system 
in India. 

I feel it was in order to 
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divert public attention from 
his personal conduct that he 
raked up the issue with such 
vengeance. Although Harsh 
Vardhan accepts education 
as the fundamental right ol* 
every child, he makes no 
mention of imparting quality 
education. What has really 
been his personal or his 
department's contribution to 
improve the quality of educa¬ 
tion in government schools? 
It would be better if he did 
not meddle with the public 
school system or try and 
make changes in the Delhi 
Schools Education Act, 
because these whimsical 


A girl-ehlld: unwanted 

changes in a tried and tested 
Act will only prove detrimen¬ 
tal in the long run. 

The level of education in a 
country is a direct indicator 
of it s development and the 
public schools of India 
should be allowed to contri¬ 
bute in their own way tolndi- 
a’s development and prospe¬ 
rity. He should put his own 
house in order before meddl¬ 
ing in the quality education 
imparted by public schools. 

Maj. Gan. WInIndar Singh, 
VSM(Ratd), NawDalhl 


Heinous and 
barlmrie . 

I felt deeply shocked and 
stunned after reading End 
of innocence —^25 

October). The gruesome 


killing of female children in 
Bihar has been explained by 
midwives. Dowry is the root 
cause for female infanticide. 
The syndrome is endemic, 
not only in Bihar, but in 
other states as well. There 
are clinics in Haryana, 
Punjab and Delhi 
specialising in advanced 
determination of the sex of 
the foetus. The practice 
nearly always is to kill off 
female foetuses even before 
they are bom. It's 
impractical to assume that 
the government and our 
law-enforcing agencies arc 
unaware of the goings-on. 


It's only that they are simply 
callous. 

KalyanI Boaa, Calcutta (Waat 
Bangal) 


Fecund pen 


T he norms of the Booker 
are not known. However, 
Indians in general, and femi¬ 
nists in particular, will be 
delighted by Arundhati’s 
triumph (The Roy of big 
things, 19—25 October). 

For a debutante writer to 
clinch such a prestigious 
prize is indeed commenda¬ 
ble. Critics have particularly 
acclaimed the beauty of her 
prose. An English lecturer 
talking to me in undertones 
particularly liked the image 
of something being compar¬ 
ed with a Woman’s C—. 
Taking it out of context, a 
very ‘propah’ person in 
Kerala, has picked on such 
passages for a charge of 
obscenity. Miscegenation 


between the races, the (Passio¬ 
nate mating of two people 
from different social classes, 
add a Lawrencian touch. 

The norms of the Nobel 
(combined with political cor¬ 
rectness in choosing people 
from different countries), 
the norms of the Booker, 
with vastly greater pre¬ 
publicity, raise fundamental 
questions. One is the role of 
media publicity in shaping 
the eventual decision. The 
Nobel nominees are not 
known in advance. The 
Booker authors shortlisted 
are known, and even betted 
upon. Ms Roy makes excell¬ 
ent ' television stuff—the 
right mix of vivacity and vul¬ 
nerability. She is also 
articulate. 

The question which arises 
is whether art should be for 
art's sake or for life’s sake. I 
would like to think it is the 
first, but in the Aristotelian 
canon of criticism, the audi¬ 
ence at a play (the novel was 
not known then), is required 
to come away purified and 
uplifted through catharsis. 
Perhaps this moral or ethical 
angle, the sense of uplift one 
gets from the classics, dis¬ 
tinguish them from the 
mt^m bestseller. 

Ms Roy has a difficult act 
ahe^. For a child-prodigy to 
become a mature artiste is a 
challenge; for an author with 
an overwhelming first suc¬ 
cess to repeat it, is likewise a 
challenge. 

DrltamLouMiLoboPnbhu, 
Mengwierw (KanwMka; 
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SIGHTg SOUND 



SimEHOMfTMEtmOU 


B The induction of 93 ministers in the state Cabinet amply proves that defectors had been 
awarded with ministerial berths. 

MULAYAM Singh YADAV. Samajwadi Party leader, on Kalyan Singh's jumbo ministry in 
Uttar Pradesh 

B There is an intellectual class in this country whose constituency seems to be the World Bank. 
CHATURANAN Mishka, Unim agriculture minister 


■ You have to go and try to secure the 
resignations of iiiinisters known to have 
criminal records. 1 was not told about the 
criminal history of some members. We 
cannot face the people like this. 

L.K. A D V A N 1, BJP president, to Uttar Pnulesh chief minister 
Kalyan Singh 

■ We will not let eveiyone come in and swamp the domestic industry. We will help in preserving 
the interests of our domestic industry. 

l.K. G U J R A L, Prime Minister, speaking at the 77th mnual general meeting cf the ASSOCHAM 

■ The Ganga water symbolises Hindutva and we mustensure that the Ganga continues to flow. 

ACHARYA GIRIRAJ KISHORE. VHP secretary-general, explaitunglus organisation's 
opposidon to (he Tehri dam project 

■ Ifldon’t have a boyfriend, does that make me alHioiinal? 

Madhuri DiXl T.JUmaaress 








-lauiay- 

POOR BOY BLUES 


Go to Bangkok—and feel rich 











T here are those who complain that Indians face raci¬ 
al discrimination in foreign countries. Speaking 
for myself. I’ve never encountered the kind of dis¬ 
crimination that is complained about — especially in 
the West. Yes, I concede that the Chinese can someti¬ 
mes make you feel a little uncomfortable but then, they 
do that tcreveryhody ■ 

Hie teal problem we face when we travel is not that 
we are brown but that we are poor. At Rs 62 to the 
pound, it is hard to feel ctnnfoit^le about tipping your 
bellboy five pounds when he brings your b^ up (Rs 
310 for a tip!). And to attempt to convert the faiccs at 
Emporio Armani or Browns into rupees is to risk 
certain heart failure. 

Welcome then, to Bangkok, the only city in the 
world where Indians don’t feel poor. Whm 1 first start¬ 
ed^ng there in 1988, the rupee bought 1.8 baht Then 
India globalised and the rupee sank so badly that you 
needed Rs 1.6 to buy a single baht. But fortunately for 
us. the Thais have globalised even more rapidly with 
the consequence Aat happy days are hm again, 
currency-wise. The rupee now buys 1.1 bahtit’snotas 
good as 1988but it ’ s better than it’$ beoi for a long time. 

Lest you feel guilty profiting from an Asian 
country’s economic crisis (fat chance!), the Thais go 
out of their way to indicate that all tourists—particular¬ 
ly those who shop—are welcome. Nearly every shop 
a sale (ranging from 20 per cent to 70 per cent ofO 
and here’s the good news: because die currency turmoil 


COME EASY, BUY EASY: a shopping mall in Bangkok 


is relatively recent, most impmis are priced at the old 
rate (ie when one dollar bought 25 baht, not 40). This 
means that anything you could buy in New York is 
already 40 per cent cheaper even before the sale 
discount. 

But if shopping is not for you (that is, if you’re crazy 
enough not to buy at these prices), there’s lote more. 
Thailand remains the world’s best value for hotels and 
food. A room at a deluxe five-star hotel can be had for 
under Rs 3,OCX) a night, (under Rs 2,(X)0 if you have con¬ 
tacts) inclusive of all taxes. It is hard to pay more than 
Rs 250 per head for an outstanding meal with a high 
meat and shell-fish content. 

In other words, it is cheaper to holiday in Bangkok or 
Phuket than in India. 

There are other compensations, of course. Air fares 
are al.so low. (Calcutta-Bangkok is cheaper than 
Calcutta-Bombay.) The Thais are probably among the 
world’s niee.st people. They possess the worid’s second 
greatest cuisine. And the hotels are far superior to the 
ones we have in India. 

Somehow, nobody seems to have realised this. My 
flight to Bangkok last week was empty even as flights 
to Goa and the Nilgiris were jampacked. Evci the cou¬ 
riers had thinned in number. 

That’s a shame. It’s a nice country to visit. And it’s 
an even better feeling for an Indian not to feel poor 
when he’s abroad. • 



A room at a deluxe five-star hotel can be had for under Rs 3,000 a night 
and it’s hard to pay more than Rs 250 per head for an outstanding meal 









NEWSWATCH 



Karnataka 

kichdi 

With rumblings within the state Janata Dal, 
every political party is busy drawing up its 
election plans 


I magine the scenario. A five- 
cornered electoral contest, a hung 
Assembly, the formation of a 
coalition government, confusion 
and instability over adjustments 
and appeasement. And the scramble for 
power. 

If you think this is about Uttar 
Pradesh you're wrong. It is something 
that political pundits are predicting for 
the more sedate and sober politics of Kar¬ 
nataka. For, never before have powerful 
satraps in the state gone their individual 
ways as they are doing right now. 

Though elections to the state Assemb¬ 
ly are about two years away, everyone is 
expiring a snap poll. Hence the postu¬ 
res and predicaments of various parties 
and leaders assume significance. With 
strongmen pitted against one another, 
the elections are indeed going to be 
interesting. 

The situation could not be more confu¬ 
sing than in the ruling Janata Dal. The 
party had come to power in the state on 
the basis of unity between H.D. Deve 
Gowda and Ramakrishna Hegde who 
has since floated his own party. 

The government is headed J.H. Patel, 
but the true leader of the state Dal unit 
continues to be Gowda, the fomrier chief 
minister and ousted Prime Minister. 
Gowda, however, has shown little or no 
interest in the goings-on in the state as he 
still harbours hopes of leading the coun¬ 
try once again. 

To make matters worse, rumblings 
have begun within the Dal. Though 
there has been no revolt against the chief 
minister so far, many expect a lot of 
desertions as elections near. A few mini¬ 
sters who had sided with Gowda earlier, 
like transport minister P.G.R. S^indhia, 
have reportedly fallen out with him. 
And others who have always had a soft 


comer for Hegde continue to do so. 

"With Hegde out of the fold and 
Gowda roaming the political wilderness 
of the north, it is unlikely that the Dal 
will get the kind of support it did from 
the electorate the last time," .says a Dal 
functionary. 

While Hegde might wean away the 
powerful Lingayat community in the 
northern part of the state, the Vokkaliga 
community is unlikely to vote en masse 
as it did last time when it was sure of tast¬ 
ing power. Patel, to his credit, seems to 
have realised the confusion. He says, 
"The Congress party should not think 
that it will get back to power. Coalition 
politics has come to stay." 

Then, there is a non¬ 
starter called Lok Shakti 
launched by Hegde. So 
far, the party has gained 
no political fortunes 
though the public respon¬ 
se to Hegde’s forays into 
the northern parts of the 
state have been hearte¬ 
ning. But Hegde, who 
looks rather weary these 
days, appears to be as con¬ 
fused as his party. On the 
one hand, while Lok 
Shakti tries to enter into 
agreements with the Con¬ 
gress, on the other, its 
leader plays footsie with 
l.K. Gujral at the Centre. 

Even as Hegde announ¬ 
ces that he "is willing to 
join the Gujral ministry" 
if he is asked, his aide Jee- 
varaj Alva talks about 
how "keen the Congress 
is on getting Hegde back 
in the party". Alva’s read¬ 
ing of the situation is that 



"with Hegde on the side of the Congress 
party, annihilation of Gowda’s Dal is as 
certain as victory for the Congress". 
Unfortunately for Hegde, the call 
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(Clockwise) Ramakrishna Hegde has floated his 
own party. Though the government is headed hy 
J.H. Patel, the true leader of the state Dai is H.D. 
Deve Gowda, who is said to he exchanging 
feelers with S. Bangarappa 


from the United Front to join the minis¬ 
try is taking just as long as the call from 
the Congress president, Sitaram Kesri. 
Meanwhile, the state unit of the Con¬ 
gress is not exactly enthused at Hegde* s 
proposed entrance. 

That's because the party entertains 
the idea of winning the next Assembly 
elections on its own. "It is the same situa¬ 
tion as in 1989," says a Congress leader. 
"The Janata Dal was in fragments with 
Gowda on one side and Hegde on the 
other. Just the way we benefited then, 
we shall benefit from the rivalry again." 

B ut that was before S. Bangarappa, 
the gadfly of Karnataka politics, 
had walked out in a huff. The former 
chief minister who had merged his Kar- 
'nataka Congress Party with the Con¬ 


gress early this year, took offence at not 
being made president of the state unit 
and declared that he was breaking away 
yet again from the party. 

This is the third time that Bangarappa 
has walked out of the Congress. The first 
time he did so, he joined hands with the 
Janata Party and helped defeat the Con¬ 
gress. Later, when he was removed as 
chief minister, he walked out and set up 
the Karnataka Congress Party and help¬ 
ed defeat the Congress again by splitting 
the votes in nearly 40 constituencies. 

Bangarappa, who has a considerable 
following among the tockward classes, 
had shown his damage potential. Thafs 
the reason why he had been welcomed 
back into the Congress soon after Kesri 
tookx)ver the reins. As many Congress 


leaders in the state had felt, "It is better to 
suffer Bangarappa as a friend than face 
his ire as an enemy." 

Now, Deve Gowda and Bangarappa 
are said to be sending feelers to one ano¬ 
ther to form an alliance. But Dharain 
Singh, the state Congress president, is 
unperturbed. "Such opportunistic allian¬ 
ces will not work," he .says. "The popula¬ 
rity of both leaders arc on the wane. Besi¬ 
des, people know the nature of both 
Gowda and Bangarappa, They will not 
be taken in," he laughs. 

The one party which is not laughing is 
the Bharatiya Janata Party. Though the 
party's popularity shows no signs of dra¬ 
matically increasing in the near future, it 
is still plodding on. Last fortnight, des¬ 
pite dissensions within its ranks, it elect¬ 
ed B.S. Yediyurappa, a Lingayat, as its 
president once again in the hope of gain¬ 
ing more acceptability in the state. 

.So, there they are. All five in different 
comers. The Janata Dal, the Lok Shakti, 
the Congress, the BJP and Bangarappa's 
new outfit which is yet to be launched. 
Given the situation, the fight will be as 
much to win as to display the damage 
potential each one has. In a game where 
there can be no clear-cut victory, any 
gain will be a bitter one. • 

Omtrt UmkMh/Bmntiilofm 
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PROFILE 


A PAWN IN THE 
GAME? 

Gujarat chief minister Dilip Parikh has nothing 
to lose, everything to gain 


cameras rolled, the anchor 
rearranged his TV Tacc* and 
modulating his voice at the 
right pitch asked the new 
chief minister of Gujarat, 
Dilip Furikh, what his priorities would 
be as chief minister. 

"1 will do evciything according to 
the dictates of my leader, Shri Shanker- 
sinh Vaghcla. He is our inspiration. He 
will lead us,” said Parikh. As mani¬ 
festos go, this was a sound one. 

Parikh has struck pay dirt. He joined 
the Bharatiya Janata Party at the invita¬ 
tion of former Gujarat chief minister 
Keshubhai Patel. Then, when Patel 
was in trouble and threatened by Shan- 
kersinh Vaghela, he decided to team 
up with Vaghela and topple Patel. 

He then left the BJP, joined Vaghe- 
la*s Rashtriya Janata Party, sponsored 
and financed the holiday of legislators 
in Khajuraho (unlike Gujarat, Madhya 
Pradesh is not dry)*and helped to instal 
Vaghela as chief minister of Gujarat. 
In return, Parikh got the industries port¬ 
folio in the Vaghela government. 

Not bad going for someone who 
hasn't been in active politics for even 
one decade. 

In Gujarat’s political history. Dilip 
Parikh will probably not even be a 
semicolon. But he is important now 
because he’s the one who will decide 
whether the Congress will survive in 
Gujarat. 

The RJP is a buffer between the Con¬ 
gress and the B J P and shares the charac¬ 
teristics of both: a little saffron, a little 
greedy, a little practical. But it also 
represents the castes other than the 
powerful Patels and their interests in 
politics. The drama that is being play¬ 
ed out in Gujarat is a combination of 
all these elements. And Dilip f’arikh is 


just a pawn in a game that involves 
rupees and power. 

It all began when Chimanbhai Patel 
formed the Congres.s(G) and later mer 
ged with the Congress. The vacuum of 
power for the Opposition slot was 
quickly filled by the BJP with hastily 
drafted members from various castes 
and communities. 

Dilip Parikh was one such. He was 
an industrialist and property owner 
from the Khadaita Bania caste, who 
had associations with the BJP but was 
never an active, RSS-type trained BJP 
worker. 

When Keshubhai Patel selected him 
to represent the Dhanduka constituen¬ 
cy in the Assembly with all the money 
and resources at his command, it was 
never thought that Parikh would lose 
the election. He did his mentor proud 
and with the help of the various cham¬ 
bers of commerce he had headed as a 
professional, organised his campaign 
in such a way that he entered the 
Assembly for the first lime after the 
last elections. 

With the BJP badly divided and 
Keshubhai Patel and Suresh Mehta 
heading two factions of the party in 
Gujarat, Vaghela had no difficulty in 
breaking the BJP, forming a govern¬ 
ment and seeking out the Congress to 
help him become chief minister. 

Not unnaturally, Parikh felt more 
comfortable with the Congress rather 
than with the BJP. In fact, after becom¬ 
ing chief minister, when he called on 
Keshubhai Patel for his congratula¬ 
tions and blessings, Keshubhai told 
him in tones of heavy irony: "I can con¬ 
gratulate, but don’t expect me to sup¬ 
port you because you belong to the 
opposite camp.” 

But then the Congress was doing 


nothing for free, either. When it decid¬ 
ed to call in its loans, it found Vaghela 
not in a mood to oblige at all. Sadly, 
the party got no time to plot its strate¬ 
gy. The Congress decision to with¬ 
draw support from the Vaghela govern¬ 
ment was taken for the right rea.sons 
but at the wrong time. The UP events 
j overshadowed everything else. And 
the beneficiary was Dilip Parikh. 

Beneficiary only in the extremely 
short run. Which is a pity because Guja¬ 
rat could have done with an 
independent-minded chief minister 
who should have built institutions. Par¬ 
ikh has neither the backing nor the 
administrative experience to do either. 

Finally, the buck comes and stops at 
the door of the Congress The BJP has 
said that it is only interested in an elec¬ 
tion: nothing less, nothing more. A sec¬ 
tion in the Congress believes it should 
do more than just talk at being an anti- 
BJP front. That it should join the 
Vaghela government and fight the bat¬ 
tle from within. 

Another section in the. Congress 
feels this would be a mistake. The BJP 
mil come to power at least once before 
the Congress is in a position to. Why 
not let it get a chance to call for an elec¬ 
tion. win the election (when Vaghela 
will be eliminated) and then try for 
power? 

The first theory is mooted by Chha- 
bildas Mehta, Urmilaben Patel and 
others, who can see Vaghela chipping 
away at the Congress base and believe 
that given time, it is Vaghela who will 
swallow the Congress, rather than the 
other way round. The proponents of 
the second proposition are politicians 
like Ahmad Patel, who view Vaghela 
with distaste and disfavour and believe 
that he will go away if no one collabora¬ 
tes with him. 

The result of all this is that Dilip Par¬ 
ikh has been foisted on the people of 
Gujarat. A political novice, without 
any background of public service and 
no administrative perspective to speak 
of, it is hard to see how Dilip Parikh 
will last beyond 13 November, the day 
the Assembly will vole on his chief 
ministership. 

But as he never had anything tu 
stake, he would have lost nothing, the 
real loser in the Great Gujarat Game is 
definitely the Congress. It could have 
done so much; it has settled for so 
much less. • 
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LONELY 

PATRIARCH 

Why Atal Behari Vajpayee is distressed with the state of 

affairs in the BJP 



For Vajpayee this 
is the last chance. 
Ifhe doesn’t make 
it to prime 
ministership now, 
he will never be 
able to make it 
But like always, 
his party is rang^ 
against him 


I f Atal Behari Vajpayee was look¬ 
ing to be damned by faint praise, 
K.N. Govindacharya did it skilful¬ 
ly. llie Bharatiya Janata Party 
general secretary described Vaj¬ 
payee as the mukhauta (mask) of the par¬ 
ty. He later backtracked and clarified, "I 
did not call him the mukhauta but the 
mukut (crown) of the BJP." 

Whether Govindacharya meant what 
he said or just said something for effect 
to impress two low-level British diplo¬ 
mats is hard to say. But the hue and ciy 
that was raised over the remarks set off a 
debate on Vajpayee’s standing in the par¬ 
ty, a fact damaging enough on its own. 
Recent events just confirm this. 

Party president L.K. Advani was in 
an obviously jubilant mood after the UP 
coup. "The events in Uttar Pradesh have 
strengthened the party’s position in the 
country," said Advani helping himself 
to a rasagulla. "Kalyan Singh’s govern¬ 
ment will be able to discharge its duties 
better in terms of good governance," he 
added. But not everybody was so sure. 

Soon after Kalyan Singh’s Cabinet 
was sworn in, a six-member committee 
comprising senior central and state level 
leaders was formed to discuss the 
93-member UP Cabinet that was to meet 
in Lucknow. However, Vajpayee refus¬ 
ed to be part of this and is believed to 
have told Singh to manage his own 
affairs. Unhappy at the induction of 



K.R. RMkMfc’iUnHdiMlVaiiNVMart 
battdtrlMdfr 


history-sheeters like Hari Shankar Tewa- 
ri, Vajpayee was opposed to the decision 
of the central leadership to prove majori¬ 
ty in the manner in which it was done. 

"During the oadi-taking ceremony 
Vajpayee was present there. How can 
you say he is not happy," says Krishan 


ff^iSNoMmtwtaa? 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


Vajpayee had his owtt 
ideas on certain issues 

Uttar Pradcih: While the BJP was 
celebrMing Katyui Sink's vict(»ry 
in UP, Vt^payve away in Dubai 
pould just sulk in silence. And be had 
leaion tn. Accprding^^t^^ 
sottsces, wfaatjieft Ito upsc^ wete the 
allegadonsof iibrse^tradink a>4 the 
fact that die BJP in ak^ to 9 ^ 
power had accommodated criminals 
in the Cabinet 

tiovlndadtiaiya contiwver^ 
Excerpts Imm party j^eral 
secietaiy Oovindadusya’s diaiy 
were reproduced in nadonal dailies 
last month. ApfMivntly, srhile t^ing 
to let off steam, OoWiK|acba|^ 
called VitlpayeeiMthingiho^ 

‘mask’ •^meaning he was not ise; 
real face of the j^uty. Vsiipayce 
obviously ddt hurt. 

Tlw pally presidential eaiidi^te: 
WMle Veiii^yee wanted a piTUic 
figum wm niass sippeat who would 
be tdilemhasidleaff^ 
pnpringlpr^^i^^ 
pfeferredla.4edidi^ 
maalilmKitsliati^ 

lliide tindinance,^^^^^^^ in to 
:diepartypr^ifent>'iK;^^ . 

pany’s agi^ieii^p^^ 

andjMd«hi^*(th^ 

Vijpayee’s I3 h% slintt at the^ 

Cn^. Vaipayee’s fidmislKl a 
similar igipro^ 
his govesnmenftiawe]}. Another 
leasOnw^Vigpi^ 
BiafgiMdiaad^;^''..’' 


Lai Sharma, BJP vice-president. 
However. Vajpayee’s friends have a dif¬ 
ferent story to tell. *'Hum agle election 
mein kya muh lekarjayenge (How will 
wc face the people in the next elec¬ 
tions)?" an obviously distressed Vaj¬ 
payee is said to have told his friends. 

However, critics read this differently. 




"The BJP is a very organised party. It 
has to keep its prime ministerial candida¬ 
te above regional politics," says one of 
them. They feel this is a deliberate distan¬ 
cing from regional politics. The BJP 
makes sure to keep its national leaders 
away from state politics. 

This could be true. To fight the image 
of ‘political untouchability' that spelled 
doom last time the BJP wanted support, 
this seems to be top on its list of priori¬ 
ties. "It suits the party only too well to 
have a hard-core RSS man like Vaj¬ 
payee who has an image of a moderate. : 
This is one of the many masks Vajpayee ! 
has to don for his party," laughs a BJP 
worker. 

But the UP Cabinet is only one such 
instance of difference in opinion. 


Advani is in control of party 
affairs. V^payee will have a 
tough time trying to counter 
the moves of a man backed 
by party workers and the 
^SasweD 


C ritics also point to the larger issue: 

why didn’t the BJP show similar 
passion when Vajpayee’s 13-day 
government was looking for support tQ<^; 
remain at the Centre? 
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■ - v .; ■ . . . 

Gpvindachd^y^s atiegi^ i^tirsts 


. October 

GOvindiidiutfya^s egabut 

VajpayeellHililc^ed the party. 
Govindachaiya ittlegedly mede the 
controveiaial stateinents in ameeti^h^ 
with senior Britidi high cbimn^ 
ofTictids, C.p. PigottiHtd Paul Bttte, 
These were carri^ in an article 
wrttten by Bhanu PrattqsShukla, 
foottes’editor of the RSS 
montbpiece, PoncAyonya. Excei^: 

Brttjbh ollldala: An impression has 
gained ground that it is Mr Vajpayee 
nrho prevails in the end? 
GoylndMduuya: If alotidspealUn' 
and a mask are to he considered the 
niain spcdcesniui of dw^^uty line, 
Ihiskindofv^^ 

GovindatdiaHi^a^ dajrlflcnttm: / 
did nor:eo/f 

of^ 

... portyy ' 

Btilidi Is it 

leaders :^ yiMpttyee and Dr Jortu 

can^^neli^j^ 

. ■-■•pdst?‘.:-;: ,;.i 

As fa as Mi Atal 

Bdhttiyaj^Q^ 

;;^p£aion» 

Clairtfieid^ Advardji, Ata^i end 



Pr/qMare<Ule4iialf0^mt,How 
cen / ever say a r^g ? 


BrHfah oQicMda: What is the source 
of BJP’S inner snen^di? We’diike to 
Imow about da: prtikm behind^ tt^^ 
^sdength. 

GpvUidadrtifywtlliatpe^nis Lai 
Kdshfui Advani. Irte^p^ve of ^ho 
the nextinertdent is Advaniji’s word 
MdOfttihelastwOid. 
jC3luBk•liOD^Form^ 


"If one had to get into this kind of 
aggressive horse-trading in UP, why did 
it have such a holier-than-thou attitude 
when Vajpayee was Prime Minister?" 
asks a Vajpayee loyalist. 

Senior party leaders explain this diffe¬ 
rently. "It is true that when certain deci¬ 
sions are taken some people are less than 
happy. But as a party you stick toge¬ 
ther," says senior BJP leader K.R. Mal- 
kani. "One has to respond to the compul¬ 
sions of the situation. During our 13-day 
rule the situation was very different.” he 
adds. He rules out any difference of opin¬ 
ion between Vi^paycc and Advani. 
"They are best of friends. In fact they 
share common interests as well." 

Despite this camaraderie. Vajpayee is 
not happy about Advani’s judgement 


that Kushabhau Thakre. propo.sed by the 
party as the candidate to succeed Advani 
as president, would be the best choice 
for a BJP which hopes to capture power 
at the Centre after the next general 
elections. 

Vajpayee’s reluctance to endorse 
Thakre's candidature stems from two 
reasons. First, the latter is perceived to 
be Advani’s rubber stamp. Secondly, 
Vajpayee would have been happier with 
someone who was a crowd-puller, who 
could lead the party to victory. For Vaj¬ 
payee this is the last chance. If he 
doesn’t make it to prime ministership 
now, he will never be able to make it. 

But like always, his party seems to be 
ranged against him. Sources say that 
Thakre's candidature for the presidenti- 


I al post is confirmed and that Advani 
could be given a temporary extension 
only in case of an early election. Logical¬ 
ly. the BJP then is certain to make a kill¬ 
ing in the hamlets of Madhya Pradesh, 
but not much beyond that. 

Vajpayee seems to be moving towar¬ 
ds the sidelines. Advani is the man in 
control of party affairs. With a strong 
fan following within the party, Vaj¬ 
payee will have a tough time trying to 
counter the moves of a man backed by 
party workers and the Rashuiya 
Swayamsevak Sangh as well. 

But Vajpayee’s friends say that he is a 
poet who Imows only too well that it gets 
lonely at the top. • 
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In UP, his par^ has deserted 
him for the BIP. in Delhi, his 
coiieagiies are plotting 
against him. Sitaram Kesri 
faces another crisis of 
authority in the Congress 


E ver watched Congress president 
Situram Kesri on television? He’ll 
simper before the cameras, wave 
his hands in the air and give the 
impression that he’d rather be left 
alone than give sound bites. And if it’s the 
BBC, then he’ll make it a point to appear in his 
vest: poor, hapless old man. 

Then read him in the papers. 

He'll be issuing warnings after warnings. 
Earlier it was Prime Minister l.K. Gujral who 
was the target of his veiled threats (eg. "Ab jo 
hoga so hoga ..." — after the Cabinet turned 
down President’s Rule in UP). However, 
recently, it is a section of Congressmen itself 
which has become the victim of his muttered 
threats. 

Last fortnight, he made it known to certain 
sections of the media that he was aware that 
there was a move to repeat Uttar Pradesh in* 
Delhi, i.e., that the Congress would split and 
support the BJP at the Centre. He let it be 
known that he was aware that certain 
Congressmen were meeting Bhairon Singh 
Shekhawat (the BJP’s power-broker credited 
with splitting the Congress in UP). 
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WMtBaagiri 


Mamata Baneijee, the party's most charismatic leader in 
the state, has already formed a splinter group and is 
tlveatening to leave the (Arty i f her demands are not heard. 
Initially, Sitaram Kesri humoured her as she threatenedto 
disrupt the pair's plenary session in Calcutta but, since 
then, nothing has been done to placate her. If Mamau 
leaves, it will be a major blow to the state Congre.ss and, 
iranlcly. West Bengal PCC chief Somen Mitra is not worth 
thesacriflce. 


I'. ly 




Ibe worst has tdteady he^rpened; and dw blame tin- this 
lies at the Congress president’s dOor^. Naresfa 
Aigr^td, the Ica^ pf die Loktatttrik6}afpes$,^M^^ 
m^ ii clear that there woe two reasons why he split; a) 
Simram Kesri, b) N.D. tiwari, who was inqKiAedoh them 
byShat^Ki^ri. 


Aflbther mess. A.K. Antony 
who has imw turned agmmn 1^ mmer 
Ravi.Infkt,Kesritookadvattage<tflhe^th8t ; 
Kiounalihran and Ravi had ftdlen em a^dioior^ 
wmdchiig cmnmktee poQs; and he wonovier.fi^ hy ipVli^ 
Mni iniKMtant posts at the 


UrmilaBen Pate^ahdChhidHldasKfehta. is keen lojoin 
the Rashtriya Janata PM^iRJPlgovermnent. Ihere’s a 
liarito problem atthe^^ 

‘IW-As led'ty€.£ii|j^^t!f!i^:«dii«^ I 


Kesri had humoured Mamata 
Banerjee when she had 
threatened to disrupt the 
party’s plenary session in 
Calcutta but, since then, 
nothing has been done to 
placate her 
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Bvoi Keif's hwK state has its share of 
diss^nui^th 

the banner 

of ray of hope here is that 

Driilhto 

visiting home state by the Patna 

Higl^eowi. 



Althoiigh^tate^^C^ Singh 

»c«iv(^ aihot in the ann when the 
BJP-BSP aliiancBibroke—since this 



wt^ a combin^on he feared in his own 
state^-*^ soon suffered a stnback 


'j, His deputy CM 



nu^tngslMaritoises. of 

the Aasenil^ 

qtate fit the {hcjureof tie unified party 
that D^ji^is Men toptMihay. ^ 




thefart^i Maaniia Cbngire^^ 
(IMC) tnoke awt^. there Is no 
Coagtessiffiie stare. At the tone ofthe 
AirciiMniibefahq)drive,'State PCC 
t^fK.y.1}Hiii|pdMlu was reduced to ‘ 


c^>:H^uthnw-piuBm as AlCC 

'.. !<iiil|fted|ojoin. 

other 

.ieadre^ialn'tniihMiiF^ one; and >' 





According to the reports, former 
Prime Minister Chandra Shekhar would 
head the splinter group. And the person 
behind this move was Chandra Swami's 
former lawyer, Pinaki Mishra, the Con¬ 
gress MP from Orissa. Other Chandra 
Swami loyalists such as Suresh Kalmadi 
and Matang Sinh were; also named. 

The reason, claimed Kesri's confi¬ 
dants, was that the Swami (who, by the 
way, also happens to be a close friend of 
Narasimha Rao) was eager to disrupt the 
government before the Jain Commis¬ 
sion report could be tabled in Parlia¬ 
ment. as has been demanded by the BJP 
and certain sections of the Congress. 

The first to deny this report was 
Chandra Shekhar himself. Followed by 
Pinaki Mishra, who incidentally was 
celebrating the first anniversary of an 
income-tax raid on him — a raid that 
was instigated by Chandra Swami after 
Mishra fell out with him — when he 
read a newspaper report claiming that he 
was spearheading the revolt. 

'This is an absolute lie. There is no 
reason for me to leave the Congress," he 
said, adding, "In Orissa, J.B. Patnaik is 
backing Kesri. And barring one or two, 
none of the MPs will act independently 


At the national level, party 
vice-president Jitendra 
Prasada is no longer 
hiding his irritation with 
Kesri and Co. There is a 
subtle war of nerves going 
on between tbo party 
president and the 
vice-president 


of Patnaik." Since Patnaik went against 
Narasimha Rao, then party president, 
and gave him his ticket, Mishra claims 
that he is not one to act independent of 
Patnaik. 


W ith the main protagonist denying 
that he hud any role to play, this sce¬ 
nario went slightly awry. So, then, why 
did Kesri play such a weak card? He's 
shown that he can do much belter. 

The obvious answer was that he was 
afraid of a repetition of Uttar Pradesh at 
the Centre. Just before he left for 
Lucknow, BJP general secretary Pra- 
mod Mahajun hud said with his characte¬ 
ristic smirk: Now it's Lucknow; soon 
if II be Vajpayee at the Centre. 

And before Kesri knew it, BJP's 
power-broker Bhairon Singh Shek- 
hawal was camping in the capital meet¬ 
ing various Congressmen. With a stor¬ 
my winter session of Parliament coming 
up. Congressmen knew that Kesri 
would be forced to take a stand on the 
Jain Commission report. And if Giijral 
gave in to the compulsions of his ally, 
the DMK, perhaps even withdraw 
support. 


Earlier, Kesri would not have wor¬ 
ried. 'If the Congress did not split when 
Kesri withdrew support to the (H.D.) 
Devc Gowda government, it will not 
now," said a Ke.sri aide. "The of fer was 
so much more templing then," he added. 

Perhaps that is correct. But that was 
the scenario before Uttai Pradesh. More 
to the point, Kesri can play the with¬ 
drawal card only once. Now if he threa¬ 
tens to withdraw, there is little doubt that 
the United Front would not give in to 
blackmail: but instead recommend disso¬ 
lution of the House. 

At which pi^inl, faced with the threat 
of elections, there is a .section of Con- 
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Wc left the paay for Soniaji; ani) we^il 
return taking her name. So what if she 
didn't support us when we left? j\nd 
when we returned, the Coiigtess 
pmsident made us wait for mPnths 
while he rushed to embrace lesser 
entities like Banganqpfa. It’s 
Sonhtij. llus fomwla wiU 
handy for Jitei^a Phouida, Dt^jay 
Sing^aAdCo,Ioca8e th^ leavethe 
party and want to return. 




Anybody but^ao. Scindia broke away from the Congitm 8fli|^ Nanitiinha Rao 
instigated the Havala chaige>sheet against him. Later, he waS hrpt>|^ back 
with gteat tofaie after Sitaram Kesri took over. Hente, tte iitpdtet^ version of 
this will be ‘anyone but Kesri’, this will be exete^ by;id>e$lhff{^I^War lot 
in case they split the party. Fw one sunple reai^ the Sonia bejibit 

luird to swallw, coming fiom Shared ^war.. 



fom^ 

Kesri iMEOoght him back to the 
i^ngress in Novento lastyew^ IhA hev, 
is^nn^ngdhhattsfiedndaes. 
tltis is tfte yo-yp t^tm; 
osiiig^tis aJevtan^ fcrjpirty pt^ < 

8 tp 10ten pdroqsttnftte 
is l^ely tpbe honooiwed aa^N^^ 
back even'time be leivea. ^. V ' 
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gressmen which would not hesitate to 
cross the floor and support a Vajpayee- 
led government. There are rumours that 
Narasimha Rao loyalist Suresh Kalmadi 
has already lined up a sizeable chunk of 
Congress MPs. 

These exclude such obvious disgruntl¬ 
ed leaders such as Sharad Pawar and 
Jitendra Prasada. Rather, the list compri¬ 
ses second-rung Congressmen who 
would not quibble about deputy prime 
ministership and complicate the 
situation. 

Such as the Orissa chief minister's 
son-in-law, Soumya Ranjaii Patnaik. 
The latter was .so unhappy with the pros¬ 
pect of Kesri as party president, that he 
disobeyed J.B. Patnaik and did not vote j 
for him during the party elections. The 
Cudappah Tiger, Rajshekhar Reddy, is 
^another who is fed up of being sidelined ] 
*at the state Congress. The Urmila Ben 
Patel and Chhabildas Mehta faction of I 
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Chandra Swaml: Miarfo dlaniirt 
tha gavannnairt bafora tha Jain 
Cannnl a alan rapaitcan bataWad 
biParibnnant 

the Gujarat Congress is another potenti¬ 
al troublemaker — after all, if they are 
ready to join the Rashtriya Janata Party 
(RJP), which is a splinter-group of the 
Bhaiatiya Janata Party, can the BJP be 
far behind? 

No wonder, then, Kesri is, worried. 
However, Tariq Anwar, the party’s 
neral'Secretary, disagrees. "1 don’t 
ink this talk of a split is serious," he 
id. "Why should Congressmen join 


the BJP?" he asked, "Especially in the 
south where the BJP is non-existent?" 

He went on to add, "And besides what 
happened to the BJP in Gujarat could 
also happen to it at the Centre." 

Perhaps. Though the more likely sce¬ 
nario that will be repeated at the Centre 
would be what happened to the Con¬ 
gress in Uttar Pradesh. 

At the national level, party vice- 
M^residenl Jitendra Prasada is no Ion 
ger hiding his irritation with Kesri and 
Co. There is a subtle war of nerves going 
on between the party president ai^ die 
vice-president: first, Kesri appointed j 


Kesn told certain 
sections of the media 
there was a move afoot to 
split the Congress. The 
person behind this move 
was Chandra Swami’s 
former lawyer, Pinaki 
Mishra (above), the 
Congress IMP from Orissa. 
IMishra denies this. "This 
is an absolute lie. There is 
no reason for me to ieave 
the Congress" 


N.D. Tiwari as chief of ihc Ultar 
Pradc.sh Congress, knowing that Pra¬ 
sada would definitely not approve. And 
recently, he announced thar Suresh 
Pachouri would head the party’s Seva 
Dal, thereby making the current Seva 
Dal vice-chairman Harish Rawav, u 
Prasada-aidc more or le.s.s, ineffectual. 

But Prasada is not unduly perturbed. 
Whereas earlier Kesri had blamed him 
for the revolt in the UPCongress, the par¬ 
ty president was later forced to change 
his tunc. Prasada received support from 
unexpected quarters: Sharad Pawar sent 
a statement in the vice-president's sup¬ 
port almost daily; Digvijay Singh, the 
Madhya Pradesh chief minister, let it be 
known that he was on Prasada's side and 
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Chandra Shekhar 


T he Congn»s presutent leaked to select papers that there is a inove to split the 
Congress. That it is engineered by Chandra Swami because he wants to toppte the 
government before the Mn Coirninss^ r^rnit can be tisbled. And that it is fcxmee FM 
Chandra Shekhar who is behind the move. Chandra Swami loyalists art totally tdcen 
aback by this. As is Chandra Shekhar himself. But die rqports have tidcen die ^t off 
Kesri’s fiasco in UP; and they read like a threat to anyone planning a split. 


lAtal Behari Vajpayee 


T hmare those who aijtiK that Vajpayee’s best bet would be to head a non-BJP, 
non-Congress,non-paitisan front. He would have no problems gamediig the , ; . 
required numbers then. But the point is: does Vajpayee want to leave the BJP7 Ag^uft, 
there are a number of Congi«»men who have learnt a kssrni from UP and could join a 
BJP'ied government. The counter>atgument to this is that these would not be leaders of 
calibre; and hasn’t the BJP had enough of Congress scum? 


ISitaram Kesri 


G ould use the tabling of the Jain Coinmission report as an excuse to withctaw suppon 
—once again. At this time round, he would have Sonia Oancttii’s blessings. 
Only, who will support him as Wme Minister? For his pan; Kesri ha^^ telling fticnds 

that he doesn*t really want the jd) and that Madt^vrao Scindia is his candidate for prime 
ministership. Unfortunately, he can't even ^y this with a straight face: the greedy glim in 
his eyes gives him away; • 


even one ol Kesri's closest advisers, Pra- 
nab Miikhcrjco. cautioned him against 
taking on the vice-president. 

Although this is not the way Kesri 
likes to play the game, he has been given 
no choice. Prasada's gamble at the Con¬ 
gress Working Committee (CWC) elec¬ 
tions in August paid off. Not only docs 
he have a si/cable chunk of the party on 
his side, but also the party president does 
not have absolute control of the party's 
working committee. Despite Kesri's 
wish, the likes of Arjim Singh, Sharad 
Pawar and Ghulam Nabi A/.ad made it 
to the parly's highest decision-making 
bcKly. 

No wonder, then, poor Kesri is fore¬ 
ver looking over his shoulder for a split 
inihepany. 

Hven tht)se he could count on such as 
Pranab Mukherjee are clueless when it 
comes to explaining why they are still 
supporting the United Front govern¬ 
ment. As the BJP's K.L. Sharma pointed 
out: “No one knows if they arc opposing 
the government or supporting it." And 



Tarlq Anwar, ConglrMs 
gnatal n a ci ntary, nays: ’’What 
happanad to tba BJF in OiUaral 
eouM alM liappan to It at tha 
Cantiw" 


during a television interview, when ask¬ 
ed about the party's future plans regard-^i 
ing its stance witli tlie UF, Mukherjee' 
shrugged and said, "We have no plans." 

This line may suit the parly’s Rajya 
Sabha MPs, but it has sent shivers down 
the Lok Sabha members. "What messa 
ge are we going to take to our voters 
when it is time to .seek their votes?" ask 
ed one. "What does the Congress party 
under Kesri stand for?" 

He has a point. Under Narasimha 
Rao, the party at least stood for liberalisa 
tion. Under Kesri, its one-point agenda 
seems to be: withdrawal of support. Not 
a winning card to take to a vote-bank 
that is hankering for stability. 

Complained a member of the Con 
gress Parliamentary Party (CPP) cxecu 
live: "Neither arc wc in the Opposition, 
nor are we in the government. We sit in 
the Parliament like eunuchs." 

Only the Congress president would 
pounce on this statement with glee and j 
add another minority to his vote-bank. % 
PriymUligtt/HmwIMM 
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POWER PLAY 


RAJIV SHUKLA 


Blood on the floor 


What happened in the UP Assembly should never happen again 


The recent Spea¬ 
kers' conference in 
Shimla raised the 
demand for clearly 
defining the role of 
Governors and urg¬ 
ed the government 
to formulate a code 
of conduct in order 
' to govern the Governors. 

The reference to the context was, of 
L|Course, Romesh Bhandari's handling of 
jfihe political crisis in Uttar Pradesh. 

^ Bhanadari's role has 
; come under the scanner 
j following President K.R. 

I Narayanan’s refusal to 
accept the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Union Cabinet 
— on the basis of the 
Governor’s report — to 
impose Article 356 in 
UP. This episode has 
sparked off nationwide 
debates and discussions 
regal-ding the role of the 
Governor. 

But this should not 
j deflect attention from a 
i^ry serious problem, the 
raced to Slop violence in 
f our legislative Houses. 

What happened in the UP 
Assembly, on 21 Octo- 

ber, was quite iiaiMiii 

unbelievable. ■ 

I was present in the on the 
I House gallery when the Infomai 

[ entire incident took iiiwiiiat 

i place. What I saw cannot 
be described in a few 
words. The least I can say is that it would 
have been no surprise if some lives had 
been lost on the floorof the House that day. 

1 saw MLAs attacking MLAs with 
iron rods, broken window panes, and 
whatever they could lay their hands on. 
And 1 saw MLAs beating up security per¬ 
sonnel with rods. It was Pramod Tiwari, 
alongwiih B.SP MLAs, who instigated 
the violence. From her seat, former chief 
I minister Mayawati was encouraging her 
»cn to beat up the ruling party mem- 
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bers. BSP and SP MLAs looked all set to 
attack chief minister Kalyan Singh. 
Later, the BJP MLAs also retaliated in 
kind: hurling mikes, broken pieces of 
furriiturc, etc. This barrage continued till 
all Opposition MLAs left the lobby. 

The shameful episode was covered by 
all international TV channels and wc | 
became the object of ridicule throughout 
the world. A parliamentary delegation, 
led by Atal Behari Vajpayee, was tour¬ 
ing the Gulf at that time. The former BJP 
Prime Minister said that all political 


could cause a blcxKlbath. 

President K.R. Narayanan, vice- 
president Krishall Kant, and Speaker 
P.A. Sangma slu)iilii convene another 
Speakers' conference to discuss this mat¬ 
ter. A legislation to cope with the grow¬ 
ing trend of violence in the House must 
be introduced. MLAs and MPs should 
be frisked by security officials before 
entering the I l(-use and members guilty 
of instigating or indulging in violence 
should be arrested and disqualified. 

fake the case of Pramod Tiwari, the 



I was present In the gallenr when the ‘battle for UP’ was taking place 
on the floor of the House. The shameful incident was covered hy all 
international TV channols, making Indian politics an object of ridicule 


leaders were talking about the ‘battle for 
UP’ and laughing at us. 

What happened in Lucknow should 
never be allowed to happen again. The 
Houses are constitutional temples and 
they cannot be abused like this. All parli¬ 
amentarians and constitutional experts 
should come together and seek a perman¬ 
ent solution to this problem. Otherwise, 
the situation will only get worse. Tomor¬ 
row, these MLAs will be bringing arms 
into the House and the slightest trouble 


man who had started it all. Today, he is 
roaming around in Delhi addrc.ssing 
press conferences like a hero and posing 
as the champion of secularism, having 
literally ‘fought’ the comnvjnal forces! 
Surely, beating up BJP MLAs or mini¬ 
sters is not .secularism. The politics of 
mindless violence has to be curbed 
while there is still time. Our Houses arc 
meant for political battles to be fought 
with words and votes, not fi.sts and 
weapons. • 












ANALYSIS 


C, SRINIVASAN 


A BOON IN 
DISGUISE 


Unlike its Asian neighbours, India might 
benefit from the global stock market crash 


Asian luarkets 
have witnessed 
increased predato¬ 
ry activity over the 
last few weeks, 
including specula¬ 
tive currency 
attacks, rising inte¬ 
rest rales and tum¬ 
bling 

eamings-growih forecasts. The stock 
market turmoil has exposed a more seri¬ 
ous problem than just falling stocks. It 
has centred attention on the massive 
array of sick Asian banks and the ineffi¬ 
ciency of the current system to control 
the situation. All of these factors have 
combined to put a brake on economic 
growth of many of these prospering 
economies. 

Last fortnight we have witnessed an 
unprecedented 18 per cent fail in the 
Hang Seng Index in Hong Kong, result¬ 
ing in a change in market sentiments and 
a reluctance to increase portfolios. Thai¬ 
land, which is facing 'capital flight’ on 
the scale of the Eighties’ debt-markets 
crisis in South and Central America, is 
attempting to negotiate a 17.2 billion dol- 
lai bailout package. The baht has been 
attacked by currency speculators since 
July this year. 

Indonesia and the Philippines have 
faced similar fates at the hands of global 
currency investors, leaving their econo¬ 
mics in fragile states. Jakarta is currently 
seeking a 15 billion dollar loan from the 
IMF. Last fortnight it was offered a part 
of the loan from Singapore, Australia 
and Japan. Indonesia needs the loan to 
enhance its reserves of 21 billion dollars 
to cover the foreign exchange needs of 
its companies, totalling almost three 


limes that figure. 

In South Korea, the lack of complete 
support of the Bank of Korea saw the 
I wen plunge against the dollar. This has 
been exacerbated by the downgrading of 
short-term debt and deposits, from 
Prime-1 and Prime-2, by Moody’s Inves¬ 
tors Service Inc. Coupled with a scandal 
I in the industry (the resignation of Kim 
I Sun Hong, chairman of the Kia Group) it 
: has put the government under considera¬ 
ble pressure as reports indicate a major 
slowdown in the economy in 1998. 
Many analysts believe that an export-led 
boom may not be the panacea to South 
Korea’s economic problems as the Japa¬ 
nese yen is also expected to depreciate 
and neutralise any cost advantage. 

The Asian situation is reminiscent of 
Latin America in the early Eighties. The 
banking system from Jakarta to Seoul 
has collected billions of dollars worth of 
bad debt. Most of the loans have been 
used for unprofitable ventures like super- 

In India: will things look up? 






markets and tall office buildings. 

With rising interest rates and falling : 
exchange rates, the threat of a property ; 
market crash is imminent. A banking cri- ' 
sis is deeply damaging to most Asian • 
economies as capital-debt markets are | 
not fully mature and companies have ; 
deeper and stronger links with banking , 
institutions. 

Domestic and foreign savings, in seve- | 
ral Asian countries, have been used to i 
fund grandiose projects in an attempt to^ ^ 
fulfil the economic dreams of leaders 
The banking system in tliese countries'^ 
has been called upon to funnel savings 
into key industries selected by the ; 
government without proper business 
analysis. Since the system was controll 
ed by politicians and bureaucrats, regula 
tion was overlooked and potential 
defaults were not considered. 

At the same point, globalisation and 
the international flow of capital have 
made the same economies more vulnera 
ble to global markets. Just as Japan’s 
banking crisis erupted in 1990 with fall 
ing property prices and increasing bad 
loans, we are currently experiencing the 
eruption of the ‘over-investment’ bub 
ble in many Asian economies. 

W e are now faced with two import 
ant questions. Has India been 
affected by this economic crisis and in 
the long run, will the Indian economy 
fare better than its Asian neighbours? 
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It Hong Kong; tho sharp fall In Hang Song Indax triggered panic 


It would be foolish to suggest that the 
Indian economy has been totally unaffec¬ 
ted by the burst of the Asian bubble. Last 
fortnight, the Sensex and the NSE-50 
fell dramatically. However, on the day 
of the global stock-market meltdown the 
Bombay Slock Exchange remained 
closed, which protected it from the fall¬ 
ing global sentiments. It is true that Indi¬ 
an stock markets have suffered a blow 
during the last few weeks and the rupee 
has depreciated against the dollar. But 
have not experienced a *crash' like 
nur Asian counterparts. 

According to some commentators, 
the rigidity of the rupee against the dol¬ 
lar during the crisis is proof that the eco¬ 
nomy *s fundamentals are strong and the 
market is full of bargain price scrips. 
Investors will be wary of committing to 
attractive valuations in other Asian eco¬ 
nomies as the markets might not have 
bottomed out. 

The low market price/eamings (P/E) 
ratio per share of top companies in the 
Indian stock markets and falling interest 
rates should attract foreign investors to 
the Indian market. Domestic financial 
institutions will also be keen to buy sha¬ 
res as the market rates of key scrips have 
fallen. 

However, this is only part of the possi¬ 
ble scenario. The fact that the Indian eco¬ 
nomy was unscathed by the Asian crisis 
is not necessarily due to sound econo¬ 
mic fundamentals or the rupee's streng- 
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th, but may be partially attributed to the 
relative insularity of the market. 

Historically even though the correla¬ 
tion between the Indian market and the 
other global markets has been vinually 
zero, there is every reason to believe that 
it is on the rise given the increased parti¬ 
cipation of foreign capital. 

It IS true that the competitive devalua¬ 
tion and depreciation of other Asian eco¬ 
nomies will affect Indian exports. A rec¬ 
ent study estimates a IS per cent loss in 
cost competitiveness. The drop in the 
Malaysian ringgit will negatively affect 
Indian oil, leather and textile exports, 
while the fall in the Indonesian rupiah, 
Thai baht and Pakistani rupee will make 
Indian rice and textile exports more 
expensive. 

Many analysts feel that the Indian 
rupee is overvalued by as much as 10 per 
cent. In fact, in the next few months, Indi¬ 
an exports to East Asia will fall conside¬ 
rably due to price competitiveness. Ano¬ 
ther cause for concern is the real 
exchange rate differential (accounting 
for inflation) between India and Euro¬ 
pe/United States. The problem arises 
due to the depreciation of major Euro¬ 
pean currencies against the dollar. Since 
actual inflation is reported to be higher 
than the RBFs reported figure, the 
exchange rate differential is widening. 

However, the value of total exports 
and imports as a percentage of the GDP 
is considerably smaller in India than in 


most Asian countries. In fact, the total 
value of foreign trade is quite small, and 
therefore, the loss of cost competitive¬ 
ness can be easily absorbed into the Indi¬ 
an economy. 

O n the positive side, foreign institJ- 
lional investors will be driven away 
from other Asian markets. Since this is 
mainly portfolio investment, some of it 
will make its way into the Indian market. 
Even though these investments can be 
withdrawn just as rapidly, in the short 
term they will boost the market and help 
industry. 

In this relation. India is a relatively 
safe haven for emerging market invest¬ 
ment. We have survived the Latin Ame¬ 
rican, the Mexican and the Asian crises 
with minor problems. This is also due to 
the fact that foreign investment in India 
is not so large and in the capital goods 
sectors, which prevents global 
speculation. 

The structure of Indian debt is another 
positive factor. We have a lot of soft and 
long term debts which do not need per¬ 
sistent servicing. The portfolio docs not 
consist of much short-term debt, unlike 
most other Asian economies. In South 
Korea, for example, two-thirds of the 
country’s external debt is short-term and 
investors arc threatening legal action 
against defaulters. 

There is no question that in the long 
term India will fare better than most of 
its Asian counterparts. Wc are not as 
dependent on foreign capital — foreign 
direct investment is a mere 4 billion dol¬ 
lar (1997) and not enough to support the 
rapid economic growth we are experien¬ 
cing. Currently, India is not as big a part 
of the global trading and financial sys¬ 
tem and this has protected it from many 
global crises. The main problem with 
the Indian banking system is 
bureaucracy and not bad debt/loans. 

The advantage of having a strong 
industrial base and a large population 
will always allow us to trade within the 
country and not rely completely on 
exports and imports for growth. This is 
India's main advantage over other Asian 
countries, and this will attract foreign 
and domestic direct investment in 
industry, infrastructure and a host of 
other non-export sectors both in the 
short and long terms. • 

(Vw mitm'isnwmgingdllfBctorindiaofA.r Kearney Ltd, 
a feeding general management consultant firm in the 
world) 
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T |he British Prime Minister's 
wife, Cherie Blair, wore a 
scarlet salwar kameez, the 
Queen did not invite Indian 
journalists to her reception for 
the media at Holyrixxlhouse Palace, and 
a story In The Observer left the British 
high commissioner to India in a tangle. 
With spin and counter spin, it all ended 
on a high note at Edinburgh, the haun- 
tingly beautiful Scottish capital, host to 
this year's Commonwealth Heads of 
Government Meeting (CHOGM). 

Even as the 30-sirong media delega¬ 
tion arrived with the Prime Minister of 
India to cover CHOGM 97, it was realis¬ 
ed that there were no invites for the 
hacks to the Queen's traditional recep¬ 
tion for the media and the heads of 
goveniinent at the Holyroodhouse 
Palace. 

The Indian team had been promised 
seven invitations, but somehow they 
never arrived. In.siead, three London- 
based Indian correspon¬ 
dents were invited out of ) ; l 
the shared pool for Bri¬ 
tish media. On seeing the . ■ 

Indian faces at the recep- ■ 

tion, the Queen asked ■ 
one: "You are based ^ o 

hereT as if to reconfirm. 

For the Indian jour- 
nalists, it was a consola- J 

tion that the Pakistani 
media delegation had 
been left out as well. Evi¬ 
dently, the Palace fell 
they had had enough of 
the media in the after¬ 
math of TTna/7owr. 

But the Indian side was 
not to be pul down. Over 
the four days of , 

CHOGM. the bi-annual 
meeting of the Common- a 

wealth club, which repre¬ 
sents 30 per cent of the 
world’s population and 
20 per cent of the world 
trade, issues affecting the 
developing countries were hammered 
out. This year, the emphasis was on 
trade, but despite host Tony Blair’s 
efforts, the priorities at the conference 
became Nigeria, Sierra Leone, and 
Nelson Mandela’s call for a neutral 
place for the trial of the two Libyan sus¬ 
pects in the Lockerbie bombing case. 

In the end, Nigeria was not expelled. 
The military regime of General Abacha 
was just given a rap on the knuclcjes and 
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T he Indian delegation 
left claiming victory 


h^ac$impiompoorm at 

^OGM and emerges withflymg 


a year to put its house in order and resto¬ 
re democracy and human rights, or face 
expulsion and an oil embargo. Sierra 
Leone remained expelled for the milita' 
ry coup tiiat overthrew the government 
of President Ahmad Kabbah, and Palesti¬ 
ne was told that it could ^pply for mem¬ 
bership in 1999 after it attained state¬ 
hood. A US $200-million fund was laun¬ 
ched for investment in South Asia and a 
sp^ial report recognised the vulnerabili¬ 
ty of small states. 


for getting the 54-mem- 
ber Commonwealth to 
agree to condemn terror¬ 
ism by individuals, 
groups or slates, to reco- 

n gnise the "linkages bet¬ 
ween terrorism, illegal 
trafficking in drugs and 
arms and money launde¬ 
ring", and to combat terro¬ 
rism with new laws. All 
these points had been rais¬ 
ed by Prime Minister LK..* 
Gujral in his address to 
the opening function of 
the CHOGM and their 
US^ €Lt inclusion in the final com- 
^ munique was welcomed 

j^a by the Indian side. 

But it was the talks 
with British Prime Mini¬ 
ster Tony Blair that final¬ 
ly set the record straight 
on Kashmir. Recognising 
the imponance of getting this out of 
the way, Gujral met Blair at 11.30 am on 
the very first day, before the opening 
ceremony had taken place. Indo-British 
tics—which had been at an all-time low 
ever since Bntish foreign secretary 
Robin Cook made his infamous com¬ 
ments on Kashmir — were given a 
boost. In 2S minutes, Blair cleared the 
air: Britain was not seeking to mediate 
on Kashmir, it was a bilateral issue for 
India and Pakistan to handle, and the , 
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^ Queen was very pleased with her visit to 
? India. Both leaders agreed that there 
' were two sides to the Queen’s visit — 
the real visit, and the one media reported. 

• With the reassurance 
from Blair, Gujral went 
1 on to address the opening 

■ session, the only leader of 
:the 51 attending Com- 
Mnonwealtli countries to 
;do so. It was an upfront 
: speech . — the Indian 
; Prime Minister called for 
m effective global strata- 

■jy to deal with the 
Wenace of terrorism and 
/the scourge of drug traf¬ 
ficking, both of which, he 
j pointed out. were linked. 

■ He called for an universal _ 

■ extradition treaty that 

; would enable the interna- ^ 

\ tional community to pursue the perpetra- 
] tors of these crimes. 

On the economic front, Gujral remind- 
jed the developed countries that many 
? countries were being asked to adjust to 
|the process of globalisation at a pace that 
j was not of their choosing. He called for 
jbetter terms of trade and market access 
.for developing countries and stressed 
!that "globalisation will succeed only if it 
lis equitable and just". 

] The economic declaration which was 
^xleased the next day, noted the stand tak- 
5n by India and other developing countr- 
and put it on record. The declaration 
opted by the 54 countries ■— which 



wmw two oldoo to lior visit 


Blair’s meeting with 
Gujral set the 
record straight on 
Kashmir. Gidral 
then went on to 
address the 
opening session, 
the only leader of 
the 51 attending 
Commonwealth 
countries to do so 


include some of the world's poorest 
along with the riche.st — said that glo¬ 
balisation had not benefited all countries 
equally and a large number of them had 
b^n threatened with marginalisation. 

After some heated opposition from 
Australia and Canada, the declaration 
also called on the forthcoming Kyoto 
conference on climate change to recogni - 
se that all countries would need to play 
their part in reducing greenhouse gas 
emissions. India had insisted that the 
terms of the Berlin mandate, that develo¬ 
ped countries equally face responsibility 
for reducing greenhouse emissions, be 
included in the text, against 


much opposition from 
the developed countries. 

So heated were the 
argument.s over the final 
wording of the text that 
the declaration was delay¬ 
ed and the final text was 
sent up again to the heads 
of governments. Journal¬ 
ists waited in the main 
conference hall for nearly 
an hour as the final draft 
was decided on late in the 
evening and a hurried 
press conference was 
held without even the cop¬ 
ies of the economic decla¬ 
ration in hand since it was 
still being printed. 

India led the develop¬ 
ing countries in halting a 
move by the developed 
countries to go for a new 
full round of world trade 
negotiations. Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand 
and Singapore favoured a 
new round of trade talks 
to take the I'ruguay 
round farther. 

ig with But the Indian PM told 
the Commonwealth 
leaders that the Uruguay 
It on round "had brought about 

some indigestion" and 
' that there was no point in 

to carrying on with further 

trade talks when the pro¬ 
blem with the present one 
ion, had not been solved. The 

I ndian stand at the conler- 
ence was that they want- 
ing ed to globalise but at their 

"India played a role in 
lO SO drafting the declaration 

and in safeguarding the 
developing nations," Gujral told the Indi¬ 
an press after the declaration was 
announced. "India's expression for the 
vulnerable states was appreciated by the 
small .slates.” 

But though the Edinburgh declaration 
gave the Commonwealth a set of econo¬ 
mic principles, critics said it wouldn’t be 
binding unlike the Harare Declaration of 
1991 on democracy, which could pot 
Commonwealth countries on the line if 
they did not stick to the principles of 
democracy and good governance. 


eanwhile, as in all CHOGMs, 
there were the hectic rounds of bila- 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


CHOGM SNIPPETS 


■ The Queen auoted Ndm in ttor.iddneM 
Commonweidtb, spying: "What stiiicbtnc; abbot 
much ihepointsofiikeness, 

diftierence.'' . '■ > ■ 


■ Outside, demonstrators lining the stteets gave of the "points of 

difference". They ranged flmn N^d«Q8|>rott«tin| iitpihisi die tniiitry rule 
General AbadiavtoTatfrilsdeniiiMjt^ ai^iutSri linka and 

cotinter-demonstibtions by ^ iptida Bata MMida^o* '*Sci Lanka is 

one country". ' j '. 

■ Pjacaids tanged ftoni”Rinb(iini^,dheLTt1BfcilkdRi^O»^^ 
massacre of;Hiiidui|1n:Baii|ti^li5'hn^^ 

from the PaWs^•” 

Sariki .1%^, pn>ttsttii|iigaicttt'^;>’'';; 

Pakistan for the eKterminadon '<i|f 40 ;; 
miliion Sariki ptK^. Alad i * 'i : * 'rP 
protesting against Pakistan wcm > 
those dem^ng hi&|)endeapd|iih!;. 

.'Gilgit and:’Salttdiistati. 


Wi The spouses of dm heads 
g0vernmehtswc»'gi.y#.lii!l» 
security and eacom to ud«e 
' aiwmd .Edinburgh. Th^ ■'";i 
super'^ieibnt;;^lce«ir^^ 
dubbed "Spouse girt:^*, . .. ; f 

■ Nelson Mandela gave full ba^i^: II 
to dm Indi^, jdte|^ 

' ,^lcy 

thtu if anybody dkibddd;':'' '■ 
tothem, diey wiltai^;,'. 
them to go." said v; 

$ouih.African Piwdd^v^ 
iyhO;W«t.aid(ed.iiha^^ 
he would give to ^ ^ f 

after he hMrecendy..,' ' 
asked the Clitdon S" • 
administration not to 
interfere in South AIMoa. 


II Soli Sorah^ dm 
newly-af^hted UN 
rapporteur on Human,. . 
Ri|^tsin 

Nigeria, criticiisedCipipmc 




fl The^wero roamdflfnii^iiii^ iii' 
Indian PriineMiniidbr said: 
(theQue«>Xt3e>c6dt Vi^ 

. IB Commonwealdi.aeq:'^^ 

; when:he tudd||m'Qw9^'W^^ 


lolakaacdon’aga^.; 


diabenbnbdMmdm 




terals. Over a breakfast of halwa-puri 
laid on by Pakistani PM Nawaz Sharif, 
Gujral and Sharif agreed to continue the 
talks by the foreign secretaries which 
had been stalled since June. The Prime 
Ministers agreed to improve people- 
to-people contacts and facilitate tn^ic 
between the two countries. But there 
was no breakthrough on setting up a wor¬ 
king group on Kashmir, and Sharif 
made it clear that, Kashmir was still a 
"core" issue. The foreign secretaries met 
separately and discussed the modalities 
for the continuation of the foreign 
secrctaiy-level talks. 

In the final communique, it was India, 
Sri Lanka and Bangladesh that threw out 
a clause in the declaration which wanted 
the Commonwealth to "express their 
support for the process of peace and rap- 
proachment in South Asia.' The countr¬ 
ies insisted this made South Asia sounds 
like a "war zone". Instead, the commu¬ 
nique simply congratulated the govern¬ 
ments of India and Pakistan on the SOth 
anniversary of their independence. All 
reference to "welcoming peace" — seen 
by India as Pakistan’s veiled attempt to 
internationalise the Kashmir issue — 
was finally dropped. 

But there was more to come. A story 
in The Observer on the day the Common¬ 
wealth leaders were in Retreat in the 
coa.stal golfing town of St. Andrews was 
to provide last-minute drama. The story 
quoted an Indian diplomat saying that 
the Indian government wanted the recall 
of the "rode and haughty" British High 
Commissioner Sir David Gore Boot^'^ 
The British high commissioner had been 
critical of Indian diplomats and called 
them "incompetent bunglers". It was 
Gore Booth, said the Indian diplomat, 
who had been disastrous for the Queen’s 
tour and who had damaged relations 
with India. As the Sunday paper circulat¬ 
ed around the conference media centre, 
causing a stir among both British and 
Indian journalists, Indian diplomats 
spinning between die Hilton Hotel and 
the Sheraton put on their best "haven’t a 
clue what it’s about" look aqd denied 
eveiy thing. 

As some newspapers in India splash¬ 
ed the news, it ^1 ended in Sir David 
Gore Booth charging to the aiiport to 
meet I.K. Gujral, armed with a copy of 
the Asian Age, seeking reassurance that 
the Indians were not asking for his 
return. A fitting curtain to CHOGM and 
an October of diplomatic turmoil. • 
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Breathless 


Kitchen-smoke can trigger acute respiratory problems among children 


i f the country is to save its children 
from acute respiratory infections 
(ARI), every kitchen in Indian house¬ 
hold should henceforth cany a statutory 
warning: smoking in any form is injuri¬ 
ous to health. A study conducted by the 
International Institute for Population 
Sciences in Bombay has reveded that 
one in every 15 children under the age of 
three suffered from ARI, marked by 
cough accompanied by short, rapid brea¬ 
thing. And the suspected cause of the ail¬ 
ments could well be the 
plumes of smoke that 
emanate from family 
kitchens. 

The institute’s Nation-, fv' V, 
al Family Health Survey 
(NFHS) has shown that 
children under the age of v. 

three in households that 
use wood or animal dung 
as their primary cooking 
fuel face an added possi- 
bility of contracting ARI ' 

than children in house- .T; 

holds using cleaner fuels. 

The survey was conduct- 
ed among 33,875 childr- 
en in 1992-93 but the find- 
ings have been made 
known only recently. 

The problem arises 
mainly from the use of H|||||Kk 
traditiona] chuilahs and 
poor ventilation. These 
'Stoves bum biomass very 
inefficiently, says the 
report^ releasing a lot of 
fume containing noxious 
pollutants. Long periods 
of exposure to these irrit- 
ants can impair the clearing-ability 
of the lungs and make them more suscep¬ 
tible to infections. And the effects on 
children, who tend to stay indoors, are 
particularly severe. 

Other fuels, such as coal, coke and 
lignite, are equally polluting, but are 
marginally less harmful as they are used 
in portdilr chuilahs that are lit in the 
open and taken inside only after they 
start burning cleanly. 

The report enumerates several factors 
that influence the incidence of infection. 
For example, the survey has revealed 


that mothers’ education, re.sidence in 
urban or rural areas and even caste have 
a bearing on ARI caused by kitchen 
smoke. The study has .shown that more 
educated mothers tend to live in better 
homes and are less likely to use biomass 
as fuels. 

Interestingly, the ARI rate has been 
found to be higher among children liv¬ 
ing in mud houses than those in pucca or 
semi-pucca houses, and that girls, surpri¬ 
singly, have a lower ARI rate than boys. 










were more likely to be taken to medical 
centres than girls. This attitude resulted 
in a higher number of cases being report¬ 
ed for boys. 

But underreporting may not be the 
only reason for the gender difference. 
Another explanation is that mothers 
show a greater tendency to cany male 
babies with them into the kitchen than 
females. This results in a longer exposu¬ 
re for boys than girls. 

_Based on ihese findings, the report 


PHADIPSWIYAl 


Polluted kttchMs: the 
enttiny within 


Also significant is the finding that 
smoke-induced ARI is higher among 
children in the north and north-eastern 
regions than elsewhere in the country. 
This is probably because of longer spells 
of winter in these parts, where stoves 
using biomass are lit for heating. 

The surveyors were, however, surpris¬ 
ed by the lower rate of ARI among girls 
than boys. The possible explanation, 
according to them, was that mothers 
were more eager to talk about the illnes¬ 
ses of their sons than of their daughters. 
An eariier NFHS had revealed that boys 


Childhood sickness 
can be prevented bjr 
bringing down the 
level of indoor 
pollution. But that 
will be possible only 
if there is a switch 
from biomass to 
cleaner fuels 


concludes that a great deal of childhood 
sickness could be prevented by bringing 
down the level of indoor pollution. But 
that will be possible only if there is a 
switch from biomass to cleaner fuels. 
That, however, is unlikely to be achiev¬ 
ed easily. Biomass such as firewood, lea¬ 
ves and cowdung is stilLthe main source 
of fuel for the majtjrity of Indians who 
can hardly afford or access coal or gas. 

And till such a switch takes'place,, 
Indian kitchen could be an innocuous 
source of child illness in most homes. • 
AaMOvt^/CMMrfto 
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Ninasam *s 
50~year 
experiment 
with rural 
theatre brings 
about a new 
awareness in 
Karnataka 
villagers 



I I had ti) be a show bcfiliing Ihc 
celebration of iwo iinponant 
everus. One, the 5(hh year of Indi¬ 
an Independence, and two, 30 
years of Ninasam — a unique and 
successful experiment in rural theatre. 
And what better way to mark the dual 
events than stage a clutch of plays which 
w ould make the audience think again — 
mulling over the gifts of freedom and 
the trappings that came with it. 

The time: early October. 'Fhe scene: a 
picturesque little village called Heggo- 
du on the rim of the Western Ghats in 
Karnataka. It is here that the curtains 
went up on three plays — remarkably 
different yet somehow embodying the 
same ethos. Distinctly unlike each other 
in the u.se of situations,' together the 
plays covered a gamut of experienc-es — 
focussing on the turbulent limes during 
the birth of the nation as well as its retx'r- 


cussions on the present generation. 

"The themes of the three plays — 
about the price of modernity, displace¬ 
ment during Partition and the doubts 
which assailed Gandhi during his last 
days—highlighted the major issues fac¬ 
ed by the country over the last 50 years." 
says Vivck Shanbhag, a Kannada writer. 
"Ninasam has been successful in its 
attempt to string them together so that 
they draw attention and create a debate," 
he adds. 

B ut what makes the Ninasam anniver¬ 
sary such a momentous occasion 7 
Simply this, that Ninasam meant an 
expanding of horizons, an exposure to 
the best of art and culture of the world. 
And what makes it unique is the fact that 
the experiment was conducted among 
those with little or no formal education. 
And it worked. 


Plays staged to mark 
the 50th anniversary of 
Ninasam: looking back 
on the turbulent times 
during the birth of the 
nation 


Fifty years ago, Heggo- 
du was a sleepy little villa¬ 
ge w^here nothing much 
really happened. Surroun¬ 
ded b\' the green-clad 
mountains of the Western 
Ghats, people of the villa¬ 
ge spent their lives grow¬ 
ing and trading in areca- 
nut. Once in a while, Yak- 
shagana troupes came 
along and staged shows. 
Their repertoire was 
limited to the two great 
epics — The Raniayana 
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and The Mahahharata. 

timer K.V. Subbanna wiih his group 
of cultural enthusiasts. They decided to 
expose the locals to a greater variety of 
performing arts. One day, at one of their 
meetings under a thatched roof, the Nila- 
kanteshwara Natya Seva Sangha (Nina' 
sam for short) was born. The idea was to 
"redefine the identity of the small rural 
community and relate itself meaningful¬ 
ly to the larger world outside". 

I'he pioneering attempt has been a 
remarkably successlul one. Heggodu 
earned il.self a place in the cultural map 
of India. And its Ibunding lather, Sub¬ 
banna received the prestigious Mag- 
saysay award. Today, Ninasarn has a 
film club, runs a drama school on the 
lines of the National School of Drama, 
publishes a quarterly journal called 
Mamkate and organises various exten¬ 
sion programmes all over the slate. It has 
its own K(K)-capacity, fully-equipped 
theatre hall, besides a mini theatre, libra¬ 
ry and hostels. 

"Ninasarn was born out of the culture 
here," says its founder Subbanna, "and it 
has grown to suit its needs and desires. I 
don’t think there is anything special 


about what has happened here. It could 
have happened anywhere." 

Subbanna, obviously, is a mixlest 
man. A /)f/rt//-chewing village farmer, he 
does not look like Heggodu’s cultural 
crusader by any stretch of imagination. 
His appearance is somehow at odds with 
the fact that he is icsp(>nsible for introdu¬ 
cing films of Akira Kurosawa and Sha¬ 
kespeare’s classic plays to the residents 
of Heggodu. Today, a villager from Heg¬ 
godu and some of the neighbouring villa¬ 
ges can hold forth on internationally- 
acclaimed classics as easily as any 
expert from Pune. 

N inasarn Tirugata, as the itinerant 
rural theatre repertory is called, will 
stage its plays in nearly 50 places all 
over the stale over the next eight 
months. Opening the '07 season will be 
Sahyailri Kcinda, written and directed 
by k. V Akshara. T he play dwells on the 
very topical and contentious issue of the 


damage that atomic power plants can do 
to our environment. 

Though the play has been mounted on 
a large scale and structure-wise appears 
quite impressive, one of its main draw¬ 
backs is that some of the characters are 
not all that wcll-fleshcd-()ut and could 
be seen as mere caricatures. Akshars 
could well have resorted to the tried- 
and-tested method of using folk fonns 
through which contemporary inferences 
can be drawn. "But I am very dissatisfi¬ 
ed with such styles of theatre," he says. 
"Sahyadri Kanda came about precisely 
because I wanted to explore realism and 
myths through a contemporary 
situation." 

The second play, Jotef^iruvnnu 
Chandim, is an adaptation of the succes¬ 
sful Broadway musical The Fiddler on 
the Roof. In the Kannada version, the sce¬ 
nario changes from C/arist Russia prior 
to the Bolshevik revolution to India 
before the Partition. Muslims replace 



Gone are the days when the 
only cultural event that 
happened in Heggodu was 
theodd Yakshagana 
performance. Thanks to 
Ninasarn, today a local 
villager can hold forth on 
Akira Kurosawa and 
William Shakespeare 


the Jews. In ulmo.st every other aspect, 
Juyanth Kaikini, the enfant hopeful of 
Kannada literature, .stays faithful to the 
original script. 

The play, directed by Bhaskar Chan- 
davarkar, dwells on the travails of Bade 
Mian, a bakery worker, his wife and 
three daughters. Chandavarkar also scor- 
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CULTURE 


cd u lively lolksy music for Ihe play 
which had translated versions of unfor¬ 
gettable hits like Tradition, Matchma¬ 
ker, If I were a rich man. Wonder of 
wonders and others. 

As it happens with any adaptation that 
is ioi> loyal to the originah a few discre¬ 
pancies liave crept in in Jotef^iruvann.... 
For instance, a Muslim niamage taking 
place with both bride and griKim in the 
same place: a total absence of Hindu cha¬ 
racters and the policeman giving the 
impression that the Indian government 
wanted to rid the country of its Muslim 
populace. 

But, all the same, the play did succeed 
in showing that the Muslims fell as 
much a part of the country as anybody 
else. The Muslims clamour in unison, 
"lliis is as much our home, our land, our 
village," before being forcibly dis¬ 
placed.Thesccneisunusually poignant 
— a moment of triumph for the director. 

The third and final play, Mahatma, is 
by Mukund Rao who has also written a 
b(H)k by the same title. But this play is 
not an adaptation. Set in the pre- 
PariitiiMi days of Gandhi's stay in Noak- 
hali, the play dwells on the personal and 
political crises that worried the 
Mahatma. 

The crux of the play is about (he kind 
of cultural revolution Gandhi ji was try¬ 
ing to usher in. "When he says I want to 
be more female than male, Gandhi 
shows how well he understood the lived 
experience of women through the ages, 
and how his philosophy of non-violence 
was an assertion of j)acii'isl ethos borne 
out of this understanding," explains the 
playwright. 

Chidambara Rao Jambe who directs 
Mahatma, manages to hold the viewers’ 
attention by his ingenious use of colours 
and silhouettes, especially when intros¬ 
pective soliloquies are spoken. 

Looking back at 50 years of Indepen¬ 
dent India and how Ninasam itself has 
grow'n during the same period from an 
idea to a remarkable venture, Subbanna, 
finds it difficult to account for its suc¬ 
cess. "I think it was the euphoria generat¬ 
ed immediately after Independence that 
led to the creation c\ Ninasam," he says 
finally. "We were ad trying to build a 
new India." 

Well, nothing could perhaps symboli¬ 
se New India better than Ninasam in the 
village of Hcggcxlu — far from the mad¬ 
ding crowd yet throbbing with the kind 
of life that city-bred intellectuals often 
aspire after. • 

Qmtri Lank99h/H&ggodu (KmmmUtkm) 
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PERSONAUTY 


Smooth as silk 


Madhya Pradesh chief minister Digvijay Singh is an archetypal politician 


V7l 


hen he took over, 
people gave him six 
months. Four years 
later, Madhya Pradesh 
chief minister Digvi¬ 
jay Singh has triumphantly proved them 
wrong. Going by the indications, he is 
all set to become the second chief mini¬ 
ster in the state — after his guru Arjun 
Singh — who will last a full term. In MP 
the average term of a chief minister is 26 
months. 

In fact, Digvijay Singh has surpassed 
Arjun Singh in r very respect. His adver¬ 
saries say with awe and envy how he can 
smile as he plunges a knife in your back. 

His friends say he may be a manipulator 
but he gels things done. Digvijay Singh 
is a politician who never says no and yet 
docs what he wants. 

"I’m unlike a politician. But people 
want to see politics even where 
there is no politics. I play 
straight. But people see 
too many meanings in "| | 

strafehtBnt 
Poor man. people see too 


n,. w, "wny meaBHigs 

sy of 1994 hurt a lot of in What I dO 
politicians. But the Con- niwiiaw 

gress in Madhya Pradesh Ifl^VIJay 

was the worst hit because Singh in his 
the maximum number of dfiffi 

politicians named in the UCTB 

charge shMt were from 
the state Congress. The 
Congress decided to deny 
nominations to all those 
who were charged. As a result, regional 
satraps — Aijun Singh and Madhavrao 
Scindia—formed new parties and con¬ 
tested against the official Congress. 

The Shukla brothers—Shyama Cha- 
ran and Vidya Charan — were already 
leading the camp opposed to Digvijay. 

And later, when Ka^ Nath, one of the 
CM’s closest friends, was denied a Lok 
Sabha ticket (which was given to his 
wife with the (TM’s approval) Nath soon 
changed his mind. And Digvijay was 
nolKidy’s fnend except his own. 
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S ingh is fatalistic when asked how he 
got this reputation. "Basically, 1 
have to manage contradictions in my 
state. And when one has to manage con> 
tradictions, one has to compromise," he 
shrugs. There is no doubt that as politici¬ 
ans go, Digvijay Singh has had a lot of 
luck in managing contradictions. 

He used the political vacuum in the 
state to slowly carve out his own empire. 
How he did this is a story in itself. His 
most interesting confrontation was with 
Scindia just after the havala controversy. 

When Lok Sabha elections were 
declared in 1996 and Scindia announced 
that he was contesting as an Indepen¬ 
dent, Digvijay Figured out instantly that 
though it didn’t matter elsewhere, Scin¬ 
dia would badly damage the chances of 
the Congress in the Gwalior and Cham- 
bal regions. In Bhind, the Congress can¬ 
didate was a Brahmin while Scindia’s 
candidate was a Thakur. The BJP was 
still looking around for a nominee. Dig¬ 
vijay had one in mind. 

A journalist with an RSS background 
wanted to fight the election. Ram Bhu- 
van Singh Kushwan, a Thakur belong¬ 
ing to Bhind, approached Digvijay for 
help. The CM spoke to his friends in the 
BJP and got him a ticket. 

As expected, Kushwan cut the votes 
of Scindia's Thakur candidate and the 
Congress scraped through. All this 
when Digvijay Singh was privately tell¬ 
ing friends that injustice had been done 
<0 Scindia. 

After the election, naturally there was 
much breast beating over the Congress’s 
performance in the state. Oddly enough, 
none of the charges of sabotage stuck to 
Digvijay. All of them aimed against one 
or the other minister in his government, 
especially those loyal to Scindia and 
Arjun Singh. 

Digvijay was asked what he was 
going to do about the Trojan Horses. 
P.V. Narasimha Rao kept asking him for 
an explanation: why were the followers 
of Congress rivals continuing as mini¬ 
sters in his government? Digvijay repli¬ 
ed staunchly: "Natural justice demands 
that before initiating any action against 
anyone, they be heard out first." 

Having played the role of the liberal 
democrat to the hilt, Digvijay carried out 
a Kamaraj plan-type Cabinet reshuffle 
and dropped—guess whom? Three sup¬ 
porters of Scindia and two of Aijun 
Singh. 

Obviously the stoiy carried on when 
Sitaram Kesri took over from Narasim¬ 
ha Rao and got both Scindia and Arjun 
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Singh back into the Congress. Now Dig¬ 
vijay, sensing that neither Scindia nor 
Aijun Singh would b*: too happy with 
him, looked for a way to get them to vent 
their wrath. 

So, Scindia and Arjun Singh did bury 
the hatchet—in the Congress Legislatu¬ 
re Party’s neck. He invited both of them 
to address the CLP. They criticised Dig¬ 
vijay on a variety of issues; corruption, 
wrong iniplementation of panchayati 
raj, a freewheeling bureaucracy, etc. 

Digvijay paid no attention, he let 
others fight for him. At the end of the 
meeting, his former arch-enemy V.C. 
Shukla got up to defend him against the 
Scindia-Singh attack. "Those who 
deserted the party and damaged it have 
no right to criticise it now," said Shukla. 


Arjun Singh, shaken out of his composu¬ 
re, is said to have observed: "I can be 
stopped only by two means; either ask 
Kesriji to expel me again or eliminate 
me physically." Digvijay just smiled. 

ff|%od has been kind to me. My 
VIleadership is kind to me...I have 
been veiy lucky," .says the chief mini¬ 
ster. He has great faith in God and assort¬ 
ed superstitions. He fasts at least 90 days 
a year to propitiate various gods. He 
fasts on Thursdays, for the nine days of 
Navratra, on two ekadashis, and so on. 
The joke in Bhopal is that he fasts more 
than the most religious housewife. A pic¬ 
ture of his kuladevata (family, deity) 
Raghpji Maharaj is displayed on his 


table along with the obligatory snap¬ 
shots of Rajiv Gandhi and Indira Gandhi. 

However, his success in politics is pro¬ 
bably due to other reasons as well. When 
he began politics as a disciple and rela¬ 
tive of Aijun Singh, Digvijay had no par¬ 
ticular ambition. One fact that does emer¬ 
ge now however is that Arjun Singh 
never wanted him to succeed as anyth¬ 
ing other than his cfiamcha. 

"Arjun Singh had told a meeting of 
his close followers: ‘Why should 1 make 
Digvijay, who belongs to the generation 
of my son Ajay. chief minister blocking 
the future of my own son?’" says one of 
his associates. 

Up against Congress stalwarts, the¬ 
re’s no denying that Digvijay has got 


dal. But a lot of his current success is due 
to his own hard work. A former chief 
minister of Madhya Pradesh and a 
gentleman rival, Motilal Vora, says Dig¬ 
vijay used to tour the state extensively 
and make contacts. There was a stage 
when he knew Congress workers by 
their first names. 

And not just workers. During a recent 
Cabinet mating at Pinchmarhi, Digvi¬ 
jay spotted an old gardener, walked up 
to him and introduced himself — they’d 
met many years earlier. He told the 
authorities that they must look after him. 
The mali has since become his most 
loyal follower. 

Digvijay is also extremely accessible. 
Recently, while touring the BetuI dis- 


some lucky breaks like the havala scan- 
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trict, he stopped at a village where a foot- Digvljay Singh with Sitaram Kesri: nistrative structure of the state is slowly 

ball tournament was about to start. aMMiiini unntiiMlIiitloiiy collapsing. 

When some local boys came to know the .. —i. His attempts to bring in the multinatio- 

chief minister was arriving, they delay- nal diamond mining giant, De Beers, 

ed the tournament and a.sked him to Assembly. There was panic in the Con- through the back door were opposed 

inaugurate it. The chief mini.ster obli- gress as no MLA was interested in see- vehemently by his own partymen. His 

ged. He asked for a coconut to be ing the Assembly dissolved and face bete noire Ajit Jogi charged the chief 

brought, ot;gani.sed a stone, broke the fresh elections. Once again, Digvijay minister with corruption. And while his 

coconut on the stone and declared the won the day as the Congress was forced Cabinet colleagues are involved in the 

tournament open. to stand by him. And the chief minister multicrore Madhotal land scam in Jabal- 

This accessibility extends to rival par- returned the favour by waiving sales tax pur, Digvijay is yet to initiate action 

ties as well. No matter how ten.se the rela- arrears worth Rs 30 li^ of a firm owned against them. The chief minister admits, 

tions, he is on excellent terms with the by Patwa’s nephew. He also inaugurat- "I don’t have a good team of 

state BJP unit, the Janata Dal MLAs and ed a Hindi daily — Dainik Manthan — bureaucrats." While Shyama Charan 

the BSP. This has paid off on numerous in Mandsaur last year, launched by Pat- Shukla calls him the Gorbachev of 

occasions. wa’s brother. Madhya Pradesh, Atjun Singh’s sup- 

In August last year, when Digvijay’s porters call him the last Mughal of the 

relations with Kama! Nath and Scindia Vhe worst hit by the ‘Digvijay effect’ state. 

were at their worst, the chief minister I are Aijun Singh and Kamal Nath. Digvijay is honest about himself. "1 
smelt a rat. Nearly 30 MLAs — owing Many of their MLAs have abandoned tread the path of least resistance. I have 

allegiance to the Scindia-Nath camp — them in favour of Digvijay. "He is using no ego or hang-ups." He believes he will 

were getting ready to gang up against the Lok Ayukta and the bureaucracy to win the next election. Not because of his 

him. achieve his political ends," says a senior government’s performance but owing to 

But the CM saw the signals in time, minister. his political manipulation. The chief 

His ‘friend’ and now BJP MP in the Arguably, Digvijay’s is the most cor- minister smiles as his opponents wait for 
Rajya Sabha, Sunder Singh Pat^a, rupt government in Madhya Pradesh, his ouster. • 

swung into action by requesting the Since much of his time is spent on protec- 

Govemor for a trial of strength in the ting himself and his chair, the admi- timtMmm tnwwin ruftiriMf 
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Spoilsport 


Impelled by ^protocol*, India cancels a defence meeting with the US 


At a time when India and the US are engag¬ 
ed in a serious, strategic dialogue, it seems 
paradoxical and puzzling, to say the least, 
that the schedul^ meeting of the defence 
policy group of the two countries should 
have been abruptly postponed (read: cancel¬ 
led) at the tenth hour, if not the eleventh. 
The initiative for this disheartening and, per¬ 
haps, avoidable development came from the Indian side. The 
reason given for the postponement of the talks, which were to 
be held in the US capital this time, was rooted strangely in pro¬ 
tocol. The ranking of the leader of the American delegation, 
assistant secretary at 
the Pentagon, Franklin Krae- 
mer, was a rung lower than 
that of the defence secretary, 

Ajit Kumar, the leader of the 
Indian team. 

Now protocol sensitivit¬ 
ies do matter in diplomatic 
dealings the world over. 

Way back in the early 
Eighties, despite the urgent 
need for defence-related dis¬ 
cussions between our coun¬ 
try and the late Soviet Union, 
the Soviet defence minister, 

Marshal Ustinov, refrained 
from coming to E)elhi for as 
long as Indira Gandhi was 
her own defence minister. 

The moment she gave char¬ 
ge of the defence ministry to 
R. Venkataraman, later to be 
the republic’s President, 

Ustinov turned .up at the 
head of the 

most high-powered military dele 
gation ever to go out of Moscow. 

In reverse, in 1987, at a lime of high ten 
sion along the Line of ConU’ol (L(X^) bet 
ween India and China, N.D. Tiwari, then 
external affairs minister, decided to break 
homewards journey from Mongolia in order 
to defuse the tense situation. The Chinese 
gingerly informed him that while he was 
most welcome, he must know that his oppo¬ 
site number, (^an Qichen, was out of the 
country. Tiwari brushed aside the protocol 
niceties, arrived in the Chinese capital, negoti 
ated with thcChinescvice-foreign-ministcr in 
charge of the area and diffused the tensions 
then prevailing. 




The Americans are also 
guilty of overdoing their 
bit in Indo-US relations. 
Robin Rapbel, assistant 
secretary of state for 
South Asia until 
recently, was never 
content with meeting 
her opposite mimbtr. 
She used to demand 
SMCcessfnilv 
meetings with seeiof 
Cabinet ministers 


There is, of course, the other side oi‘ the coin, especially 
where Indo-US relations in recent years are concerned. Robin 
Raphel, assistant secretary of state for South Asia until 
recently, was never content with meeting her opposite num¬ 
ber and calling on the foreign secretary. She used to demand 
— successfully — meetings with senior Cabinet ministers. 
On one famous or infamous occasion she insisted on a meet¬ 
ing with the then Prime Minister, and got it, despite strong 
opposition by the ministry of external affairs. 

Even so, according to reports circulating here, Thomas 
Pickering, the US under-secretary of state Tor political affairs, 
who was in Delhi just before the Indo-UwS defence 

discussions were ‘po.st- 
poned*, assured the Indian 
side that while Kraemer, 
being in charge of all interna¬ 
tional security discussions, 
must head the delegation, 
arrangements would be 
made for the Indian defence 
secretary to meet top Ameri¬ 
can officials, including Coh¬ 
en who though called defen¬ 
ce secretary America’s def¬ 
ence minister. But evidently 
to no avail. 

To pretend that there is no 
perturbation in Washington 
on this score would be idle. 
American analysts feel that 
there is a "clear disconnect" 
between the cancellation of 
the defence policy group’s 
meeting and I.K. Gujral’s 
general approach to a "sustai¬ 
ned and comprehensive’ stra¬ 
tegic dialogue between the 

-hitherto ‘Estranged Democracies’. 

The defence policy group was bom of the 
Memorandum of Understanding signed dur¬ 
ing the visit to Delhi of the then US defence 
secretary, William Perry, in early 1995. The 
very first meeting of the group had to be defer¬ 
red because some Pentagon official, on the 
meeting’s eve, made a statement declaring 
that nothing much could come out of it 
because the idea of defence cooperation with 
India was relatively new and unlikely to 
make much headway. 

Pakistan was an old and long-time ally 
with whom military cooperation could deve¬ 
lop fast once it was resumed. No wonder the 
Indian government was not amused. • 














After the recent 
pay-hike, government 
employees are all set to 
emerge as big spenders 


P ublic servants never had it 
so good. Retailers, especial¬ 
ly those in the consumer 
durables .sector, are falling 
over themselves to offer 
attractive discounts and incentives to 
them. Just in time to make the most of 
the cash surplus which government 
employees will have when they’re paid 
the first instalment of the salaries and 








anears. thanks to the recommendations 
of the Fifth Pay Commission. 

Banks and companies which offer cre¬ 
dit cards and allied service are also into 
aggressive marketing—wooing middle 
level government officials. "Banks 
which, till yesterday, were refusing.me a 
credit card, are today competing to list 
us as their clients,” boasts an under¬ 
secretary in the ministry of industry. 

As per the recommendations of the 
Fifth Pay Commission, 40 lakh govern¬ 
ment employees will be receiving Rs 
S,100 crore in the form of bonus, arrears 
of salaries and higher pay. The cash 
which will come into the market holds 
out hope for a recession-hit consumer 
durables industry. 

Consider the figures. While the first 
quarter of the last fiscal year (1995-96) 
shows an industrial growth of 12 per 


cent, this year (1996-97) industrial 
growth nosedived to 5.2 per cent in the 
corresponding period. While goods are 
piling up in the showrooms, there is a 
marked dearth of takers. Figures for the 
offtake of cement, which is considered 
to be a good index of growth, have dip¬ 
ped. 

Small wonder then that the news of 
pay-hike in die public sector should 
arrive like a whiff of fresh air in shops 
and showroooms. They — retailers and 
consumer goods producers — are hop¬ 
ing that government employees will 
spend a considerable part of their newly- 
raised incomes to enhance their status 
which, in turn, will make the demand go 
up. 

D.H. Pai Panandikar, adviser to the 
RPG group, feels that it is the white 
goods (like household tqipliances) 
which will be more in demand. "There 
has been good agricultural growth and it 


is the rural people who will buy rural- 
related goods like textiles, tractors." 

Shripad Bhat, as.sistant director. Asso¬ 
ciation of Indian Automobile Manufac¬ 
turers (AIAM) agrees. "There are two 
factors which will be responsible for the 
increase in demand," he says. "One is 
that the govemnent sector, which has 
always felt deprived, wants to ape the pri¬ 
vate sector workers. This will become 
easier now that they’ll have the cash. 
Second, they now feel that they have the 
cash-decisioii-tnaking power. This can't 
but increase demand." Eventually, he 
says, this could be a factor in giving a fil¬ 
lip to industry which will then put the 
economy on ^ path of revival. 

Economist Suresh Tendulkar too 
feels that "some boost may be expec¬ 
ted" "Both replacement demand and 
new demand will work together to enh¬ 
ance sales of durables. This means that 
those who held back their purchases will 
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40 lakh 
government 
employees will 
receive Rs 5400 
croreinthe 
form of bonus, 
arrears of 
salaries and 
higher pay. The 
cash surplus 
holds out hope 
fora 

recession-hit 

consumer 

durables 

industry 




now buy and those who have [already 
made purchases] will replace their, 
assets with better and more modem 
brands," he analyses, adding,"There is 
also pent-up demand, accumulated over 
the last five-six years. This has not been 
satiated because of lack of purchasing 
power. Things will change now as more 
people will have cash at their disposal. 
But how much this surge in demand will 
increase output is doubtful." 

B ut as far as the industry is concer¬ 
ned, they are leaving no stone untur¬ 
ned to ensure a rise in their sales figures. 
Godrej GE has come out with a scheme 
exclusively for central government 
employees: it is offering finance at 
seven per cent interest for their products. 
Besides this, there are attractive replace¬ 
ment offers on refrigerators and wash¬ 
ing machines. 

A Godrej GE official says, "We know 


for a fact that with the arrear money com- 
ing in, most of the government 
employees will make a beeline for these 
two items. This is hat we want to cash 
in on. Since this sector of the economy is 
price-sensitive and conservative, we 
have kept the interest rate low to entice 
them." 

A Grindiays Bank employee says that 
in a brainstorming session with his bos¬ 
ses, he was told to go 'all out* to snap up 
membership for the bank’s credit card 
scheme. So free gifts are being doled out 
to government servants — fancy key 
chains, pen sets etc. There is no obliga¬ 
tion to buy, just yet. 

With small expenditure and relatively 
low purchasing power, government serv¬ 
ants have been the low down on the pros¬ 
pective client-lists of credit card firms. 


for their money," says an UTI agent. 

But not everyone shares this spirit. 
Jayshree Sengupta, economist, feels 
there is too much hype and no real 
ground for euphoria. "There is no real 
upturn taking place. Countering the 
increase in demand is a large deficit in 
the exchequer. This is a problem which 
the government will have to tackle." I 
And Sengupta has apprehensions as to < 
whether the new salary structure will be 
conducive to growth, at all. "What may 
instead instil growth is the phenomena 
increase in agricultural income (198 mil¬ 
lion tonnes) rather than the arrears." 

And there is something else which 
both the manufacturers and the retailers 
would do well to remember. To balance 
their new budget, government 
employees will have to pay more inco- 


the fflOre, themerr^ 


a As per tt]ife(»MShm&ndali(minthe report, 
out 18^1^ crore, including payment of arrears. The employees' Wa^ bifi 
be a Whoppii^ As 45.982 crore as against the ea)1jer fl$27,S06crore. 




■ Tln adcjitional ci^h permeation into the economy this year^ folMtg ' 
p2p^ofarfBsat»lsAs5.100croreintotal.Ofthis, Rsl.SOOcrorewilibs^ 
bonus, Rs2iO0tfOrt>reas arrears Of salaries and Rs 1,300 croreas the 
addtttonid amount due to increased im 

■ in thefifst in^iment, the government will pay Rs 5,000 plus SO per cem of 
the arr^fus. the remaining 50 per cent will be paid in April 1998. 

■ Accordingly, a peon will get about Rs 7,000 in November,! lower divisional 
(Heilcend a section ofheer betw^^ Rs 12,000 to Rs 15,000. An 
under-secretary will get about Rs 24,000, a joint secretary about RsSS,000. 


Limited use of cards, small spending 
and quick payment (banks make a sizea¬ 
ble income from the interest accruing to 
them on delayed payments) have made 
government servants unattractive 
clients. But attitudes to buying goods on 
credit are expected to change, now that 
government servants will have the cash 
to spend. 

Even the more sedate have angled for 
a killing. One can spot advertisements 
released by die Unit Trust of India invit¬ 
ing the babus to invest their arrears in 
special sdiemes launched by them. 
"What we are doing is following the dic¬ 
tates of the market—we want to help 
the government employees get the best 


me lax, .save more and shell out more in 
the form of pemuuient expenditure like 
house rents. 

Besides, the pay-hike could well be a 
ru.se for going into a binge. As an under¬ 
secretary points out, "It is as if we’ve 
been waiting for arrears to fulfil our desi¬ 
res. In fact, now it is just a little easier to 
camouflage purchases." 

But for now, spirits are soaring. Mobi¬ 
le phones, washing machines, and two- 
wheelers are vying for a place on the 
wish list. It’s as if everything that one 
has always cherished but never knew 
. how to make one’s own is now within 
easy reach. • 
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IN MEAN 

STREET 

The women of Hyderabad's red light district 
are a hounded lot 


■ Nadceina — found dead on 22 
August, 1997. Within a stone’s throw of 
the Andhra Pradesh High Court. Cause 
of death: hunger, exposure to wind, rain 
and cold and lack of medical attention. 

B Munni—died 4 September, in Osma- 
nia Hospital. Body unclaimed; cause of 
death; unknown. 

B Radha—murdered by a gang of drun¬ 
ken rapists five months ago. 

I B Mumtaz and 13 others — all HIV 
positive women — held in Chanchalgu- 
da Jail for the past seven months. 

|HH||he numbers need not mean 
much — unless read as chap- 
H ters in a never-ending tale of 
. deprivation and denial. In 

I IH sheer human terms the figures 

, relate to the sex workers of Mehboob Ki 
I Mehandi, the century-old unlicensed 
red light district of Hyderabad, who paid 
! dearly when the state government laun- 
- ched an ill-conceived rescue mission on 
; 12 April under high court directives. 

: Left homeless, many of them took to 
' streetwalking outside the relative securi- 
; ty of‘home*. 

Between 12 and 16 April, the police, 
led by SP (Women Protection Cell) Mrs 
Tejdeep Kaur, closed down 33 houses in 
Mehboob Ki Mehandi, rescued 56 wom¬ 
en and shifted them to the State Welfare 
Home, llieir fate was sealed and all 
hopes of regrouping put paid to by irate 
local residents who ransacked the 
houses and made a bonfire of the furnitu¬ 
re and household articles watched by 
police officials. Landlords were charged 
under the Immoral Traffic (Prevention) 
Act. Seven policemen who patronised 


the trade, four financiers and all the sex 
workers were booked. Four minor girls, 
two of them pregnant and one with VD, 
were sent to a juvenile home. 

While keepers of public conscience 
rejoiced, real estate dealers had more 
concrete facts to celebrate. With the 
high court close by, Mehboob Ki Mehan¬ 
di is prime properly. Also close is the 
new Quii Qutb Shah Stadium. 

Oddly, the high court gave its final 
verdict implicating 170 persons on 22 
August — the day Nadeema died. 
Human rights activists and women’s 
groups have not taken kindly to the 
move and deplored the insensitivity of it 
all. The worst hit are the 21 women who 
tested HIV positive when doctors subjec¬ 
ted them to a medical check-up as per 
court directions. Though seven of them 
were bailed out by the magistrate, the 
high court division bench, comprising 
Y. Bhaskar Rao and Rajagopala Reddy,, 
ordered two’years of protective deten¬ 
tion for the women in a home. 

The hardest part of their ordeal began 
when one P. Narayana Swamy, a public- 
spirited citizen, wrote to the high court 
on behalf of Labour Liberation Front, an 
NGO, urging court investigation into 




Streelwallcere heU by the 
waWng for Godot 


reported cases of minor girls being forc¬ 
ed into prostitution. Treating it as a writ 
petition, the court asked the city police 
commissioner to depute Tejdeep Kaur 
to probe the reports. 

"My role in the entire episode is mini¬ 
mal. I was tasked to investigate. In the 
process, I met four minors who were 
involved in sex work and five others 
who said they had been forced into it. I 
rescued them on the first day. Then 1 
returned to the area four days later and 
rescued 56 others. As a police officer, 1 
could not allow something, patently ille¬ 
gal. I took a lot of personal initiative to 
put them in the state welfare home," says 
Kaur, admitting that the facilities there 
were poor. However, the mood in the 
government and judiciary changed 
when some of the detainees escaped. 

On allegations that medical ethics 
were flout^ at the home — checking 
the inmates without proper counselling 
and against their consent — Tejdeep 
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argues that ethics does not constitute 
any part of the court orders. 

T here is enough evidence to show how 
ill-equipped the government and 
NGOs are to handle the high risk group 
even with crores of rupees spent on 
AIDS prevention work. While none of 
the women's groups in the city is til to 
rehabilitate sex workers, much less HIV 
positive women, those involved in 
actual rehabilitation don't even know 
how to go about it. While an NGO must, 
as per law, have a government licence to 
operate, the government itself is yet to 
frame rules for such licensing. 

If anything, the move has engendered 
strong reactions While Roda Mistry, 
former MP and president of the Indian 
Council of Social Welfare, complained 
to the National Human Rights Commis¬ 
sion seeking immediate release, woman 
activist Malladi Subbamma has resign¬ 
ed from the advisory board formed 
under court orders. "The committee is 
lopsided. First they go and give the job 


of running a protective home to an NGO 
which has no experience in such work. 
Then the committee has only three non- 
official members, one of them did not 
attend the meeting...there is nothing for 
me to do in such a situation," says an 
indignant Subbamma. The NHRC has 
subsequently asked K.G. Kannabirtan 
to investigate the case. 

The 14 women in the jail, meanwhile 
are an angry lot. After months in jail 


Human rights activists and 
women’s groups have not 
taken kindly to the move 
and deplored the 
insensitivity of it all 


stRetwa^ersinHydntttndwe ' 

ptogi^menmt^ the Indian i; '; 

Constantly exposed to HI V, flje only J 
hope for them is a free supply of ,■!! ' 
randoms fioto the govt»inn^ 
women sell the randoms to clients ^ 
wlUing to uto thein/Bmidie rate ctf < 
failure (rupture) tlKWgh, h^^^ 

jail are convinced toat 

mwlts werodoctotodtpe^^ 'iu 

' ■ : theMehaiidl.-the ti^ic'titmli;!l*'^;,:^l| 
.^the women have gotno 
.'.andtieatoient'vvprth' the. ilkiiM^in:!^;:'’l^^ 
. \past seven moOdis-Thch^ls'talto 
confirm jhat toey are ^ip$ iuspecpit.;/, 
The moin quesdoniuMki:^ human 
;V rights activists-is,'does,one"'' 

automatically fo^^ 
riighte guaranteed hy Atticle^l oftiw:; 
Constitutionjtut bratatseitobrsheis,' 
an AIDS suspem? The detained 
women, incii^ntally, were rescued 
fiomtheMehandibutnmcha^ ', 

with any offence under tito lmmmd ^'% 
Traffic Prevention Act. 

with the magistrate refusing to allow 
shifting them to a protective home, they 
scream and shout ‘murder’ whenever 
they are produced in court. "We are not 
HIV positive. They never told us any 
such thing in jail. And may God visit 
AIDS upon those who say we are AIDS 
patients," screams Mumtaz when 
approached by any stranger in-the court 
premises. "Where was the government 
when we entered this profession. We are 
not orphans. We have families and we 
want to go back to them," she told the 
magistrate last week. 

According to Tejdeep’s submission 
to the court, 80 per cent of the women 
support children and 30 per cent of them 
actually send money home regularly. 
Though the controversial high court 
order provides tor supporting the 
Children, nothing has yet been done. 
''When were gestures more empty and 
acts so thoughtless?" The women of 
Mehandi feel they have a right to ask. • 
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FEAR OVER THE 


The State government 
bungles as Calcutta 
reels under a severe 
attack of malaria 


O n ihc morning’ of 30 Oclo- 
ber, when Asha Devi went 
Ibr her second blood test at 
the School of Tropical 
Medicine, Calcutta, her 
fever was almost a week old. The previ¬ 
ous test hadnT revealed anything. So. 
this time, the d(»ciors opted for a thick 
smear test instead of u thin one done 
before. 

Half-an-hour later, the doctors* 
doubts were confirmed: Asha IDevi's 
blood showed traces of Plasmodium fah 
r//wrMw.the bug responsible for malign¬ 
ant malaria. Over the last one fortnight, 
many others like her were found to be 
suffering from malaria as the disea.se 
threatened to assume epidemic propor¬ 
tions. Official records showed that \5 
people had already died of malignant 
malaria, while a few hundred were down 
with the benign variety. 

The outbreak of malaria in Calcutta 
has by now become an annual affair with 
the state health admini.stration failing to 
prevent its recurrence. Over the last few 
years, the disease, spread by anopheles 
mo.squitocs, has unfailingly .struck after 
the mons(X)ns, and each time the city has 
been caught napping. And this year too, 
the diminutive creatures have held Cal¬ 
cutta hostage, rudely exposing the heal¬ 
th department and the municipal corpo¬ 
ration's complete lack of preparedness. 

The Slate government and Calcutta's 
slumberous city fathers woke up to the 
hazard only after the press began buzz¬ 
ing with reports of malarial fatalities. 
The di.sease had been playing havoc for 
more than a month, but the state govern¬ 
ment pressed the panic button only on 
23 (X'tober. And that, tot), after the Cal¬ 
cutta High Court issued a stricture again¬ 
st the state government, asking why the 
relatives of the victims should not be 
compensated. 

The High Court also ordered the sett¬ 
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ing up of a special committee compris¬ 
ing repercsentatives of the All India 
Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, 
School of Tropical Medicine, .state heal¬ 
th secretar>' and the municipal commis¬ 
sioner. The panel was asked to give a 
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I report by 4 November. The court strictu¬ 
re came in the wake of a public interest 
litigation in which the petitioner charg¬ 
ed the state administration with neglig¬ 
ence and lack of .sensitivity. 

The petitioner .sought court interven¬ 
tion after a few ca.ses of dengue were 
also reported. Dengue, too, is spread by 
mosquitoes and is immensely more pain¬ 
ful than malaria. Clearly, parasite- 
bearing mosquitoes had come to rule the 
roost in the city. 

The government reacted to the court’s 
stem view of its laxity by holding a high- 
level meeting to formulate what was by 
then a belated strategy. In the meeting, 
held at Writers' Buildings, the admi¬ 
nistrative headquarters of the Left Front 
government, home minister Buddhadev 
Bhattacharya, municipal affairs mini¬ 
ster Ashok Bhattacharya, mayor Prasan- 
ta Chatteijee, municipal commissioner 
Asim Barman and doctors prepared the 
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blue-print to tackle the menace. 

But health minister Parlha^Dc was 
conspicuous by hjs absence. "*De was 
away in the district town of Bankura to 
attend a party conference of the CPUM) 
while Calcutta reeled under malaria. De, 
58, had only reluctantly accepted the pro¬ 
blematic health portfolio after it had 
been refused by the state’s powerful tran¬ 
sport minister Subhash Chakrabarty. 
The city’s health was certainly not 
among De’s priorities. 

Calcutta Municipal Corporation 
(CMC) launched what it called Opera¬ 
tion Vector. An army of 30,OCX) civic 
staff, 500 vector-control officers and 
200 doctors began a desperate attempt to 
rid the city of mosquitoes. They were 
asked to identify potential breeding | 
grounds of Anopheles stephanis, to 
check overhead and underground water 
tanks in buildings for larvae, and take 
necessary preventive measures. 


W hy is malaria staging such a virul¬ 
ent comeback in Calcutta, the city 
where the parasite was first detected by 
Sir Ronald Ross? Ironically, one of the 
city’s most affected areas this year was 
Bhawaniporc, a neighbourhood in cen¬ 
tral Calcutta close to the laboratory 
where Ross had once worked. 

Anopheles mosquitoes, which carry 
the deadly malarial parasite, breed in 
clean and stagnant waters, and it is now 


grounds," says municipal commissionei 
Asim Barman. 

Although CMC officials admit lapses 
on their part, they also point out that the 
citizens’ lack of awareness is abetting 
the spread of the disease. "Even defrost 
trays in refrigerators with stagnant water 
are helping the anopheles breed." says 
Sujit Ghosh, the chief municipal health 
officer. 

In fact, civic workers feel that the curr- 


MaiHiiaile malaria 

How the disease is helped to spread 

I uch of nialaria's new-found 
viridence in man-made, This is 
the opinion dfexperts studying the ; 
resuigence of this tropical disease. 

They say dun inigatipn^c^ 
reservoirs, deforestation and mote 
acreage under agricultun are sdine 
of the faettmi aUiag thegmwth df 
ant^heles thpsquito. 

One glaring exffimplie df irtig^on 
systems ^rvingns ha^ybtteding 
grounds of dte anppiiidi^ is the 
44S.^kni*long Indira Oai^i Canal in 
Rajasditm. Aldiough dtepiojed 
Jieipedti^ dK deseri gietni, it ha^ 
also givoi ri'se to mdttia. Between . 
jtfiutuy and Ptdmiaiy 1995, ^ 
cases were it^istered in placed (d^g 
'-■thecamil.,:' 

Clim^c change isalsp believed to 
be an abbtdi^ factor, {nc^ 
ten^teratuies hasten the s^ead of 
infectious diseases for two reasons. 

One, the intubation period is 
idtortened. This means viiuses and 
paraaies can be mme prolific. Two, 



tropical diseases spread to cooier 
places when they get warmer. 

Areas like dte mountainous 
regions of Rwanda and Kenya, 
which were once free of maltuia. are 
now tepoiting cases of the diseaw. 

Wm'id over, there are said to be 
half abillion cases of malaria every 
year. In 1995,2.1 million pcqjle-— 
most of them children—were 
estimated to have died of malaria. 
And the fear is that with rising global 
temperatures, therisk will:inaea.se. • 


being said that the disease has sprung 
out of the ongoing development 
activities. 

The anopheles, which has a life span 
of about a month and breeds at least 
twice during its lifetime, spawns thou¬ 
sands of larvae. On an average, each 
anopheles mosquito is believed to pro¬ 
duce about 200 new ones. And construc¬ 
tion sites in the city arc said to be provid¬ 
ing them with a conducive environment 
to multiply. "They are mostly breeding 
in unused containers, sinks, commodes, 
flower vases, building sites, under¬ 
ground basements and wherever water 
is stored. In fact, bitumen drums filled 
with water have become mqjor breeding j 


ent building boom in the city has much 
to do with the rise in the number of mala¬ 
ria cases. Their survey has revealed that 
most reservoirs at the construction sites 
of high-rise buildings are filled with 
water, providing the anopheles with a 
perfect habitat. 

To check the menace. CMC has decid¬ 
ed to disconnect water supply and issue 
‘stop work’ mitiix's to high-rises under 
construction, if the builders failed’to 
clean the tanks. "This is a kind of disease 
that can be checked only by public awa¬ 
reness and individual participation," 
says Ghosh. * 
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■I DEFENCE !■ 

MAJ. GEN. ASHOK K. MEHTA 


WarforPteace 

The current military offensive in Sri Lanka is 
aimed at forcing the LTTE back to the 
negotiating table 


A decade after the Indo-Sri 
Lanka Accord (ISLA), the 
clock has moved a full cir¬ 
cle; tlte third Eelam war is 
nearing the halfway house 
with the Main Supply Route (MSR) bet¬ 
ween Vavuniya and Kilinochhi likely to 
be secured soon by the Sri Lankan Army 
(SLA). With only Mullaitivu in LTTE's 
pos$e.s.sion, the ground situation is very 
nearly the same as at the time of the 
IPKF—the Tigers cornered in the bush 
and yet full of fight. 

Politically, the 13th Amendment 
gave the Tamils a merged north-eastern 
provincial council, constitutionally still 
in place. The secret Prabhakaran- 
Premadasa deal ensured the eviction of 
the IPKF and undid the territorial gains 
made by the latter. 

President Chandrika Kumaratunga’s 
devolution package (3 August, 1995) 
processed through 77 meetings of the 
Parliamentary Select Committee was 
unveiled in Parliament on 24 October, 
1997, for enactment in 1998. Three refe- 
rendums are planned to skirt the hurdle 
of securing a two-thirds majority in Parli¬ 
ament when Kumaratunga’s People’s 
Alliance (PA) has a majority of one seat. 

The current military 
offensive is aimed at forc¬ 
ing the LTTE back to the 
negotiating table ^d/or 
proceeding to establish 
an interim council with or 
without the LTTE. This 
‘grand process’ would, 
once for all, kill the ISLA. 

One lesson is clear to 
both sides in the war: nei¬ 
ther has the military capa¬ 
city to force the other into 
submission. The Tigers 
cannot win an Eelam, the 
government cannot 
defeat the Tigers. The 
other lesson is equally 
clear. Both sides cannot 


fight the war any more. 

There are three hurdles to conflict 
resolution: 

• The illusion of a military victory, 
while ensuring on one hand that the 
morale of the troops and the Sinhalese 
people is kept high, puts their backs up 
while dealing with the Tamils. The 
country's political and military leaders 
periodically declare victoiy is round the 
comer which is far from the reality. 

• Lack of a national consensus on negoti¬ 
ating with the Tigers and over the devo¬ 
lution proposals. 

• The intransigence of the LTTE and 
the inflexible demand of nothing but 
Eelam. 

T he Kumaratunga government has 
fought its war for peace on three 
fronts: political, diplomatic and milita- 
ly. Politically, the government has tried 
for unanimity on the devolution package 
which in many respects is an improve¬ 
ment on the LSLA though the final shape 
of the 3 August, 1995 proposal is yet to 
be made public. The Britain-brokered 
Dr Fox initiative for a bipartisan 
approach to dialogue with the LTTE is 



floundering. There is long-standing dif¬ 
ference between the main opposition, 
the United National Party (UNP), and 
the PA over the military strategy requir¬ 
ed for the war. The UNP is constantly 
attacking the government for losing terri¬ 
tory in the east secured in their time. 

On the diplomatic front, the Tamil 
foreign minister, Lakshman Kadirga- 
mar, has made modest gains in breaking 
the LTTE’s worldwide network of .sup¬ 
port and propaganda. The US- 
spon.sored ‘The Pattern of Global Terror¬ 
ism Report’ has blamed the LTTE for 
importing terrorism into France and 
exposed a number of organisations, 
including the World Tamil Movement, 
as known front organisations of the 
LTTE. The Canadian government has 
set up a special task force in Toronto. 
The Tigers have flag-bearers and interna¬ 
tional organisations across the globe, by 
some counts more effective than the 
government’s diplomatic outposts. 

By proscribing the LTTE, the Ameri¬ 
cans and resident aliens are barred from 
raising funds for the LTTE and ultimate¬ 
ly the ban could be enforced in other 
countries. Kadirgamar is working with 
other governments to confiscate LTTE 
funds. In Tamil Nadu, though sympathy 
for the Tigers has dried up following the 
assassination of Rajiv Gandhi, this can¬ 
not be forever. 

The SLA has scored several victories 
since Kumaratunga became the supreme 
commander: Jaffna peninsula was reta¬ 
ken, the land route to Mannar reopened, 
and Elephant Pass linked by road to Pala- 
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ly airbase. But there were spectacular 
losses; the catastrophe at Mullaitivu, 
numerous deadly counter-attacks in the 
north and east, and the devastating bom¬ 
bings in the heart of Colombo. The los¬ 
ses on both sides in men and material are 
staggering. Last year alone, the govern¬ 
ment lost about 20 ships and more than 
20 aircraft, including helicopters. 

T he latest offensive called Op Sure 
Victory was on the cards since the 
fall of Jaifna in December 1995. It was 
launched six months ago to open the 
i MSR (A 9), linking the 7S-km gap bet- 
ween Vavuniya and Kilinochhi garri¬ 
sons. Two divisions of troops have been 
battling the Tigers to clear the land route 
but are stuck less than halfway to their 
target. 

The offensive made an unconvention¬ 
al start: springing from the east in Well 
Oya instead of lUlinochhi in the noith 
and linking up with a division moving 
south-north from Vavuniya. This advan¬ 
ce sutprised the LTTE. It also opened a 
land route to the beleaguered Weli Oya 
garrisoif, the buffer Sinhalese settlement 
between the north and the east. 

The army has made the mistake of not 
bypassing built-up areas at the very start 
of operations and instead attacking fron¬ 
tally. The LTTE defended these strong 
points with furious counter-attacks and 
caused heavy casualties on government 
forces. 

The SLA, in its six-month campaign 
to open the central highway toJi^a. 
has suffered nearly 1,000 killed and 


One lesson is clear to both 
sides in the war: neither has 
the military capacity to force 
the other into submission. 
The Tigers cannot win an 
Eelam, the government 
cannot defeat the Tigers 


4,300 wounded. This, in addition to 
casualties in other theatres of war, is a 
huge toll for an army where the deser¬ 
tion rate is about one in ten. For the last 
leg of the offensive, the SLA has been 
rested and reorganised. The entire team 
of commanders has been changed with 
the New Ctelhi-based National Defence 
College-trained Major General S. Wee- 
rasooriya now the overall operational 
commander. 

After securing the MSR, the SLA will 
be fully stretched. One reason why it is 


constantly being hit in the rear and on 
the flanks is the tenuous lines of commu¬ 
nication. Once the conventional round 
of Fighting to clear the road ends, bush 
warfare, LTTE’s forte, will begin. With¬ 
out conscription, or at least another 
30,000 soldiers, SLA will not have the 
resources to Tight this expanding war 
which will move to the east. And the 
threat to Colombo by the Black Tigers 
will always remain. This does not lake 
into account the worst-case scenario — 
the LTTE and the Sinhala chauvinist 
Janata Vimukti Peramuna (JVP) in the 
south making a tactical alliance. During 
the time of the IPKF, such contacts were 
reported in the Trincomalee region. 

The Tigers have once again shown 
their remarkable capacity to shift the 
war from the Wanni jungles to the heart 
of Colombo, paralysing the tourist and 
economic traffic in the capital. Once 
again, the drills followed 20 months ago 
after a similar bombing in Colombo are 
in place — and the army given overall 
responsibility. 

Economic reasons alone must force 
the government to realise that militai^ 
strategy is not the engine but merely the 
choke for the political process. However 
frustrating and sobering the process, the 
Tigers have to be brought back to the 
negotiating table by hook or by crook. • 


(The author was a ganaralofficar commanding of 
tha Indian Paaoa4(eaping Force in southam Sri 
Unlm.Haisa^afdundairrnarribarofthe 
Dafanca Planning Staffs the Chiefs of Staff 
Committaa) 
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PALLAVDAS 


Fishers of Men is the 
story of Hindu 
nationalists trying to 
reconvert tribal 
Christians of Madhya 
Pradesh 


An interesting 

documentary film 
titled Fishers of 
Men was recently 
produced by the 
husband’Wifc duo 
of Ranjan Kamath 
and Padmavati 

Rao. Shot in the tri¬ 
bal districts of Rai- 
garh and Sarguja in Madhya Pradesh, 
the nim focuses on a few political con¬ 
troversies emerging in this region. 

Way back in the mid-Eighties, as a stu¬ 
dent of Sociology at the Delhi School of 
Economics, 1 came across a news item in 
The Statesman, Delhi. A research team 
working in the tribal region of Bastar 
was flummoxed when a village elder ask¬ 
ed them if Badshah Akbar, the all- 
powert'ul god of India, still ruled the 
country. 

Bolstered by the arrogance of newly- 
acquired academic tools, I immediately 
fitted the above question into Levi 
Strauss' characterisation of ‘Cold S(x:ie- 
ties’ as distinct from ‘Hot Societies'. 
The latter are marked by a certain pride 
and discontentment with the past, a 
certain effort and restlessness regarding 
their present and a certain planning and 
longing for the future. Also, they move 
forward in time from 500 BC to 400 AD 
to 1464 to 1947 to 1997 in a linear mode. 

The former, however, live in a sort of 
a cold storage, leading boring, predicta¬ 
ble lives guided by the logic of the wea¬ 
ther cycle. One year is no different from 
the previous one. While hunting, they 
use the same technology as their forefa¬ 
thers did. They don’t dance to new num¬ 
bers at their celebrations and even their 
fashion styles stay the same — they 
don’t use coloured contacts to match 
their dresses, they don’t grow their hair 
if traditionally they’ve had them short 
and they don't cover their breasts with 
plastic cones if they’ve always preferred 
them exposed. { 

Not surprisingly, then, the tribal elder I 


Caughti 
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thought that Akbar was a demi-god who 
ruled India in the time of his forefatiwrs 
and continued to do so right into the 
1980s. It is this difference in the world¬ 
view of the tribals and non-tribals 
which in a way forms the background to 
the controversies emerging in India’s tri¬ 
bal regions. Fishers of Men has tried to 
address some of these. 

R aigarfa and Sarguja districts of 
eastern Madhya Pradesh are situat¬ 
ed on the Qiotanagpur Plateau, which 
has a predominantly tribal population. 
The area remained fairly insulated from 


the hectic political activities which took 
place in the north Indian plains down the 
ages. During the reign of Emperor 
Jahangir (1605-27), however, the pla¬ 
teau was invaded and its ruler Durjansal 
was taken prisoner. Though he was even¬ 
tually restored to his kingdom, the reg¬ 
ion could not shut itself up completely 
from the outside world. 

When the East India Company was 
granted the Dewani of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa in 1765, the region came 
under the British rule. The local raja 
became a part of the rent collection sys- 
ton and socm jjamindars and traders tum- 
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ed intermediaries. Though their spiritual 
world-view remained intact, the materi¬ 
al world of the tribals was collapsing 
around them. They got deeply entrench¬ 
ed in debt under the alien system, which 
ignored their communal rights and land 
laws. 

Soon enough, however, the outside 
world had made an impact on the belief 
systems of the tribals. Ibe Oraons, one 
of the main tribes of this region, believe 
in Dharmes, the supreme being and the 
creator ofthe universe. He is the embodi- I 
ment of goodness. There arc a myriad 
other evil spirits who would demand | 


magic and sacrifice for appeasement. 
With the arrival of the external Hindu 
influence, Dharmes began to be identifi¬ 
ed with Shiva and sometimes Vishnu. 
The god's puritanical disdain for animal 
sacrifices further distanced the tribals 
from their traditions. The followers of 
religious movements such as the Nemha 
Bhagat and Tana Bhagat were asked to 
give up meat and liquor and the belief in 

While the Church uses 
^change’ and 
^development’ as excuses 
to justify its proselytising 
activities, the 
representatives of 
Kalyan Ashram deny 
that the tribals believe 
in anything other than 
Hinduism 


exorcism, influenced by the Brahmani- 
cal disposition of the agents of the outsi¬ 
de world. 

Alarmed at the way in which the tribal 
society was coming under the shadow of 
these quasi-Hindu beliefs, the British 
encouraged the Church to move into 
Choianagpur. The proselytising zeal of 
the missionaries was matched by their 
sense of service to the economically- 
oppressed Oraons. They addressed the 
problems of land ownership and money- 
lending and treated the tribals with a 
dignity which was not a part of the 
demeanour of the Indian traders and 
landlords. Mission schools and hospi¬ 
tals admitted people without any discri¬ 
mination. Credit s(Kieties and training 
centres further created an attractive pack¬ 
age that accompanied theestablishmcnt 
of churches in the tribal hinterland. Sure 
enough, the number of converts kept \ 
increasing and they had a slake in the Bri¬ 
tish rule. When the Tana Bhagat move¬ 
ment started acquiring an anti-British 
political colour, the Christian converts 
stayed aloof. The land of the former was 
confiscated and immediately bought up 
by the latter. It's this identifiction with 
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an exploitulivc colonial regime which is 
being used by the coniemporary sym¬ 
bols of the Brahmanical order — the 
VHP and the RSS — to brand the 
Christians as anti-national. 

The issue is quite simple, as tar as the 
VHP and the RSS arc concerned. Accor¬ 
ding to them the tribals have always 
been Hindus. They were basically 
Vammis (forest dwellers) as opposed to 
those Hindus who lived in the open culti¬ 
vated plains olThc Indo-Gangelic basin. 
The Church converted them to Christia¬ 
nity and the saffron brigade is bringing 
them back to the Hindu fold through 
Operation Char Vapasi (Homecoming). 
They arc the nationalists—the saviours 
of the nation — while the missionaries 
have a hidden agenda of converting the 
entire region to Christianity and then 
creating a separate Christian nation carv¬ 



ed out of this great land. 

In a multi-ethnic socie¬ 
ty like India the question 
of identity will always 
create controversies. 
Smaller ethnic groups 
will definitely assert their 
individuality, while big¬ 
ger groups would like to 
subsume the smaller ones 
using slogans of national¬ 
ism and inventing a com¬ 
mon origin and heritage 



for everyone. Dissenting 
voices will of course be 
branded as anti-national. 

T he film made by Rao 
and Kamath is an inter¬ 
esting account of the fall¬ 
out of the coarse of 



events recounted above. 

Blending the techniqueof the ‘ethnogra¬ 
phic ftlm' with if s ‘participant camera* 
and the BBC style of investigative jour¬ 
nalism, the duo has very competently 
handled an issue which has the potentid 
of blowing up in our faces very soon. 

Fishers of Men lets people speak for 
themselves. As it does away with the 
overriding commentary which might, 
sometimes, identify the filmmaker with 
one group or the other. 

This has served an important purpose 
and as Rao and Kamath themselv^ say, 
"We have this habit, in India, of Imow- 
ing only about the rites and rituals of our 
own religion, caste or community and 
exhibiting a complete disinterest and 
ignorance about other communities. 
TOs story seemed an ideal case study to 
undostand and examine how two com- 



”The story [of the fihn] 
seemed an ideal case 
study to understand and 
examine how two 
communities perceive 
each other and how 
misconceptions develop" 


munitics perceive each other and how 
misconceptions develop." 

In a way the film has created a dialo> 
gue where none seems to exist. They 
accomplished it simply by editing and 
juxtaposing the responses of the people 
belonging to either side. Considering 
that the national electronic media has 
generally ignored the controversy and 
consequently not much is known about 
it, the directors have not chopped and 
cut indiscriminately. As a result the film 
is almost two hours long. It is, thus, not a 
clever film that skims over the surface 
leaving the viewer thirsting for more at 
the end. Instead, it's a much-needed 
documentation of the beliefs, dogmas, 
biases and the fears of the two opposing 
sides. 

Fishers of Men moves through Rai- 
garh and Sarguja, talking to representa¬ 
tives of the Vanvasi Kalyan Ashram 
which is spearheading Operation Char 
Vapasi and to those of various Christian 
missions working in the region. It also 
shows the actual ceremony of reconver¬ 
sion under the patronage of Dilip Singh 
Judev, a BJP MP and the scion of the 
royal family of Jashpur, a principality of 
this region. While taking the viewer 
through the countryside and villages, 
the film recreates some of the important 
events of the recent past through obser¬ 
vations made by few of the actual partici¬ 
pants. The camera, basically hand-held, 
moves through the region in a typical eth¬ 
nographic style, helped primarily by a 
steadicam (a support system which 
smoothens rough movements). This 
way it has acted as the viewer's eye, one 
which enables them to partake of the 
reality and feel the sting. 
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What emerges from the film is the des¬ 
peration of the BJP-RSS-VHP combine 
to increase its votehank in this region. 
By bringing the Christians back to the so- 
called Hindu fold, it wants to change the 
demographic picture of the area. Dilip 
Singh .Judex, the erstwhile Raja, is 
shown washing the feet of the tribals as 
he welcomes them back. It is a moot 
point to consider whether it is an act of 
atonement for his forefathers’ sins or 
has he momentarily swallowed his pride 
to effect a well-thought-out strategy. Tri¬ 
bals have never been a part of the Hindu 
vama .system. They would never be 
allowed to become Brahmins or Kshatri- 
yas even if they do get reconverted. The 
contemporary Hindu laws of succes¬ 
sion, marriage, adoption and maintenan¬ 
ce do not apply to the tribals, be they 
Christian or non-Christian. 

T hen why indulge in this drama? Why 
force the origin of the Vedic Saptasin- 
dhu of the Himalaya on those who have 
always walked the trails of Gondwana 
land? The reason is not diff ^cult to under¬ 
stand. At the national level, creating ano¬ 
ther enemy in the eyes of the Hindus 
increa.ses their threat perception. Identi¬ 
fying an external threat is the only way 
of achieving internal unity in a polytheis¬ 
tic and multi-ritual religion like Hin¬ 
duism. Muslims, Christians, Nagas, 
Mizos — anyone who does not fall in 
line is an enemy. The constitution 
which talks of the right to choose one’s 
own religion be damned! 

The film also brings into focus the 
aiTogance of both the VHP-RSS and the 
Church in terms of their attitude towards 
the indigenous world-view of the locals. 


Brushing aside the time-tested wisdom 
of their forefathers which helped main¬ 
tain the ecological balance in this area, 
the Church uses the excuse of ‘change’ 
and ‘development’ to Justify it s prose¬ 
lytising activities. Whereas, the repre¬ 
sentatives of Kalyan Ashram haughtily 
deny that the tribals believed in anything 
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"Political films are made 
to generate debate and 
debate lays the 
foundations for 
emerging solutions" 


other than Hinduism. 

One weakness that does come to fore 
is that Fishers of Men has not been able 
to explore the voice of the indigenous 
people themselves. That seems to have 
got muffled between the strident tones 
of the two opposing sides. 

Political films'are a rare commcxlily 
in India. Most channels thrive on puerile 
film-based programmes. Foreign 
media, as Kamath says, wants "the same 
cliched images of India — sacred cows, 
Victoria Memorial, ghats at Varanasi" 
In this dismal scenario, people, at large, 
are denied access to information on vital 
issues. As Rao and Kamath correctly 
point out, "Political films are made to 
generate debate and debate lays the foun¬ 
dation for emerging solutions". There 
seems to be a definite attempt in India to 
discourage such debate by denying 
access to funding and broadcast opportu¬ 
nities to filmmakers who have the gump¬ 
tion to make hard-hitting political films. 

Rao and Kamath funded their own 
film. As they say, "The 'independent* in 
documentary filmmaking refers to finan¬ 
cial independence, which affords you 
the luxury of ‘freedom of speech’ and 
absolute control over edi¬ 
torial content. The price 
of such freedom is the 
virtual non-exi.stence of 
broadcast opportunities." 
Therefore, the husband- 
wife duo is planning 
public and private screen¬ 
ings where the price of a 
can of Coke will be accep¬ 
ted us part of their bucket 
collection. 

Much bt?fore Rao and 
Kamath started work on 
this film, John Kerketta, a 
Christian tribal youth, 
was killed by an angry 
mob. He was suspected 
of breaking a Shiva tem¬ 
ple in a village in Sargtija 
district. The whole thing was a typical 
case of trial by the mob. A vigilant and 
active independent film movement 
could have prevented this. 

It is essential that the electronic media 
emerges from the shadows of apathy 
that it now seems to be enveloped in. 
The government and the people of the 
country often have to pay dearly for the 
tragedies that happen because of ignor¬ 
ing vital issues. It takes much less to 
make a film. • 
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MEDIA MUSINGS 


V. GANGADHAR 



Loss of 
face 

The BJP*s ‘principled* image receives 
a severe battering after the recent 
UP happenings 



The media euphoria 
over the initial happen¬ 
ing!) in the unfortunate 
state of Uttar Pradesh 
lasted a long time. 
‘Democracy is saved' 
crowed the newspa¬ 
pers. Front-page editorials in The Hin¬ 
dustan Times and The Pioneer extolled 
the role played by the President, K.R. 
Narayanan. The UF government at the 
Centre and the state Governor, Romesh 
Bhandari, were portrayed as arch¬ 
villains. There was hardly any criticism 
for the 22 Congress MLAs who had 
defected to the ‘communal’ enemy or 
the so-called ‘value-based politics’ of 
the BJP, which condoned the entry of 
defectors of every hue. 

Pamela Philipose in The Indian 
Express was right in pointing out that 
the formation of the Loktantrik Con¬ 
gress was an open acknowledgement 
that the party Mahatma Gandhi died for 
no longer existed. Expanding on the 
theme, she exposed the so-called ‘secu¬ 
lar’ image of the Congress but, like 
every other ivory-tower intellectual, 
could not help dragging the name of 
Rajiv Gandhi and going off tangent. 
What can one say about such statements 
as, "To Rajiv Gandhi must really go the 
honour of being the first karsevak on the 
domes, pick-axe in hand"? 

It was satisfying to me that the 
Express, which had always been a bit 
soft on the saffron brigade, came out 
strongly on the oily Kalyan Singh and 
his machinations in embracing defectors 
of all hues and forming a jumbo-sized 
Cabinet. The Express news reports from 


PrMidMilK.R. 
Narayanan: saving 
dsmocracy? 




Lucknow were the best in detailing the 
confusion and heartburn caused by the 
93-member Cabinet. The scramble for 
office space, official cars and other per¬ 
ks were reported in detail. The Asian 
Age also did a good job in exposing the 
plight of IAS officers who were made to 
vacate their offices in the secretariat to 
make room for the defector-ministers. 

For once, despite the price war and 
the circulation war. The Times of India 
and Ihe Hindustan Times thought alike. 


Both their front-page and 
bottom-spread stories on 
the UP mess were headli¬ 
ned, ‘Kalyan Singh’s 
Image Takes A Beating’. 
It was only the traditional 
saffron supporters like 
Kanchan Gupta (The Pio¬ 
neer) who blamed the 
Congress, Mulayam 
Singh and Gujral for the 
UP debacle. Not a word 
about his favourite par¬ 
ty’s change of heart on 
defectors and offering 
ministerships to each and 
every one of them. 

It was only then the 
media woke up and realis¬ 
ed that K.R. Narayanan’s 
‘saving of democracy’ in 
UP was of little use 
when the Kalyan Singh gong was prepar¬ 
ed to throttle it in other ways. The editori¬ 
als were fierce and hard hitting. Said The 
Pioneer. "It may not lead to anything 
like the JMM bribery case, but is paying 
for a legislator’s vote by awarding a 
ministry any less repugnant than if the 
payment were in soiled currency notes? 
This is a question Kalyan Singh and his 
party, the BJP, will have to answer." 
Thundered The Indian Expresr. "Do 
ministers exist to govern or is goveman- 
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When hat an the 
BJPtalkof 
principled poMics, 
nohon»4rading» 
nocompnmiaeen 
basic ^ndpleei 
disappeandTWm 
AtalBehari 
Vaipayeebeabieto 
hold up hit head 
and stale again he 
believes In Ram 
Raiya, Hindulvaand 
theConsUtutionoff 
India, and that no 
other parly wcept 
his has a record as 
clean, honest and 
tnnsparent? 


ce an excuse to support ministers? 
Where does this leave the BJP, which 
had sworn by its chehera (face), chaal 
(conduct), charitra (character) and chin- 
tan (philosophy)?" (Tailing the acceptan¬ 
ce of the defectors and forming a minis¬ 
try with them a ‘brazen act’. The Hindu 
acidly observed: "The act knocks the bot¬ 
tom out of Uic BJP’s avowed conunit- 
ment to principled politics. The majority 
support to the Kalyan Singh govern¬ 
ment was managed by means that were 
not fair." 

The Hindustan Times, however, was 
rather mild. The editorial, ‘Excess Bag¬ 
gage' still dwelt on how the BJP had fen- 
^d off a crude attempt by the Centre to 
impose President’s Rule in the state. It 
condescended to observe that the num¬ 
ber of ministers would set a record 
which will hardly be flattering to the 
BJP. Rajiv K. Bajaj, the feisty editor of 
the Bombay tabloid. The Daily has a soft 
comer for the BJP and the Shiv Sena. 
Even he was fneed to write: "How does 
one choose between Bhajan Lai and 
Kalyan Singh? Where has all the BJP 
talk of principled politics, no horse- 
trading, no compromise on basic prin¬ 
ciples, disappeared? Or has the great 
R^ Rath like Yudhistir’s in the Mahab- 
harat touched the ground after the eldest 
Pandava was forc^ into telling a lie to 
win a battle? Will Atal Behari Vajpayee 



Kalyan Singh: Mnbraeliig 
dafaelora of aH huaa 

be able to hold up his head and state 
again he believes in Ram Rajya, Hindut- 
va and the Constitution of India, and that 
no other party except his has a record as 
clean, honest and transparent?" Interest¬ 
ing questions, but what are the answers? 

Publish and 
be damned! _ 

Attaboy! After ages, I came across a 
book review which called a spade a 
spade. Now the books p^es in our news¬ 
papers are full of wishy-washy reviews, 
normally flattering, particulsffly if the 
author had manag^ to meet Khushwant 


Singh and got a pat on the back. Thank 
God, reviewing Iqbal Masud’s memoirs 
Dream Merchants, Politicians And 
Partition, critic Minak.shi Raja {After¬ 
noon On Sunday, Bombay, 14 October) 
did a highly commendable hatchet job 
on a pompous book which fell flat on all 
fronts. We now have too many ‘authors’ 
writing books and getting rave reviews 
from so-called critics. Thanks to Raja, 
this vicious circle has been broken. 

Raja bla.sts the memoirs for its intel¬ 
lectual ramblings, namc-drdppings, the 
inflated ego of the author and numerous 
factual errors. Puffed with self- 
importance Masud writes on the Quit 
India movement: "It was the most mis- 
repre.sented event in Indian history and I 
take the liberty of saying so, because I 
was involved in it." How? Ma.sud’s 
recollections of the event were from his 
student days in Madras Christian Colle¬ 
ge! Taking credit for the Indian govern¬ 
ment’s banning of Salman Rushdie's 
Satanic Verses, Masud did not explain if 
he himself had read the book. "I had read 
the Koran and its commentaries... Sub- 
s^uently I postgraduated in Islamic 
history. So I was able to grasp the nature 
of the book from Madhu Jain’s article in 
India Today." What scholarship! 

Three cheers for Ms Raja! If we have 
more gutsy critics like her, there would 
be fewer ‘rubbish’ books. • 
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For your ears only 

Most Calcuttans celebrate a quiet Kali Puja; some break the law 



This time, the authoiWet mads a serious attemiil to impose 
tlw Imn on MglHlecibel crscliers. The order was violated on 
Kali Pida by two sets of people: the affluent and the 

antiaoGials 


K ali Puja, the festival of lights, 
has, over the years, been transfor¬ 
med into the festival of sounds. 
But this year, the West Bengal capital 
celebrated a quieter Kali Puja. This fol¬ 
lowed a concerted attempt by the admi¬ 
nistration to keep the decitel level in 
check by banning different kinds of dea 
fening crackers. 

The crack-down on ‘noise pollution* 
began last year when the Calcutta High 
Court banned the indiscriminate use of 
microphones and the manufacture, sale 
or storage of certain fireworks emanat¬ 
ing sounds exceeding the 65 db limit set 
by the Environment Protection Act, 
1986. But Kali Puja-Diwali ’96 had pro¬ 
ved quite noisy as the authorities delay¬ 
ed in laying down the rules. 

Learning from their past mistakes, the 
West Bengal Pollution Control Board 
(WBPCB) and the Calcutta Police 
swung into action quite early. Accord¬ 
ing to police commissioner Dinesh Vaj¬ 
payee, the run-up to Kali Puja saw 
15,000 kg of banned fireworks being 
seized and ‘water cannoned’, and 13 
businessmen in the trade being arrested. 

The WBPCB employed 12 noise- 
pollution monitoring teams around the 
state, with three operating in Calcutta. 
Re.sidents of multi-storeyed buildings 
throughout Calcutta, identified as 
the principal troublespots, were alerted. 
The services of celebrities like cricket 
star Sourav Ganguly were utilised to 
generate public awareness. 

Everything was nice and quiet till late 
in the evening of Kali Puja. But then, a 
flood of complaints began pouring into 
the WBPCB control room. The ‘sound 
zones' were quickly identified as the 
more affluent areas: Park Street, New 
Alipore, Alipore, Dum Dum, Salt 
Lake, Jadavpur, etc. 

D.K. Bose, chairman, WBPCB, sum¬ 
med up the problem: "Though the lower- 
middle and middle-class people have 
more or less gone by the rules, most of 
the serious violations were indulged in 
by the affluentscctionsof society."' Just¬ 
ice Bhagabati Prasad Baneijee, who 
had delivered the noise pollution related 
verdict last year, referred to these people 
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as "having sources and resources”. 

It was this breed that caused all the nui¬ 
sance in ‘VIP’-dominated Salt Lake, 
which virtually houses the who’s who of 
Calcutta's political and social elite. The 
local police chose to turn a deafear to the 
incessant bursting of banned crackers. 
Justice Bhagabati Prasad Baneijee, a 
resident of the area, was targeted for 
some ‘special’ treatment by the 
troiiblemi^ers. 

If in pockets of Calcutta it was the 
rich and the powerful who were hell¬ 
bent on violating the ban, in other areas 
antisocials were determined to defy 
administrative authority. Things took a 
tragic turn in Srerampore, some 30 kms 
from Calcutta. On the night of Kali Puja, 
Deepak Das and his friends prevented a 
gang of antisocials from bursting high- 


decibel crackers. The next day, finding 
Deepak alone, the miscreants hurled 
‘explosives’ at the young man, injured 
him, and then started him to death. 

All this just goes to prove how diffi¬ 
cult it will be to actually impose checks 
on sounds of festivities in cities like Cal¬ 
cutta. A common complaint after the use 
of crackers was banned, was that the 
government should be impaitial and 
stop microphones in 'mosques from 
being used for azflon as it is a clear viola¬ 
tion of the noise-pollution norms. 
Though a petition regarding caam is 
pending in court. Justice Baneijee clear¬ 
ly said that "the matter is not std> Judice” 
and "it is up to the enforcing authority to 
do the needful". 
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oon Kajoi 
will be facing 
competition 
from within 
the family as 
well. Her cou¬ 
sin, Rani Mukheijee, is all 
set to make it big in the 
movies, and has already 
been signed on for two films. 

Unlike Kajoi — whose 
dusky good looks aren't the 
conventional mien — Rani 
is fair, light-eyed and lovely. 





In fact, she's exactly the 
stuff that Hindi film heroines 
are made of. 

Is Kajoi worried? You 
must be joking. She doesn’t 
take her career seriously 
enough, let alone the 
competition. 


.sj 


♦ here is a new 
woman in 
Nana 

Patekar's life: 
Ayesha Jhul- 
ka. Patekar, 
who was earlier rumoured to 
be seeing the dance director, 
Rekha Chinni Prakash, is 
now a regular visitor at Aye- 
sha’s apartment building. 
And Jhulka too, drops in oft¬ 
en to see Nana, sometimes 
quite late at night as well. 

So, has Ayesha taken the 
place that Manisha Koirala 
once occupied in Patekar's 
life? No, say Nana’s friends. 
The Ayeshas of this world 
come and go; Manisha was a 
different kettle of fish 
altogether. 


# t’s only been 
a few months 
since Moon 
Mexm Sen’s 
daughter, 

Riya Dev Bur- 
man, arrived in the big, bad 
world of Hindi movies. But 
even as she shoots for her 
debut vehicle, Love You 
Hamesha, rumours have 
begun swirling around her 
love life. 

The gossips have it that 
Riya is dating Amitabh 
Nanda, the hero of her first 
film. Nanda is 

said to be smitten by Riya's 
dark good looks and gamine 
charm. The two were insepar¬ 
able at Cannes, where they 
were shooting some scenes 


for Ufve You Hamesha anJ 
that togetherness endured 
even once they arrived* back 
in Bombay. 

But what happens when 
Riya goes back to school in 
Calcutta? Your guess is as 
goodas Amitabh's. 


LI ahul Roy 

# (remember 

him? The 

hero of 

Aashiqui^ 
whose career 

sank 

without a trace) has given up 
on his * Hollywood ambi¬ 
tions. After telling the whole 
world that he was all set to 
make it in America, Roy had 
had to come back home. 
Now, a considerably 

chastened Roy has decided 

to restrict himself to the hum¬ 
ble Hindi movie. But since 
noixxly will sign him on as a 
hero, he has turned director. 
His first directorial venture 
will be prcxluccd by Sudha- 
kar Bokade, and will feature 
such stars as Sridevi, Jackie 
Shroff, Sanjay DutI, and of 
course, Roy’s live-in girl¬ 
friend, Suman Ranganathan. 
















SPOTUCMT 


NERVOUS 


Ninclcen-ni- 
nely-scvcn 
must be the year of the 
star progeny. A few days 
back it was Sachin 
Tendulkar’s wife Anjali 
who gave birth to a baby 
girl. Then grapevine had 
it that Azhar’s wife 
Begum Ayesha (that's 
what Sangeeta Bijiani 
calls herself nowadays), 
loo. was due soon. And 
now, say glitterati 
watchers, it’s Shah Rukh 
Khan who's going to 
become a father. Shah 
Rukh's wife Gauri is 
expecting a baby any day 
and Khan, say close 
friends, is naturally 
thrilled. Of course, 
there's no reason why he 
shouldn't be. But the 
matinee idol who’s more 



Shah Rukh and wife Gauri: In tune with tiniM 

accustomed to dancing croon lullabic 

and prancing around in .doesn’t work' 

movies will have to learn is hardly nonplussed. It’s 
something else and fast: the maniacal 'Baazigar' 


croon lullabies. What if it giggle that’ll do the trick, 
doesn’t work'.' Shah Rukh he feels. After all. 


chuckling and laughing 
come easily to him. 


Spirit OF 

FREEDOM 


He is a 
.senior 
executive at Tata Steel 
and she is a 

management consultant. 
Nothing extraordinary in 
that, except that Niroop 
and Rupa Mahanty, apart 
from being the first 
husband-and-wife pilots 
in India, share a passion 
for adventure flying that 
is patriotic as well. So as 
Indians acrt>ss the world 
celebrated on IS August, 
the couple raised the 
tricolour at Urisino 
Station, afemote outpost 



in the vast Australian 
outback. 

Flying a single engine 
Ce.ssna-172, the 
Jamshedpur-based 
Mahantys—afso the first 
to participate from the 
subcontinent—were one 
of six two-member teams 
to cover the 5,(X)0 
nautical miles, flying 
deep into the arid, 
inhospitable land. But 
what made them go on 
this air-trek? Maybe, it’s 
the air's buoyancy and, in 
this 50th year of 
Independence, that 
exhilarating sense of 
freedom. 

Niraop Mahanty with wlf* 
Rupa: waddad to ths aMea 
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Social 

CONTRACT 

Even if you 
IHH ignore 
controversies, 
you can’t ignore the man. 
Dominique Lapierre has a 
knack for making news. 
This time it's a boat 
di.spensary. City Of Joy, 
that'll service all the 57 
islands in the Sunderbans. 

With two doctors and 
eight paramedics on 
board, the mobile 
dispensary will be 
equipped with an X-ray 
machine, a small 



Lapierre: to everyone’* 
health 

operation theatre, a cold 
storage and refrigerators 
for vaccines and blood. 
There will be a 
motor-boat, too, for 
emergency evacuations 
and radio equipment to 
communicate with 
Lapierre's main medical 
centre at Bhangar. South 
24-Parganas, and three 
sub-centres. Lapierre is 
optimistic about his latest 
mission in philanthropy. 
"I hope that in the first 
year more than 100,000 
people will benefit...and 
dramatically change the 
health condition in the 
area," he said. 

Lapierre's ‘Social 
Contract’, one might say? 


only a journalist spen 
could drip vitriol. Satish 
Sharma proves you 
wrong. All you have to do 
is take a look at his 
photography exhibition at 
the Eicher Gallery. New 
Delhi, between 24 
October and 11 
November 

For over a decade this 
Nilgiris-born. 

Delhi-based 
photographer has been 
walking the streets of our 
country t(^ catch the true 
image of the politician, 
who. he feels, have been 
masked by favourable 
photographs taken by 
‘favoured government 
photographers'. Sharma 
demystifies them and in 
the process rips off their 
masks. No wonder, the 
exhibition is called 
‘Deconstructing The 
Politician’. It simply 
exposes them — in stark 
black and white. Literally. 


RUE IMAGE 



Sharma: to catch them ofl^guard 


Pe 


OPLE’S PRESIDENT 






Narayanan: crosaingtha bar 


There are 

X, '' quite a few 
firsts to K.R. Narayanan. 
He is India's first Dalit 
President and also the 
first to overturn a major 
Cabinet 

recommendation. But last 
fortnight the country's 
tenth President broke new 
ground. On his 78th 
birthday he opened the 
gates of Rashtrapati 
Bhavan to the general 
public; anyone who 
wanted could come and 
wish him happy birthday 
without appointments. 

This was ilual 
celebration: Narayanan 
was still absorbing the 
applause for his handling 
of the politically delicate 
UP Assembly controversy. 
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No compromises 

The state administration refuses to buckle under pressure from striking 

government employees 




khc has been labelled a ‘puppet’ running a ‘proxy 
government’. But if her handling of the non- 
^gii/ctted employees’ (NGE) strike in Patna is any 
|indication, chief minister Rabri Devi has t>een hid¬ 
ing an iron fist in her velvet glove, all this while. 

'*Humko mahila samajh kar achanak andolan shuru kar 
diya hat (Just because 1 am a woman, they have suddenly laun¬ 
ched this agitation)," observed the chief minister. Accusing 
the "Opposition of having a hand in all this", Rabri Devi 
delivered her punch-line: "Aurat ko aise hi moh hota hai isi 


liye chhod diya hai. Agar 
par utar aoongi to koi nazar 
nahin aayega (Being a 
woman, I am kind-hearted 
and that’s why I haven’t 
done anything. If I start tak¬ 
ing action, no one will be 
seen anywhere)! We are 
ready to give them salary at 
par with the Centre, but they 
also must understand our 
problems." 

But Rabri Devi will need 
much more than mere words 
to end the 40-day-long 
impasse. The government 
has maintained that if the 
demands of the non-gazetted 
employees for interim relief 
at the rate of 20 per cent of 
the basic pay for the past two 
years and at a rate of 10 per 5 
cent for the year 1994-95 are | 
conceded, the state | 
exchequer will incur a recurr¬ 
ing annual burden of Rs 950 
crorc. 


main karvayee karne 


regarding the government employees' demand for interim 
relief. 

According to Pandey—w'ho also represents the Gope Fac¬ 
tion, a body comprising a sizeable section of the secretariat 
employees—the state government had entered into a written 
agreement on this issue while conceding to the demands of the 
striking employees in 1989. "The agreement". <ays Pandey, 
"clearly states that the state government would give all bene¬ 
fits to its employees at par with the central staff." 

With neither of the parties willing to back down, the stage 
was set for a showdown. ThcRashtriya Janata 



FIGHTING FIT: agitatumists blocking the secretariat (left); and clashing with the police 


This, according to the state chief secretary, B.P. Verma, is 
"just not viable" and "impossible for the stale to bear". Verma 
and his men feel that the agitating employees are under 
the mistaken notion that their salary is linked to central govern¬ 
ment pay-scales. They insist that while the state government 
has been paying its employees on par, it is under no commit¬ 
ment to hike salaries every time the Centre does so. So, the 
state government has decided to pay an interim relief to its 
employees at a flat rate of Rs 100 per month, and not link it 
with the central government’s pay hike. 

But the vice-president of the Bihar State Non-Gazetted 
Employees Federation (BSNGEF), Siddnath Pandey, alleges 
that B.P. Verma is "spreading totally wrong information" 
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Dal (RJD) regime cracked 
down on its errant staff and 
arrested several protestors. 
Then, in a swift move, the 
state government shut down 
the four secretariats by bring¬ 
ing forward the Durga Puja 
holidays, scheduled for 8 to 
15 October. But the agitating 


NO SIMPLE SOLUTIONS: CM 
Rabri Devi 
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employees continued with their protests, during the holidays, 
demanding the release of their colleagues who had been taken 
into custody. 

At that stage, water resources development minister Jagda- 
nand Singh announced that an emeigency, all-party meeting 
would be convened to discuss the imbroglio. But the meeting 
—attended by senior bureaucrats, led by B.P.Verma and prin¬ 
cipal secretaiy Mukund Prasad, a host of Cabinet ntembers, 
including Jagdanand Singh, finance minister Shankar Prasad 
Tekriwal, planning minister Tulsi Singh, representatives of 
the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), the Congressfl), the 
Jh^(S) and the CPI(ML)—failed to arrive atjinyconsensus. 

With the agitatimi gathering momentum, the four secretari¬ 
ats. which reopened on 6 October, were shut down in a huny 
by the state administration. More than 10,000 employees and 
2.000-odd officers failed to draw their monthly saJaries. 

Skirmishes and lathi-charges followed as a formidable for¬ 
ce was deployed to keep a check on the agitationisis who were 
determine to prevent ministers and officials from entering 
the secretariat premises. Topping the NGE hate-list were B.P. 
Verma and Jagdanand Singh. Slogans like 'B.P. Verma chor 
hai’and Vagdlanandmahachor/iat’were raised, as the protes¬ 
tors succeeded in dissuading most bureaucrats and politicos 
from venturing near the secretariats. 


AmOKSMHA 



the CSdnnet has been holding marathon meetings at 1, 
Arme Marg, the offidal residence of chief minister Rabri 
Devi. But no solution appears in sight Says Rabri Devi in a 
softer vein: "Woh sab parivar ke sadasya bain. Woh aisa 
kareage, lohi«n/^ibarjailAreAa«(Theyarepartofthefami- 
ly. If th^ bdiave like tins, what can we do)?" 

But the resentment in the employees’camp is growing wi A 

every passing day. The Bttiar Administrative Services Associ¬ 
ation (BASA), the Bihar Ptriipe Service Association (BPSA) 
and the Bihar Policemens’ Association (BPA) have announc¬ 
ed their intention to join the agitation and stop work. And the 
angry NGEs have promised to instensiiy their rnovement 

hold a massive demonstration before dm durfmiiusier on 22 
November, and then launch an "indefinite strike". • 



MUSCLE-fLEXMQ: Shyama Charon Shukla 

MADHYA PRADESH 


L ocking hor ns 

Congress leader Shyama Charan Shukla 
blasts chief minister Digvijay Singh at a 
workers* conference in Raipur 

I s former chief minister Shyama Charan Shukla trying to 
reassert himself in the Madhya Pradesh Congress politics? 
If his recent statements and tirades against chief minister 
Digvijay Singh are any indication, he may be doing just that. 

Di^g the visit of Madhya Pradesh PCC president Urmila 
Singh to Raipur, the elder of the Shukla Brothers unleashed a 
string of allegations against the CM. And he led his tirade 
with an extremely sensitive issue. Shyama Charan Shukla alle¬ 
ged that Digvijay Singh was conspiring to break up the Raipur 
district into three parts on the pretext of easy administration. 
And this contentious kssue can make things really hot for the 
chief minister and alter equations in the district Congress com¬ 
mittee where the elder Shukla has a considerable number of 
loyalists. 

Addressing a workers' conference at Congress Bhavan, in 
Raipur. Shyama Charan Shukla has indirectly charged the 
chief minister with abetting comiption and casteism. He also 
vehemently opposed the division of the Raipur district. Accor¬ 
ding to Shukla, sitting in Bhopal, tiie CM was undo’ the mis- 
conception that the Raipur district, in its present fonn, was too 
large for effective admimstration. 

Shukla pointed out that the stale government did not have 
the firnds for coai|tieting the ongoing development projects. 
The Bhatapara Carud was lying unfinished fOT the last 20 
years due to lack of funds. FuturewasUeakfordifferentinriga- 
tion projects in the Raipur district for the same reason. Shukla 
poii^ out that though the state government did not have the 
funds to complete these projects, it was ready 






to spend taxpayers* money 
to divide a district and 
increase the army of officials. 

Shukla also condemned 
attempts made by certain 
Congressmen who, he alle- 
ged, were desperately trying 
to project themselves as 
leaders. This, he said, would 
ultimately harm the party. 

Shukla advised Congress 
workers to desist from runn¬ 
ing after organisational posts 

and work unitedly to strong- UNDER ATTACK: Digvijay 
then the party which was Singh 
fighting for survival. 

Speaking of corruption, the former chief minister observed 
that it was rampant and was giving rise to anger and indigna¬ 
tion among the party workers. Commenting on the work done 
by the state government, Shyama Charan Shukla felt that the 
Con^ss party had to steer clear from the corrupt and castiest 
policies of the government. "You are the state Congress presi¬ 
dent as well as a member of the state Cabinet. You have got to 
think about the issue,” Shukla told Urmila Singh. 

And when a Congress worker sought advice from the vete¬ 
ran leader as to how to stay away from corruption, Shukla said 


that the party workers shduld stay within their own limits. 
Why do the workers approach their leaders for large-scale tran¬ 
sfers and postings; why do the young Congressmen move 
about collecting donations, he asked. 

Interestingly, though Shyama Charan Shukla was leading 
the tirade against the chief minister, his brother, Vidya Charan 
Shukla—a prominent Congress leader from Raipur and a for¬ 
mer Union minister — present at the conference, decided to 
keep a low profile. 

Meanwhile, PCC spokesman Manak Agrawal claimed that 
though the state Congress was riddled with factionali.sm, vari¬ 
ous leaders and groups had decided to work together under the 
new PCC president. He said that the PCC would hold 
divisional-level workers’ conferences every Saturday and 
Sunday during November and December. This, he said, was 
being done to organise the party workers for the ensuing 
elections. 

So, why did the veteran Congres.sman from Raipur sudden¬ 
ly decide to flex his muscles? Is it merely a stand taken against 
the CM’s style of functioning? Or, is there a message that the 
elder Shukla would like to deliver as the Congress organisa¬ 
tion readies it.self for election? 

In any case, the Congress in the Chhattisgarh region, and 
Madhya Pradesh, could well be seeing the resurrection of a 
leader. • 
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ORISSA 

Re mote cont rol 

Politicians fuel tribal-refugee tension in 
Malkanagiri 

T he Adivasi Gana Parishad, a newly-founded organisa¬ 
tion of tribals from Malkanagiri in the erstwhile Koraput 
district of Orissa, has turned against, and ostracised, the 
members of its own tribe. Such a claim has recently been 
made by Arbind Dhalli, the BJP MLA from Malkanagiri. 

In a press conference held recently in Bhubaneswar, five 
girls from the Koy a tribe described how their own people tortu¬ 
red and threatened them with dire consequences for no appar¬ 
ent provocation. So much so that they had to leave behind 
their homes and people to come and take refuge in the state 
capital. 

But the mood in the Gumka village, 3S km away from Mal¬ 
kanagiri, is quite sombre. Ganga Madhi, a young Koya boy, 
observed: "Those girls made the mistake of leaving our tribe 
to join hands with the refugrees (the Bangladeshi refugees). 
They should not have done so." 

But that may just be one side of the stoiy because, accord- 




ON THE RUN: the five Koya girls 


ing to other local sources, the plight of the five Koya girls hol¬ 
ed up in Bhubaneswar may be the fallout of a political tussle 
between the BJP and the Congress. 

According to the girls, after completion of formal educa¬ 
tion, the five of them came out with flying colours in a tailor¬ 
ing course sponsored by the district industry centre. Tliey 
applied to the district administration for a loan to set up a tailo¬ 
ring business. When nobody came forward, the girls organis¬ 
ed some money, bought a sewing machine and set up a tailor¬ 
ing shop at Malkanagiri. The MLA extended help, and so did 
the sarpanch, who also belongs to BJP. 

Bui things were far from being normal. On 22 August, a 
group of miscreants from the nearby Gumka village came to 
the shop and demanded Rs 2,(XX) as protection money. The 
girls refused to pay up. The goons went away, only to return 
with around 400 people who claimed to be the members of the 
Adivasi Gana Parisad. 

The crowd started to take the shop apart. When the girls 
resisted, they were beaten up severely. All the five were inju¬ 
red, two of them down with serious head injuries. 

The girls took the matter to the sarpanch which angered the 
Parishad members even more. The sarpanch was a member of 
the local Bangladeshi refugee community and the tribal Pari¬ 
shad was cut up with them. According to Kasa Madhi, a Koya 
leader and president of the Parisad, the tribals were so furious 
that they decided to ostracise the girls. 

The sarpanch, however, advised the girls to report the mat¬ 
ter to the police. The girls met Niranjan Nanda, the SP, who 
recorded the incident in an FIR. The local BJP unit organised 
a rally and demanded drastic action against the offenders. But 
the girls did not return to their village, fearing further reprisals. 

Meanwhile, the girls told Sunday that the Parisad members 
had threatened them with dire con.sequences if they did not 
withdraw the FIR. Moreover, those who ransacked the tailor¬ 
ing shop apparently had the blessings of the Zilla Parisad 
chairman, Navin Chandra Madkami (who is also a tribal Koya 
leader) as well as Kasa Madhi, the Parisad president. 

The girls, however, did not agree to withdraw the FIR. 
They said: "We will withdraw the FIR if either the mothers or 
the sisters of the offenders beg pardon in public in whose pres¬ 
ence the goons attacked us." 

This no doubt made the Parisad members more angry and 
they decided to harden their stand. The Parishad made fathers 
of these girls — who are illiterate—sign on plain paper and 
using these signatures, a case of kidnapping and unlawful 
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detention was filed against Aibind Dhalli, the MLA. But Dhal- 
li took the girls to the local Kalimela police station and wanted 
them to be kept under police custody as their lives were in 
danger 

When the members of the Parisad got to know of this, they 
gheraoed the police station and demanded that the girls be han¬ 
ded over to the tribe. The police agreed and handed ever the 
girls to the Parisad president, Kasa Madhi, in presence of the 
girls' parents and only after Madhi executed a bond ensuring 
safety of the girls. 

But the ordeal of the five young tribal girls was far from 
over The Parishad kept up the pressure to make them with¬ 
draw the FIR. When the girls kept on refusing, around 15 Pari¬ 
shad members allegedly beat up the girls on 9 October 

This time the girls fled from their villages and took shelter 
in the house of a Ux:al tribal leader They again went to the poli¬ 
ce, demanding protection. The BJP MLA then decid^ to 
bring them to Bhubaneswar to highlight the ordeal which 
these girls had to undergo. 

A highly-placed source in the di.strict police told Sunday 
that the girls became pawns in the political game between the 
BJP and the Congress. The local tribals apparently are in bad 
terms with Bangladeshi as well as Tamil refugees who live in 
camps in the area. The BJP has a strong presence among the 
refugees which brings them into open conflict with the Koyas 
who are the most powerful tribe in the area. 

And now, lodged in the relative safety in the state capital, 
the girls would like to go back. '*lt is true we were tortured by 
the Parisad people But we were among our own people. Here 
we may be safe, but there are no hills or trees. We feel like pri¬ 
soners," said one of them. • 



WEST BENGAL 


Tales of a tusker 

The forest department unveils a 
memorial to its most trusted elephant 

i t was an extraordinary moment on 20 October when West 
Bengal's forest minister, Jogesh Barman, solemnly unveil¬ 
ed a statue in the memory of an outstanding worker: 
Jatraprasad. 

Jatraprasad was no famous politician, academic, sage, or lit¬ 
terateur. He was not even a human being, but an elephant—a 
tusker with a mind of his own^ who had won the hearts of all 
those who had known him. And by erecting his eight- 
foot-high, Fibreglass statue at Rangati, a dense patch of forest 
inside the Gorumara wildlife sanctuary in Jalpaiguri district, 
the state forest department has set a unique example in 
acknowledging man's debt to, and love for, p^hyderms. 

A trusted member of the WCvSt Bengal forest department, 
Jatrapasad had joined the service in 1971 and served for 26 
years before he died at the age of S5 in July this year. He was 
the favourite of all forest officials who ventured into the dange¬ 
rous wilds of Gorumara, riding on his dependable shoulders. 

In fact, the department treated him on a par with its other 
employees, meticulously maintaining his service book and 



OLD FAITHFUL: Jatraprasad being treated 


planning his retirement benefits. The book is full of entries 
that sp^ volumes of Jatraprasad's obedience, guts, quick 
reflexes and a clinching presence of mind. 

One particularly moving episode is about how he had saved 
the life of divisional forest officer (DFO) R.S. Shukla in the 
forest of Jaldapara, in the Eighties. ShukJa had fallen off his 
mount while scouring the dense jungle and was certain to be 
gored to death by charging rhinos. But Jatraprasad manoeuvr¬ 
ed swiftly to stand like a wall between tlie helpless officer and 
bellicose rhinos and managed to chase them away. Ever since 
that heroic day, Jatraprasad was the first choice of any forester 
venturing into the forests. 



MMEMORMi: the statue cf Jatraprasad 
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The West Bengal fofest 
department had bought 
Jatraprasad in 1971 from the 
well-known elephant expert 
and trainer Prakritish Barua, 
popularly known as Laljee, 
of the famous ‘raj* family of 
Gouripur in Assam. When 
Jatraprasad fell ill about three 
months back due to injuries 
and old age, the department 
arranged the best of medical 
treatment to save his life. 
Tuhin Chakravorty, deputy 
director of the Darjeeling 
zoo, was rushed to his aid. 
The doctor and his team 
monitored Jatraprasad’s con¬ 
dition round the clock. He 
was given 1.50 bottles of sali¬ 
ne during the last four days 
of his life, but efforts to 
nurse him back to health pro¬ 
ved futile. In the end, 
Jatraprasad was cremated 
inside the Gorumara wildlife 
sanctuary by the forest rest 
house. 

Durga Oraon wept inconsolably on the day Jatraprasad* s 
statue was unveiled. An Adivasi youth, Durga, was Jatrapra¬ 
sad* s mahout for the last eight years. Seated on his back, he 
had travelled effortlessly through the thickets of north 
Bengal. Now, he felt lost and broken. "He was more than a 
friend to me," Durga sobbed as he recounted his days with the 
gentle colossus that roamed the jungles. 

Jatraprasad not only carried men into the forests but also 
trained other elephants, helped capture rampaging rogues, 
and protected new creatures brought to Gorumara. When a 
, rhino brought from Assam was released in the Gorumara fore¬ 
st, Jatraprasad was given the charge of protecting it in its new 
' habitat. And it is said that the elephant displayed almost a 
human concern for the safety of the new, and therefore vulne¬ 
rable, creature. Jatraprasad would stand guard, keeping an 
, watchful eye for days, till the ifrino got its bearing. Durga 
Oraon is not sure whether he will ever get to handle an equally 
efficient and responsive tusker. Forest officials, too, feel 
Jatraprasad will be hard to replace. 

As tribute to his remaricable career, the forest department 
has taken a policy decision to treat all the 22 elephants on its 
roll in Jaldapara and three in Garumara like any other govern¬ 
ment employee. They will have service books — just as 
Jatraprasad once had—detailing their age, background, beha¬ 
viour, health condition, skills and performance. What*s more, 
they will enjoy retirement benefits. Though not provident 
fund and gratuity, the retired elephants will be entitl^ to good 
food, medical care and shelter for life. 

The statue ot Jatraprasad is a fitting memorial that will fore¬ 
ver remind forest workers and people visiting the Gorumara 
sanctuaiy of man*s enduring relationship with other creatures 
that share this planet with him. And as such, it might inspire 
measures to save Jatraprasad's brethren facing extinction in 
the wild. • 
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ARIES 


(2! March-20 April) 

G et your priorities right. 

Do not waver or dither 
when it comes to taking 
important decisions which 
could affect your life. 
Emotions should be kept 
firmly in check; otherwise, 
you are likely to be swept off 
your feet. Extra-marital 
affairs or two- timing may 
get you a bad name. 

TAURUS 


(21 April-20 May) 

M oney will be flowing in 
all ttirough the week 
with relative ease. Friends 
and relatives will be in a 
supportive mood. You will 
be more than happy to spend 
time with them. Artists, 
joumaHsts and authors will 
be greatly appreciated for 
their work. Romance may 
not be very pleasing. 

GEMINI 


(21 May-20 June) 

E xpress your innermost 
feelings and desires for 
the future. Conditions are 
most helpful for 
I collaborative enterprises and 
teamwork. You are advised 
to take full advantage of 
these, even at the expense of 
personal plans or fi^ time. 
Be more flexible about the 
needs of mates and spouses. 

CANCER 


(21 June-20 July) 

A promotion is in the 
)ffing as you have 
worked your way into your 
boss's good books. 
Innovative ideas may strike 
you; if these concern 
business, they will certainly 
be worth applying. Take 
care of the health of a loved 
one. Romance will be 
satisfactory. 
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KUSUMBHANDARI 


(21 July-20 August) 

B e prepared to take on 
new responsibilities. 
Your efficiency will be 
recognised. The accent this 
week will be on your love 
life: your wildest romantic 
dreams can come true. 
Someone for whom you 
have been harbouring a 
secret affection can make it 
clear that the feeling is 
mutual. 


(21 Sepremher-20 October) 

N othing comes on a silver 
platter. You must work 
really hard to fulfil your 
aims. Perseverance and 
consistent effort can bring 
successful results. Emotion 
may get the better of you, 
distorting your sense of 
judgement and perceptions. 
Avoid misunderstandings 
with partners; they may 
snowball. 



VIRGO 


(21 Augush20 September) 

C ombine forces in order 
to pursue common 
goals; others may have skills 
and expertise that 
complements your own 
abilities. A short trip will be 
a good break for you. Guard 
against minor health 
imblems. Give more value 
to action than planning. 


SCORPIO 


(2t October-20 November) 

O ne false Step could 
overturn the applecart. 
Choose your words with 
care, voice opinions only 
when needed and avoid 
minor scraps with others. 
Domestic life will be hectic. 
Rnancial commitments will 
be hard to keep: do not lend 
or borrow money. 


(2t November-20 DecenAer) 

T he week begins on a 
promising note. There 
may be too many things to 
cope up with, but you will be 
comfortable with the lively 
pace of events. Call on your 
myriad social contacts if 
n^ be. Students will be in 
an inspired frame of mind. 
Business and romance will 
be the high points of the 
week. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 January) 

Y OU can now stick your 
neck out without the 
I fear ofgetting your head 
chopped off. A calculated 
risk could pay off whereas a 
cautious approach could min 
your chances. Don’t be 
overprotective about your 
children. Romance can 
blossom and flourish; it just 
needs a slight push from 
your part. 

AOUARIUS 


(2 IJanuary-20 February) 

C ultivate warm and 
friendly relations with 
employers ot other people in 
key places. You'll be able to 
convince bankers or 
financiers of the viability of 
your commercial 
propositions. You will excel 
in research and investigative 
wwk unearthing vital 

information and compiling 
concise reprats. 

PISCES 


t2l Fe^rmrv-20 March) 

I t may not be easy for you 
tn get started on creative 
and artistic ventures. But 
once you af^ly yourself, the 
results can be spectacular. 
Romantic partners will 
prove to be expensive. 
Restricted speculatitm will 
be lucrative. • j 
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A REPORTER WHO WENT TO EDINBURGH 
WITH PRIME MINISTER I.K. GUJRAL AFTER 
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UKEYOUR BODY AND HEART NEED GOOD BLOOD, 

AN ENGINE NEEDS A GOOD ENGINE OIL... LIKE CASTROL GTX EXTRA 

Today, car engines are compact and tioncc work in high stress environments that demand 
the very host. Like blood, a good engine oil has to keep flowing without clogging or 
choking, carrying vital additives to the various engine parts. Castrol GTX Extra is 
engineered for increased resistance to thermal and viscosity breakdown, offering bettor 
protection to your engine. Castrol GTX Extra is made with superior Castrol technology, 
tested over millions of miles for safe, reliable, trouble-free performance. 


i The a dvanced internatio nal formula o f Castrol OTX E xtra provides : i 

Exceptional engine protection ^ Superior engine cleanliness I 

□ Longer engine life □ Increased drain interval ! 

□ Smooth, noiseless running ^ i 

: □ Reduced oil thickening I 

Ro’nvrrT.uM' ijHUjir'if* oiJ it'sir; ’hr?.n i b"'-. your CtU runriinq cosis. 

.So why aiiylhtng !or,s. Insist on Castro! GTX Extra for Ford 

Escort, Opel Astra, Cielo, Peugeot, MarutJ. Anbassador. Premier, and all 
other Indisin and foreign cars. 
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Nobody's fool 


Y our cover slory. Test by 
fire (2 — 8 November) 
rightly siiysihal '‘Prime Mini¬ 
ster I.K. Gujral for the l irsl 
time diil'l Jo as Kesri (»rJe- 
reJ”. This was remarkable 
considering the IJF govern¬ 
ment’s total dependence on 
the Congress Tor its survival. 

It’s possible that Gujral 
was secure in the knowledge 
that the Congress, a divided 
house with ambitious first 
and second-rank leaders wai¬ 
ting to upstage Kesri, could 
not afford to withdraw sup¬ 
port and face the electorate. 

Gujral, for all his political 
clumsiness, was wise 
enough to take a calculated 
risk and beat Kesri at his own 
game of blackmail. 

Siiaram Kesri, after a 
rather fortunate run of events 
is now on the defensive. His 
own men, w(H)ed by the BJP, 
are no longer without 
options. If the latest develop¬ 
ments are any indication, the 
BJP is set to make one last 
and desperate bid to form a 
government at the Centre. 
And a government, if sup¬ 
ported by a breakway Con¬ 
gress group, need have no 
use for a wonky and unpre¬ 
dictable Kesri. All this must 
have been on Prime Minister 
I.K. Gujrars mind. He is 
nobody’s f(K>l. 

Odea Mehta, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

■ The cover story on I.K. 
Gujral’s refusal to toe 
Mulayam Singh's line in UP 


has had a great impact on the 
rest of the country and the 
future Strategies of all politi¬ 
cal parties. The decision of 
the Cabinet to impose Presi¬ 
dent’s rule in UP and then 
the change of mind w hich 
led to Kalyan Singh forming 
the government, has led to a 
lot ol confusion and anarchy 
in the state. Si nday’s 
w ell-researched and blow by 
blow account of what really 
happened on 21 October 
which led to the decision of 
Kalyan Singh forming the i 
government made interest¬ 
ing reading. The various 
members of the United Front 
government were so busy 
fighting among themselves 
that it was a wonder that a 
decision at all was reached. 
But keeping in mind the vest¬ 
ed interests of the various 
political parlies in UP and the 
infighting wnthin the UF, it 
remains to be seen for how 
long Kalyan Singh can keep 
his government. Be it 
Kalyan Singh or anyone 
else. UP desperately needs a 
chief minister w'ho can hold 

Qiijral: rofuslng to bond 


his fort for at least five years 
if some semblance of order 
and stability is to be brought 
back to the stale. 

ShrabanI Mukherjee, Calcutta 
(Weet Bengal) 


Book of small 
things 

T he controversy raked up 
after Arundhali Roy won 
the Booker Pri/e is not SLirpri- 
s\ng(Bf)ok\(iliii . 260ctobcr 
— I November). Being Bri¬ 
tain’s highest literary award, 
it meant that this film .script¬ 
writer from India was being 
‘blasphemously’ equaled to 
the likes of ‘real authors' like 
V.S. Naipaul, Salman Rush¬ 
die, Paul Scott etc. 

The God Of Small Things 
was, at best, refreshingly dif¬ 
ferent. But there’s no deny¬ 
ing that Roy made a consci¬ 
ous effort to cater to the taste 
of the voyeuristic West 
which inevitably laps up 
with sadistic glee anything 
depicting India’s misery. 




Arandhatl Roy: modla's 
darling 

Thanks to her shrewd publi¬ 
sher, Arundhati turned over¬ 
night into the media’s blue- 
eyed girl. Never before has 
.so much media hype surroun¬ 
ded a debut novel. 

Today, if this is all it takes 
to win the Booker, one can¬ 
not help but sympathize with 
all those Indian writers — 
many times more gifted than 
Arundhati — who failed to 
gain any international reco¬ 
gnition simply because they 
write in Indian languages. 

It’s a pity that for want of 
good translators, many Indi¬ 
an masterpiece'i have remain¬ 
ed unread outside. 

NalinI Sudhakaran, 
Thiruvananthapuram (Kerala) 


NIca and naive 


F br all his pious talks Guj¬ 
ral looks at best a priso¬ 
ner of circumstances. I am of 
course referring to your 
cover story, Diplomuey or 
dixaster(6ctohci 26 
—^November I). Never has 
India had a more credulous 
and naive man at its helm. 

Here is a man who is 
going out of his way to do to 
all and sundry a good turn— 
blissfully unaware when and 
which Judas in the pack of 
wolves called UF will stab 
him in the back. 
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His unshakable faith in 
Pakistan’s good intentions is 
reminiscent of the innocent 
Mahatma who, given a half 
chance would gift away any 
chunk of India to Pakistan. 

Indeed, what Gujral and 
V.K. Krishna Menon have in 
common is a naivete that lets 
you keep a cobra for a pet 
only to be bitten. What Guj¬ 
ral is doing regarding 
Pakistan, Menon did in case 
of China. When Gujral 
exhorted the nation to rise in 
Satyagraha against corrup¬ 
tion, all we hoped for was a 
slightly better slate of 
affairs. 

To re-write history, he 
must be prepared to sacrifice 
a lot. But can he forgo power 
V for principle? Few politicia¬ 
ns have done it. Politicians 
have fooled us for 50 long 
years that stamping out cor¬ 
ruption and friendly ties with 
neighbours were all they 
sought. But Gujral and his 
doctrine like their predeces¬ 
sors have produced just 
"sound and fury signifying 
nothing". In diplomacy and 
disaster management alike, 
Gujral has shown exemplary 
ineptness. May God save 
him and his doctrine. 

U.SJyer, Bangalon 
(Karnataka) 


Fact of the 
aiatter 


I n your report The Maruti 
Jinx (5 — 11 October), 
your correspondent has per¬ 
haps erred in her otherwise 
excellent effort to record the 
history of MUL Sl Suzuki 
collaboration. 

Sanjay Gandhi, the drea¬ 
mer, did not think of any fore¬ 
ign collaboration and want¬ 
ed to manufacture an indige¬ 
nously designed and develo¬ 
ped car. A Prototype or two 
were even tested unsuccess¬ 
fully in a defence establish¬ 
ment, perhaps at Lonavala or 
elsewhere. 

In order to steer the affairs 



of Maruti after Sanjay’s 
death, the Indian govern¬ 
ment appointed Mulgaon- 
kar, the famous Tomco tech¬ 
nocrat, as the chairman of 
MUL, and it was he who 
invited Japanese collabora¬ 
tion to manufacture Maruti. 
V. Krishnamurthy followed 
him. 

1 .shall be happy if your 
team of investigating jour¬ 
nalists checks the record. 

AM Banarjaa, Calcutta 
(Waat Bengal) 


Of rights and 
wrongs 

V .P. Malik’s observations 
about the Army’s 
human rights record could¬ 


n’t be more accurate (B/ums 
talks, 19-25 October). The 
Indian Army is fighting 
Pakistan-sponsored terror¬ 
ism in Kashmir with its 
hands tied, and back to the 
wall. These militants have 
often used women and childr¬ 
en as shields while fighting 
the Indian Army. 

Despite such provoca¬ 
tions our ‘men in uniform’ 
have shown remarkable 
restraint on most occasions. 
The Press Council of India 
had conducted a thorough 
probe into charges of human 
rights abuses by the Army 
some time back. It found 
most of the charges untrue 
and unfounded. Still the 
motivated campaign against 
the Army by human rights 


SEPARATED AT BIRTH? 



contributed by TapMlon. Calcuna(Wotl Bongil) 


activists is on.The .staple 
complaint is that militants 
are not tried according to 
law. Have these sclf- 
priKlaimed guardians of 
rights wondered whether 
floulers of law deserve the 
protection or law ? 

The Indian Army is defen¬ 
ding the unity and integrity 
of the nation. Why blame 
them for feigning concern for 
human rights ? 

LRohInl, TIruchy (Tamil Nadu) 

■ A .shokK. Mehta's 
remarks regarding only 
a "thoroughbred son of the 
soil" cKdipying the highesi 
office in the Army are inap¬ 
propriate 

Such views have 
no place in the organisa¬ 
tion, and the chief has imme¬ 
diately and very correctly set 
the record straight that he is 
the chief of the entire army 



Combating militancy: ono 
ortho boat 


and not of any particular 
branch of it alone. 

The various components 
of our army — infantry, lank 
crews, aviators, gunners, 
and .sappers—are among 
the best in the world. They 
all come from the same sta¬ 
ble, and together make up 
the Indian Army—one of 
the vei> few world-class 
assets our country can boast 
of. 

Salute the soldier! 

5 . Royehowdhury, Calcutta 
(Weat Bengal) 
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MILESTONES 


■LlCTIOi former 
foreign secretary 
Muchkund Dubey, to the- 
executive board of the 
UNESCO, on 4 
November, securing 158 
out of J 69 votes. 

ACQIHTTID: former 
Union minister Kaipnath 
Rai, on 6 November, by 
the Supreme Court. He 
was booked under 
TADA for his alleged 
mie in Bombay's JJ 
Hospital shootout in 
1992. 


APPOmriD: noted 
economist Bimal Jalah, 
as governor of Reserve 



BttikofIndia,on7 
November. He succeeds 
' C.Rangarajanwhbbas 
been appointed GovetntH' 
of Andhra Pradeidi. 

APMnnW: 

Anshuman Caekwad, as 
manager of the Indian 
cricket team, on 7 
November. He rep4aced 
MadanLal. 

ANNOUNCWsbythe 

Oovemment of India, on 
5 November, that private 
internet service providers 
(ISP) will be allowed to 
operate in the country, 
thus ending 
govonmenii^wned 
VSNL’s monopoly. 

HHClDt salaries of the 
Presklau of India, hom 
Rs20,0Q0loR$ 60,000. 
Salaries of Governors 
haveidso been ndsed 
B^itsILQOOtoRs 
35,000. 


SIGHT^ SOUND 



■ There is a pervading feeling among the Congress legislators that their party is going downhill 
and that they have no future there. 


L.K. A D V A N 1, HJP president. imIiiWinfi thill iUsillusumedConiirvss lenders welcome to Join his paviy 


■ Arundhati Roy's language is gcK)d but the contents arc anti-communisl. It is the worst. 
E.K, N AY ANAR, Kerala chief minister 



■ The political compulsion of today is that 
we have to support them (the UF 
government). At the same time, we are two 
different political entities. We cannot agree 
on many issues but still we have to support. 

PRANAB MLIKHBRJHB, senior Congress leader 


■ Is there any nation? When there is no nation, how can you suggest a national government? 
JVOTI BASU, Wi\sr Bengal chief minister, on the possihiliry of a national ftoveriiment at the Centre 

■ We should retain Article 356 but check its misuse to strengthen the federal polity. 
SHARAD YADAV, Janata Dal president, disclosing his iHirty's point of view 

■ 1 have dated some good guys and some absolute horrors.,.but I always hoped that it will be for 
keeps. 

MANISHA KOIRAL Kfdmactress 
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The ladies and the behemoths 


The machine-women ofKhottadihi mines 



FAIR DEALlRamkali Devi on her earthmover and m excavator at the mining site 


S he sits alop a huge excavator, presses the throt¬ 
tle. lowers the shovel and lets its giant claws dis¬ 
embowel the fecund earth. Too romantic to be 
real? In Indian coal-mines, women arc not even allow¬ 
ed to do any kind of heavy work, inside or outside the 
mines. But in Khottadihi, an open cast project (OCR) 
nearRanigunj in West Bengal, women toil along¬ 
side men—sharing their labour and their burden—dri¬ 
ving the giant earthmovers, drilling into the earth, sc<k)- 
ping up chunks of blackened, coal-bearing soil. 

So you hit the road from Ranigunj to Pandabeswar, a 
flat one-and-a-half hours drive through the vast, coal- 
rich area of West Bengal. You turn left and drive 
through a long-abandoned air-field — almost 60 years 
ago ack-ack guns had sniped at passing airplanes here 
— into the Khottadihi open cast project and enter the 
mining site where Paku Majhia, Punam Devi, Ramkali 
Devi, Lalmani Yadav, Taslima Bibi, Mina Devi and 
many others work. 

What made these women lake up machine opera¬ 
tions? In Punam Devi's case, expediency. Already wor¬ 
king as a loader in the project since her husband's 
death, Punam was later trained on the job. "We took her 
inside the OCP because there was a shortage of trained 
machine operators," says S.P. Sharma, managing direc¬ 
tor (operations) at Khottadihi. "We trained her and 19 
other women, who worked here as loaders, in heavy 
machine operation." 

Ramkali Devi is trained in shovel operations. It’s the 


same routine everyday — from nine in the morning till 
the afternoon sun slants across the carved, almost 
canyon-like terrain. Her shovel moves, ploughing the 
earth after a dynamite explosion has broken its surface. 
In the echoing, reverberating 'gorge*, the machine 
moves like some desperate, prehistoric beast raking the 
ground for food. 

Like the other women machine operators, Ramkali 
Devi, tek), had lost her husband and then joined tlie pro¬ 
ject as a loader. Hard labour and an essentially man’s 
job have left their mark: like the grey starkness around, 
her wide, vermillion-less forehead expresses the bleak¬ 
ness of struggle. "At the time of training we were a scar¬ 
ed lot. It’s different now," she says, a proud smile on 
her broad, almost masculine face. 

Prouder still is Bhalurbandh Dhaora, the labour 
quarters of the Khottadihi project, where all these wom¬ 
en live. They aren’t just the women of Bhalurbandh — 
they arc its ustaads (exf>erts). And why not? "After my 
husband's death, I had to shoulder all responsibilities 
of my family," says bulldozer operator Lalmani Yadav 
Ironically, her husband, too, was a bulldozer operator. 
It was after he died that Lalmani was given the ir)b. But 
it's tough. ”Gharme kaam, hahaarme hhi kaLun, main 
to aaj apna pad ban chuki (Household chores, and 
work at the project site outside — I have become my 
own husband)." In a sense, that's what Khottadihi is all 
about. • 

SoummilkriUuiaioitmdUH 


Her shovel moves, ploughing the earth till the afternoon sun 
slants across the carved, almost canyon-like terrain 
















T Io catch a thid set a thief, goes 
the saying. That holds good 

for Uttar Pradesh today. At 
least that is what the ruling 
Bharatiya Janata Party’s stale 
unit chief Raj Nath Singh seems to con¬ 
vey while defending chief minister 
Kalyan Singh’s decision to induct per¬ 
sons with criminal records in his recent¬ 
ly constituted 93-member Cabinet. 

"So what? Even the Indian Army is 
known to have taken the assistance of ter¬ 
rorists to fight back terrorism through 
counter-insurgency both in Kashmir 
and the north-east/' points out Raj Nath 
Singh. "Like the Indian Army. BJP's sin¬ 
cerity and commitment remain unques¬ 
tionable/' he adds. 

Perhaps that is what speaks for the 
inclusion of at least half-a-dozen alleged 
criminals in the ministry. It is another 
matter that they could not snatch the port¬ 
folios they wanted. Or else, UP would 
have created yet another history by hav¬ 
ing someone with charges of dacoity 
and murder as the state’s home minister. 

Shyam Sunder Sharma, the Congress 
defector and now UP’s minister for 
youth welfare who faces criminal char¬ 
ges in multiple cases of attempt to mur¬ 
der. dacoity and rioting, asserts. "1 could 
have proved my worth as a home 
minister." 

He is however not disappointed with 
what he has received as a quid pro quo 
for supporting the BJP government. 
"Never mind, you’ll see how 1 infuse 
new life into the ministry of youth welfa¬ 
re which is otherwise regarded as an 
insignificant portfolio." 

Another Congress defector, Amar 
Mani Tripathi, with 20 criminal cases 
including three murders and seven 
attempts to murder besides kidnappings 
and dacoity. has become the minister of 
state under his old comrade-in-arms 
Shyam Sunder Sharma. He, too, was 
keen on getting the home portfolio, so 
that he could control the police. "The 
working of the police force needs total 
reorientation," he feels. However, 
"Youth welfare goes with my age and I 
am confident of proving my worth here 
as well,” says Tripathi. 


B ut other heavyweight underworld 
men who were equally keen to grab 
the home portfolio are not so sporting. 

These include Hari Shankar Tiwari, 
another Congress detector, who is better 
known as the don of eastern UP. With 
police records showing 25 cases Includ¬ 
ing nine murders, ten attempts to mur- 

ig-- 



Rules of th< 


BJP leaders defend the induction of underworld men 


der, three dacoities and three kidnapp¬ 
ings against him, Tiwari made his way 
up to the assignment of the state’s mini¬ 
ster for science and technology. 

Reacting to Tiwari’s appointment, a 


retired scientist of the Remote Sensing 
Application Centre remaiked, "God 
save the development of science and 
technology in this state where a man 
who only knows how to use the trigger 



"I do not know 
whether this 
portfolio of science 
and technology 
consists of one 
department or 
two," says Hari 
Shankar Tiwari 
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Kalyan Singh’s 
image might 
1 have taken a 
beating. But to 
the extent he 
has managed to 
keep his party 
in power, he 
considers it an 
achievement 


lame 

Har Pradesh Cabinet 

of his gun will now be sitting over judge- 
^ menl of those who work with test tubes." 

He may not be too off the mark, consi¬ 
dering Tiwari’s own reaction. "I will go 
back to the city and find out what this 
portfolio means," he told his supporters 
in his native village of Gorakhpur dis¬ 
trict, where he was accorded a hero's 
reception on his maiden visit as mini¬ 
ster. "I do not know whether this portfo¬ 


lio of science and technology cons ists of 
one department or two," he admitted to 
Sunday. 

Independent MLA Raghuraj Praiap 
Singh, commonly known as Raja Bhai- 
ya, was rewarded with a ministerial 
berth in the Kalyan Singh Cabinet. He 
has two cases of murder, three cases of 
attempt to murder and several cases of 
kidnapping against him. He is the mini¬ 
ster for programme implementation, 
which means monitoring of various 
development schemes funded by the 
state and the Centre. 

Says a senior BJP leader, "I can assure 
you that a man like Raja Bhaiya will be 


RaghuraJ Pratap Singh: "I will Imprass 
tha CM with my good work" 

able to keep a much better eye on the 
implementation of development pro¬ 
grammes that were often carried out on 
paper in the past." Raja Bhaiya is equal¬ 
ly confident of making his stint as mini¬ 
ster a "grand success". 

Though it was common knowledge 


that he was angling for key portfolios 
like home or forest, he claims, "I am 
happy with whatever has been entrusted 
to me and surely I will impress the chief 
minister with my sincere and gotxl 
work. Then maybe he will reward me 
with a belter portfolio." 

Jitendra Jaiswal, commonly known 
as Pappu Jaiswal, a well-known liquor 
baron, has become the minister of state 
for culture. "The type of culture he is cap¬ 
able of breeding in UP can be gauged 
from the fact that he is known to have dol¬ 
ed out liquor pouches to his electorate," 
remarked a former senior government 
official. 

UP’s new minister for 
textiles Sardar Singh as 
well as his minister of 
slate Prem Prakash 
Singh, who crossed over 
from the Bahujan Samaj 
Party, do not lag behind 
in respect of criminal 
charges. 

Examples can even be 
cited from the BJP it.self. 
Shiv Pratap Shukla, once 
held under the National 
Security Act, is now the 
minister for pri.sons. 
Vinay Pandey and Sri 
Ram Sonkar, both accus¬ 
ed in cases of attempt to 
murder, have been alloca¬ 
ted the portfolios of home 
guards and national 
integration respectively, 

Party workers defend their induction 
pointing to the fact that none of them has 
been convicted in any of the cases. "The 
day any ol them is chiirgc-sheeled, he 
will cease to be a minister," asserted a 
confidant of Kalyan Singh. Neverthe¬ 
less, he is not willing to discuss whether 
criminal proceedings against the honour¬ 
able ministers will continue. 

As for Kalyan Singh, his image might 
have taken a teaiing. But to the extent he 
ha.s managed to keep his party in power, 
he as well as his state party chief Raj 
Nath Singh consider it an achievement. 

"If we had failed to keep ourselves in 
power, we would have been ridiculed in 
the same manner as when i3ur govern¬ 
ment fell in Parliament," observes Raj 
Nath Singh. "The Opposition parties 
who ridiculed us then are now crying 
hoarse because they have been beaten in 
their own game this time in UP," he 
quipped. • 
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KNOW YOUR MINISTERS 


Name 


Origin 


Portfolio 


Cocos 


Horl Shankar Tlwirt Congress 


Science & 0 murders. 10 attempts to murder, 

technology 3 dacoldes and 3 kidnappings 


Raghant Pratap Olngh htdepend^t Pregwhma 




2 munlws, 3 attempts to murder 
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POWER PLAY 


RAJIV SHUKLA 



At cross purposes 

Will the Gujral government be able to amend the Anti-Defection Act? 


A lot of hue and 
cry is being raised 
over the Anti- 
Defection Act. 
The United Front 
government is thin¬ 
king of introduc¬ 
ing a Bill in the for¬ 
thcoming session 
of Parliament to 
make' defection from parties virtually 
impossible Theoretically, it is a welco¬ 
me move. But in practice, .stopping 
defection is just not possible. 

’ It is only now — when 
both the Janata Dal (JD) 
and the Congress are fac¬ 
ing the spectre of legisla¬ 
tors dumping their parties 
— that the government 
has woken up to the fact 
that the law needs to be 
amended. The Gujral 
government has rarely 
shown such alacrity over 
other issues facing the 
country. The reason is 
simple: defection tiom 
the Congress and the JD 
will lead to the fall of the 
government. So, the 
UF’s political managers 
have decided to change 
the law, even without giv¬ 
ing time for a public deba¬ 
te over the issue. 

Ironically, people who 
are now talking about a 
more stringent anti¬ 
defection law have been changing part¬ 
ies like they change their clothes. The 
JD has witnessed several splits in the 
past and its leaders have been votaries of 
defection citing freedom of speech and 
political ideology. Today, the same 
people, in power, are singing a different 
tune. 

The group owing allegiance to H.D. 
Deve Gowda is bent on splitting the JD 
to remove I.K. Gujral. Similarly, a 
group of Congress MPs are also prepar¬ 
ing to rise in revolt, protesting against 


the Kesri-Gujral nexus. A section of! 
MPs in the Samajwadi Party, led by 
Beni Prasad Verma, is in constant touch 
with Deve Gowda. The DMK has 
already said that no political party, inclu¬ 
ding the BJP, is untouchable for them. 
Such diverse positions taken by the part¬ 
ies may be an indicator of a political tur¬ 
moil during the Parliament session. 

The Union law ministry, on its part, is 
working out four options on the Bill. Of 
these, the first one is to disqualify a mem¬ 
ber who changes his or her party. If such 
a measure is enforced, the practice of 


one-third members leaving in a group 
will stop. The second option is to 
increase the ratio from one-third to half. 
The third option is to ban the defecting 
members from holding the office of a 
minister or that of chairman of govern¬ 
ment bodies. I think the only logical 
option is to increase the limit from one- 
third to half. 

Defection cannot be stopped in Indian 
politics because politicians here have 
strong individual likes and dislikes, 
which often clash with the views of their 


party high command. That freedom 
must be allowed in a democracy. 
Secondly, if politicians are not rewarded 
with ministerial berths or other sops 
after they defect, they will be taking 
money. In Uttar Pradesh, defecting 
MLAs may have been accommodated in 
the jumbo ministry, but not a single 
penny was paid to anyone 
Also, a more stringent anti-defection 
law will mean giving enormous powers 
to the president of a party. This may 
make him a dictator, and destroy inter¬ 
nal democracy. 


Though the government is all set to 
bring in the Bill, it will be rather difficult 
to sec it through. First, it will require the 
endorsement of a two-thirds majority. 
Without the cooperation of the BJP and 
its allies, this is not possible. 

Apan from this, socialist MPs—pres¬ 
ent in fairly large numbers in the UF— 
are also likely to oppose the Bill. Some 
Congress members may oppose it and 
Laloo Yadav's Rashtriya Janata Dal will 
also not be in favour of an amendment • 




The UF government 
is ready to 
introduce a Bill in 
the forthcoming 
session of 
Parliament to stop 
defection. In 
theory, this is a 
welcome move. 
But in practice, it 
isimpossihleto 
implement 
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Water of life 

A World Bank-aided project brings hope to rural Garhwal 


I ndia may have seen phenomenal 
powth both in agriculture and 
industry. But it has certainly paid 
scant attention to one of its basic needs 
— drinking water. Nearly 60 out of 
every 100 villages in UP, the country's 
most populous state, either go without 
safe drinking' water or receive just 
enough, often even less. 

The worst-off are the hilly Garhwal 
regions and Bundelkhand in southern 
UP where drinking sharatpraohan 
water is still a luxury fur 
crotes. Yet, the 
Himalayas ate the source 
of nearly all major rivers 
in north India, including 
the Ganga. Even the not- 
so-remote villages in 
these parts remain virtual¬ 
ly without drinking 
water, with the drudgery 
of fetching it from far¬ 
away places being a 
woman’s main chore of 
the day. 

Despite investment 
worth crotes by the state 
government through its 
nodal water supply agen¬ 
cy, UP Jal Nigam, very lit- l„, 

tie has been achieved. *«>»»» IMI 
Apathy, rampant pilfera- vHagers (ligi 

geof&nds ^diack of occasion: fOT 

commitment have result- 

ed in the failure 
of most projects undertaken by the Jal 
Nigam, both in the hills and rocky Bun¬ 
delkhand comprising the districts of 
Jhansi, Lalitpur, Jalaun and Banda. "No 
thought was paid to the reliability of the 
water sources tapped, many of them dry¬ 
ing up with the onset of summer," says a 
senior official of the hill development 
department. The problem remained 
unaddressed with no solution in sight. 

"That’s why when the World Bank 
offered assistance wordi.US$ 71 million 
for rural drinking water, about 70 per 
cent of the 1,000 target villages were 
picked from Gaiitwal and Kumaon," 
says Palat Mohandas who’s supervising 
die rural drinking water supply program¬ 
me. Mdiandas was in Garhwal recendy 
with UP’s director for the scheme, Par- 
meshwaran Aiycr. to launch the pro¬ 


gramme from two villages. 

The scheme is unique in that instead 
of any direct governmental involve¬ 
ment, it’s reliant mainly on people’s par¬ 
ticipation. "That was a pre-condition of 
die World Bank," says Aiyer, who heads 
the state-sponsored and autonomous 
Programme Management Unit (PMU) 
entrusted with planning, implementing, 
monitoring and coordinating the sche¬ 
me with the Bank. It began with 



pointed out, adding that, "availability of 
water may also inculcate a belter sense 
of general hygiene.” Agrees Cyril 
Raphael, chief of the Bhuvane.shwari 
Mahila Ashram, a local NGO associated 
with the project’s implementation. "The 
World Bank project," he feels, "will 
bring a revolution in the lives of these 
people." Under the scheme, only 
the permanent natural sources would be 
tapped. Water would be first collected in 

-small reservoirs from 

where pipelines would 
carry drinking water to 
every doorstep. The idea 
is to have at least one 
public standpost for each 
cluster of houses in a villa¬ 
ge. And with one per cent 
of the project cost contri¬ 
buted in ca.sh by the villa¬ 
gers and nine per cent in 
die form of labour, it’s 
not much of a strain on 
them. 

Aiyer is confident of a 
positive result within the 
next six-to-eight months. 


Mohandas launching tfe proi^ 
vMagers (right) celebrate the 
occasion: for the people, by ttie people 




the first-ever tripartite 
agreement between the 
PMU (representing the 
World BanK), the Village 
Water and Sanitation 
Committee (VWSC), an 
elected body represent¬ 
ing the target beneficia¬ 
ries, and a local NGO. 

Aiyer admitted that most 
government schemes had 
failed in the past due to 
official neglect and local indifference. 
This is why the Bank had to step in. 

The current scheme, named Swajal 
(own water), has made sure that commu 
nily representatives are involved right 
from the pre-pltuming stage. "Even the 
choice of technology and sovice level 
are decided by dK community," Aiyer | 



Once we convince the World Bank of 


what we are really capable of, l in sure 


we would have paved the way to fulfill 
ing our dream of providing drinking 
water to every lesser mortal of the state. 


he said. For once, he maybe right, given 
the enthusiasm arid the commitment. • 
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I AN AASU DEMONSTRATION AGAINST THE UNITIED COMMAND 
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ARMYIVIEN KEEP A WATCH OVER GUWAHATl 


Assam enters a crucial 
phase in its quest for 
peace 


A ssam. As winter sets in ever 
so gently and the mighty 
Brahmaputra flows quietly 
by. the mother of all noith- 
eastern states wears an 
aliiK)st idyllic look—at first glance. 

Take a closer look and you are wit¬ 
ness to frenetic activity. In political^cotri- 
iifm, administrative departments, milita¬ 


HOUR OF 


ry outposts, media centres and intellec¬ 
tual circles. There is, after all, a war 
being fought in Assam. A war for peace. 

After years of inaction, or misdirect¬ 
ed action, the powos-that-be have final¬ 
ly woken up to some home truths: the 
United Liberation Front of Assam 
(ULFA) cannot be wished aw^; nor can 
it be us^ and abused for political gains . 


by the state government. Not anynuMe. 

"There is no way we can allow die 
extremists, backed by foreign agencies, 
to threaten the security of our state md 
the country,” says Praftilia Mahanta. 
This year, dte chief minister of Assam 
has led a sustained crack-down on insur¬ 
gents, and the ULFA in particular. 

The unified command—cotryirising 
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the anny, the paramili^ forces, the 
state police, and guided liiy chief secreta¬ 
ry V.S. Jafa—which came into existen¬ 
ce in January ’97 for an initial period of 
three months, is here to stay. TUI Octo¬ 
ber this year, 200 insurgents have been 
killed, ^ arrested, and 450 we^xMis 
seized by the forces. 

1^ In its bid to finish off insurgents and 


flush out sympathisers, the government 
has gone into overdrive, lliis has left 
some of the AGP’s traditional allies, the 
Ojqxrsition, sevoal non-political organi¬ 
sations, and the intelligentsia crying 
foul over Mahanta’s style of functioning. 

And with the Tata Tea controversy 
exploding out of nov^iere and opening 
up a Pandora’s box of die tea compa¬ 


nies’ pay-offs to die ULFA, Mahanta’s 
present avatar has cotnc under critical 
political and corporate scrutiny. 

What explains Mahanta’s new-found 
belligerence? And will his aggressive 
ways really help to find an enduring solu¬ 
tion to the decade-long ULFA problem? 

Ev^ since the ULFA came into 
existence, it has either been treated with 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


SUNDAVt I|i 


seou^fW« 


PnAiB*f(tearM ilignsR 

we foRiied the foveo^^ 

' tkm was the wont. 
ocNxi&Mtton between die administiw: niiiiii;' 

tk>n,thearaiy,aeiMiraipiI^^ 
poUce^Now,witbthn.ferniadon,b^ . AinlitV 
of the unified head* 
quarten, there is good 
coordination. There is a 
lot of improvemoit. We 
are at least able to eonitol ; 
the insingents. And die 
law and Older sitiMiidqa .. 
has itnprqyed.:'’": 

Ournudnfitftd^il 
ihaitlieiiisui^t 
tdre ttelter in Bhutan • 

aiidlangladedh.Asa 

state gbyntnreintt^ w^^ 
not atte to 

tnatrerlnthl^fiareigo 
coaiiii^. Itll iqi to m 

'dcuivinee;dine:dii^^ 
includtogld^annan^^i^ : 
to ghn^dhidter in^e^^ . 
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liieiik Y|W;lon^ n^ 

;thiinr'toi>''lei;d^:i^ 

fORii^.d^ 

baci£d:obdifdeie^#^ I 
^f,liie'bift:tilii'thiiiK;;v'; 

<;d(iitttiilOW.i^ 

dtey''t^-;Cidtjie;f^^ / 

^^We w^t 
piObinnis std^hb^ 
pdlidetdl^ and 
adtninistiii^vely.- 

Q:Yntt;)Nidnh^ 



"How can you allow 
anyone to compromise 
with the enemy?" 

Assam CM Prafulln Kumar 
Mahanta (m insurfiVULy, the Tata 
Tea controversy, and more 


anid^WipanMte 
yoor^ten#?;: ■ : ■ ■ ■:. ■ ■ ..vy: 

At NQ»w|e^weitipi:iPtt«^^ 

6e- lnidie''iyNdi^ 
the 


'.IPH 






«dth the 

canwettdiHi^^H^^^ 


Q» But don't anu^ 
AGPuiidtlenliaitre 
ilnka^tbelll^A? 

A;'N(U'conrtni&;hM^^ 
ttleddnijiterlm^ 
uddh die.l^A. Bid 


nnl^ % todestabmse 
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' ue comi^iy. 

il&.gjtip of fqiie^:^ 

«^ait is yoor cCMiiiikan^It isgdng to 
fbe considered! as anti>nttio^ 

dK Nspl^^ 
lie Mde «lhaiidatnrtion^ 
dK^protanttoii? 

Af Biit they dd nd'apptoac^ 

: 

; after we catoe to txiwer. Those who 
hai« asked for pnAecdon, we have 
provided Aem; How can you allow 
to (^promise with the 
inidny 7 National secutiQr cannot be 
cc^tprotnised. 

psacei^ p^g naOney 
isheverperinaiiehL^ 
pirate wit^ us. Now a nuitiber 

ec^tpanies, have assw^ die govern- 
inaont that they will cooperate with us. 

<|tHowiiiiidilMeBtlim^ 

1^ tolhevelopnient? 

A: BOonondc progress and Socid 
developmem are very iiiipoitanL 
also to curb militancy. We are trying _ 
our level best. But die Creigress : 

destrc^ed pur economy. Aiul a lot of 
powers are now widi the cetitrai 
government, so wejuedemahding 
decentralisadon of some of diem, T|h 
flood problem ha&to be tickledflrst, 

0oyoafbel thitiegioiNtf 
inettts are tlw iBodni for dreiutum 
jpvidiiaiire liMfibi? 

Al Yes. That wiU benefh the states, 
«iidh w^^^ 

ent to undoetand die regk^ pn^ 
Nems beder. the Umted Pront, 
it*4bkayi iVyou idhiw ^tSkwgreks 

' ^peeipleih grpupa^ ::: 

flidr own hinefit^ ad 

KdndFBtiwale? Wlio cre^ the: 
LTIB? People tnust kimw abod it 


ditlteopie exped more 
iStKWtwnOe.Welwrealotdpm’ . 
Idrens tosoNe.ilia very . 

dNIt^dregoodsiodSep 

We ere tQ^om bed 


sympathy or disdain. And neither 
has helped shut the lid on the problem. 
The first As.sam Gana Parishad (AGP) 
regime chose to go soft on insurgency 
and was dismi.ssed, unde: prcssure from 
the tea lobby, in November ’90. The 
Hiteswar Saikia-led Congress govern¬ 
ment launched a ruthless army crack¬ 
down which hit the ULFA where it hurt, 
but fuelled public resentment and politi¬ 
cal unrest. 

In the run-up to the '96 elections, the 
Opposition Assam Gana Parishad 
(AGP) took a bagful of promises to the 
people. Prafulla Kumar Mahanta vowed 
to set things right — he would tackle 
the insurgency problem with more sensi¬ 


course, there »vw a plan. For the major 
part of his tenure. Mahanta has been le.s.s 
chief minister and more commander- 
in-chief in the fight against insurgency. 

And this fight has seen the metamor¬ 
phosis of Mahanta; from a mild- 
mannered man pathologically averse to 
taking unpleasant decisions, to a tough- 
talking politico not hesitant to read tlie 
riot act. 

"No political leader in the north-east 
has shown the sustained political will to 
root out insurgency as Mr Prafulla 
Mahanta has in the past few months," 
observes chief secretary V.S. Jafa. As 
head of the strategic group of the unified 
command, and the CM's "hit-man", Jafa 



ABITAsecrataiyP.K. Bhattadiaiya (left) and addiUoMltecrataiy 
Robin BortbakuR volcingthoir grievances 



tivity; .spnd the army back to the bar¬ 
racks; take up the foreigners’ issue in 
right earnest; and concentrate on the 
development of Assam. If only he was 
"given a second chance". 

That he was. on 15 May, 1996. As 
head of an AGP-led coalition which 
swept the polls, Mahanta was very much 
the man of the moment. The AGP was 
still largely identified as ’one of us’; the 
Congress, after Saikia’s demise, resem¬ 
bled a bleak hou.se; and, to top it all, 
within days of his becoming CM, 
Mahanta played a part in helping the 
United Front come to power in Delhi. 

So. he had political partners at the 
Centre, allies in the state, and a populace 
that simply wanted him to perform. It 
was a time of hope. 

B ut 18 months have passed, and it is 
obvious that things have not really 
gone according to plan — provided, of 


is said to be responsible for the change in 
attitude of the state administration. 
"Today, we are all working together 
with one. single, extremely narrow 
objective: to root out insurgency in 
Assam," he declares. 

And while this narrow focus has ena¬ 
bled the .security forces to bring quiet to 
most ULFA-dominated areas, there is a 
growing disquiet in Assam’s social 
environ. 

Take the tea community. With the 
spectre of the Tata Tea'case looming 
large, and the government threatening to 
take "stem action" against each and 
every tea company found to be "purchas¬ 
ing peace" from extremists, the Assam 
Branch Indian Tea Association 
(ABITA) wears an aggrieved look. "No 
one—the politicians, the people, or the 
local media — has made any effort to 
find out about the tea companies' socio- 
econonuc contribution to Assam," 
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laments ABITA secretary P.K. Bhal- 
tachuryu. "After decades of service and 
sacrifice, to be looked upon as anli- 
nationals is so painful,” feels additional- 
secretary Robin Borthakur. 1'he teamen 
welcome the government's crack-down 
on insurgency, but are apprehensive of 
being singled out f or some special treat¬ 
ment by the marauding Mahanta. 

W hat is really alienating the Mahan¬ 
ta government from its own 
fxjople and making many in Assam wary 


of AGP rule is the crack-down on 
democratic institutions and democratic 
forms of protest. "Earlier, I had great res¬ 
pect for Mahanta. But now, he is just 
bothered about his seat, not about the 
consequences of damaging democracy," 
says Charan Deka, suspended secretary 
4)f the Sadou Assam Karmachari Pari- 
shad (SAKP). And he should know (set’ 
box), 

1'he SAKP leadership has been accus¬ 
ed of taking sides with A jit Kumar Bhui- 
yan, editor of Sadin and Asomiya 


THE STATE vs SAKP 


Why the government is fighting its own employees: 
what Charan Deka and V.S. Jafa told Sunday 




Oiaran Deka: "The Sadou Assam Kaimachtoi Par- 
ishad (SAKP) has been denuuidifig parity between 
central and state goveroniettt employees’ pay smic- 
ture. But despite the chief minister’s a^slinmce to 
us, on 3 February, the Assam Pay Commission 
report has not b(^ revised or implemented. ; 

When there was no indication of the govenunent 
keeping the commitment made by the CM, the exe¬ 
cutive committee of the SAKP decided to launch a 
four-day non-cooperation mQvement from 21 Octe^r. 

; On 17 October, I was called to meet the CS.Iafa said dun the CM had asked 

He totdme to wididraw the non-cocqjNration notice. Tharhediieeumedn^^^ 
Tfyou do not withdraw, then resign firom the post of society; if you 4ohot 
redp. 1 will detidn you under NS A ftn your whole life. I will pove yoinrhidts 
with ULFA. I’ll finish your SAKP and rn finish you.’And 1 was susppded. 

The CM, the CS. and the ministry have all ganged up against us. They have 
ctudlenged that they will finish us tuid we have accept^ their challmge." 

;V,S,Jfofa:"Awarisbeingwagedagaiostthecoun- 
tty and foe govereroent is busy fighting it. At this 
time, howcanagovemment servant organise an agi¬ 
tation for no rhyme or reason? The govemment 
does not have the financial wherewithal to announ¬ 
ce a new pay package 

And if s'strange how they twist facts. As chief 
secretaiy, it is my rigiltf and duty to warn a govern¬ 
ment servant. 1 say 1 will talre action against 
you, and you go and say that I foieatened you! If I 
hire him to do a j<fo. I also have the right to tell him. 
to do bis job, and warn him if necessary. This applies to anyone, just not DekU;. 
I have done nothing illegal. 

If you take away this ript from me, don’t expect foispyeiiinieitttoflin and 
don’texpectanendtoinsuigaKy,oranyothef{Xobl^" 

OlMwrvaMoa: The government has httdened its stanoe and is sef lOtotiere^ : 
pise the SAKP. Bin it must rwx^re the fact fore fois body 
t ntore tban 5 hddi niembm---Tfonnsfoe b^rd'foe streeedW^;^^^^ 

Si^P preparing for a fight to the finish, mU foe tfidge wifofoiee llfo I 

gv^foinnbling? • 


Congrats leader Tanin Gogol: “Wo 
ara donundlng Prosidont’s Rule In 
Assam as this government has 
failed on all fronts" 

Pratidin, who has been detained under 
the National Security Act (NS A) for act¬ 
ing as a mouthpiece of the ULFA. "The 
Mahanta govemment is adopting unde¬ 
mocratic methods to suppress the voice 
of the people. It is digging its own 
grave." observes Ashish Gupta, secreta¬ 
ry general of the North-East Coordina¬ 
tion Committee of Human Rights (NEC- 
COHR), who was also arrested and later 
released on bail. 

The government 's ovenrealous bid to 
ismoke out overground .sympathisers of 
foe ULFA has resulted in some stupid 
excesses. Take the arm-twisting of 
Agradoot, a daily. Editor Kanaksen 
Deka explains: "I wrote an editorial, titl¬ 
ed ‘we are ruled either by ignoramu.se$ 
or fools’. He (Mahanta) was so annoyed. 
And the police came and raided us, haras¬ 
sed us. I had to take anticipatory bail. 
Everyone knows I have never supported 
extremism or extremists. If the govem¬ 
ment continues to behave like this, it is 
finished." 

According to Bimal Prasad Choudhu- 
ry, president of Assam Jatiyatabadi 
Yuba Chhatra Parishad (AJYCP): "All 
these are attempts to cover up for their 
failures.” The 20~year-old organisation, 
which has over three-lakh members, 
was the breeding ground of several top 
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AASU preskleiit SaitanaiMla 
Sonowal: "H the AGP does not 
listen to the voice of the people, we 
will raiect them, nullify them" 

ULFA leaders "before they lost faith in 
the dcmocrattic path". "The AGP 
should nut follow double-standards as 
most present ministers took the help of 
ULFA to win. What right do they have 
to rule like dictators with military might 
now?" demands Choudhury. 

A peculiar case in point of dictatorial 
discernment was the Zoii Nath Sarma 
episode. The revenue minister was 
accused, by an army FIR filed on the 
basis of the confessions of an ULFA acti¬ 
vist. of retaining close links with the ban¬ 
ned outfit. What followed was a scries of 
allegations and counter-allegations 
involving the minister, the government, 
and the army. It all ended with the power 
centres deciding that there was "no real 
evidence" and so the minister should 
not be touched. The reason was simple: 
with so many AGP leaders having had 
links with the ULFA, action against 
Sarma would have triggered a chain 
reaction and caused great embarras¬ 
sment, if not a crisis. 

Observes senior advocate Arup Bor- 
bara: "There is one set of rules for the 
common man and another for a minister. 
If Sarma was not a VIP, he would have 
been picked up that night itself. This is 
not the way a popular government is sup¬ 
posed to work." I 



SiMhBttaVhfAmawasthep<qmhrpubli^secretaiycftiiei/lJ^Aftwn 
1988till 1992, when he swmndend. Today, he is hi 50 wn itum, wid:ids owa 
name: Sunil Nath, a prosperous businesman in CuwahaA This is how he sees 
the UU^A problem. 

Past:'fhe ULFA began as a inoveinent forsocitdism. Bat from 1988, 
ractactf the ULFA chang(Kl. lnitidlyi an»sf were used as an ipstnunent to 
show the peo]^ that we t^ld fiidit for our atiwe. am» became an 

end in itself: you collect money to buy arms, and use aims to cdlect monoy. 

It became like a professional army, Eartierit was about ideology, then it was' 
•about power. Some leaders began leading ve^ luxurious lives and were busy 
fulfilling their own ends. While Paresh Barua was imponsible for the ovct- : 
militarisation of tire <Hg»nisation. he was not responsible for the othor things .f 

We were totally disillusioned, if 1 . ■ ■ ■r- - - i ■■ : > • »•. 

had wanted I could have hwi as much J 

money as I wanted and lived a com- 
fortaUe life. Butthe cause was lost ' V"* 

with the oagtuiisttion loring its cha- W ■■ 

' meter. was theremflghtfor?. ' 

Present: With insuigency at such an 
intense level, no goyemmait can per- , 

form. But the AGP government is 
not handling it foe ri^ Way. They ‘ 

first wem wrong by taking ULFA’s 

help before the election. Now, foe ;f\y||y|jf / I 

MLFA feels betrayed. ' r 

They arealso tnakinga mistake by ^ . 

stHitting foie door on infovidrad ;sur-' ’' - 
ren.ders. The boys wanting io.come 
bacfomuinbe.given'atfoancieLV 

Ihavepeyerseehhirliltim Andldon'tfomkhe’sdi^ 

gopd fcH' fomsdf. The ^y is needed in the state. But foe army shoiird linder- 
stt^ that they are not dealing wifo a fordgn enemy. So it has to conduct 
coUiiier-inSurgcmcy wifoa human face. 

Today, UyPA is a yory prosperous outfit, with a lot of money and fire¬ 
power. It is said to havelinks with all foe main extremist groups in India, and 
some foreign <Hi^ts and agencies. Life in ULFA camps, say in Bhutan, is very 
comfortahle. There is every modem facility. 

FtfoMK!: With bofo sides uddng such antagonistic positions, there is no solui> 
in si|^. Both sides will have fo come down, and foe arfoy will have to ^ 
(^nge its style of operation. 

Mr hfshama’s style won’t work, h will cause bis downfall. i foceseeMifoam 
ta gfong foe SiddHatte Shankar Ray way . He mightbe suocessfolin conhdnit^ 
ULFA, hut he will not be able to continue bus political career in Assam- * 


I ndeed, the one thing that the AGP 
government .seems to be have sacrific¬ 
ed at the altar of military expediency, is 
an essential element of enduring 
democratic success: popularity. 

With the disenchantment index 
rising, the chief minister’s biggest threat 
could come from quarters too close for 
comfort. His employees are angry; his 


arch rival in the AGP, the suspended 
Bhrigu Phukan, is Ihrc itening to get his 
act together; there are disconcerting noi¬ 
ses of di.sconlent from Mahanta’s politi¬ 
cal nursery, the All Assam Students’ 
Union (AASU); and the letter of credit 
(LoC) scam is casting its shadow. 

AASU president Sarbananda 
Sonowal gives vent to the growing disil- 
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Bhrigu Phukan blasts his friend-tumed-foe 


Sunray: How Woidd you evaluate the peFformance of 
the Prafblla MahaiWa government? 

Bhriga Phukan: Thi^ tinw, when the AGP government 
qume to power again, the pet^le were thinking that it 
•would fulfil dieir hopes and aspiradcms. But the present 
^vetmtnent has done nothing for the people. 

If it ^tinues like this, the AOP's future is finished. It 
tw lost ail public sU(^rt in 18 inonths. 

^ Vlltnt’a gone wrong? 

At Bven after 12 ymi^ there is no political culture in the 
party. Tl^y wt only haidcerin| amr power and money. 
Peo|>le 

us if we itiduiga ln 
ti^tfweca^^ 
hiiUlKK, 

ftiaient Inwgb hhout 
aitd so if our 
sum btAavrag }ili» t^^^ 

Omtpess, the people 
hottbierateit. 

Q; Were you Buapended 
becwne you tried to 
fMdnt this out? 

A: Tlwre is no intertial 
the party, 
ques- . -. 

jieii ‘doe tarn, one 
-thi^v;riiai^';.the' 
oviW< 



scam, so the Centre must have toldhim dutt if he does not 
do what they tell him, his gowmiiOent will be in troubi& > 
So, he is just doing all this to keep bis seat. 

The Centre is taking full advantt^e of die iiKWpaMIity/ 
of the chief mioister. l^tsis a puppet governnient, and ^ 
Centre is doing what |t likes., 

Q: What about Mahanta’s prMiliam to the people? 

A: Exactly. He made so many promises and he has failed 
to keep even one. Why give pec^le false hope? 

Look at the way he is tackling the instirgenGy problem. 
Everyday some innocent youths are being kUl^; women 

are being ra^; ilhd so 
many people are being 
tortured, What is this? 

Q: Do you fed die 
government should 
take the first step? 

A: Yes. I had already giv* 
ea a suggestion to the 
chief minister to with^ 
draw the unified com¬ 
mand for one month 
only; tqipoint a three-four 
member peace comnnit- 
I tee and invite the insurg- 
Icnts for talks anywhere, 
I Assam, Delhi, London; 
I But the CM told me, 
* dieCentre is not agreeing! 


V A And r MsluiiiUi Is siso snti'*ft8Uoiwl« Mb tsok tislp 

fTMueiawiittw 

^peoptei tlM^ atuq>fm(M | pdfOtaiiraoe ofdie govern 


;Af|M<we dw deetions. Mr Mahanta was a diiferwit type 
biman, Alter he mtmeto power, he is quite diflbrdit. He is 
\;Aat»!nidkd^l^ amne bud eiemoits and he wmks on dieir 
InMie is nb difkatoce between him and the Cotn- 


leeit flipaiblu administrator. But this num doesn’t even 

w^ Widi MiiAntdai siiioe die uadeatAP^ 
iiaiSbii dgyui iiewdpyte dds suddencMie? . 

''''V'Ahyb^;''ttthi'pmimr-fMM«i;to -inye'cohqdecdy'' 
charigedito. Amf nty jpewmilBidiwisdua' is soote 

HlayQlved farttw tioC>. 


’ Q. ^hat atwnt die tea 

ISUlNWiw Mb tSOk llBlp condnvenQr? 

scam non-’'- 

jNjribtmi^e ofdie government. Tlwsetea 
nleiiren’t p^^ bucaiisqdn^ AqsporilAet^ 

ndsP. tlmy hmr, to save iheA Ines, 

because the govdittiwitt cuinot provi^ 

. Q* A^ dity'mAnwW^jhli^b^^ 

At H they a^ Mr Mahm^ is ^ inti- ' 

iidhmal because he had takmi help 

^Heddd? ■ ■( ■■ 
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lusionment in the ranks: "They have 
completed 18 months and if you demand 
a performance report, it will be a big 
zero. This government has no political 
will, no interest. They are just enjoying 
their lime in power. 

"These are the men who taught us. 
Mahanla created history as our leader. 
How can ihe> do this*’ We are giving a 
warning to the AGP now. If they do not 
listen to the voice of the people, they 
will face the consequences. We will 
reject them, nullify them." 

In much the same vein, Bhrigu 
Phukan says he is ready to burst the 
Mahanta bubble. "If things go on like 
this, there will definitely be a political 
crisis in Assam very soon. WeMl go to 
the people and if they want, the AGP 
will have to change its leader, or we'll 
form a new party." 

And if opposition from within the 
AGP household is vehement, the Oppo¬ 
sition Congress has also been quick to 
seize the opportunity to get back on its 
feet. Their one-point agenda: AGP- 
bashing. Says state Congress chief 
Tarun Gogoi: "This government hasn’t 
done anything and it won’t be able to do 
anything as it has no policy, except that 
of opportunism. So we are demanding 
President’s Rule in Assam." 




andicapped by history, injured by 
insurgency, crippled by corruption, 


The last few months have 
seen the metamorphosis of 
Mahanta: from a 
mild-mannered man averse 
to taking unpleasant 
decisions tea 
tough-talking politico not 
afraid to read the riot act 


and plagued by growing unpopularity, 
the AGP regime is desperate lo prove 
that offence is the best form of defence. 
Once the guns are silenced, and the 
blasts stopped, the grateful people of 
Assam will forgive them their follies. 
After all, the IILFA is the enemy. It is 
determined to secede, it is operating 
from neighbouring countries, ii is fund¬ 
ed and armed by foreign agencies, and it 
is mobilising international opinion 
against the Government of India. 

But that is just one side of the conflict 
coin. As Lt.-Gen Sawhney, 4 Corps com¬ 
mander and head of the operations 
group of the unified command, says: 
"The insurgency problem in Assam is so 
complex that it has to be tackled with 


real sensitivity. The role of the army is to 
put pressure on them and pave the way 
for a political solution." 

At the moment, that looks a distant 
prospect. "The present situation is lead¬ 
ing lo cynicism and despair," feels Hiren 
Gohain, a leading intellectual of Guwu- 
hati. "As long as there is serial frustra¬ 
tion and economic deprivation, only a 
temporary lull can be achieved, not per¬ 
manent peace." 

It is somewhat like a vicious cycle — 
no peace, no development; no develop¬ 
ment, no peace. In order to strike a balan¬ 
ce, lo achieve peace and progress, Praful- 
la Mahanta will have to act not just with 
vigour, but with vision. He, alongwith 
his friends in Delhi, will have to treat the 
As.sam problem from a long-term socio¬ 
economic perspective, not just a.s short¬ 
term crisis-management. 

For, intrinsically, Assam is not a land 
of extremes, and therefore, not of extre¬ 
me measures. It is a land of amity, not 
acrimony, where might is still not seen 
as right, where the ends aren’t really sup¬ 
posed to justify the means 

So, as the sun sets cm yet another 
November day in Assam, and security 
forces take up positions to ensure the pas¬ 
sing of a quiet night, this north-eastern 
state continues to pursue an elusive 
dream: peace. • 
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The probe into Rajiv Gandhi’s assassination could 
upset equations between the United Front, the 
Congress and the DMK 



The future of 
the Gujral 
government 
depends on 
how it handles 
the issue of 
conspirators 
in Rajiv 
Gandhi’s 
murder. 
Because some 
of them are 
friends of 
those in the 
government 
today 


N ot because of this," scoffed a senior minister in the I.K. 

Gujral government at a query \vhether he feared the 
government would fall after the interim Jain Commis¬ 
sion report was tabled in Parliament. "This govern¬ 
ment could collapse if Mulayam Singh Yadav slipped 
in the bathroom and broke his ankle; or if the Prime Minister mislaid his hearing- 
aid; or if the home minister forgot to wear his dentures. But we have nothing to 
fear from the Jain Commission." 

The levity could be premature. Maybe not immediately but when the final 
report of the Jain Commission is tabled in Parliament, sometime in February, 
heads will have to roll. Here’s why. 

The interim report of the Jain Commission, set up to probe the events and con¬ 
spiracy leading to the assassination of Rajiv Gandhi, will be tabled in Parlia¬ 
ment on the ‘first days of Parliament’s winter session’. Police investigations ^ 
and the trial in the court of the sessions judge in Madras and also the report of 
the Verma Commission investigating the lapses in security which led to Rajiv 
Gandhi beingblownupby a human bomb ata public meeting at Sripenimbudur, 
are evidences that the government already has. 

That there was a conspiracy to kill Rajiv Gandhi and that the Tamil terrorist 
group, the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE) had something to do with 
the assassination is well-known. That the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam 
(DMK). which was in power in Tamil Nadu between 1989 and 1991, helped 
the LTTE materially and morally, is also well-chronicled. (See Sunday 
6—12 October, 1996). 

All this is what the interim report of the commission contains about the 
events leading up to the assassination. It is the second part, which concerns the 
conspiracy to kill the foriner Indian Prime Minister, which is the hot potato. 

The future of the Gujral government depends on how it handles the issue of con¬ 
spirators in Rajiv Gandhi’s murder. Because some of them are friends of those 
in the government today. 

When the commission was set up and given its term of references, it was 
understood that Justice Milap Chand Jain would take time to submit his fin- ^ 
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Political mileage 

That is what the BJP stands to gain out of the Jain Commission report 


F irst, they pulled off the UP crisis from failure to a 
feather in their cap. Now the Jain Commission 
report that spells doom for other parties seems to 
have given the BJP another shot in the arm. 

The BJP, these,days,.is a party high on crises. The 
excitement and frenzied activity in the party only confir¬ 
ms this. And this lime, for the winter session of Parlia¬ 
ment, BJP leaders have jots to look forward to. 

The tabling of the interim report of Justice M.C. Jain 
about the circumstances leading td the assassination of 
Riyiy Gapdhi has given the BJP an issue diey were so 
despmtejy looking for. And this time it has come serv¬ 
ed on a platter. 

The iSiP will make ft a poiiit toembarrass the govern¬ 
ment. They are already prepared for the government’s 
defence that it is just an interim report. 'The findings do 
not change in an interim ca final report," says BJP 
spokesperson Yadiwant Sirdia. The young brigade of 
die BJP is idl set to rock Parliament. And wtdt veterans 
like Pramod Mah^an, Su^ima $wanu and Uma Bharti, 
there will be no dearth of uncorhfortable questions and 
tite right kind of noises and reitd loud ones this time. 

Senior leaders view dusdifFereiUly. "Weareinteiestr 
ed in facts. Hie security of the nation is of uftnost 
importance. How can dw BJP compromise on that?” 
says BJP vice-president K.R. Ktelkani. "It’s the truth 
and nothing but the truth that the BJP is interested in." 

But critics read more into this self^ifgjneous stimd of 
the psity on the lain Commission. 

While Atal Behari Vajpayee made statements in the 
press earlier, for a probe into DMK chief M. Karunani- 
dhi’s links with the LTTE, he later denied it. "I refuse to 
comment on dw Jain Commission, I don’t wantmy sta- 
tentents to be twiiaed out of context as it has hqipened 
inthepasi,"heaakl. 

The DMK couM be afuture ally ctf the BJP. And fora 
party laepariiqi to.ft^ the government, alienating 
potential friends could be difficult 
"The BJP’s stand wilt bq indepen¬ 
dent of all such considerations," says 
Yashwant Sinha. "We iue asking for 
the Jain Commission repent in the 
light of these findings, dtat’s aU.” 

The BJP seems to have made ddi* 
berate and conscious effcntilo not. 
mention die DMK but has demuicled 
the guilty in the imxHt be puniilKid. 
nevertheless. It has its stniagy weH 
wenked ««—to . ffillce 
the most om of an 



The tabling of the interim 
report of Justice M.C. Jain 
about the circumstances 
leading to the 
assassination of Rajiv 
Gandhi has given the BJP an 
issue they were so 
desperately looking for 


‘unstable and corrupt* govCroroeitt (if lain Comnds- 
skm does not vrorfc, there's BetforsX If the Confess 
also pushes for the oustdr of the DMK, it ooutd well 
inean a disaster for the Up ghvaninuMt. 

At BJP will be 

only mo ptemted m siep in;^ b^ a 

i Yirnhwaht Sitdia. "While 

;lmm ':bh';:fmsii :<dec-.; 
-'keqpimt' dte' 

"imihd wB.:imiv''iB!id.-d|ii^ 

{pbasibURy of thd iM^. 
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dings. For various reasons, including the 
delay in the court appearance of the 
chief of the Special Investigation Team 
(SIT)—set up to catch and charge-sheet 
the executioners — the judge decided to 
hold back the report on the conspiracy, 
international and domestic. 

However, considerable spadework 
on this has now been done. Here is what 
the commission has found so far on the 
conspiracy which Rajiv Gandhi became 
a victim of: 

■ Local support to the LTTE 

■ The international conspiracy to 
kill Rajiv Gandhi which was plott¬ 
ed by elements other than the 
LTTE 

■ Intelligence agencies which 
had foreknowledge that Gandhi 
would be killed but didn’t tell 
anyone 

Individuals involved in these three 
operations caused Rajiv Gandhi to die. 

The locals and the LTTE 


What the Interim report deals 
with: 7'he LTTE could have done noth¬ 
ing without l(Kal support. The commis¬ 
sion lakes into account two phases ol 
LTTE's operations. The first, when Indi - j 
a's foreign policy favoured constructive 
intervention into the affairs of Sri Lanka 
and helped the LTTE set up bases and 
camps. During this phase, the reptm 
says, the government’s actions were con¬ 
sistent with public and political opinion 
which wanted Indiato aggressively inter¬ 
vene on behalf of the Tamils. 

However, the commission treats the 
signing of the Indo-Sri Lanka Accord as 
the benchmark. Helping the LTTE after 
it reneged on the accord and turned on 
the Indian Peace Keeping Forces (IPKF) 
became an anti-national act. 

On this basis, V.P. Singh, then Prime 
Minister, acted against India’s interests 
when he sent a message to the chief mini¬ 
ster of Tamil Nadu, M. Karunanidhi, 
that he should feel free to offer medical 
services to Tamil freedom fighters who 
were injured in the conflict with the 
IPKF. 

In other words, the IPKF was fighting 
the LTTE which was coming back to 
India, getting medical help and going 
back to once again engage the IPKF. M. 
Karunanidhi also encouraged the cadres 



ol the DMK to hold back flag demonstra¬ 
tions against the IPKF when it returned 
from Sri Lanka. On the basis of inci¬ 
dents like this, the Jain Commission 
holds V.R Singh rcstxmsible for the 
LTTE's continued presence in Tamil 
Nadu, which finally led to Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi's murder. 

What the final report says: There is 
evidence, including names of such 
DMK MLAs as Subbulakshini Jagadee- 
san, that they continued to help the 
LT'TE well after the organisation had 
been pro.scribed and actually helped to 
organise the killing. To that extent, 
Tamil chauvinist bodies consisting of 



V.P. Singh had sent a 
message to M. 
Karunanidhi, that he 
should feel free to offer 
medical services to Tamil 
freedom fighters who 
were injured in the 
conflict with the IPKF 


Prsmadasa (rUht): 
actively 

collslmrstsd with 
th# LTTE (sbovs) In 
getting ths IPKF out 


the DMK and the Dravida Ka/hagaiu 
(DK) are guilty of murder as the L ITE.. 

The commission also finds the role «)f 
the security agencies pu//ling, specifi¬ 
cally, the SIT. According to the report, 
the vSIT selectively left out charge- 
sheeting many susjx'cts. a fact which 
came out when the Jain Commission 
was holding hearings. 

For instance, while the Sl f interrogat¬ 
ed Sivarasan, one of the main accused, 
the others it could nah were only third 
rung level operators of the terrorist 
group. Gundu Santhan in Madras and 
Kittu (Krishnakumar) in London died 
before they could he examined. 

The commission has heard that 
Giindu Santhan was a close friend of | 
Subbulakshmi Jagadeesan and was j 
actually operating a wireless from Jag- 
deesan’s residence, just before Rajiv 
Gandhi's assassination. 

Did other international 
agencies have 
anything to do with the 
killing? 

What th* Intorim raport Mys: 

Most certainly, the report mentions the 
role of President Premadasa, who was 








first the Prime Minister of Sri Lanka and then the Presi¬ 
dent. Prernadasa made no secret of the fact that he wanted 
the IPKF out of Sri Lanka as soon as possible and 
actively collaborated with the LTTE in 

getting the IPKF' out, including providing the LTTE arms 
to fight the IPKF. 

Could arms provided by Prernadasa (who was killed, iro¬ 
nically, in an explosion, by an LTTE supporter who strapp¬ 
ed himself with explosives on a bicycle and blew himself 
up during a May Day rally) have been used to kill Rajiv 
Gandhi 

What the final report says: The final report tries to 
build the case that though it was the LTTE which had the 
maximum motivation in getting Rajiv Gandhi killed, ensu¬ 
ring he never came back as Prime Minister, there were 
others for whom this plan suited admirably. 

One set of people were the extremists. The commission 
has evidence that there was a definite link between the 
Sikh militants and the LTTE, who worked in tandem, both 
in terms of technology and funding. 

Hut in addition there is more, much more potent informa¬ 
tion in the final report. This relates to the affairs of the 
Bank of Credit and Commerce International (BCCl), the 


mission has found, recording the conversations between 
the LTTE and someone whose identity they’re still trying 
to ascertain. 

The intercepts show the LTTE talking to someone and 
bargaining with them about the hardware and the price for 
the ‘operation’. Apparently, there were many forces.which 
wanted Gandhi dead, but the LTTE elected to do the Job— 
and others agreed to fund the project letting the LTTE car¬ 
ry it out because it was the most competent among them to 
doit. 

Did intelligence agencies know 
Gandhi was going to be killed? 


What thm Int^riin report says: It is incomplete 
because the SIT has put off appearing before the Jain 
Commission, 

There is much that is puzzling about the SIT Apart from 
not being able to shed any light on the role of those already 
dead (LTTE’s intelligence chief Pottu Ammaii and for¬ 
mer military commander, Kittu) the commission is not 



In March 1991, the commission has 
evidence,that sources somewhere in 
the Middie-East had f iied reports to 
theinteiiigence Bureau that someone 
was trying to get Rajiv Gandhi kiiied. 

Yasser Arafat had toid Chandra Shekhar 
that Gandhi faced a threat to his life 



bank which went broke and was investigated, among 
others, by US Senator John Kerry, heading a Senate sub¬ 
committee on the crash of the BCCl. 

In particular, the Kerry report investigated the strange 
case of Eamie Miller, who bankrolled several dubious pro¬ 
jects in the Gulf countries and had an India connection. 

It was Miller who was reported to have acted as 
money laundercr in the Lakhubhai Pathak case. Sounds 
lamiliar. Lakhubhai Pathak, a Britain-based businessman 
claimed he paid bribes through ginlman Chandra Swami to 
get favours irom politicians. Upon investigation it was 
found that a businessman called Earnic Miller who had an 
account in BCCl laundered this money. 

The Kerry committee has found that Miller was quite a 
spender: money from his account was also found to have 
been diverted to the LTTE. 

What does this mean? That there were some people, 
including Adnan Khashoggi and Chandra Swami, who 
might have been interested in seeing Rajiv Gandhi out of 
reckoning. The commission has evidence from Arif 
Mohammad Khan, former minister and onceaclose associ¬ 
ate of Chandra Swami, that he’d read about a person the 
Scotland Yard had arrested in London. Upon interroga¬ 
tion, this person claimed Chandra Swami had contacted 
him to a.sk if he’d be intere.sted in getting Rajiv Gandhi 
out of the way. However that agreement didn’t work out. 

Thi.s is buttres.sed by wirele.ss intercepts which the corn- 


sure how much the SIT is holding back. 

For instance, in March 1991, the commission hasevid- 
ence.that sources somewhere in the Middle-East had filed 
reports to the Intelligence Bureau that someone was trying 
to get Rajiv Gandhi killed. Yasser Arafat had told Chandra 
Shekhar that Gandhi faced a threat to his life 

This was not information from LTTE sources but other 
terrorisi groups in the world. But the Indian intelligence 
agencies either didn't take this seriously enough or were 
deliberately negligent; which makes them part of the inter¬ 
national conspiracy. 

What thafinal raport says: The commission has noth¬ 
ing specific. But is trying to find out how much more the 
intelligence agencies knew. Were the SIT's investigations 
limited by their tenns of reference? Or did they deliberate¬ 
ly not complete the picture, painted before the Jain Com 
mission?Was it a cover-up on the part of the SIT or merely 
failure to investigate? 

There is other kinds of evidence the commission has: 
The SIT’s efforts to close the commission down, for instan¬ 
ce. Its failure to back up the commission’s findings that 
there were many common elements between the Padmana- 
bha case and the Rajiv Gandhi case also shows extraordina¬ 
ry lack of evidence-collecting skills. Is it just that, or some¬ 
thing more sinister? 
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UnltMl Fhmt: can tt weather th* storm? 



The UF is defensive; the Congress is in two minds; and the BJP 
looks aggressive. The Jain Commission report threatens to trigger a 

in it, which the government should take 
into account." 

But unlike Sitaram Kesri, the United 
Front does not need the services of Pra- 
nab Mukheijcc to point out the obvious. 
It had already begun Operation Damage 
Control. 

It is clear that once the report is 
tabled, the Dravida Munnetra Kazh- 
agam (DMK) would have to withdraw 
from the government. The Congress has 
no choice but to make it is demand. 
Although, it has bought time by claim¬ 
ing that the newspaper reports are not 
quite the real thing, ("I cannot react until 
I see the report," says Kesri), it won’t 
have this option open once the report is 
tabled in Parliament. 

In fact, in a blatant attempt to be more 
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H istory will remember the 
Jain Commission report, not 
for its findings on the Rajiv 
Gandhi as.sassination, but 
rather for its effect on the 
I.K. Gujral government. M. Karunani- 
dhi called it ’old wine in a new bottle’. 
The Tamil Nadu chief minister may not 
be original; but he has a pofnt. There is 
nothing new in the Jain Commission 
report. Everyone knows who killed 
Rajiv Gandhi. 

Karunanidhi’s remark was immedia¬ 
tely countered by Congressman Pranab 
Mukheijee. "If whatever has appeared 
in the newspapers is correct, then it can¬ 
not be said that the report is ‘old wine in 
a new bottle’," he said at a press briefing. 
Adding, "There arc serious implications 


political turmoil 



SttaiamKaari: "leamwtrMel 
until I aaa tha raporl” 
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the fallout of the Jain Commission report 


Congm vs United Front 


.It 


are concertied^ ttie UF wilt not coiiai^e if the 20 
MHtrohQ PMK are rumours that 


b^lns usihQ the Cattviery waters issue as a 
face-saving excuse. That way the UF can continue as 
before without the Congreseioining in. But if the 

It, other 

-rbiihber Left parties, the 



After Utter Pndeehi^^^t^^ BJp claimed that Gongress 

gtewMfhrheht at the Centre^lf 1^^ 
su^it Mtee .telh Uommtesto^^^^^ 
G^esspresid^gaashedsbch hnnoursby 

theUF goveromete h he wae i^ 


Then, in orter to avoid a mid-terin pottvte^^^ 


For its part, tlte BJP has noprobtem in aUying with the 
OMK.‘As ter as we aia concern^, th^ 
poiiticai untouchables,^ said party sp^ 
YashwantSinha. 


tel» a tetetd on tee dfWiC. However; there were others 
te Pw pahh^ wite wanted him tod 


be tebied, things got out of hand. After this, Kesri had 
no cholcebtttto joinint^ 


DMKvsTMC 


The DMK says it has paid for paellih^ Kwas 
dismissed by Chandm Shelter for hiviite^M 
the LTTE and the TOmfte yoted mMundteobr ifl 

l»i 



Cteatlyi tee peopie of Tamtt tladu havetorgiventhe 
government,;endorsesttesline.Mtt^^ 



relationship, conteiue to e)^. C«t the THC afford to 
condone this Indefinitely? • 
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loyal than Arjun Singh (acc 10, Janpaih 
loyalist). Vijaya Bhaskara Reddy could¬ 
n’t even wail for the report to be tabled 
before he demanded: If Karunanidhi’s 
name is mentioned (in the report), then 
we cannot continue to suppon this 
government. 

As far as the numbers arc concerned, 
the government will not fall if 20 MPs 
from the DMK withdraw. The real 
danger, of course, is from the Congress 
which will have little option but to threa¬ 
ten the government, if the DMK docs 
not quit. "Let the DMK withdraw sup¬ 
port if it wants to," said Sharad Pawar on 
the eve of the party’s CWC meeting. 
"We want the report tabled. That’s been 


understands that. 

^ This was a brilliant move and someth¬ 
ing that the BJP had not foreseen. Just a 
few hours before Gupta made this state¬ 
ment, the BJP spokesperson Yashwant 
Sinha had announced that since the inter¬ 
im report would be included in the final 
report, the Congress should not tr> to 
delay matters by insisting on wailing for 
the final report. And Sirha thought he 
had checkmated the Congress’ next 
move. 

Nor quite as it turned out. 

B ut the BJP need not worry. Ironical¬ 
ly, it is the only party that will gain 
from the fallout of the Jain Commission 


dal for him to remain with the Janata Dal 
in Bihar after alienating I aJoo Yadav/' 
points out an MP from Bihar. 

So the BJP can muster up the num¬ 
bers; and unlike the UF, it even has an 
acceptable prime ministerial candidate 
in the form of Atal Bchari Vajpayee. 

Which throws up a very important 
question for the Congress: Is appeasing 
Sonia Gandhi and taking a rigid stand on 
the Jain Commission more important or 
is keeping the BJP out of power? 

"1 don’t see why the Congress is .soagi- 
tilled about the DMK," says a United 
Front MP from the south. "After all, it 
has kept on R.K. Dhawan even after the 
Thakkar Commission pointed ‘the 



Will the 
Congress use 
the Jain 
Commission 
report as an 
excuse to 
withdraw 
support? Or will 
the United Front 
appease it hy 
ensuring that 
the DMK 
withdraws from 
the 

government? 
And will the BJP 
let the two sort 
this out between 
them? 


our demand all along," he added. 

Informally, United Front sources 
have assured Kesri that the DMK will 
withdraw even before the winter session 
of Parliament begins. Only, it will use 
the Cauvery Water issue as a face¬ 
saving excuse. 

In order to buy more time, home mini¬ 
ster Indrajit Gupta has stated that M.C. 
Jain would have to do more than just pre¬ 
sent the interim report. He would also 
have to substantiate his findings on the 
floor of the Hou.se. And if he needs more 
time, then of course, the government 


report. Unlike the Congress, it doesn’t 
have a problem with allying with the 
DMK. In fact, the party is at great pains 
to distinguish between its demand to 
table the report and the contents of the 
report. 

Again, the AGP has already had an 
alliance with the BJP in the past. And for 
the TDP, the BJP would be a lesser evil 
than the Congress. Even certain sections 
of the Janata Dal, such as Deve Gowda 
and Ram Vilas Paswan, feel that way. In 
fact, Paswan has already initiated talks 
with the Samata Party. "It would be suici- 


necdle of su.spicion’ at him," he said. 
.Adding. "In fact, he is now a member of 
the party’s disciplinary action commit¬ 
tee." Again, this is something that the 
BJP has also pointed out. 

More to the point, what would the 
Congress gain by withdrawing support 
at this juncture? Althoug i, Kesri is quite 
happy with status quo, he is not immune 
to the level of dissatisfaction in the Con¬ 
gress. And after the fiasco in Uttar 
Pradesh, he look off his blinkers and tri¬ 
ed to establish contact with his MPs. 

"Did they want to join the govem- 
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mcnl?” he asked via one of his trusted 
aides. 

The answer varied. But most agreed 
that since only 10-15 of Kesri’s blue- 
eyed boys would gel the job, they would 
rather not. At the same time, they were 
also not too pleased with the current 
situation where they were neither sup¬ 
porting the government, nor opposing it. 
Instead, they preferred to sit in the Oppo¬ 
sition. This was not quite what Kesri 
wanted to hear. 

At the party’s working committee on 
9 November, Ghulam Nabi Azad, 
Jitendra Prasada, Ahmad Patel and 
Aijun Singh brought this up. "We arc los¬ 
ing credibility with the party workers, if 
we carry on like this" said Azad. 

However, the devil can quote the 
scriptures when it suits him. Kesri foxed 
them all by playing the stability card. "I 
would rather die than do anything that 


HKarunanidhi’s 
ORIK does not withdraw 
support to the UF, the 
Congress will have little 
option hut to threaten 
the govommont. lot the 
DMK withdraw support if 
It wants to," says Sharad 
Pawar"Wewantthe 
report tahled” 



<1 n if 



would help the BJP and the RSS," he 
said. No one present dared mention 
Uttar Pradesh. 

Besides, other Congressmen are not 



so rigid. One of the lessons of Uttar 
Pradesh is that the RJP is no longer an 
untouchable. However, they would only 
lake this drastic step if the only other 
option is a mid-term poll. 

So in the end, the ball is back in Kes¬ 
ri’s Purana Quila Road front-lawn. Will 
he use the Jain Commission report as an 
excuse to withdraw support? Or will the 
United Front appease him by ensuring 
that the DMK withdraws from the 
government? More to the point, will the 
BJP let the two sort this out between 
them? 

"The Jain Commission report is not a 
question of private understanding bet¬ 
ween the Congress and the United 
Front," said BJP vice-president, K.R. 
Malkani. "It is a matter of national inter¬ 
est," he added. 

The BJP as conscience-keeper? 
That’s a new one. But again, it’s not the 
only party that is busy putting on a mask 
for the coming session of Parliament. • 
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Dark deals 


The coal supply scandal unearthed by the Bihar power minister might surpass 

the fodder scam financially 



uch has been written 
about the Rs 
1,500-crore fodder 
scam. But the coal supp¬ 
ly scandal is now set to 
overshadow all other scams unearthed 
in Bihar so far. Delected by the state 
power minister, Brij Bihari Prasad, the 
scam had been going on since 1993. The 
Coal India Limited has been accused by 
the minister of defrauding the Bihar 
Slate Electricity Board of crores of 
rupees by supplying inferior coal, forc¬ 
ing most thermal p.)wer plants on the 
verge of closure. 

According to the minister, with the 
BSEB losing Rs 2 crore daily since 
1993, the scam involves Rs 6,200 crore, 
approximately. The CIL, he said, had 
been supplying the BSEB ‘G’ grade coal 
I_____ 
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With tke BSEB losing Rs 2 
crore daily since 1993, the 
scam is to the tune of Rs 


5,209 crore. The CIL 



and even stone chips, instead of the 
required grade coal. 

The BSEB has three major thermal 
power units, namely the Kami, Barauni 


and Patralu, with capacities of 220 MW, 
310 MW and 770 MW respectively. At a 
fixed rale of Rs 750 t>cr tonne of grade 
‘D' c(nil Ohe grade ‘G’ coal is priced at 
Rs 150 per lonne), the board purchases 
about 3.2 lakh tonnes of coal from the 
CIL every month. "Due to the bad quali¬ 
ty ofeoai received from the CIL," said 
Prasad, "most of the thermal power 
plants have been running at less than 10 
per cent plant load factor." 

The power minister told Sunday that 
the monthly consumption of coal by the 
three major thermal units had shot up 
owing to the bad quality of coal. While 
the Kanti thermal power station consum¬ 
ed 50,0(X) MT and Barauni another 
70.(XX) MT, the Patralu unit u.sed close 
to 2 lakh MT every month. 

"The entire scam," said Prasad, "was 
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unearthed at the Muzaffarpur railway 
rake.” He stumbled upon a rake filled 
with stone chips instead of coal. ’’Des¬ 
pite protests from the railway authori¬ 
ties, 1 detained the rakes for over three 
months as samples had been sent for 
tests," said Prasad. 

Since the CIL insisted that the tests 
should be carried out at its own laborato¬ 
ry, the matter was taken up with the 
power ministry. It was decided that the 
tests would be carried out at tlic Central 
Power Research Institute in Bangalore. 
The samples taken from the rake were 
checked in the presence of the represen¬ 
tatives of the BSEB, the Eastern C?oal- 
fields Limited — a CIL siibsidiai*)' — 
and a member of the Central Electricity 
Authority. 

The samples collected by the BSEB 
and CIL were kept under tight security 
and tested separately at Bangalore bet¬ 
ween 22 and 31 October this year and 
the report was sent to the secretary (coor¬ 
dination), Cabinet secretariat. New 
Delhi, 3 November. 

T he report made startling revelations. 

"As per the lest results, the weighted 
average useful heat value of coal works 
out to 733 kilocalories per kg." It further 
states that "the grade ‘D’ coal as indicat¬ 
ed in BSEB agreement of 1985 should 
have minimum UHV of 4,200 kcal/kg". 

"This shows clearly," said Prasad, 
"that not even the lowest grade of coal 
was being supplied by the CIL to the 
BSEB thermal plants." Prasad also said 
that the CIL had been paid Rs 8,640 


Muzaffarpur (Kanti) and Barauni ther¬ 
mal power stations". "The actual loss suf¬ 
fered is being calculated by the BSEB," 
he added. 

The power minister suspected that 
though the sample of coal had been tak¬ 
en from a rake meant to be sent off to the 
Muzaffarpur thennal power station, the 
"same inferior quality coal or rather 
stone chips might have been supplied to 
the other units also". 

T he contract to supply grade ‘D’ coal 
to the thermal power stations had 
been formali.sed in 1985 between the 
coal minisiiy and the BSEB. When this 
breach of contract came to light, it was 
only after the intervention of the Prime 
Minister’s Office that the matter was 
handed over to the CEA for conducting 
proper tests. 

As the report states, "the CEA sample 
is still available with CEA as referee 


"Due to the bad 
qualify of coal 
received fixmi the 
most of the 
thermal |x»u«f 
plants have been 
running at less 

plant load factor," 
saidBryBlhari 
Prasad 


crore in the last three years "for very 
bud quality of coal". He remarked that 
the "involvement of the coal mafia can¬ 
not be ruled out". 

"The recent breakdown of the Muzaf¬ 
farpur and Barauni thermal power sta¬ 
tions could have been due to the low 
quality of coal supplied to the units," 
said Prasad. 

While the BSEB as well as the CIL 
authorities have maintained a studied 
silence, the power minister of the Rabri 
Devi government has threatened to sue 
the CIL if it did not pay damages. "After 
all, the difference in the two types of 
coal is huge," he pointed out. 

Claiming refund of the money paid to 
the CIL, ft-asad insisted that the CIL 
must compensate for "ruining both the 


sample, if and when required". 
However, the results of the test carried 
out for the Kanti power station coal sam¬ 
ple have been accepted by both the 
BSEB and the ECL. 

Prasad said that the stale government 
was giving priority to repair and renova¬ 
tion of all the existing thermal power 
plants. Installation of new power plants 
is also being considered. 

The Centre has decided to provide Rs 
595 crore for renovation of the three 
major plants of the BSEB. Of the 
amount, Rs 120 crore and Rs 200 crore 
will be given for the Muzaffarpur and 
Barauni plants respectively, while Rs 
275 crore will go to the largest plant, the 
Patratu thermal power station. • 
MmvmIZMr/Mnm 
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Politics of 
pardon 

The Punjab government seeks clemency for Akal Takht jathedar 

Bhai Ranjit Singh 

A kal Takht, the highest tern- her, 19%, after spending nearly 13 years With the BJP brokering a truce bet- 

poral and spiritual seat of inTihar Jail. ween the Akalis and the Nirankaris and 

authority for the Sikhs, is The Shiromani Gurdwara Praban- Baba Hardev Singh, the present head of 
again in the midst of a con- dhak Committee and the Akali Dal- the Nirankari sect, pardoning Kanjh 
tioversy. Bhai Ranjit Bharatiya Janata Party government took Singh for the murder of his father, Baba 
Singh, the present jathedar, was to sur- up his case with the President, the Prime Curbachan Singh, things might go in his 
render on 29 October with the cancella- Minister and the home minister. They favour. 

tionofhis bail by the additional sessions submitted a "mercy peitition" praying The Baba said that the sect had no 
anddistrictjudge,M.A.Khan,onl8C)ct- for his pardon. .Also, Sikhs the world objection to the President granting a par- 
ober. However, he refused to surrender over urged the Panth to defend him. don as it would bring peace and tranquil- 

or resign. ’ There are reports that the Union home lity not only to Punjab but to the whole 

Singh, the prime accused in the kill- ministry is seriously considering the country, 
ing of Nirankari chief Baba Gurbachan petition along with good conduct However, Ranjit Singh was 
Singh in April 1980, was released on reports from the state government as unmoved. "The Nirankari chief s state- 
bail by the Supreme Court on 12 Octo- well as Tihar Jail authorities. ment has no relevance and means noth- 
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ing lo me,” he said. The hukamnama 
(edict) issued by the Akal Takht in 1978, 
forbidding any social relationship with 
the Nirankaris, was still operative. 

Singh wondered as to how his pica to 
shift his trial was turned down while the 
ca.se of the Nirankaris (after the 1978 
clash at Amritsar on Baisakhi in which 
13 people of the Akhand Kirtani Jatha 
were killed) was shifted from Punjab to 
Karnal in Haryana. Further, ail the 63 
accused Nirankaris were acquitted after 
a year in jail, whereas he had to spend 
nearly 13 years in cusKxly. ’The fight 
against the Nirankaris will continue. 
1'hat has nothing to do with militancy in 
Punjab," he as.scrled. 

Ptior lo his arrest, the jathedar had 
been staying in the Golden Temple com¬ 
plex, ostensibly with the knowledge and 
consent of the SGPC and the Akali 
leadership. He also had a "protective 
security cover of the Babbars," accord¬ 
ing lo sources. 

In the wake of some differences bet¬ 
ween the Babbars and the members of 
the Akhand Kirtani Jatha which had mar¬ 
ched lo protest against holding of the 
Nirankari Sammelan at Amritsar in 
April 1978 on the one hand and the fol¬ 
lowers of the late Jarnail Singh 
Bhindranwalc on the other, Ranjit Singh 
was whisked away from the S(!iPC.^ rest 
house lo New Delhi. His arrest there was 
interpreted by some as a calculated 
move lo keep him in "safe cusiixJy 

Obviously, the mercy petition has 
been filed with the knowledge of the 
jathedar, who denies having pctiiioned 
for commuting his sentence following 
cancellation of his bail. 

In contrast, after the acquittal of the 
63 Nirankaris, the then Akali govern¬ 
ment led by the present chief minister, 
Parkash Singh Budal, filed an appeal in 
the High Court against the judgement. 
Later, the Congress government headed 
by the late Darbara Singh withdrew the 
appeal. 

No wonder, the same Akali leader¬ 
ship has now petitioned the President for 
clemency. Its stand is based on the tradi¬ 
tional belief that the Akal Takhi, establi¬ 
shed by Guru Hargobind (1606-1644), 
has immunity vis-a-vis the Indian state. 

But critics point out that the Guru him¬ 
self, when summoned by Mughal Empe¬ 
ror Jahangir, had presented himself 
before him and gone to Gwalior jail 
where he remained till his innocence 
was proved. • 
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HE REBEL’S 


Why blame 
her? If you 
are Che Guevara’s 
daughter, if you arc asked 
to comment on his 
iconisation, and finally, if 
you are ‘iconised’ 
yourself, you do what 
comes most naturally to 
you. Aleida did; she 
spoke, as expected, 
psycho-doctrinal stuff: 

‘To be a gotxl 
revolutionary, you have 
to be a good romantic’, 
‘...there will be some 
social changes, but we 
will move towards an 
equal society’. Now, to 
! mo.st Indian 
‘Left-sceptics’, all this 
might sound more like 
psycho-babble. That’s 
beside the point. But 
I where she slipped into 
i fantasy was when she said 
if there are people in the 
world who can make their 
dreams work, they are the 
Cuban people. 

‘Patriotism’ probably 



JyaU Bmu CTMto AMda^tth a C3w portratt In the 
background: lovolHtlonary ganaa 


got the letter of 
‘Perspective’. But then, 
as she says, one has to go 
on dreaming. It’s just that 
they don’t always come 


true. Of course, the 
Bengal communists 
would never let her 
believe so—for their 
own sake. 


Beastly 

THANKS 


When it 
comes to 
animals, how can Maneka 
Gandhi be not involved. 
It’s a kahootar (pigeon) 
this time—acelluloid 
one—that has set her on 
the warpath. Maneka has 
taken serious exception to 
a song from Raj Kumar 
Kohli’s latest 
yet-to-be-released film 
Qahar. The song, DU 
Junglee Kahootar, shows 
a kabootaf with its legs 
tied. 

Maneka is all charged 
up. She wants the song 
scrapped. Kohli, 
predictably, is wild. 

"What does .she expect me 
to do," he fumed. "Fly in 
place of the kabootarT 

That, under the 
circumstances, is a valid 
question. And if you think 
that animals are touched 
by Maneka’s concern, 
well, they have decided to 


Shooting 

THE 

DIRECTOR 

From 

■HiHI award-win¬ 
ning director to subject of 
documentary. It must be 
fun being Goutam Gho.se, 
ample rea.son to be 
thrilled about this 
role-reversal. 

Coming back to the 
documentary—a 
50-minute capsule 
produced by Mayur 
Communications Sy.stem 
and written and edited by 


AmarRoy—it’ll be 
some sort of a 
bUdungsroman taking a 
look at the director’s 
childhood, his formative 
years, the multifaceted 
interests and how he 
slowly developed into a 
‘thinking’, serious 
filmmaker. Roy doesn’t 
leave it at that. In between 
clips from masterpieces, 
he gets people like 
Na.seeruddin Shah, 
Shabana Azmi, Mithun 
Chakravorty and Mrinal 
Sen to talk about Ghose’s 
contribution to Indian 
cinema. 

Going by today’s stuff 
it isn’t much. But that 


shouldn’t bother the be Goutam Ghose. After 

maker of Paar, Patang all, the Vittorio De Sica 

and Padma Nadir Majhi. doesn’t come eveiyone’s 
He knows what it takes to way. 
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Manefca: wot worth It? 

‘reciprocate’. At a public 
function, when she 
protested to a guest about 
his caged monkey, the 
not-too-amused simian 
slapped her back. 

The world, even of the 
animal kind, sure is 
ungrateful. 


’ For the 

: RIGHT 
REASONS 

Another 
‘thinking’ 
personality, this time 
from the Fourth Estate. 
Ruchira Gupta—who’s 
: now with the BBC after a 
. long stint with r/te 
Telegrtyjh —-hopes that 
. her work is remembered 
more for what it says than 
for herself. That is, unlike 
Ae forgotten street-lads 
in Mira Nair’s 5a/a<im 
‘ Bombay, 


Destination india 


What if the 
Queen had 
curled her lips? William 
Hague is clearly 
dreaming an Indian 
winter. And it’s got 
nothing to do with politics 
(of ‘apology’?) or 
protocol. The Tory boss, 
who’ll tie the knot 
with fiancee Ffion 
Jenkins on 19 December, 
plans to honeymoon in 
the marbled luxury of 
Udaipur’s Lake Palace 
Hotel, right on the blue 
waters of the Pichola. 

After the ceremony in 
the chapel inside the 
House of Commons, the 
couple will fly to Delhi 
two days before 
Christmas and then travel 
to Udaipur, spending 
three nights in one of the 
hotel’s four 
3()0-pound-a-night 
historical suites. 

But why Lake Palace? 
Maybe, he had heard that 
once Vivien Leigh was 


here, too. Quite possible. 
For 36-year-old Hague, 
who’s the first 
Conservative leader to get 


married while in office 
and also the first to have 
his honeymoon in India, 
is a romantic of sorts. One 
of his interests happens to 
be transcendental 
meditation. 






Gupta needn’t worry. 
At least, not after she has 
won the Emmy for best 
investigative journalism, 
America’s highest 
television honour for her 
film Selling Of Innocents 
made specially for the 
Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

Filming the movie 
wasn’t easy—being 
stalked by the Nepali 
mafia and Bombay’s 
pimps is not exactly 
pleasant. But in the end, 
it’s the cause that matters. 

And the award? It Just 
came along with the job. 
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I t used to be a place bustling with 
activity. Huge wooden vessels 
loaded with textiles, ivory and spi¬ 
ces constantly moved in and out of 
the Bey pore Port. They sailed 
over oceans, reaching distant shores to 
sell their ware and came back richer, 
every time. 

But all that's history — to be found in 
the pages of travelogues left by Vasco- 
de-Gama and Ibn Battutta. The last uru 
— as this sailing vessel is called in 
Kerala — has .sailed out of Beypore 
Port, barely ten kilometres from Koz¬ 
hikode (formerly known as Calicut). 
Today, Vaypura Nadu, the port's shi¬ 
pyard, wears a deserted look. 

Only about two decades back, about 
20 unis were being turned out annually 
from the shipyard. Two thousand carpen¬ 
ters and skilled labourers were part of 
the boat-making industry. But the year 
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An 1800-year-old 
boat-making industry in 
Kerala is inching its way 
towards oblivion 

1980 saw the beginning of a decade- 
long labour problem. 

Prolonged agitations compelled the 
entrepreneurs to search for new hori¬ 
zons and some of them sunk their 
anchors in other lands. The shipyard reo¬ 
pened in 1989, but never quite regained 
its halcyon days. And there were other 
problems as well — lack of sufficient 
wood, competition from big cargo ships 
and cheaper vessels. Besides, many of 
the carpenters landed jobs in Arabian 
countries. 


The lure of the petro-dollar was too 
much to resist. Skilled labourers ^d car¬ 
penters left for West Asian countries in 
droves, where they would be building 
vessels for their Arab employers. 
Recently, a 60-mcmber team of experts 
were recruited from Beypore, for con¬ 
structing floating hotels in Kuwait. 

E.P. Si vasankaran, who recently help¬ 
ed build an uru for a merchant in Qatar 
as its chief carpenter, says that a new ini¬ 
tiative is inevitable to bring back the past 
glory of Beypore. "But there is no easy 
way to reach that goal," he added. 

I ndeed, breathing new life into this 
dead industry, given the kind of infra¬ 
structure that’s available, seems next to 
impossible. The working conditions are 
quite primitive and the cost of produc¬ 
tion incredibly high. 

The workshops are actually huge 

MJNIMV NoMrnbtr 1907 






ing and maintaining an uru arc tar chea¬ 
per than those of any other cargo- 
carrying vessel. Urus have an easy 
access through the shallow gulf waters, 
because they are lighter than most other 
vessels. They have little difficulty in 
reaching minor ports — places which 
are out of hounds for cargo liners. 

It is astonishing to see the indigenous 
mechanisms that the khalasis turn to, in 
the matter of operations. After the con¬ 
struction is complete, urus are lowered 
down into the sea with the help of ropes 
specially made from steel and coir. A 
peculiar contraption made from wooden 
pieces, pullies and a specially-made mta- 
ling wcxxl structure — commonly 
known as the dahur — is used for the pur¬ 
pose. 

But such sights have become few and 
far between (the last time the pullies 
were pul to a significant use, was when 
they lifted the Island Hxpress which had 
dropped into Ashtamudi Lake of Qui- 
lon). They have become memories 


Prolonged labour agitations 
forced the entrepreneurs to 
look for new horizons. Lack 
of sufficient wood, 
competition from big cargo 
ships and cheaper vessels 
were the other problems 
dogging the industry 




shades made out of ccK'onut palmates. 
Fine teak from Nilambur — probably 
the world's first ever teak plantation, 
established in 1844—is used for the ves- 
self The wood flows down the river 
Chaliyar, which cuts across the thick 
forests and plantations of Nilambur. 

On an average, it costs about one 
crore rupees to build an uru. But then, in 
the long run, it can be quite cost- 
effective. It can carry commodity weigh¬ 
ing upto two tonnes and remains 'sea¬ 
worthy' for about 60 to 70 years. 

And that's not all. The costs of runn- 


which may soon pass into oblivion. A 
sad thought, considering that the vessel 
industry of Beyporc is 1,800-years-old. 
The first uru built here was purchased 
by Cheraman Perumal of the Cheran 
dynasty for his visit to Mecca where he 
converted into Islam. 

But all that's a thing of the past. 
Today, the Beyporc vessel could be 
found in its fanciful miniature form, car¬ 
ved out of tiny pieces, inside bottles. 
They have a good market in India and 
abroad. • 
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Young at 

ART 

At Delhi*s Richer 
Gallery, children learn 
about colour and form 
the fun way 

N on-stop chatter. Children sprawl¬ 
ed on the polished floor — try¬ 
ing to mould clay into cognisa¬ 
ble forms. Or printing energetically on 
reels of cloth with wooden blocks. Or, 
better still, fielding questions related to 
India’s artistic legacy. 

Welcome to the Eicher art gallery, 
where the gallery education programme 
is in progre.ss. 

Inspired by the activities of National 
Association of Gallery Education 
(NAGE) in London, Pooja Sood, direc¬ 
tor, Eicher Gallery, decided to set up a 
similar programme in India. In 1994, the 
first of the series of programmes got 
going. The objective was to encourage 
visual literacy by involving children in 
the creative process. 

The method is simple. Give the child 
a palette of colours and allow free play 
of his creative impulses. That over, fol¬ 
low it up with a discussion. Slide shows, 
painting and sketching, simplifying the 
nitty-gritty of art form the core of the 
programme. 

”We arc trying to make children reali¬ 
se that contrary to their belief, art is a 
a part of life," says Estelle 
Desai, who has been 
actively involved in galle¬ 
ry education. And to rope 
in more kids to participa¬ 
te in the programme, the 
organisers have to be at 
their persuasive best. 

Schools are contacted and teachers are 
often ‘badgered’ to send their children 
to the gallery. 

Although the initial enthusiasm has 
ebbed a bit (the number of schools parti¬ 
cipating has reduced from ten to five), 
those that have managed to stick'it out 
seem to be having all the fun in the 
world. "For our ceramics exhibition 


held in 1995, we gave the children a lot 
of clay and told them to make anything 
they desired. They learnt to roll the clay, 
make amateurish shapes out of it and 
generally get the feel of clay. We got 
Ina, an accomplished potter, to work on 
her wheel and make clay pots. This work¬ 
shop was followed by an exhibition of 
works by Gurcharan Singh and naturally 
it was easier for them to comprehend as 
the basic groundwork had been done." 

Says Gaurav, who attended the pro¬ 
gramme, "It was wonderful to sit down 
with my friends and make objects with 
clay. When I came back home, 1 proudly 
explained to my parents the intricacies 
of pottery. Today, I feel, 1 know more 
than so many others on the subject." 

Other exhibitions have since fol¬ 
lowed. During the textiles exhibition. 


children were taught how to weave car¬ 
pets from brightly-coloured woollen 
threads. "It was the starting point of 
needlework and other craft works like 
making bookmarks, purses etc," says 
Manika Sharma, head of the junior Shri- 
ram School. Sharma is highly-i 
impressed with the way the programme 
has helped to hone the skills of the childr¬ 


en of her school. 

Adds Pooja Sood, the woman whose 
brainchild the programme is, "During 
the textile exhibition, we showed slides 
to our children, tracing the development 
of art through the ages—from miniatu¬ 
res to Nathwara to the form it exists in 
today. The endeavour has been to sensiti¬ 
se the children and make them aware of 
the deep bond existing between art and 
our rich tradition." 

The gallery education programme 
encourages debates and discussions. 
The motto is ‘To doubt everything*. So, 
at the workshop during the Khadi exhibi¬ 
tion, children were asked to give dieir 
views on freedom and clothes. This was 
in keeping with the basic idea that childr¬ 
en should not take diings at face value, 
but leant to assess for diemselves. 

The objective is noble. 
The response, though 
few in number, is encou¬ 
raging. Yet, the need to 
convince school authorit¬ 
ies and teachers about the 
efficacy of the program¬ 
me still remains. 

But the programme continues, largely 
with corporate back-up. 

And each time a child moulds a form 
out of raw material or asks a question, a 
window opens up somewhere —a win¬ 
dow on the wide, bright world. 

A beginning has bwn made. • 


The idea is tt) make children 
aware of the deep bond that exists 
between ait and our rich tradition 
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On a razor’s edge 


Donors penalise Bangladesh for its volatile political situation 


A wami League president Sheikh 
Hasina, who was swept to power 
in Bangladesh in June last yeai\ 
seems bent upon innovating a new kind 
of democracy for the country which envi¬ 
sages growth of political parties by 
remaining closeted in study rooms, with¬ 
out agitations on the streets. She has ban¬ 
ned processions, demonstrations and 
public meetings in Dhaka. In an inter¬ 
view with foreign correspondents on 6 
November, the Prime Minister said that 
the ban was imposed in the wake of pro¬ 
testers damaging vehicles in the 
Bangladeshi capital. 

Coming from the chief 
of u political party which 
remained virtually on the 
streets for over 40 years 
and often enacted similar 
scenes, the comments 
have surprised many. 

Only two years ago, 

Awami League workers 
had not only laid a siege 
on the capital’s streets 
but also constructed a 
janatar mancha 

(people's podium) in 
front of the National 
Press Club blocking traf¬ 
fic for nearly ten days. 

If public meetings, pro¬ 
tests and agitations are 
not allowed, then politi¬ 
cal parties will have no 
other option but to go 
underground to fight the autocrats, said 
a leader of the Bangladesh Nationalist 
Party. 

Hasina wants protesters to follow 
certain rules. They will have to go to the 
venues of public meetings fixed by the 
government in a disciplined row with¬ 
out causing traffic jams and remain calm. 

As the BNP activists did not follow 
Hasina*s prescription, they were baton 
charged and tear-gassed by the police. 
The protesters reacted violently and 
broke every vehicle coming their way. 

The BNP called a general strike and 
its 113 deputies boycotted Parliament 
sessions from 2 November. But the PM 
said, *’I still do not know what Begum 
Khaleda Zia wants as there is no issue to 


agitate for." She denied having banned 
processions, but asked, "What can I do if 
the police react when they afc attacked?" 

Police prevented the Opposition part¬ 
ies from holding rallies at their usual 
venues — the BNP at Naya Pallan and 
the Jamaat-e-lslami at the northern gate 
of Bangladesh’s national mosque, Bai- 
tul Mukarram. Hasina, through Dhaka 
mayor Mohammad Hanif, unilaterally 
fixed six alternative venues which the 
Opposition rejected. 

The BNP and the Jamaat announced 
agitation programmes Jointly with five 


smaller groups — a rebel faction of the 
Jaliya Party headed by former Prime 
Minister Kazi Zafar Ahmed, the Jatiya 
Ganatantrik Parly, the Democratic Lea¬ 
gue, the People’s Nationalist Parly and 
the Islami Oikyo Jote. 

And they struck at an op^K)rtune 
moment. 

On 4 November, when representa¬ 
tives of the donor countries met in 
Dhaka to fix the annual aid quantum to 
Banglade.sh, the Opposition combine 
observed a seven-hour general strike for¬ 
cing delegates to remain closeted in the 
Sonargaon Hotel under heavy security. 

For the first time in Bangladesh’s 
26-year history, the donors warned that 
the country could face a drastic aid cut it 


the polilcal instability continued. 

As many as 15 bilateral donors even 
asked Mieko Nishimi/u. vice-president 
of the W»)rld Bank for South Asia and 
chairperson of the aid group meeting, to 
record Iheir concern in her summary 
statement. 

"The present confrontation between 
the current goN crnment and the Opposi¬ 
tion appears to be ushering in a new 
cycle of violence, intimidation and insta¬ 
bility," representatives of the USA, the 
UK, Australia, Belgium, Canada, Den¬ 
mark, the Kuropcan Commission, Fran¬ 


ce, Germany, Japan, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden and 
Switzerland said in a joint statement. 

Clearly indicting the ruling Awami 
League, they said, "Violence in the 
universities, which is condoned and 
even encouraged by political parties, is 
another manifestation of this climate of 
intolerance." 

Commenting on the donors’ remarks, 
Hasina said, "Tm shocked and ashamed 
and Begum Zia is to blame for it." 

Donors, loo, react;.d by giving 
Bangladesh much lesser than what it had 
asked for. It got US$ 1.9 billion out of its 
pica for US$ 2.17 billion for the current 
year. • 
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Shaikh Hasina: Thara Is na lasua ts agitata fsi'* Khalsia Zia: will not allow the PM to have her way 
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For Keratites the Gulf 
is still a dream 
destination. But if s 
surely lost some of its 


F |or most Kcralites the Gulf 
boom was over by the Nine¬ 
ties. The flcKxi of Gulf-bound 
Keralites has come down to a 
trickle in the past few years. 
Now for all practical purposes the Gulf 
syndrome, so overpowering till the 
other day, is a thing of ihe past. 

As E. Ahained, veteran Muslim Lea¬ 
gue MP says, "The days of reaching the 
Gulf and getting a job on landing and 
buying property in a few months time 
arc all over. The downslide started once 
the Gulf countries began tightening their 
immigration laws." 

Recently around 1,200 people got off 
at the Palakkad Junction station. They 
came by a special train from Bombay 
after detention for illegal stay and con¬ 
sequent deportation from Saudi Arabia. 
The deportees were mostly job-seekers 
who had gone to Saudi Arabia, but were 
either duped by their travel agents or 
sponsors and were forced to come back 
to India for want of valid documents. 

According to Kerala government esti¬ 
mates, . nearly 80,000 Malayalees are 
likely to be deported from Saudi Arabia 
either in cargo ships. And those who are 
lucky can take special Air India flights 
to Bombay. 

But those who are already here, have 
only bitter words for Indian Embassy 
officials in Riyadh. Whether it was Unni 
Mohammed of Malappuram or Abu 
Backer of Chavakkad or Hameed of Var- 
kala, all of them had their own stories of 
woe to recollect. Says Backer. "Embas¬ 
sy officials were asking for bribes to 
issue emergency passports. Some of the 
people were even put in Saudi jails—an 
ordeal for anyone." Anil Kumar of Var- 
kala near Trivandrum had paid Rs 
75,000 tOiian agent for an electrician’s 
job in Dhamam. He never got the promi¬ 
sed pay, nor had proper documents; so 
he stayed on for the past seven years. 

Nizar from Quilon, despite being pro¬ 
mised a monthly of 800 Saudi Riyals as 
a tailor, seldom got even 200, somehow 
surviving for over five years with no pro¬ 
per documents. 


Gone with 



October 1996. The firft liatch of Gulf deportoet boanling special buiti In 
Bombay: country roads take me home 


T ight immigration laws, fewer jobs 
and steep salary cuts have soured the 
Gulf dream for lakhs of jobless fortune 
hunters from Kerala. According to E.M. 
Najeeb of Air Travel Enterprises, 
Kerala’s No. one travel agency, "There 
has been a drop of more than .50 per cent 
in the number of Malayalees seeking a 
job in the Gulf. This downtrend began 
after the immigration laws were 
tightened." 

The ‘free visa’, also called sponsor 
visa, has been withdrawn and regula¬ 
tions have been imposed on the ‘Umrah’ 
visa — a 15-day permit for Muslims’ 
going to Mecca for Haj — crushing the 
hopes of thousands of jobless Keralites. 
The only visa open today is the ‘agree¬ 
ment’ visa which bars the entry of fore¬ 
ign nationals unless their sponsors have 
jobs ready and reserved for them. 

Earlier, any foreign national could 
enter the Gulf on a ‘sponsor visa’ and 
look for a suitable job. Once there, he 
could even switch sponsors. Lakhs 
made use of this loophole and poured 


into the Gulf with no surety of a job. 
While most landed jobs, others ended up 
in jails once picked by authorities. But 
the risk of being caught then was mini¬ 
mal and the punishment only a few 
weeks imprisonment. Deportation was 
the worst that could happen to you. And 
many Malayalee Muslims of the slate 
found secure jobs in the Gulf using the 
‘Umrah visa’. On reaching Jeddah or 
other enU 7 points in the Gulf, they 
would drop out of sight till they found a 
sponsor who could get them a job. 

There were also several manpower 
exporters with offices in remote villages 
of Kerala. This man-running flourished 
till Saudi Arabia clamped down on 
aliens staying there without valid 
papers. Under new rules, anyone over¬ 
staying in Saudi Arabia will have to pay 
10,(XX) Riyals (almost Rs 1,20,(XX)) as 
fine. And those harbouring them will be 
fined too. Though Kerala accounted for 
more than 60 per cent of those expelled, 
not all of them had gone to Saudi Arabia 
on Umrah visas. 
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could even 
switch sponsor. 
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surety of a job 


October 1997. Some of the l|200depofteesdisMnlNiiMiig at Bombay: 
portofracall 


Many of those punished for overstay¬ 
ing had gone there on ‘sponsor visas’. 
^ This sponsor visa was a clever ruse that 
' let manpower exporters take care of as 
many as 400 persons, while the original 
visa allowed them only 40. 

Says E.M. Najeeb: "Apart from the 
strict implementation of immigration 
rules which disallows sponsor¬ 
changing, there are other factors contri¬ 
buting to the Gulfs decline as a job mar¬ 
ket like steep pay cuts." 

Also there is a new generation in the 
Gulf states today going in for various 
government jobs, with Pakistani, 
Bangladeshi, Filipino and Sri Lankan 
nationals joining the race. Besides, the 
salaries are not that attractive anymore. 
If those at the lowest rung earned 800 to 
1,200 Riyals four years ago, they get 
only 400 to 600 Riyals for the same job 
today. 

T ake the recent case of some 180 nur¬ 
ses sent back from Kuwait. They 
were promised work in a major Kuwait 


hospital and paid Rs 50,000 to recruiting 
agencies in Bombay before being flown 
out in August 1996. On landing, 
however, they got only odd jobs like 
cooking for orphans in a home. When 
they protested, they were threatened. 
Moreover, they were paid only 65 
Kuwaiti dinars (Rs 8125) a month 
instead of the promised 85 dinars (Rs 
10,625). Finally, the Kerala government 
had to intervene through the Indian 
embassy — to ensure their return. But 
the nurses spent the last three months of 
their Gulf sojourn huddled at the Indian 
Embassy in Kuwait. 

But dreams don’t die — not so fast. 
There are still people chasing the Gulf 
dream, being lured by recruiting agenc¬ 
ies who promise them the Moon. After 
shiploads of deportees started reaching 
Bombay, Kerala chief minister E.K, 
Navanar .sent his officials there to organi¬ 
se food, temporary shelter and their final 
journey home from Bombay to Kerala. 

But unless the Keralites themselves 
realize the Gulf boom has finally gone 
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grazing cattle till 1 was finally deported. 
But even now I am trying to go back 
through another agent. What else can I 
do?" Maybe, it’s a vicious circle. • 
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F l^r Vivek Taneja, AllMS was 
the turning point of a nightma¬ 
re that went on for more than 
four months. After seeing a 
string of general practitioners 
and psychiatrists, Vivek had turned to 
AIIMS — arguably the premier medical 
institute m the country. 

At AIIMS. Vivek was put on anti¬ 
depressants like before. He actually got 
worse and even attempted suicide a num¬ 
ber of times. 

But things changed after he visited a 
counsellor. Today, eight weeks into 
treatment at AIIMS, and two weeks after 
his first meeting with a counsellor, 
Vivek seems to have been miraculously 
cured. 

He now knows that he had been suffe¬ 
ring from clinical depressfon for at least 
a year. He also wishes that he and his 
family had been better informed. "Not 
surprisingly, my children felt betrayed 
by what they saw as my 'weakness'. 
Even my wife began to treat me like a 
small child," he recalls. 

"The doctors were worse. The same 
predictable questions, the same medici¬ 
nes that was making me worse," says 
Vivek. None of them thought it necessa¬ 
ry to explain the situation to him, saying 
that it was normal for him to behave the 
way he was doing at that stage. "Everyti- 
me I came home from a session, I felt 


more weighed dovvn by guilt and helples¬ 
sness. If I had found the right doctor and 
stuck to him long enough, I would have 
been saved so much pain," he says, 
ruefully. 


V ivck's experience could well be 
representative of an alarming trend. 
According to studies conducted by 
National Institute of Mental Health and 
Neuro Sciences (NIMHANS), orie in 
every 15 adult Indians suffers from 
depressive illness. Psychiatrists contend 
that at least 10 per cent of the population 
suffers from depression that needs pro 
fessional and medical help, and as much 
as 40 per cent of the population is demo¬ 
ralised and likely tocross the line loclini- 
cal depression at some period of their 
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lives. Thanks largely to our ignorance of 
the nature of the disease, as also our ina- 
bility to accept the fact that it can happen 
to us. 

"Psychiatric medicine is by itself a 
young science, and the understanding of 
depression as a serious, often fatal, dis¬ 
ease is still in its nascent stage in India," 
says Dr Rani Dandekar, practising psy¬ 
chiatrist. Early symptoms of depressive 
illness are usually dismissed by family 
members as a passing phase. Or even 
ignored on account of the stigma associa¬ 
ted with mental illne.ss. Medical inter¬ 
vention is sought, if at all, only when the 
patient begins to show suicidal tenden¬ 
cies. But then, it could be too late. "The 
majority of depressed people in India 
are still left alone to fend for them¬ 
selves," affirms Dandekar. 

"Part of the problem in India is a very 
tangible fear of seeing a psychiatrist," 
says Dandekar. "Psychiatrists often pre¬ 
scribe medication for depression with¬ 
out explaining the side-effects or clarify¬ 
ing that these drugs take a minimum of 
6-8 weeks time to show results. Most 
patients lose hope, seek multiple opin¬ 
ion and eventually go off medication." 

And then there are cases of faulty 
medication. "A lot of doctors often con- 
fu.se sedatives with anti-dcpre.s.sanis. 
General practitioners and lay people 
commonly use sedatives like Activan 
and Larpose to elevate depression. 
These drugs do decrease anxiety, but 
they are addictive and can in the long run 
scramble your brain," warns Dr Achal 
Bhagat, consultant psychiatrist. 

But the worst thing that can happen to 
a patient is indiscriminate exposure to 
shock treatment, or electro convulsive 

therapy (ECT). 

"While this is supposed 
to be used very judi¬ 
ciously, I have seen it 
being used for marital dis¬ 
cord as well," says Bha¬ 
gat. Given that a good 
ECT machine costs as 
much as Rs 5,(K),0(X), une¬ 
thical use is an easy way 
of ensuring a return on 
investment. 
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B ut even the most com¬ 
petent of psychiatr¬ 
ists cannot offer a com¬ 
plete cure for depressive 
illness. Although the dis¬ 
ease can be controlled by 
admini.stering tri-cyclic 
anli-depres.sants like Dep- 


One in every 15 
adult Indians 
suffers from 
depression. At 
least 10 per cent of 
the population 
suffer from 
depression that 
needs professional 
and medical help 


sonil or Amepromine, 
there is no guarantee of 
non-recurrence. While 
Vivek Tane^ja seems to 
have been miraculously 
cured of his prolonged 
bouts of depression, fami¬ 
ly members arc not so 
sure. "He seems infuscu 
with an unnatural energy. 
Will it last?" they ask. 

There arc no definite 
answers. "Depression is 
such a terrifying experien¬ 
ce that when it’s over, the 
world can seem incredib¬ 
ly wonderful in contrast. 
There is also the possibili¬ 
ty that he has iKcn in a 
minor depiessive state 
for all these years, 


and medication has lifted 
him up to a state that seems higher than 
what was for so many years seen as nom- 
ral," says Achal Bhagat. "On the other 
hand, he could be suffering from a bi¬ 
polar mood di.sorder. About 20 per cent 
of endogenous depressives (suffering 
from neuro-chcmical disturbances in the 
brain) have manic episodes where the 
.mood swings between extremes of highs 
and lows." 

White in certain cases, manic depres¬ 
sive epi.sodes are likely to recur intermit¬ 
tently, timely diagnosis and anti¬ 
depressants can, at leas\ control the dis¬ 
ease and save the paticiif s life. 

As in the case of Naina, who was dia¬ 
gnosed as endogenous depressive five 
years back in Baroda. Her bouts of 
depression started shortly before her 
father died and continued to cKXur perio- 
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dically even after his death. It was ignor¬ 
ed hy the ftimily us a natural reaction to 
I loss and stress that would heal with time. 
But Naina only got progressively worse, 
stoppcil going to work and finally lost 
her stenographers job. 

But today, with psychiatric help, 
Naina has regained control over her life 
and has even managed to get back her 
job. She continues to be on medication, 
and will probably be for life. 

"These medicines can have side- 
effects like dryness of mouth, constipa¬ 
tion, blurring of vision or postural hypo¬ 
tension (falling of blood pressure when 
one gets up). Indiscriminate use can also 
cause heart blocks and epileptic seizu¬ 
res," says Dr Achal Bhagat. "But in 
monitored dosages, they are safe and 
extremely effective." 

T he best long-term treatment for 
depression, according to Bhagat, is 
cognitive behaviour therapy, or, in other 
words, courrselling. "Cognitive beha- 


hospital that counselling would be of no 
use to him whatsoever, and that he 
should see one only if he wanted to 
spend Rs 6(X) to lie on a fancy couch and 
answer a pre-determined .set of predicta¬ 
ble questions. 

Shalini, Vivek’s counsellor at vSam- 
park, thinks differently. "Medication 
caters to the symptoms. Counselling 
addres.ses the root problems," she says. 
Vivck feels he owes his life to the sup¬ 
port that came from Shalini and the no¬ 
suicide pact between them. 

There was a time when Usha, a 
45-year-old housewife, suffered from 
seemingly endless bouts of depression. 
"She belonged to a middle-class busi¬ 
ness family in South Delhi and had been 
taking anti-depressants on and off." 
recalls Vatsala Subramaniam, director, 
Sanjivini, a crisis intervention centre for 
mental health problems in New Delhi. 
"The first thing we did was to persuade 
her to go back to her psychiatrist and con¬ 
tinue medical treatment. And then, over 





Guidelines forfnends andfarnily 

■ Don’t tiivialise the experienexof being de^aesied. Suggestions like 
"puli yourself together" or "hey , come on; ev^thing will be fine" can 
send out wrong messages to the de^pressed person. Wo^ like these can 
confirm the feeling guilt which he is prbbidjiy already suffering from 

■ Understand diat this is a v«y limiting tUness and the deprmed person 
cannot do even small, seemingiy edSiy, mfngs. He/she is not bdng slow or 
avoiding responsibility intentimwlly A ^ ^ 

■ Listen patiently. Even if you have helurd it all before 

■ Offer hope and provide emotibnid support Be with him/her without 
being intrusive 

■i Reassure the persem that it is alright to seek 

■ Take all talk about suicide seribusly. VnwiliingneSs to make : 
commitments about the near future car givi^ twt^ all valued pbssessi^^ 
could be symptoms of sureidal dqmaraj^ 


viour therapy works towards changing 
deep-rooted mind-sets and negative 
thought processes. But in cases of severe 
depressiopi^ the patient often doesn't 
have the stamina or energy to undergo 
such prolonged therapy. This then beco¬ 
mes a tool to be u.sed along with medica¬ 
tion for a more complete treatment," 
says Bhagat. 

Some psychiatrists, however, com¬ 
pletely dismiss the importance of coun- 
.selling. Vivek Taneja, for instance, was 
told by a psychiatrist in a government 
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many sessions that ran into almost four 
months, we helped her to understand 
and cope with deeper issues that had 
been.eating into her self-image over the 
years. She came to terms with her feel¬ 
ings of ‘smallness’ and hersuppressed 
anger against her parents, and later her 
hu.sband." 

"Counselling is best used as a support 
system to medication. In some cases, it 
becomes the thread by which the depres¬ 
sed person keeps himself going. A no¬ 
suicide pact with a counsellor can help 





him 10 hang on to life, one day at a time," 
say.s Vat.sala. 

Hypnotherapy i.s used to treat certain 
kinds ol' endogenous depression which 
arc not amenable to medication. "In such 
ea.se.s, hypnotherapy can be used to 
reach the unconscious mind and root out 
deep-seated trauma and anxieties," says 
DrChandan Gupta, practising hypnothe¬ 
rapist in Delhi. 

T hough Sigmund F^reud had attributed 
almost every psychiatric illness to 
childhood experiences, advanced stud¬ 
ies rejected mo.st of his theories. "Yet, it 
is known today that besides the genetic 
factor, life event.s, physical and sexual 
abuse, ptx^r attachments, all play a role 
in endogenous depression," says Bha¬ 
gat. "Negative childhood experience 
definitely have a bearing on depres¬ 
sion." Maternal deprivation, again, is 
understood to be one of the significant 
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behaviour therapy 
could be the best 
long-term 
treatment for 
depression. It 
works towards 
changing 
deep-rooted 
mindsets and 
negative thought 
processes 


causes of depression in middle age. 

The quality of parenting is definitely 
a determinant in developing, among 
other things, a capacity to delay gratific- 
tion. According to Bhagat, RusselCs 
theory (to be human you need postpone¬ 
ment of gratification), has been turned 
on its head in India. "Today, we survive 
by and inculcate the capitalist notion 
that non-acceptance of limitations is the 
way to grow. The fall-out has been a 
generation of people aspiring to be some¬ 
one else, something else and never feel¬ 
ing good enough." 

The result? A mid life crisis at 20. 

Bhagat*s theory seems to be validated 
by the rising suicide rate in the country. 
According to psychiatrists, as many as 
60 per cent ot all suicides are cases of 
severe depression. 

This year again, the country witness¬ 
ed a spate of exam-related suicides. 
Delhi alone reported 15 cases in only 


three months (.lanuary, February, 
March). But what is even more unsettl¬ 
ing is that for every depressed person 
who commits suicide, there arc many 
more who would like to." 15 per cent of 
all depressed people commit suicide. 
Another 30 per cent would, if given the 
chance," .says Bhagat. 

Sarihak, a voluntary organisation that 
caters to mental health need.s of the com¬ 
munity, conducted a project in June this 
year to help teenagers cope with their 
exam results. On a 24-hour hotline that 
was set up for ten days, Sarthak received 
2000 calls from all over India. Five 
hundred of these calls came from teena¬ 
gers with suicidal tendencies. 

Depression, psychiatrists say, is a syn¬ 
drome related to change of any kind. 
And while endogenous depression has 
always been there, the demands of a 
rapidly changing society arc pushing a 
lot more people into a ‘demi>rali.sed* 



Some mid 
coping withdepresstmj: 


■ Don't allow things to bottle 
up. Talking tdxnit 

you relieves stttss 

■ Keep yourself Owupied 

through the <ky . ycMB - 

may not be able to go to woik, 
for a walk, go to tte local libnityv 
do some window stiopimg, 
water the plants, watdi 
television. These small activideS 
wilt help distract ^entimi ftmn 
the probleins diat are dogghig you 
Ji Renund youisetf thin 

other people have gone throng^ f 
similar phase and came out of it 

■ Don't try to drown your 
deimnsion in alcdioL It will onl^^^ 
conqmuhd the {KOblem 

■ Remind yourself that suickle 
is not the answer to your 
pit>blein. lf talking to friffindi and 
family mmbers has not helped, 
seek immediate professional or 
psychiatric help 


Slate — a high-risk category for depres¬ 
sive illness. "Today, we are an entire 
society in transit ion. High expectations, 
low .self-esteem, incessant change and 
the frantic need to achieve something 
big," is how Bhagat analyses the situa¬ 
tion. "And while the family as a support 
system is dying out, other support sys¬ 
tems of the West (counselling centres, 
voluntary organisations) are not yet in 
place," he points out. Even crucial net¬ 
working systeius like maintaining rela¬ 
tionships, writing letters or meeting 
friends are fast being discarded in an 
individualistic society. Yet thc.se see¬ 
mingly unimportant links can act as 
deterrants when feelings of isolation and 
loneliness tend to turn towards clinical 
depression. 

Mental health professionals also rela¬ 
te the high incidence of depression to the 
one-eyed pursuit of career goals. This, 
in the long run, can retard certain facult- 
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ics or the brain that are left unused. 

And (hen there is stress, one of the 
most casily-identifiable and ecxnmon 
causes of dei)ression today. Deadlines, 
hostile work environment and a sense ol 
‘loss ol control' can lead to the onset of 
clinical depression. 

Rani Dandekar relates a well-known 
experiment in this context. Two mon¬ 
keys are lied to a chair and given electric 
shocks. One of them has a non- 
lunctional switch on his chair which he 
presses whenever he gels a shock. The 
monkey that is not given the option of 
pressing a switch develops symptoms of 
depression after a tx:riod of lime. The 
other, though subjected to the same 
electric shocks, does not get depressed 
because in his mind, simply by pressing 
a switch, though non-liinctional, he has 
still retained some semblance of control 
on his env ironment. 

A person who has completely given 
up, is then likely to he a victim ofdeprcs- 
sion. The sense of helplessness, accord- 


"Psychiatrists often 
prescribe medication for 
depression without 
explaining that these drugs 
take a minimum of six to 
eight weeks to show results" 

ing to psychiatrists, w hen lelt untreated 
can lead to .severe clinical depression. 

F br reasons not completely clear, 
women sulTer 1‘rom depression more 
than men The number of women sul t'er- 
ing from clinical depression is as much 
as twice the number of men. Reasons 
offered by mental health professionals 
could be anything from social pressures, 
emotional conditioning (men due to a 
conditioned unwillingness to express 
emotional distress tend to convert 


depression into somatic disorders like 
cardiac problems) to physiological and 
hormonal changes in women during 
childbirth. 

And while the high onset of depres¬ 
sion in India is linked to the maladies of 
urbani.sation and mrxiem lifestyles, the 
disease, by no means, precludes the poor. 

Though detected cases are obviously 
fewer amongst the poor, the real inciden¬ 
ce of depression is actually higher in 
lower socio-economic classes. The over¬ 
flowing psychiatric wards and OPDs in 
the country’s government hospitals 
stand testimony to the magnitude of the 
problem. But unlike the urban, upper- 
middle class, most psychological cases 
in say Delhi's Safdarjung or AIIMS 
would have come to the hospital with a 
somatic complaint. These patients are 
only later referred to the psychiatric 
department. 

"At best, there is the occasional pati¬ 
ent who comes to the OPD with a com¬ 
plaint like "Mujhse kaam nahi hota. 
Rona ata hai (I can't get to work. I feel 
like crying)'. Though he is aware that he 
is depressed, he is completely unaware 
that depression is a clinical disea.se by 
itself," says a psychiatrist attached to St 
Stephens hospital in Delhi. "Awareness 
of the .symptoms of clinical depression 
is becoming all the more critical, consi¬ 
dering that about 40 per cent of the 
people in any medical OPD are likely to 
have a psychiatric disorder as well, the 
commonest being depression." 

There is though, at least amongst the 
affluent, an increa.sed willingness today 
to seek professional help for mental ill¬ 
ness. At least in the metros and bigger 
cities, people are that much more open 
about seeing a psychiatrist," says Dan¬ 
dekar, who has been practising since 
1983. The number of people seeking psy¬ 
chiatric help for depression, .she says, 
has risen steeply over the past decade. 

It will, by the look of it, take a few 
more decades for depressive illness to be 
understood and coped with by the com¬ 
mon man in India. 

Time though, is running out. 

According to a World Health Organi¬ 
sation (WHO) report, depression threa¬ 
tens to be the world's most common ill¬ 
ness by the turn of the century. What 
will happen to us, Indians, unless we 
learn to look at this growing malaise 
with the importance it deserves? • 

Some names in the article have been 
altered on request 


"Fifteen per cent 
of all depressed 
people commit 
suicide. Another 
30 per cent would) 
if given the 
chance" 
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NEWSWATCH 


Air India and Indian 
Airlines hostesses 
resent official 
discrimination 


T here is resentment in the air. 
Airhostesses on board Air- 
India and Indian Airlines are 
up in arms against the civil avi¬ 
ation ministry. 

What their tutored smiles only half 
conceal are tales of harassment, victimi¬ 
sation, in-service rivalry' and bickerings 
among rival unions. Considered bimbos 
and non-technical and hence not a vital 
part of the crew, hostesses of both airli¬ 
nes are finally determined not to take 
things lying down. 

The civil aviation scenario in India 
«has seen sweeping changes. Unfortuna¬ 
tely, airhostesses, a vital section of flight 
crew in closest touch with the public, 
keep getting a raw deal. The most imme¬ 
diate problem facing them pertains to 
their unions. Unions representing air 
hostesses were formed when a section of 
them broke away from the parent union, 
from a feeling of neglect. 

As for Indian Airlines, its air- 
hostesses split in 1982 from the Air Cor¬ 
poration Employees Un'on (ACEU) and 
formed the Airlines Cabin Crew Associ¬ 
ation (ACCA) the same year. The 
ACEU is an umbrella organisation com¬ 
prising a large fleet of airline staff — 
ground and flight crew, officers, com¬ 
mercial staff as well as drivers. 

The ACCA was formed as the 


While Air India has a 
time-bound promotion 
policy, Indian Airiines 
hostesses have just paper 
benefits—ifs 
pronmtion without raise 
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f^irhostesses felt that the ACEU was 
becoming a pawn in the management’s 
hands. But, much to their chagrin, even 
after 15 years ol‘existence and a verbal 
assurance from the ministries of labour 
' and civi I aviation, they arc still await¬ 
ing the all-important sanction from the 
Indian Airlines management. 

The grouse of airhostesses serving 
' Air-India is different. Members of the 
Air India Cabin Crew Association 
(AICCA), the airhostesses and flight pur¬ 
sers left the union claiming they had 
been "stabbed from behind”. The union, 
they said, had colluded with the manage¬ 
ment on a charter of demands, although 
it had promised not to do so. Crew mem¬ 
bers with reservations about some 
clauses in the agreement walked over to 
the Air India Hostesses Association 
(AIHA) which despite repeated peti¬ 
tions to the Regional Labour Commis¬ 
sioner, is .still waiting for recognition. 

The commissioner pleaded helples¬ 
sness, arguing that there cannot be a 
separate set of rules fora union represen¬ 
ting only 500 crew members. 

The stand-off persists with little hope 
of an early solution. The girls are aware 
of the odds ranged against them. Theirs 
is a twin battle: against the management 
and pilots who wield tremendous clout 
and want the status quo preserved. 

It’s not just a case of their vciy funda¬ 
mental right to form a representative 
union being denied, it also shows the 
scant official concern for their safety. 

Flight Duty Time i- 

Limitations (FDTL) is an 
important clause in the 
service rules ensuring 
safety in the skies—a tir¬ 
ed crew could well jeopar¬ 
dise flight safety. And 
ignoring safety require- , 

ments, the management 
has often violated the , 

FDTL rules. 

An Indian Airlines air . 
hostess is supposed to put :. - 
in a maximum of II , 
hours of work — eight 
hours of flying and three 
hours of ground work — ^ ' 

following which she is W Ih 
entitled to 11-12 hours of ■ H 
rest before flying again I H 
with a day off. What hap- I 
pens is different. A clause e 
in the agreement stipula- 
tes that a ‘flight, once . 

undertaken, has to be HmmImIQH 
completed’. This implies ywaanilMi 



that if she takes a E>elhi- 
Madras-Hyderabad-Delhi flight and 
another unscheduled station, say Tri¬ 
vandrum, is added, never mind the 
FDTL, she'll have to complete the 
flight. "That we may be tired is nevergiv- 








KIhnm:'IMS b pilliaiitte 
tatiatifiNiriM” 


cn a thought," says Poomima, general¬ 
secretary, ACCA. "There is always a 
replacement for a pilot in such emergen¬ 
cies. But never for us." 

I t's worse in Air India where the FDTL 
has been fixed at 15 hours. For flights 
over four days and up to 13 days, the rest 
lime is half the number of hours spent 
away from the base. However, many 
airhostesses, even after being granted 
leave, have been called up and told to 
join duty — sometimes even during her 
lime-off period. 

And there have been accidents, loo. 
The early 1980 Boeing 737 crash in 
Imphal is a case in point. The judge prob¬ 
ing the crash blamed it on an overwork¬ 
ed staff. 

Time-bound promotion is a major 
demand as well. While Air India hostes¬ 
ses have a time-bound promotion poli¬ 
cy, their IA sisters are not as lucky. 
Although the Indian Airlines has intro¬ 
duced its own version of the Air India 
policy, its benefits remain on paper. Pro¬ 
motion without monetary benefits has 
little meaning to the aggrieved hostes- 
.ses. For instance, while an airhostess pro¬ 
moted to the post of manager, in-flight 
services, won't have to fly as a regular 
component of the flying crew, she can- 







NEWSWATCH 



while the guys get to lly 
along with ground duty, 
the girls are bound to the 
ground even after putting 
in long hours on flights. 
There is another instance 
of bias. As per the rules, 
after putting in six years 
service, an assistant 
flight purser is promoted 
to the level of purser and 
earns 30 pounds as bar 
compensations. The 
airhostess is denied this 
perk even after byears. 

A new rule sets the age 
limit of an Air India 
hostess at 50 following 
which she retires as a 
manager and then puts in 
eight years ground servi> 
ce. But those retiring as 
line hostesses — ie non¬ 
executive level—are giv¬ 
en clerical posts. This, 
after years of service is 
demeaning. "All we are 
asking for is recognition 
of our seniority," says an 
AJHA spokesman. 


At Mr hdn, hostesses can fly H age so. After that 
they put n eight years ef ground senice as managers. 
But those retiring as ine hostesses are given only 
derteal posts 


not, on the other hand, avail of flight 
allowances. Naturally, they prefer to fly 
and earn extra allowances rather than 
merely go up the ladder. Kanchan Khan- 
na, who put in 15 years of service with 
Indian Airlines, hits the nail on the head 
when she says, "This is, perhaps, the 
only job where as you rise, you earn less." 

Air India hostesses, on the other hand, 
are luckier. In a Time-Bound Promotion 
policy, as per the June, 1997 agreement, 
an assistant flight purser or an airhostess 
gets automatic promotion to the post of 
manager in 22 years. But there is a pro¬ 
blem. The agreement says that cabin 
crew, both male and female, once promo¬ 
ted to the executive grade will perform 
executive and administrative functions 
without disturbing their entitlement to 
bid for their flights. Air India hostesses 
point out that in reality, they seldom get 
to self-assign their flights — this 
remains a male prerogative. As a result, 


M ore shocking are instances of gen¬ 
der harassment. The basic right lo 
protest is denied. Two airhostesses with 
Air India have been suspended on 
grounds of provocation. 

A clause in the agreement signed bet¬ 
ween the Indian Airlines management 
and ACEU stipulates that "the union 
will cooperate in reducing absenteeism 
of the cabin crew and discourage report¬ 
ing sick at the last minute". The clause 
was included in response to the pilot agi¬ 
tation late last year, wherein they had 
reported sick en masse. 

Indian Airlines hostesses reporting 
sick have to get a clearance from the airl i - 
ne doctor before they are allowed to join 
duty lest the medicines they have taken 
affect their performance! Jane Gill, who 
flew to Madras as part of the crew, fell 
sick and refused to fly on an unsheduled 
flight to Hyderabad. She was taken to a 
hospital on the outskirts of Madras and 



Jayanllil Nataraian: “Emotioiially I am 
with them" 


admitted without any of her relatives in 
Delhi being inlbnucd. Gill was subject 
ed to several tests — endoscopy, bone 
marrow biopsy and chest X-ray. Her 
ease is pending with the management. 

Inadequate accommodation and con¬ 
veyance while on duty, technical staff 
running roughshod on them — these are 
old stories as far as Indian Airlines goes. 
Says an airhostess, "We are picked up by 
staff car while on early morning flights. 
Once the driver did not come to pick me 
and the reason given was that the accom¬ 
panying pilot was not keen on a detour. I 
had to rush to the airport on my own, 
otherwise 1 would have been marked 
absent. Other colleagues, too, have had 
similar experiences." 

Stories abound, and with no one in a 
position of authority taking interest, the 
jssue drags on. While the management 
skirts the issue, Jayanti Nalarajan, mini* 
:stcr of Slate for civil aviation, herself 
sympathetic to the plight of the girls, 
places all blame squarely on the manage¬ 
ment. Speaking to Sunday, she pointed 
out that though her sympathies were 
with the airhostesses, she was powerless 
to do anything with the issue in corpora¬ 
te hands. 

"Emotionally, I am with them total¬ 
ly," she said. "I have asked P.C. Sen to 
look into the matter. In the mean time, I 
plan to take lime out lo locus on the 
issue." 

Whether the minister with all her 
sympathies, can do any hing concrete 
for the ‘persecuted’ girls is debatable. 
ITie going certainly is lough for the 
airhostesses. But the girls have not given 
up. And they are confident that their 
time, too, will come one day. • 
^aUavlQhOBh/Mmw JMM 
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SUNDAY SPORTS 


Back to 
cricket 


With elections over, it’s time the BCCI set the 
field in order 


P oliticians, they say, have a 
finger in every pie. Cricket 
being the high-profile 
game it is today, naturally 
attracts them because of the 
additional clout and publicity it brings. 
However, a sizeable number of politicia¬ 
ns came away with bruised noses from 
the annual general body meeting of the 
Board of Control for Cricket in India. 

The Chennai meeting had been 
adjourned in September when one sec¬ 
tion of members raised points of order. 
The reconvened AGM in early Novem¬ 
ber saw president Raj Singh Dungarpur 
retain his position and Jay want Lele con¬ 
firm his, as secretary. He had stepped in 
when Jagmohan Dalmiya resigned on 
being elected the ICC chief. 

While there have always been dissen¬ 
sions within the BCCI. never has there 
been .so much^ acrimony on display. 


Salvos were being fired by both the warr¬ 
ing groups long before the 21 September 
AGM. At the meeting itself, charges 
were being traded quite liberally, until a 
point of order was raised by former 
board president Inderjit Singh Bindra, 
which led to the adjournment of the 
meeting. 

Bindra*s camp alleged that the meet¬ 
ing was pul off because Dalmiya and his 
group feared defeat. That this was not 
true was proved beyond doubt at the 
reconvened meeting. Raj Singh trounc¬ 
ed Bindra*K candidate Dhyaneswar 
Chand Agashe by 17-13 votes. Even 
after this, Delhi’s Sunil Dev decided to 
contest for the secretary’s pi>st. Lele 
drubbed him 19-10. After this, the 
Bindra group beat a hasty retreat, with¬ 
drawing candidates for all other 
positions. 

Earlier, apprehending trouble, former 


Dungarpur (right) and Lain: sticking togathar 




railway representative Phalguni Matilal 
obtained an order for a Chennai High 
Court observer to be pre.sent at the mee¬ 
ting. This was on behalf of the Bindra 
faction. The rival group arranged to 
videotape the entire prtKcedings. 

T o the layman, all this may seem whol¬ 
ly unnecessary. And unbecoming of 
an important association. Only, he does 
not realise the extent of wealth of the 
BCCI, its position vis a-vis sports orga¬ 
nisations and its power in relation to 
"visibility”. On television, cricket is a 
major sport and, in terms of money, easi¬ 
ly the richest. 

Indian politicians have a knack of 
tying up with high-visibility projects, 
which is one of the reasons why so many 
of them flock to the sporting arena. They 
know they cannot possibly give the time 
necessary for the smooth functioning of 
an organisation, but they insist on barg¬ 
ing in. And some of them will go to any 
length to bag a prominent position. 

A few years ago, Madhavrao Scindia 
garnered all the major political forces in 
the country to defeat Biswanath Dutt. 
He won, but couldn't hold on to his posi¬ 
tion for long. Even today, he is not aver¬ 
se to meddling in BCCI affairs. 

Bindra, a government employee, tn- 
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ed similar tactics to def'eat Dalmiya. 
However, the latter, being a shrewd tacti¬ 
cian, managed to offset the minor gains 
of the opposition with support from 
major arms of the government, like the 
service and railways. The sports control 
boards of these two organisations nullifi- 
V ed the Orissa vote which may have gone 
* to the Bindra group. 

Bindra began the 6 November procee¬ 
dings by demanding that Dalmiya either 
resign as ICC chief or leave the ACM as 
representative of the Cricket Associa¬ 
tion of Bengal. He read an excerpt from 
an ICC ruling which suggested that the 
ICC chief should not be party to an 
association. 

Unfortunately for Bindra, neither he 
nor his advisers realised that Dalmiya 
had done his homework well. The latter 
fished out the actual rules. This was a 
severe snub to the opposition, which had 
hoped that with Dalmiya's dismissal the 
other wickets would fall cheaply. 

Further, Sunil Dev came up with an 
explosive list against Dalnfiiya. The lat¬ 
ter has demanded a public apology or 
damages to the tune of Rs IS crore. Dev, 
similarly, has felt his reputation has 
. been tarnished by Dalmiya. His price? 
1 Rs 3 crone! 


The election tantrums, allegations 
that could lead to litigation and a general 
atmosphere of hostile confrontation do 
not increase the reputation of either the 
persons involved or the game they pur¬ 
portedly represent. Actually, it all stems 
from the money and power that cricket 
at present generates. * 

It is not that bickering in cricket orga¬ 
nisations is limited to the BCCI or to 
India. Echoes can be heard in Australia, 
where the confrontation is between 
players and administrators. In Pakistan, 
officialdom’s interference is so com¬ 
plete that a man like Imran Khan finds 
no mention in a Pakistani list of cricket¬ 
ing captains. In the West Indies, differen¬ 
ces over money have resulted in several I 
problems over the years. 

A fter the elections came another jolt. 

This lime, in the form of a demand 
for a CBI probe into the BCCI deal with 
Pepsi. 

According to some members, the con¬ 
tract makes Pepsi a partner of the BCCI 
with very little contribution. Appa¬ 
rently, till 1998, Pepsi sponsorship for 
ail domestic and international matches 
would not entail the usual hefty sum 
unless a minimum 700,000 viewers 


were found for TV coverage. The ESPN 
beam apparently covers much less, 
which means the BCCI was losing lx‘i- 
ween Rs 3 and 4 crore. 

The obvious question is why such a 
deal was worked out when big-time 
spons()rs like Coca-Cola, the Talus and 
others were interested. At least if the con¬ 
tract had not gifted away such a large 
sum, there would not have been such a 
hue and cry. Now, members want a tho¬ 
rough probe to determine why such a 
deal was struck. 

Bindra had signed the deal, allegedly 
without consulting other office-Ix^arers. 
Naturally, he is being singled oui as the 
alleged culprit. Dalmiya, however, has 
chipped in with a desire to be included in 
the probe. He knows he is in the clear, 
but the move would force Bindra to 
acquiesce to the demand for a proix'. 

Of course, Bindra has been given ano¬ 
ther chance. He has been asked to renego¬ 
tiate the deal to see if he can salvage at 
least part of the money lost through a lec- 
ble deal. A lot will depend on what he 
can extract from Pepsi. 

On another plane, the axe is expected¬ 
ly falling on the Bindra group. Saved on 
the brink was the selection committee 
member from the north zone, M.P. Pan¬ 
dove. The decision to include Kirti Azad 
in his place was deferred at the last 
minute because it would be construed as 
obvious recrimination. 

But there was no one to save Madan 
Lai. The Indian coach had worked hard 
during his one-year contract which expi¬ 
red in September. Despite the absence of 
front-line bowler Javagal Srinath and 
the lack of fonn of Anil Kumbic, his 
team battled gamely, e.spccially against 
Pakistan. "I deserved another year, what 
with Srinath set to return and the team 
generally looking good," he said. 

New incumbent Anshuman Gack- 
wad, a Madan contemporary and 4()-tcsl 
veteran has taken over. He starts with an 
j acid test: confrontation with Sri Lanka. 

I The only point in favour is that the 
matches are on home soil. And the fact 
that meddling physio-therapist Ali Irani 
has finally been removed with the think¬ 
ing veering to the "import'' of a foreign 
physio. 

Anshuman’s target a well-knit 
meshing of the team. With a cricketing 
brain far sharper than that of Madan Lai, 
India is expected to do well. But then, 
what he and the team need is the back-up 
of a united BCCI. Will that be 
forthcoming? • 
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Ea^onthe^ 


Glossy paper, terse writing, exquisite 
photographs—you ’ll get them all in two 
coffee-table books on 50 years of free India 


C offee-table books arc 
almost getting larger than 
coffee tables these days, 
and as costly. India 50 and 
The Indian Experience are 
two such beautifully-produced volumes 
— glossy paper, terse writing, exquisite 
photographs — an answer to anybody’s 
nostalgia. 

Can 50 years of India be encapsulated 
in one book? Not just the roller-coaster 
rides of political fortunes, nor political 
assassinations — mesmeric as they are 
in the way they transfix our attention; 
not freedom with its stereotypes, the 
tryst-with-destiny speech or Sucheta 
Kirpalani singing Vande Mataram; nor 
the constitution, with Ambedkar embos¬ 



sed on it like a watermark; not just the 
wars, with Generals Arora and Nigzi 
caught in a signing session (doodling 
over each other’s autograph books?). 
What one is talking of here is the sheer 
pace of journalism, fa.shion, cinema, cui¬ 
sine, entrepreneurship, the works. Well, 
India 50 is a fine attempt. 

Are we a narcissistic people? Or why 
should we bother with our recent 50 
years, especially as many of us have liv¬ 
ed through them? Yet, as one goes 
through India 50 written by Aya/ 
Memon and a host of other writers, one 
is fascinated. The writing is crisp, dispas¬ 
sionate and racy. Ayaz Memon, who has 
written at least half the book, deserves 
full credit. 

To give a sampling of the writers, you 
have Mushirul Hasan on Nehru, K.N. 
Prabhu on cricket, Ali Sardar Jafri on the 
two-nation theory (which, he says, is a-; 
absurd as the one-nation theory), Mulk 
Raj Anand on the Kashmir dispute, K.F 
Rustarnji on insurgency in the north¬ 
east, Shyam Bencgal on cinema, Chitra 
Subramaniam on Bofors, Gopal Godsc 
on his brother, Ashis Nandy on Hindu 
fundamentalism and people like A.H. 
Ahmadi, Ved Marwah. Gavaskar, Nat- 
war Singh, Shobha De, Soli Sorabjec on 
their subjects. 

Unfortunately, in neither of the two 
volumes is there anything on the writers 
— Thakazi, Mahashweta, Raja Rao, 
Rushdie. Shakti and Sunil, Arundhati 
Roy or Imiiaz Dharker. We have a host 
of them. Why don’t they figure in either 
of these two volumes? An article on 
Dalit literature will tell the reader more 
about ’social engineering’ than sham 
messiahs — the Kanshi Rams and the 
PmiM lawaluvtal IMm MM 

iiMoM fl«g on til# rwiHMtfts ^ Ml 
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Mayawatis. And there is nothing on Modem Indian art, either. 

A word about the photographs, especially the ones in sepia 
lints — Gandhi and Jinnah, with the aristocrat reading 
through a monocle while Gandhi's ungainly spectacles are 
very much in focus; Subhash Bose in uniform in the Anda¬ 
mans seen through a window grill, symbolically indicative 
almost of incarceration in a Japanese jail; a 'Partition train', 
its roof aswarm with people; the sprawl of a desolate refugee 

camp; a smiling Nargis 


EXCERPT 


I n India, 
everything is 

a 

contradiction: 
confusion on the 
surface, noise and 
secretiveness 
mixed with an 
almost total lack 
of privacy. India is 
often exasperating 
and always 
absolutely 
fascinating 


and Raj Kapoor. 

In the buiian 
Experience the editors 
are blacked out. So we 
don’t know who made 
the selections for the Indi¬ 
an Airlines, the produ¬ 
cers of the volume. Here 
the articles arc well- 
spaccd-out, the pace less 
frenetic, the volume less 
crowded. We have arti¬ 
cles on Indian architectu¬ 
re (Akhilcsh Mithal), the 
Indian woman (Mrinal 
Paiide), a plodding fore¬ 
word by P.N. Haksar, and 
an equally plodding 
write-up on the freedom 
struggle by Bipan 
Chandra. 

The chapters that stand 
out arc the ones on Indian 
dance by Kapila Vat- 
syayan, on bhashas by 
Ananthamurthy, on Hin¬ 
dustani music by Sheila Dhar, and on Indian science by Prof. 
Yashpal. There is an excellent and informative piece on Indi¬ 
an textiles by Gita Mehta. She tells us that "the fabrics which 
the Roman emperors named The Woven Winds of India, priz¬ 
ed muslins such as The Morning Dew and The Cloth of Runn¬ 
ing Water... are still being woven by the master weavers of 
India." From the cotton bandanna which the slaves wore to 
rich hangings woven in silver and gold, the barbary sashes for 
North Africans and the elaborate silk turbans of the nobles of 
the Turkish Levant, everything came from the Indian loom. 
The photographs, mostly by B.P.S. Walia, Aditya Arya and 
Amandeep Kalra are excellent. 

These are good volumes—for libraries and the rich. • 

KmkIM. Dmruwmila 

Kohi N. Daruwalfa is an acclaimed 
poet and author 

India 50, The Making of 
a Nation edited by Ayaz 
Menwn. Published by 
Book Quest Publishers. 
Price: Rs 2000. 

The Indian Experience 
edited by Nalini Meiwn. 
Published by Media 
Tramasia Ltd, Bangkok, 
Thailand. 



SHORT TAKES 


Lostandfound 

Another medico-thriller and this one is 
pretty much on the same lines as Robin 
Cook's earlier novels. 

The story' begins with the rediscovery 
of a ‘lost' corpse. Underworld kingpin 
Carlo Franconi’s deadbixiy comes back 
on the autopsy table but Dr Jack Staple- 
ton is not surprised. What intrigues him 
however is the fact that the liver is miss¬ 
ing in the deadbody. Which is quite 
surprising, considering missing head, hands and feet arc com¬ 
mon, but not livers. 

Smelling conspiracy, Stapleton reaches the steamy jungles 
of Africa and discovers a sinister plot. 

To know what finally happens, read the book. If racy thril¬ 
lers are up your street, you’re sure to be glued to it. 

Chrovnosovn^ 6 hy Robin Cook. Puhlisiwd h\ Pan Hook\ 



Political parodies 

It is not easy to write a satire v hich 
would be full of biting sarcasm and yet 
not offend one's sensibilities. But Ibn- 
e-Insha, noted Pakistani humorist seems 
to have mastered the art. 

This book is a parody of fallacies com¬ 
mon to most schiK)l-Ievel textbooks, 
what with their unin.spired passages run¬ 
ning for pages on end, perpetuating 
ideas which are not necessarily based on 

The book also contains a critique of governmental and 
administrative failings. Although essayed in the context of 
Pakistan, these are applicable to similar situations anywhere 
in the world, including India. 

The book makes fairly interesting reading, though some 
uncharitable comments about the Indian situation do hurt. 


amt 



fact. 


Urdu—the Final Book M thu f lnshu. twnshtvd by f)nvid Mattth'w s Puhbslu'it 
by HariicI Collins Prit cRs 145. 


News and views 

This is a collection of ariicles culled 
from different newspapers. The topics 
covered are diverse and there is .someth¬ 
ing of interest for cvcrybtxly. Witty, 
serious, provocative and analytical — 
there arc all sorts in this anthology. 

This is an extremely readable book, 
especially if you happen to have a lot of 
time on your hands. Read it when you 
get tired of scanning the newspapers. 



Middles and More by Derpak Hiranundani. Published by Vahana Prk e 

Rs 75 . 
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MAUKONMEOM 


AMITA MALIK 



Fit to be free? 

Looking at the obstacles in the way of Prasar Bharati 



Having loved and 
lived with the 
media tor someth¬ 
ing like 50 years, I 
hope to be forgiv¬ 
en il' I tend to be a 
little sceptical 
about Prasar Bha¬ 
rati. Beginning 
with the Chanda 
Committee of the Fifties, I have appear¬ 
ed before and sometimes served on 
every committee and working group on 
the Indian media since Independence. I 
have always been hopeful after the rosy 
recommendations made by these com¬ 
mittees. And always, after the initial 
euphoria, my hopes have been dashed to 
the ground. No government has been 
ready to give up its control over such 
powerful propaganda weapons. 

And now, at last, mini¬ 
ster of information and 
broadcasting Jaipal 
Reddy seems to mean 
business. If at this stage 
Mi Reddy quotes his 
favourite author and 
mine and says: "But me 
no huts and if me no ifs", I 
have to say regretfully 
that I have quite a few 
buts lined up and at least a 
couple of ifs. 

My iirsl doubt is about 
funding. Those astrono¬ 
mical 55,()(K) crores 
worth of assets, calculat¬ 
ed by the Sengupta Com¬ 
mittee, virtually gifted to 
the corporation and the 
generous Re 1 annual fee 
on the condition of no 
profit-making, surely, 
holds the danger of pressure in 
future. A successor government might 
well demand that dividend must be paid 
on it and the perpetual lease of assets 
overcome. Is there any guarantee again¬ 
st this? Then the P.B. budget will still 
have to be voted by Parliament after it is 
submitted by the corporation and will 
actually be presented to Parliament by 
the l&B ministry. If Reddy had not drop¬ 
ped the idea of reviving licence fees, it 


could have followed the BBC model 
even by losing some popularity in the 
process. 

Then what is the ground reality for 
present and future stafH The options 
should be much more clearly spelt out. 
According to the Act, procedures have 
been laid down for the senior category of 
joint secretaries and above. But it has 
not been made clear that even the pres¬ 
ent staff will have to undergo a fresh 
selection process. Most staff believe 
their positions will merely be regularis¬ 
ed and the older staff will naturally 
plump for government service with its 
pension, CGHS, housing and other bene¬ 
fits while younger .staff and newcomers 
will Join the corporation as a worthwhile 
risk based on merit. The number of retir¬ 
ed secretaries waiting hopefully in the 
wings and the mad rush by at least one 



l&B minister Jaipal Reddy has 
been brave enough to suggest 
euthanasia for himself. But can 
one imagine India without a 
ministry of broadcasting? 


DG to make his predecessor vacate his 
room in two hours suggests that the pres¬ 
ent staff expect all the plums. They 
should be reminded that there will be a 
new selection process including outsi¬ 
ders. The option for the CIS should al.so 
make it clear. They have to opt in or out. 

Reddy has courageously sent the 22 
members of Parliament packing and dis- 
pen.sed with the Broadcasting Council 
with its dangerous potential. There will 
now be less room for interference with 
the powers of the consultative commit¬ 
tee on I&B over which the minister presi¬ 
des. It will be wielding much less power 
then the Parliamentary Standing Com¬ 
mittee, now presided over by the highly- 
respected veteran MP Somnath Chatier- 
jee, there to scan reports and budgets 
and in a position to review, examine, 
suggest new legislation 
and generally keep a 
watchful eye, one hopes, 
on the rights as well as the 
responsibilities of the 
corporation. 

With the third man (or 
woman) of the .selection 
body still to be announ¬ 
ced, the composition of 
the board is likely to 
cause more problems. 
There is the sarkar with 
nominees from the mini¬ 
stries of finance, person¬ 
nel, the DGs of AIR and 
DD, to begin with. Much 
more tricky is the ques- : 
tion of the unions of the 
engineering staff and the ; 
programme staff (includ- I 
ing Class IV employees) i 
electing their nominees to the board. 
With the traditional rivalry* between the 
engineering and programme staff, rough 
seas lie ahead. 

Mr Reddy has been brave enough to 
suggest euthanasia for him.self. But can 
one imagine India without a ministry of 
broadcasting? If Reddy succeeds, he 
would surely have made himself 
immortal and go down in media history 
as a knight in shining armour. • 
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] ahul Roy may 

go blue in the 
face swearing 
eternal 

and loyalty to 
his live-in 
fiancee, Suman Rangana- 
than, but the lady herself is 
far from being a one-man 
woman. 

Sure, she is in love with 
Roy and would like to marry 
him in the neai* future. But 
she doesn't see any reason 
why she shouldn't date 
Farhan (Javed Akhtar and 
Money Irani's son) in the 
meantime. 

And given that Roy raises 
no objection to their together¬ 
ness, clearly he too seems to 
feel the same way. 


veryone had 
2^nat Aman 
j^^^pegged as the 
^^^^^Vpcrfect wife. 

After all, had- 
n’t she stuck 
to Mazhar Khan through 
thick and thin (quite literal¬ 
ly, as well) and nursed him 
through several serious 
illnesses. 

But now it appears as if 
Zeenat has had enough of 
playing wife and nursemaid. 


SUMAN RANGANATHAN 







and wants to live for herself 
for a change. And in this she 
has found the ideal partner in 
Zaheer, a young man she met 
in Lx)ndon, when Mazhar 
was being treated there. 
Zaheer and Zeenat grew j| 
close to one another in that 
time of crisis, and Zaheer 
soon followed Zeenat to 
India. 

These days, the young 
man is ensconced in Zee- 
nat’sflat—the one she lived 
in before marriage — and 
seems to be quite at home 
there. Zeenat visits him regu¬ 
larly, even though Mazhar 
has handed her an ultimatum 
:it’s either Zaheer or him. 

Aman, by all accounts, is 
tom between the two men in 
her life. She doesn't warn to 
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Zaheer cither. 

What a pity diat in real life 
you can't have your cake and 
eat it too. 


divorce Mazhar after 11 
years of marriage and two 
sons, but she can't give up 


ft anjay Dutt is 

# all set to put 
his life in 
Older. Not 

only does he 
intend to 
marry his lady love, Rhea Pil- 
lai, and settle down to happy 
domesticity, he has ^so 
announced his intention of 
sueing his in-laws, the Shar- 
rnas, for custody of his 
daughter Trishala. The girl, 
who was brought up by her 
mother in New York, stayed 
on with her maternal grand¬ 
parents after Richa’s death. 

But now, Dutt wants Tri¬ 
shala back where she 
belongs: in her father's 
house. And he is even prepar¬ 
ed to go to court to get her 
back, if the Sharmas refu.se 
to send her over. 

This promises to be the 
mother of all custody battles. 
But we hope that wiser coun¬ 
sel will prevail and the two 
parties will arrive at a worka¬ 
ble compromise. The last 
thing Trishala — already 
traumati.sed by her mother's 
death — needs right now is 
to be made the central figure 
in some courtroom drama. « 
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Lost at the fair 

There was a lot to attract children at the Franl<fim book show. But 
where were the Indian publications? 


T here was no way visitors to the just- 
concluded book fair in Frankfurt 
could miss this one. At the stall 
from Soutli Africa, Tristan de lonno and 
Thoheka Kunene, dressed in colourful 
costumes and frolicked all over the 
place, only stopping to hand out their 
business c^s. 

As they went about doing their PR 
work (Tristan and Thobeka, aged six 
and seven, are characters in a book writt¬ 
en by Tristan’s mother Bronwen Jones) 
the South African stall did brisk busi¬ 
ness. Jones's book, written in English 
and Zulu, was, of course, 
the top draw. A French- 
Canadian TV company 
even offered to make a 
film based on the book, 
featuring the actual hero 
and heroine. 

Contrast this with 
what was on display for 
children in the Indian stal¬ 
ls. Just textbooks—shab¬ 
by in appearance and 
totally outdated as learn¬ 
ing or teaching aids. All 
over the world, 
children's publishing is 
on the upswing, but Indi¬ 
an publishers, it seems, 
will take some time to 
wake up to it. 

There are exception.s, however. Take 
Tara, run by the enterprising Gila Wool- 
fe and her husband Helmut. The 
Chennai-based publishing house prints 
only a few children's titles, but its books 
on art and craft for children were quickly 
snapped up. Usually printed on recycled 
paper, "eaqfebook is put together after 
much thoAt,” says Gita, trying to 
explain heAiccess. Gita Dharmarajan 
of Katha bfeks was also pleased with 
the sales. 1 

But NCERT, considered a major for¬ 
ce in children’s publishing, had a poor 
showing. The stalls were shoddily done, 
and the selection of publishers and titles, 
many felt, were not upto the mark. "The 
publishing scene in India was soliectic 
and gixKl that places like the world book 


fair did not really mean that much," was 
all Nadig, the new chief of NCERT, 
could offer by way of explanation. 

Bronwen Jones had enquired about 
the possibility of a tie-up with the 
NCERT. She was enthusiastic about tak¬ 
ing her book to the Indian population in 
South Africa. But there has b^n no res¬ 
ponse from the publishers. 

Stalls from most other Asian countr¬ 
ies — Malaysia, Singapore, China, 
Japan — all report good business for 
children’s titles. Titles brought out by 
Pelangi, one of the largest and most esta¬ 


esting. According to a spokesperson of ! 
DMG, one of the largest T urkish publish¬ 
ing houses, there was a new-found inter¬ 
est in Turkish stories for children. Par¬ 
ents, keen to cut down on TV-viewing > 
hours, were willing to spend more on | 
books for their kids. 

While most of the other south-east | 
Asian countries displayed something of I 
the multimedia series in the children's | 
section, India had nothing to show on i 
that account. 

Niche publishing might be difficult 
but it is an area that once established 
generates much inte¬ 
rest. In Turkey, for instan¬ 
ce, there has been a con¬ 
certed effort towards 
encouraging writing for 
children, giving 

children's authors greater 
opportunities. One can 
only hope that the Indian 
publishers will take a leaf 
out of their book. 

And they would also 
do well to look at the way 



blished publishers in Malaysia, moved 
fast. Textbooks as well as quality 
children’s books were on the top of the 
list. 

Even a country like Turkey, which 
has no great publishing histoi^, had a bet¬ 
ter display than India and its range of 
children’s books was much more inter¬ 


Westem and south-east Asian 
countries give the pride of place to 
children’s books when they are on dis¬ 
play. Just how long will Indian particip¬ 
ants in an international event continue to 
look like bystanders when they are sup¬ 
posed to perform? • 
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ANDHRA PRADESH 

UnHy moves 

Senior Congress leaders come together in a bid to revive the party 

H ad these Congress leaders made a simi- Bhaskara Reddy praised Rajasekhar Reddy was also most 
iar, honest attempt to work together a unexpected. The former Andhra chief minister was never 
decade ago, the political history of known to encourage any other Congress leader of Rayalasee- 
Andhra Pradesh could have been totally ma. But during the 1 November rally, he declared; "The need 
different," observ ed one onlooker at a of the hour is not just unity among Congressmen, but also the 
function to commemorate Andhra Pradesh’s formation day, emergence of a young leader like Rajasekhar Reddy." 

on 1 November, at Cuddapah. The younger Reddy, has, till now, been branded ‘difficult’ 

The solidarity exhibited by the leaders of three major Con- and often ‘dissident’. But now, it is time for him to not only 
gress factions of the 
slate — K. Vijaya Bhaskara 
Reddy, Y.S, Rajasekhar 
Reddy and N. Janardhan 
Reddy — was meant to 
"signal a new era in the histo¬ 
ry of the state Congress 
which has been riven by 
factionalism". 

Rajasekhar Reddy had 
masterminded the Cuddapah 
show as the "day of betrayal 
towards Rayalaseema pro¬ 
jects". Some 2(X) Congress 
leaders and nearly a lakh- 
strong crowd assembled at 
the Municipal Grounds. 

They observed a ‘mass fast*, 
described as a token protest 
i by the "united" Congress. 

Reddy had invited all poli¬ 
tical parties and interested 
groups on the occasion. But g 
the Andhra Pradesh Civil | 

Liberties Committee | 

(APCLC)andtheNTR-TDP * 

were the only ones that SWViOPSOUDMrrfiCongressleadersatCudda^^ 
responded. While N.T. Rama Rao’s widow Lak.shmi Parvathi 
shared the platform with Congress netas, the APCLC leaders 
expressed their .solidarity, but kept away from the dais. "We 
arc with them for the cause, but do not wish to share the dais 
with them," said K. Balgopal, secretaiy, APCLC. The CPI, 

CPM and the BJP stayed away and staged a separate dhama 
before the district collectors’ office on the same day. 

The real excitement at the Municipal Grounds began with 
the arrival of Vijaya Bhaskara Reddy and N. Janardhan 
Reddy. The two senior Congress leaders paraded through the 
town with their hiammoth motorcades: Janardhan Reddy 
came with some 30 cars, while Vijaya Bhaskara Reddy was 
accompanied by nearly SO vehicles. 

If the sight of the ihrtc rival Reddys sharing a common plat¬ 
form and pledging to work unitedly came as a pleasant surpri¬ 
se for Congress worieers, the manner in which K. Vijaya 
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make a comeback, hut also lake the lead. No wonder he is 
already being talked about as the future chief minister of 
Andhra Pradesh, in Congress circles that is. 

But before that happens, the party has a lot of ground to 
cover. The Congress is yet to make much of an inroad in the 
coastal districts which constitute the bulk of Assembly seats. 
One reason for that is the Congress leadership in these regions 
— dominated by ex-TDP leaders like P. Upendra, D. Nehru, 
as well as M. Padmanabham—is horribly fragmented. The 
K.S. Rao faction is also staying away. It is no different in the 
northern coastal districts, from Srikakulam to East Godavari, 
where the Congress camp is in total disarray. Similarly, the 
party finds itself without a proper leader in Telengana. There 
has been no one to replace M. Channa Reddy, with P. V. Nara- 
simha Rao, P. Shiv Shankar and Baga Reddy failing to provi¬ 
de the leadership. 

So now, the onus of resurrecting the Congress has fallen, 
once again, on Rayalascema and its leaders. It is in this con¬ 
text that the coming together of the three Reddys is extremely 
significant. And the focus, therefore, has shifted to regional 
issues. The Rayalaseema irrigation projects for instance. 
Involving an investment of Rs 5,034 crore, they are to be com¬ 
pleted before 2(K)0 AD, as per the Krishna Water Dispute 
Tribunal. 

"The Naidu government has hardly spent anything on them 
so far," alleges M.V. Mysoora Reddy, a former minister who 
recently took out a padyatra in the Cuddapah region to high¬ 
light the issue. The padyatra lasted nearly a month, covering 
400 km and raising high hopes for the Congress’ resurgence 
in the district. The party had been all but wiped out in the 1994 
polls. 

"We have realised that unless we come together, the advant¬ 
age always goes to the opponent," says Rajasekhar Reddy. 
He insists that what was witnessed on 1 November was not 



PROTEST MARCH: a Congress padyatra 


just a "temporary truce" between Rayalaseema Congressmen. 
"It is more of a realisation of our follies," he declares. 

In a concerted bid to revive the party’s fortunes in the state, 
the Congress is planning a series of meetings. The aim: to 
boost the morale of the party workers and to launch a sustain¬ 
ed campaign against the N. Chandrababu Naidu regime. 

Though the next elections are a good two years away, both 
the Congress and the BJP have already begun levelling a li.st 
of charges against the Chandrababu Naidu-led TDP govern¬ 
ment. But chief minister Naidu, busy with his national com¬ 
mitments in Delhi, and with his novel schemes like Janmab- 
hoomi at home, doesn’t seem at all perturbed by these 
developments. • 

0 . 5 . RadhakHBhnm/HydermbBd 


Tw0 undertfials accuse a top cop and a 
scribe of being involved in the illegal 
mining of gemstones in Narcipatnam 


18 iltepd mhiers of pnnsK^es to the h^ipat- 
fitam b# of li^8hakqt«iQMBn^ w 

die high 

The aiiners c«Jied a ’‘pi^ine^ 

inison Of Vishtdbapi^^ 

iobidd^ ^hKca- 

aei^^ «nd Sid 08>le. 

ttvo 0^^ ahested 


aceo$e4 of « Mde of Flif pw lildk 

'tdso'ac«»K^'''piHiD6 .ecAnaditioo(a’..i^P.;;lie^ 
pm of dK oliw 




inuidiy came out strongly ttgoiost the ‘sniear campEdgn’; 
AddfOssing a press conference, the pdice commissioner 
declared that the charges i^ainst him mdthe scribe tvere a 
direct consequence of th^r "continuous struggle against 
the land.grabber$ involv$d ib the poit^^^^ port 

.town".' ' . 


RamanamurttiQl' is knerntn for ids ekten^ Ve eovomge of 
die extr^st moveinent iwl dSB Yeleni tmd cohi^sar 
tion scam. All this has hardiy eiideared him to the ruling 
Telugu Desam ihnty is boeof the 

finest mvesdgadvetepohffirsub VamMi edi¬ 

tor, A;B.K. iPrasad, "The newspaper t^uids by him in all 
■ hisprofessional work."/;:'-,, 

Mema and Bamammund^’s stahd^^^^^^^ 
an indqiendent investigatkin oonduoted ip Vid^u^- 
Qiun and a repmt of die state idgihmcc dqpmmiem whi^ 
labtdleddmtdu^s"intdk)i ■: 

Prolessiona] jealousy «jnpi^ j^epoi^ of . 

papers in Vishakapatnam is itij to be one c^dte dhmons 
for the "outrageous" chKgt^< ; pgainst both Meemi 
andHamamnDurdiy. ' 

Hie excavadoa of geomooes beeame something a 
cbKagftindustry in dw stmejeversiiiimbi^^ 
sdendfimdfy fOcofded five years i|o; 

Moat of the trea^ I 
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ORISSA 

In the name of the 

loitl 

The Jagannath Jyoti Rath Yatra was 
more about politics than piety 


protest. The Sadar Daraja of ihc Srimandir was shut pro¬ 
testing "politicisation of the Lord and the sanctum sanctorum". 

Ratnakar Pujapanda, a sevayat, told Sunday: "Let thou¬ 
sand ycitras go in the name of Lord Jagannath. But this Yatra 
which started from Simhadwar (Lion Gale) never invited the 
Sharikaracharya. or the first disciple of Jagannath, Gajapaii 
Moharaja, or any sadhu-.f^/7Ay. Also, a model of the Jagannath 
Temple did not figure on the ‘truck’, which had the replicas of 
a rath, a mosque and a gurdwara. Just because of their votes, 
they put the rath's replica at the back, keeping the mosque and 
the gurdwara in the front. 


i t was supposed to be the 
Rath Yatra in the land of 
rath yntras. But for all 
the fanfare accompanying 
the Jagannath Jyoti Rath 
Yatra in Orissa, what it mana¬ 
ged to do be.st was to genera¬ 
te a whole lot of controversy. 
The entire exercise, which 
drew a lot of attention and 
crowds, was largely seen as a 
political campaign by chief 
minister J.B. Patnaik and his 
overzealous Congressmen. 

There was trouble from 
the very beginning. On 22 
October, as the Jyoti Yatra 
set off from Puri, the 
sevayats of Jagannath Tem¬ 
ple and the Jagannath Sena 
were the first to voice their 




in 

weft- 'in-gi^' 
tcN»k to auctioning 

‘ ■ ii;«ss.!}eeoitito. six ^of Ite; ■ 

3:25- crore,' tiiough; 

Rs"i2: 



The present controver¬ 
sy could well open up a 
jf^dora's box regarding 
various clandestine ope¬ 
rations in the tribal and 


agency belts of Vishidca^ 
patnam. After all, the 
gemstpiMi iM^wofk do^ 
involve 

locidsindiefelio^^^ a 



POLITICAL PLATFORM: r/ie 
Jagannath Jyoti Rath Yatra 

"And who was on the 
‘truck’, no one but some Con¬ 
gress leaders, with the police 
and the CM’s chosen few. 
Even the ISKCON people do 
not misuse the name of the 
Lord in the manner that the 
Jyoti Yatra people did. 
There is nothing wrong if we 
tried to protect our religious 
sentiments." 

Priyadarshan Pattanaik, 
president of Puri Jagannath 
Sena, asserted that this was 
nothing but a political endea¬ 
vour. "If it was a simple rath 
yatra, then the police would 
not have arrested a dozen of 
our members," he alleged. 
But the police in Puri insist 
that it was Priyadarshan and 
his Sena who opposed the 
Yatra and tried to create a 
law-and-order problem. 
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WEST BENGAL 


Untreated hospital wastes pose a grave 
threat to Calcutta’s well-being 



MASTER MANIPULATOR: CM ./. B. Patnaik 

Disturbed by the goings-on, Paramananda Tripaihy, for¬ 
mer administrator of Jagannath Temple, filed a public interest 
litigation (PfL) against the conduction of the Jyoti Yatra. 
While Chief Justice S.N. Phukan, of the Orissa High Court, 
did not imp<>se a stay on the Yatra, neither did he reject the 
PIL. He demanded a detailed account from the state 
administration. 

Starting from Puri, the Jagannath Jyoti Yatra traversed 
hundreds of kilometres before coming to a halt at Bhuba¬ 
neswar on 7 November, with a gala closing ceremony. 

But at every stop, the Jyoti Rath was monopolised by over- 
enthusiastic Congress leaders and activists, eager to make a 
grand show of it all. In southern Orissa, it was Usharani Panda 
who hogged the limelight; in Balasore, Bismay Mohanty took 
the lead; in Jaipur district, Sitakanta Mohapatra and his men 
sidelined the others; and it was the same story in Raygada, 
Koraput, Kalahandi, etc., etc., as Congressmen all but hijack¬ 
ed the Rath. 

In Bhubaneswar, there was talk of how a dozen warehouse 
and wine merchants met excise minister Suresh Chandra 
Roiilray in his chamber and contributed Rs 30,(XX) each for 
the function on 7 November. There were similar reports from 
Rourkela and the Congress was roundly criticised for collect¬ 
ing lakhs in the name of Jyoti Rath Yatra. 

The principal Opposition party, the Janata Dal, said that the 
Jagannath Jyoti Rath Yatra was no different from the political 
rath yatras of the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP). And the Oris¬ 
sa unit of the CPI(M) described it as "a ploy to divert the 
people's attention from the failures of his (J.B. Patnaik's) 
government". 

Bui the chief minister refuted all these charges and stoutly 
defended the Jyoti Rath Yatra. "I was just one in a 45-member 
Rath Yatra Committee headed by the fonner Chief Justice of 
India, Ranganath Mishra," he said. 

"Jagannath is for all," declared J.B. Patnaik. "People from 
all sects, rcligion.s as well as countries flock to him. The main 
aim of the Jagannath Jyoti Rath Yatra was to revive 
hhatruhhah (brotherly feeling) amohg all." • 

Surmndrm Pmtn/PyrI 


I t's a miracle that Calcutta doesn't suffer blighting epide¬ 
mics every season, but the good luck may not last for ever. 
A study by the All India Institute of Public Health & Hygie¬ 
ne (AIIPH&H) presents a dire picture of the city's callous 
handling of lethal hospital wastes and says the lack of concern 
could wreak havoc in future. 

According to the study, untreated hospital disposables, tee¬ 
ming with deadly germs of infectious and killer diseases, are 
being allowed to mix with ordinary garbage that are dumped 
in open spaces or used as landfills by real-cstal;: developers. 
The practice could have disastrous consequences, if allowed 
to go unchecked, warns Dr K.J. Nath, director, AIIPH&H. 

The indiscriminate dump¬ 
ing of hospital waste not 
only enhances the chances of 
outbreak of diseases, but, 
more ominously, threatens 
to contaminate goundwater 
sources, says AIIPH&H 
associate professor Arunab- 
ha Majumdar and Diptendu 
Kohali of the institute's sani¬ 
tary engineering depart¬ 
ment. This is particularly 
worrisome because ground- 
water is increasingly becom¬ 
ing the main source of drink¬ 
ing water in the newly- DRAWING UP A PLAN: 

developed areas of Calcutta miinicmal commissioner 

and high-rise buildings. Asim Barman 

The study — Hospital Solid Waste Management; A Case 
Study In West Bengal — includes observations and findings 
from government hospitals, private hospitals, specialised hos¬ 
pitals treating cancer and infectious diseases, as well as nurs¬ 
ing homes. The probe has revealed that 30 percent of all hospi¬ 
tal waste falls in the ‘hazardous' category. And in the absence 
of any separation at source, the entire bulk of city waste — 
estimated to be around 25,000 tonnes daily — gets 
contaminated. 

It has also been found that .scavengers and ragpickers salva¬ 
ge items like disposable needles, plastic beetles, and blood 
and urobags for recycling. A few years back, a number of 
small workshops in the Beleghata area of central Calcutta 
were found repacking such ‘used’ materials for the market. 
An AIIPH&H researcher is sure that about 50 per cent of the 
‘dis^sable syringes' sold in West Bengal are, in fact, ‘recy¬ 
cled’ items. "Patients are actually being duped with the sense 
of pseudo-.securiiy," he says. 

Dilip Nandy, chief engineer (conservancy), Calcutta Muni¬ 
cipal Corporation (CMC), told Sunday that "there are no sepa¬ 
rate ways as yet for treating hospital waste and they are dump¬ 
ed along with general waste in the Dhapa area (the dumping 
ground in east Calcutta)". 
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STATE OF SQUALOR: a hospital in Calcutta 
For his part, state health minister Partha Dc says he is look¬ 
ing for a suitable agency to handle the disposal of medical 
waster but is yet to find one. Incidentally, the state health 
department has recently received Rs 701 crore from the 
World Bank for upgrading medical facilities, and the project 
includes the installation of proper facilities for treating hospi¬ 
tal wastes. The director of health services is, however, skepti¬ 
cal about finding a quick solution, as several departments 
need to concur on a single strategy. 


Making a mark 


ABNi is the channel to watch 

F or a niche channel to turn itself into a premium brand is 
credit-wcHthy. especially in these cluttered times. In a 
little over two years. ABNi has managed to make itself vis¬ 
ible in the most influential viewer-pockets: to this end, its 
Asian face has helped score over the American one of its 
closest rival.CNBC. 

It’s not as if NBC Asia’s business channel isn’t working 
hard to Indianise itsdf. In a recent move, they’ve added on 
local talent as anchors (though listening to some of their 
voices, spouting a strange mix ofde.vi-American, takes a lit¬ 
tle getting used to), and have upped the number of program¬ 
mes sourced from the country. 

Of ABNi’s menu, one of my favourites is the Far 



NEWS AND VIIWS: ABN/ 


But, meanwhile, commissioner Asim Barman is wor¬ 
king on a plan to tackle the problem. If he succeeds, the CMC 
will set up a bio-medical v aste disposal system (read, incinera¬ 
tor) at Dhapa. It will hum the waste generated by five major 
4 medical centres: the Command Hospital, Woodlands Nursing 
Home, Kothari Medical Centre, B.M. Birla Heart Centre, and 
Calcutta Hospital. 

The technical report, prepared by Stup, a consultant firm, 
has already been submitted. Together, the five hospitals have 
I ,.^00 beds and, individually, produce about 1,000 kg of solid 
waste per day. The proposed incinerator will bum wastes at 
the rate of 37.5 kg per hour. It will have a 30-metrc-high chim¬ 
ney and attain temperatures over 1,200 degree Celsius to 
dilute the impact of highly toxic by-products like Dioxin and 
Furan. The plant will co.st Rs 1.65 crore to set up and Ks 13 
lakh annually to operate. If the project succeeds, similar 
plants will be set up elsewhere also, say CMC sources. 

Will the five hospitals share the cost? There is still no agree¬ 
ment on this count. The hospital authorities maintain that 


Eastern Economic Review On Air. It has a brisk, very com¬ 
petent anchor, and it presents international trends in an 
attractive, de-Jargonis^ manner. Chte of the best discus¬ 
sions I’ve heard on die spread of satellite channels (the 
money involved, break-even factors, competition from the 
terrestrials, and such) has been on this magazine. 

The other is tndia Talks, fronted by Paranjoy Cuba Tha- 
kuita. Last wedk, the programme which goes on five- 
nights-a-wedc completi^ SOO episodes, and in a special 
commemorative show, we got to see some highli^ts. 

It had Thakutta luring cities as he traced majtHr politi¬ 
cal and economic developments in the pa.st couple of 
years. Among other things, we .saw the beginnings of the 
age of present-day coalitions, (from the mouths of those 
who were cobbling them together, and comments from 
those in opposition), and the end of trade unionism, Duita 
Sammit-styie (there was an exceipt from an interview done 
two iiionths before he was shot). 


waste dispo.sal is the government’s responsibility and so it 
must bear the cost as well. Municipal commissioner Barman, 
however, is confident that the financial hurdle will be 
overcome. 

And if that happens, Calcutta may still stave off an 
epidemic. • 


The listof peopfle who have been guests bh the program¬ 
me is vast, itn^essive and eclectics From T.N. Seshan 
(i^ections), to ViPvBir^ (politics), to Kamik (TV 
chahiie^s), mTafa Sit^ (Women and Advertising), wid a 

nation, and the verdict reach- 

' ed VMd imaiHtnmint h 
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KUSUMBHANDARI 


ARIES 


(21 Marvh-lO April) 

B ring curreiK or 

oiilsianding ventures or 
undertakings to successful 
conclusions. After several 
unsuccessful attempts, you 
arc now sure to score sonic 
positive points with 
someone you secretly 
admire. Impress others 
around you with your 
intellectual acumen and 
in-depth knowledge. 

TAURUS 


(21 April-20 May) 

T ackling a problem will 
not be easy. Perhaps your 
approach is t(Hicomplex; try 
a simpler one. Business 
finances require a great deal 
of thinking. You may be 
moving too fast in romance. 
Slow down or else things 
might get out of hand. A 
change of surroundings will 
be revitalising. 

GEMINI _ 

(21 May-20 June) 

oncy-making activities 
take up a large part of 
your lime. Or, you may just 
he planning for the hectic 
time ahead. Get out of the rut 
b> visiting new and 
stimulating places. Baffling 
problems can now be left 
behind you. You should do 
what you can to collect debts 
that are outstanding. 

CANCER 

(2/June-20 July) 

Y OU should be able to get 
on top of things by your 
efforts and your willingness 
to apply yourself to current 
concerns. Once you get 
started, your achievements 
are likely to win the praise of 
people who matter, and 
possible financial rewards. 
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LEO 


(21 July‘20 August) 

A lthough lucrative new 
offers arc likely to come 
your way, you may he 
prevented by other 
cHinsiderations from 
capitalising on them. A long 
struggle may he on your 
hands to get the better of 
competitors; handle them 
with care as they may do 
anything under the sun to 
have it their way. 


LIBRA 


(21 September-20 October) 

C oncentrate on your own 
problems and leave 
others to sort out their’s. You 
may be still prone to 
indulging your wtjims and 
fancies. A continuation of 
this trend to overspend on 
luxuries and unnecessary 
items will soon see you in 
the red It is a time fur 
sticking clinically to facts 
and figures. 
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VIRGO 


(2/ Augu.sf-20 September) 

L end a sympathetic ear to 
the problems of family 
members. Their worrie.s may 
be a bit far-fetched, but, still, 
hear them out. Influential 
people may be in a good 
mood and concede to special 
requests. Students need to 
pul in more eflort in order to 
excel. 


SCORPIO 


(21 Octoher-20 November) 

C lear the decks and get 
ready for a new round of 
activities. You’ll probably 
derive great satisfaction by 
doing constructive work 
even if there is no financial 
reward at the end of it. 
Mysteries can be solved; 
long-lost items can suddenly 
turn up. 


SAGITTARIUS 

(21 November-20 December) 

D on’t get ahead of 
yourself. Counting the 
chickens before they hatch is 
a sure recipe for disaster. 
Keep your plans and 
predictions open. Too much 
dwelling on past events and 
relationships will sec you 
drowning in a sea of 
emotions and nostalgia, it is 
much better to stay in the 
here and now, 

CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 January) 

Y ou may be hard put to 
keep yourself occupied. 
Routine and business 
activities can be taken at an 
easier pace. As long as you 
let people know you are 
available, things will be 
taken care of. An occasional 
correspondence will keep 
you abreast of latest 
developments and of any 
trouble brewing. 

AOUARKJS 

(21 January-20 February) 

H ave the necessary 
will-power to break 
with old habits and 
restrictive patterns. 

Breaking away from the past 
can produce a new sense of 
freedom. If you can cut 
down on unnecessary 
talking and siK'ialising, you 
will have more lime to enjoy 
your favourite activities, or 
simply to take things easy. 

PISCES 


(2! February-20 March) 

A ttend to pressing 
problems. By being 
thorough you can do away 
with situations going out of 
hand. Much satisfaction can 
be derived from the most 
ordinary jobs and tasks. 
Constructive activities will 
keep you happy. Romance 
will be enchanting. • 
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Random not^ 


OnlylftwmlAS 

■ I^ormcr Planning 
Commission official 
Bim^ Jalan has be^n named 
governor of the Reserve 
Bank; and finance secretary 
Mrnitek'Singh Ahlnwalia is 
upset, because everyone is 
making it but him, 

As he does not belong to 
the Indian Administrative 
Service, Ahluwalia can 
never hope to become a full 



MF.ARD IN INDIA INTHRNATIONAl. 
CtNTRF 

Kashmir is a sore issue for us, if 
It Is a core issue for Pakistan. 

DR KARAN SINGH, FORMER MP 


the defectors yet again? 

Das Munshi had emerged 
as the Trojan horse in the Sha- 
rad Pawar camp when the lat¬ 
ter had made an aborted bid 
to become the party presi¬ 
dent. At that time. Das Mun¬ 
shi had said that despite 
being spiritually akin to the 
Paw£u--men, he could not 
afford to go against Sitaram 
Kesri. 

However, now even as he 
is spiritually akin to Kesri, 
he finds he cannot agree with 
every thing his leader does. 



Priya Raidaii Das MunaM: 
twoiseompany 

Last week, he Joined ranks 
with Rajesh Pilot and wrote 
a letter to Kesri reproving 
him for the Congress split in 


Menlah Wnih Mmiwallaii 
faalliifIMaut 

secretary to the Government 
of India, Yet the work he’s 
doing entitles him to the 
rank. The via media is to 
become a principal secretar 
ry. But that’s not happening. 

The latest in die air is that 
Ahluyralia might go to the 
Planning Commission sis 
member-secretary. That will 
.n be the last straw, because 
'I that’s not quite what he 
hopes for. However, it’s still 
loo soon to say. 

Meanwhile. Bimid Jalan’s 
af^iijtment has seen a rare 
congruence of ■yjews bet¬ 
ween disCMfM) aiiui die An¬ 
aniy mitiistry. lalam 
has bMH a student of Piesi* 
dency College, Cateutta.:and 
is a M^aii who speaks 
nothing but the purest 
Ban^ Is reported 10 have 
been i^mmehded 
jobJ^ die ^est Bengal 
minister lyotiBam. ^ 


■ PhD Ptiya Rintlah Das 
. Mupsld mvened 
tyi^ acd joined die nidpi 


Defectors or not ? The curious case of the 
13 BSP MLAs in UP. Who says what: 

■ Bha^im Singh ShakyK Was 

elected to the UP Assembly as a Bahujan Samaj 
Party JBSP) MLA. He voted in favour ot the BJP 
and Kalyan Singh in the vote of confidence after 
. the BSP withdrew support to the BJP. He is 
charged with violating the party whip. He says 
he never received any communication from the 
BSP, including a whip. 


■ Mayawati: The BSP leader filed an 
affidavit against 1 3 erstwhile members of the 
party, arguing that they violated a party whip 
asking them to vote against the BJP 
government, and therefore, should resign from 
the Ajssembly for violating the anti-defection 
law. 


■ Kaari Nath THpalhi: UP Assembly 
Speaker says he’s still finding out whether 
the BSP MLAs are right or Mayawati is right. 
However, he is himself open to question—.how 
were 13 members of a party allowed to vote 
legitimately when the anti-defectioff law makes 
it mandatory for MLAs to quit their seats first if 
they’re going to vote against their pariy? 


■ HartJttahaaBhriyaaiaiahAn^ 

MLA, fornwriy of the KP, has ^ W 
Mayawati with tying betausaiw flayw v^^ 
whip—because heheiver gma whip, tf 
Shrivastava proves his cilui^, Mayai^ 
be in a lot of legal trouble. 


UP. Das Munshi said that dw 
party should have handled 
the UP episode with greatest 
caution and wisdom.. 
Because it didn't do that, (he 
party had lost out to the BJP; 

So far, the pany had a one- 
man think tank, l^esh Pilot; 
Now it has two members. 


MwtofdrMCh 

.other 

■ There was never a 
more deserving 
bureaucrat than fomwr RBI 
governor C. Rangarajan to 
be appointed Governor of a 
state. Gentle but strict and 
totally straigiit. Rangunyan 
earned respect and accolades 
for his role in the Reserve 
Bank, especially during the 
last few weeks. 

But the story of his 
appointment as Andhra 
Pradesh Governor is an. inter¬ 
esting one. Apparently in a 
meeting with Prime Minister I 
I.K. Omjntl about a month' 
agO; AP chief minister 
Chandrababu Naidu told the 
PM that he would like a 
replacement for Krishun 
Kant (who was shifted to 
Delhi as vice-president) who 
was neither a bureaucrat nor 
a politician. He told Giyral 
that it would help Andhra 
Pradesh if the next Governor 
of the state was a pn«;iical 
economist. 

At that stage, Rangara- 
jan's name hadn’t sprung to 
mind. However, when the 
government realised he was 
to retire, it was thought that 
he would be the best pemon 
for a state Naidti declares he 
wants to turn irito the Singa- 
.pore of liidia. 

Acet^in^y, RaShgaiipn 
got the! job. much to die 
delight of both him and die 
AP tdiief minister, Hpr the 
aggreMs^ eikmotmtv 
reforms-thinded Naidltl and 
iUingaraJan, who Mas tuuKis- 
on experience, the appoint¬ 
ment will prove tobea marri¬ 
age made in hraven. * 
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HEARD IN PARLIAMENT 

Most poopio have wtthdrawal 
symptoms aftor powor Is takon 
away from thorn. SKaram KosrI 
suffors from withdrawal 
symptoms without having any 
powor. 

A UNITED FRONT MP 


f 


are making up all this/ he 


Problem wKh 
dates 

The President of the 
United Slate, Bill Clin¬ 
ton. wants to come to India 
in March. I.K. Gujral wants 
him to come in February. 
How is this matter going to 
be resolved? 

Gujral's government 
views Clinton's India trip as 
un insurance policy — 
Ivcausc if the government 
survives the winter session 
of Parliament, the Opposi¬ 
tion —wht)cver it might be 
— will not pull the govern¬ 
ment down until after the 



Clinton visit. Therefore, Guj¬ 
ral will take a chance to pres¬ 
ent a Budget. 

According to convention, 
the government is not toppl¬ 
ed when Parliament is in ses¬ 
sion: usually just before or 
after. In this case, if Clin¬ 
ton’s trip is made in late 
February, it is unlikely that 
the government will fall 
before. 

The government calcula¬ 
tes that in that evetit, not only 
can it present the Budget, but 
also it can get Ointon to 
address a joint session of Ptu:- 
liament, a proposal favoured 

P.A. Sangma, Speaker of 
Lok Sabha. 

However, the Americans 
are perplexed by the insisten¬ 
ce of the Indians that Clinton 
comes here in February , j 
According to theni, MancA 
suits him better. 

This is why there is a. 
delay in announcing dates 
for the VIP visit. 


rmsorry 

Making up is hard to 
do. But Govindacha- 
rya is trying hard. 

Last week he called on 
Atal Behari Vajpayee and, 
much to the latter’s dismay, 
broke down and wept copi¬ 
ous tears. Tm sorry, I never 
said anything to anyone, I 
cannot imagine why people 


sobbed. The reference was tO 
the Mukhauta or Mukut con¬ 
troversy. In some slighting 
references to Vajpayee, 
while talking to some British 
diplomats, Govindacharya 
hr^ dismissed Ae fonnw 
Prime Minister as a leader of 
no ccmsequcnce in the BJP. 

When this snowballed 
rmd an irate V^payee took 
this up at the highest levels 


CHECK-LIST 


Th0 BJP in Bihar: who wants what 

■ Suahll Modi! As die leader of the 
OppDstion in the Assembly, Modi represents 
the younger, rising face of the BJP in a state 
where the party has little ground support. Modi 
speaks the language of their allies Samata 
Party, led by Nttish Kumar. Together, they 
reckon a bright future for themselves Hi a 
situation where the Laloo Yadav and thee 
Congress options are not available to voters. 


■ AehwM Kihmr Has finished his 
two-year term as presiderrt of the BJP’s state 
unit and expects to be given a second term. 
However, the state party organisation is upset 
at his arbitrarimss and there are complaints 
that in 50 per cent of the villages, no elections 
have been conducted. Unpopular antong the 
younger dements who bellsve Qiat the fight 
against Laloo Yaidav in the Assembly should be 
badwd by the organisation, which is sirnpty not 
strong enough. 


M fti v liihldc ha i yM llMgw^ 

has apeid most of Ms pdded career wori^ 

the side andimoiiwBihaf^l^ 

hand. Supports Mod. 

' V.M. Yd l i i ii d i ' t iiii ii ls^^ ' 

ofbdngspokrltinttioftHe^i^^ 
nevd'take sidaa. As a ristiK, SHihais watchHig 
eveidsInhkaiMewMiO^ 




^ BJP, Oovindaidwiyii' 
Ibrod V lUmself in ' m 
doghouse. He decided tb 
t!he maetoroM 

loader, but burst imb ibtts 

Tonmad.;:'. v' 

And what did VMpajiro 
db? TA%<9 i asked, tw l^d 
briciMls: "I just ^ (gilMly 
and listened. What could I 
: do?I'm aBndnnin. IfsomeiO^ 
ne comes usme with aAsfKF 
ma yachtOM (apology) I 
have totide his wMd 
Now for the second I 
round. 


Waftlnggame 


■ Wbate ver happened 
to dbe govemment’‘$ 
decision to Rajni 

Ranjan Sabu Governor? 

Poor Sahu has been wait¬ 
ing for the crucial phone call 
for some time — nearly six 
months — after he was toM 
by his boss Sitaram Kesri 
that he was bmg appointed 
Governor-— cither of Goa or 
Gujarat. Kesri tedd him he 
would talk to I.K. (Gujral and 
Sahu would hear from them. 


But nothing has hni^iened 
since then. No one ib^s at 
wtuch stage die appr^tment 
is stuck. Oujral has goim on 
an qipointrnent — 
since then L.(p. Jidn has been 
iianu^ India’s rovoy to 
South Africa and former 
foreign sactetaiy Salman 
Haidar is tipped to go to Lon- 
cdon as hi^ coffiihissk^. 
Gujral has even named C. 
Rmigr^^ as Governor of 
Anrftira Pradet^ But Salui is 
still wMting to htro ftorndw 




The reM '^otdem, whibh 
SalHi can't ie|] myone ftw 
obvkwis Kuwofts, i8?M«f hb^s 
rabUy 

^ Qe^ral to arooinii . idm. 
Qdiroise, Midi w4ie clout 
vO^gRtw; in- 
iO^smbenL ebudd 

'mm^ 

t'" ^1 /i >."■ 'll liiiM iC ^ >1 
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[cflyERtroi^lH 

In the dock 

Did DMK leader M. Karunanidhi collaborate with Rajiv 
Gandhi’s killers? Will the Congress let him stay on in the 
United Front? Is India heading for another election? 


MEDIA MUSINGS 
V. Gangadhar. 




liniflvicw 


"We will provide a cleans 
efficient and stable 
government" 

UP chief minister Kalyan Singh 
on his priorities, the BJP’s plans, 
Mayawati and more 


The centenarian 

A hundred years of Nirad C. 
Chaudhuri 


Covar pholofraph: Ravi Shankaran/Wide Angle 
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Knockedtothe 
knees 


Y our cover story, r/w/ 
sinking feeling (9— 15 
November) has rightly 
concluded that "Congress 
president Sitaram Kesri is 
facing another crisis of 
authority in the Congress" 
With hardliners putting 
pressure on the A ICC 
president to snap ties with 
the UF government, Kesri is 
in real trouble. 

Party bigwigs like 
Manmohan Singh, J.B. 
Patnaik, Aijun Singh, 


Ahmed Patel, Jiiendra 
Prasada and Ghulam Nabi 
Azad have started 
complaining about the 
Front’s indifference towards 
the Congress, saying that the 
party cannot remain a 
spectator to the UF's ‘gross 
misrule and inefficiency'. 
However, it’s unlikely that 
he will go all out against the 
UF unless Sonia Gandhi 
openly campaigns for the 
party, as the Congress does 
not have a strong 
independent support base in 
the Hindi heartland. 

It’s a very different Kesri 
uxlay, from the threatening, 
dominating chacha that we 
saw when he became 
Congress president. He has 
been knocked to his knees, 
literally. Almost reduced to 
begging for any arrangement 
with the UF which would 
enable him to collect some 
crumbs from the top table 
and distribute them to the 
key opportunists in the paily 
so that they’ll keep their 
virtue and not bolt to the 
BJR 

PmBadKunwr, Bombay 
(Maharaahtra) 



■ After what happened in 
UP, Sitaram Kesri’s bravado 
and threats have 
disappeared. His elevation 
to the party presidentship 
showed the Machiavelli in 
him. It is an open secret now 
how he managed to 
manipulate the polls. 

Probably, he’s learnt his 
lesson now: if you resort to 
manipulation, be prepared to 
be manipulated. He can't 
complain now that his UP 
MLAs deserted him to join 
the BJP, for, at one time, he 
himself had back-stabbed 
Narasimha Rao. Even in 
Delhi his colleagues are 
planning to oust him: his 
continuance as party 
president, they feel, is a 
hindrance. 

Kudos for your bold, 
frank and comprehensive 
cover story. 

Bhupen Boae, Calcutta (Weat 
Bengal) 

■ Sitaram Kesri is a classic 
case of total absence of 
scruples and principles in 
politics. His only aim is to 
grab power and sit on the 
Prime Minister’s chair— 
even if it is only for a few 
hours. And, to hell with poli¬ 
tical morality. In between 
we thought he would sink 
after the UP circus. But, now 
after the partial leakage of 
the Jain Commission report. 
Kesri is again back to plann¬ 
ing and scheming—this is 
probably his last chance of 
becoming PM. 

When he prostrated 
before Sonia Gandhi to salva¬ 
ge the Congress party — 
rather to further his ambi¬ 
tions — most Indians 
thought that he had lost all 
^his manliness. However, 
such nuances don’t bother 
Kesri: so long as the goal is 
achieved, anything is OK— 
means aie immaterial and 
the tools he uses 
insignificant. 

Dr as. lyar, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


Reigning 

corruiition 

W hen the BSP and the- 
BJP arc involved, 
politics is always bound to 
take an unbelievable turn 
(Coalition conundrum, 26 
October— 1 November). 
One can hardly expect 
responsible action when the 
politicians involved arc 
themselves irresponsible. 

About a month ago, one of 
the younger, outspoken and 
over-enthusiastic 
spokespersons of the BJP 
applauded the arrangements 



Kalyan Singh: coup of torts 

in UP as a novel experiment 
of coalition in the political 
laboratory of Indian polity. 
The nation today expects a 
reply. Where are those 
arrangements and the 
coalition and what happened 
to the laboratory? 

The people of UP are 
suffering as the average 
tax-payer has to bear the 
brunt of ministerial caprice: 
mass transfers of 
bureaucrats every six 
months, renaming sprees sans 
development and corruption. 
MahaahIndarShama, Naw 
Dalhl 

Small is 

beautiftil _ 

H ealth minister Renuka 
Chowdhuiy's efforts to 
control populaticm and 
promote the small-family 


•UNMV 23-a, NpMmar i«r 























iwUl adto t hl Hifl H ftoi T postaicathiMt 

concept deserve praise (One - 

is fun, 19—25 October). Hindi fi 

Otherwise, by 2010 we will _ 

be overtaking even China — . 

But the minister should see JM ^ 

10 it that family planning OctoSm 

measures are implemented f t 

in an equal and impartial ofthenon-I 

mannCT. It’s no secret that peopkoflr 

Hindus ate more ^alotsare; 

enthusiastic than other 
communities about family 
planning. Census figures 
provethattheHindu ^dwho.m 

population is declining, * emajori ) 

whiletheChristianand 
■Muslim populations aie on ninoi ar 

die rise rclusetolet 

‘ So S family planning India fa 

u iJL being tom a 

measures should be 

• , , .. . foolishness, 

implemented m a way that 

they tender justice to all 
communities. Some time 
back, Union home minister I 

Indrajit Gupta had said in ^ 

Parliament that some one ^ 

crote Bangladeshis were 
living illegally in our | 

country. In fact, in Nadia, 

Murshidabad and the 24 
Parganas in West Bengal, 

Bangladeshi infiltrators 
have even outnumbered the | 

‘sons of the soil’ and become | 

a majority. 'The government 
should have the political will | 

to send back these | 

Bangladeshi infiltrators. Or 
else, Renuka Chowdhury’s .y, 
efforts will be in vain. 

Tlivehy(Tmtril 


Hindi fanatics 

A mila Malik's article 
'longue-tied (5 — 11 
October) reveals the feelings 
of the non-Hindi speaking 
people of India. The Hindi 
zealots are yet to understand 
the danger of imposing 
Hindi on those whose 
mother tongue is not Hindi, 
and who. incidentally, form 
the majority of the Indian 
population. 

Hindi fanatics, it seems, 
refuse to learn from history 
and India faces the danger of 
being tom asunder by their 
fooli.shness. The 


Government of India should 
not print instructions in 
Hindi on postal money order 
forms, bank pass books and 
other documents which art* 
meant to be used by people 
in the non-Hindi speaking 
areas. It can only provoke 
hatred against the language. 
English is now considered 
very much an Indian 
language. 

P.K. Sfnha, Birbhum (West 
Bengal) 

Mind your 
language 

A mita Malik's Come 
again (26 October— I 
November), has rightly 
pointed out DD newscasters' 
deficiencies in 
pronunciation and accent. 

But the columnist hasn’t 
made any comment on the 
newsreaders* difficulty in 
finding an appropriate 
salutation after reading the 9 
pm English news. After the 
English news, there's the 
Hindi news headlines at 
10.30 pm and again news 
headlines in Engli.sh at 11.30 
pm. 

They used all sorts of 
salutations: ‘Goodevening*, 
‘Good night* and ‘Until then 
good night* and very soon 
there was utter confusion. 








ConirMBd tty TipM iMi 1 


■ ( W i MiUingB O 


Finally, they have settled for 
a common vernacular 
namaskar after the English 
news. But what is the correct 
usage in English? 
AJacobSahayam, 

Trivandrum (Kerala) 

Thank you, Nani 

Y our profile of Nani Palk- 
hivala (Decline and fall 
5 — 11 October) has done 
utter injustice to a man who 
has shaped many an Indian 
by his contributions. While 
Palkhivala continues to hold 
on to his conviction s and 
beliefs, you are right that 
India has moved on. Unfortu¬ 
nately only in the wrong 
direction. Wc have become 
poorer by the day while the 
lofty and noble dreams he 
had for the nation have been 



Nani PaUcM vata: vielliii of 
li^uatlea 

shattered. 

His two books,We, the 
people and We, the nation 
were a great inspiration to 
the nation's youth. Today, 
we seem to have totally for¬ 
gotten the contributions he 
had made and come to the 
conclusion that poor Palkhi¬ 
vala has lagged behind. 

As a nation, wc owe Nani 
a big thank you. But for 
people like him. this country 
would have witnesed much 
more deterioration in all 
spheres than what we see and 
experience today. 

A.V.K. Mohan, Monger (Bihar) 
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MILESTONES 


Nehru, Bt 

: Nthtu ^uare, near the 
:VMiMK0w State '' 
liniversity. The statue, 
unveiled by former Prime 
Minister H.D. Dcve 
Oowda, was vandatised 
on 13 August 

lMOIIi byIndian>born *" 
audior Salman Ruididiet 
the right to take 
possession of Anis villa, , 
his ancestral house at 
; Solan, Himachal 
Pradesli. The bungalbvr 
was handed over to his 
representative on 15 
November. 



Jamshed i. Irani, the lirst 
National Metaliur^it J 
Award by the ministry of . 
steel wdinines. m 14 a ^ 
November. 


WON! by the Dilip 
Parikh ministry in 
Gujarat, a vote of 
conRdehceon 13 
November, by 98 votes to- 
76 th the Gujarat 
Assethiriy/' 

Dinh Kalyan Kumar 
Ganguly, noted historian 
and pioneerof ma»!um 
movement in India, in 
Calcutta. He was 85. 


SIGHT^ SOUND 


...Relax, WfiLir . let soNiat/ 

<^0/v\E ^ACK FflO/H 
I-0^n)0^l- 7WEN 

we'll act oHir/ 





■ I am duty-bound to make thi.s self-critici.sm. People should know that we failed to understand 
Suhhash Chandra Bose properly at that time. 


J Y O r I B A s U, West Benfful chief minister and veteran communist leader, pointing! out that his jmrty a 
assessment of Suhhash Chandra Hose miftht have been \vronf> 

■ It is inconceivable that the findings of the commission have no bearing on the evidence 
tendered before it. To raise such an issue at this point of time, less than ten days before the report is 
to be placed in Parliament as per his own commitment, appears to be a little strange. 

A R J I J N Singh, senior Congress leader, entidsinft the Union home minister for his remarks on the Jain 
Commission report 


■ The strength of a government cannot be 
decided in private by parading the MLAs 
in front of the Governor. It must be tested 
only on the floor of the House. 

INDRAJIT Gupta, Unionhime minister, bri^ngthe 
media after the meeting of the standing committee of the inter-state 
council 


■ There is no question of denying our failure in anticipating the impending revolt in llie party in 
Uttar Prade.sh. 

PRANAB MUKHERJEE, Congress leader 

■ It’s good riddance for us if some weak Congressmen defected in Uttar Pradesh. 



im!N.V.N.Soinu, 
minister pf state for 
iddNoB. in a helicpi^ 
'/om^ip^wesiera , 
;'AniMhih|d'Piradesh..dli'. JC?'; 
14Nov'(mrimrf.He Wasjjp 


MADHAVRAO SCINDIA. Congress leader 
■ 1 don't mind living in a man’s world as long as I can be a woman in it. 
URMILA MaTONDKA H.filmactress 
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WISDOM ON WHEELS 

Shankaracharya ofKanchi—the practical guru 



LESSONS IN LIVING: the Shankaracharya on hix yatra 


H is practicality was blinding. "Ay(xlhya is no 
more an issue. The Lord has reclaimed his birth¬ 
place. There is no issue," he said. The faces of 
those who came to call on him — saffron clothes, staff 
in one hand, mobile phone in the other—fell. The Kan- 
chi Shankaracharya, Jayendra Saraswati, had spoken. 
The BJP’s single-point programme was demolished. 

The Kanchi Shankaracharya was stopping in Delhi 
during his countrywide lour, the Vijay Yatra, to win 
over hearts. He*d gone to Jammu and Kashmir, manag¬ 
ing to visit Srinagar earlier this year, the first visit of a 
Shankaracharya in nearly two decades. In Kashmir, he 
was circumspect, emphasising to the Hindus, the need 
to forget self-pity and work with energy, especially in 
educating young people. 

There too, he had been practical. What was the point 
of raking up emotions, separatedness, anger? It was 
more important to build on what you had. Jnana and 
bhakti are two ways to win over God. Both work just as 
well. 

It is the Shankaracharya’s way which is yielding 
fruit now. Ayodhya has receded in public con¬ 
sciousness. People are asking each other, what, in prac¬ 


tical terms, the Aycxlhya movement got them? Apart 
from frenzied passion, of course. 

And practicality seems to be the guiding force 
behind spiritualism. Mother Teresa could have sat and 
prayed for the salvation of Christians, but she chose to 
be practical and make it comfortable for people to die, 
rather than simply pray for their souls. The Shanka- 
racharyas pray a lot — that is their primary function, 
after all—but they do not advocate impulsive impracti¬ 
cal schemes involving mass mobilisation against the 
Other to reach God. Instead, they say, leam and teach. 

The BJP is also beginning to realise that to serve the 
Hindu cau.se, it pays to be practical. First, Kalyan Singh 
formed the government in UP, disregarding the fact 
that he was splitting a party comprising other Hindu 
brethren; then the BJP spokesman Krishanlal Sharma 
.said the BJP would be happy to team up with anyone to 
form a government at the Centre. Then, Uma Bharti's 
Yuva Janata Morcha decided to form a Minorities 
Front and hold a rally. 

That's about as practical you can get. And the good 
thing about it is, it keeps God where He belongs. • 

MdniPHmMB/NmwiMhl 


Ayodhya has receded in public consciousness. It is the 
Shankaracharya’s way which is yielding fruit now 








"I do not rule out similar 
success in New Deihi" 


Kalyan Singh on his Uttar Pradesh coup and more 


iNimvi iwtp n praphan/l ucknow _ 

Uuar Pradesh chief minister Kalyan Sinf>h is in hifih spi¬ 
rits. Havinff staged a virtual political coup, he has emerged 
taller than ever before. But for his shrewd political moves, the 
Bharatiya Janata Party could have never made it to where it 
Ls. Of course, Singh has turned a different man. From a 
stickler for moral values, today he does not mind adapting 
him.\elfto the situation. Excerpts from an intendew. 

Sunday: Do you consider yourself a winner? 

Kalyan Singh: Well, it is a big win for our party. 

Q: The general feeling is that all you had earned by prov¬ 
ing your minority was lost when you inducted every defec¬ 
tor including those with criminal antecedents in your 
ministry? 

A: Far from tarnishing the image, recent political develop- 
ments in UP have only b(K)sted BJP’s image. So far we were 
branded as a party th;u only played to lose — a party w hich 
played but could never score a goal — but now we have prov¬ 
ed everybody wrong. 

And let me tell you there is no criminal in m 3 ' Cabinet. Not 
only that, I would like to make it loud and clear that if any mem¬ 
ber of my council of ministers is found indulging in criminal 
activities, he will be shown the way out. 

Q: But what about their past records? 


this time, our act is termed as unethical. 

Q: Do you foresee a replay of the Lucknow formula ii 
New Delhi? 

A: In fact, that is what seems to be worrying the Oppositioi 
more than anything else. And 1 do not rule out the possibilit; 
of similar success in New Delhi. 

Just wait till the Jain Commission report comes out witi 
startling disclosures about the assassination of Rajiv Gandhi 
It is bound to bring out many skeletons from the cupboard tha 
would spell doom for the Congress, thereby leaving thi 
14-party khichri United Front government in dire straits. 

You see, that is when the larger chunk of sitting MPs wouh 
explore the possibilities of an alternative government rathe 
than face a mid-term poll. And who but the BJP alone wouh 
be in a position to foot the bill? 

Q: And what future do you see for your party in a mid¬ 
term poll? 

A: I can say with confidence that BJP, together with its allies 
would be able to comfortably ride on to power at the Centre. 

Q: How do you hope to deliver the goods given the giant 
size of your ministry—doesn’t it remind you of the oid say¬ 
ing that too many cooks spoil the broth? 

A: 1 do not deny tbnt mine is a rather unusual ministry, but 
why do you overlook the fact that we have formed a govern¬ 
ment under very unusual circumstances? 


A: First of all, mere registra¬ 
tion of ca.ses against someo¬ 
ne does not make him a crimi¬ 
nal. And then, (laughs) why 
talk about the past when a 
long future lies ahead? 

Q: You have been accused 
of engineering defections 
through largesse — which 
does not go with the BJP’s 
ethics. 

A: I did not allure anyone. If 
they have expressed faith in 
the BJP it is because they 
have had a change of heart. 
When they (Opposition par¬ 
ties) were busy ganging up 
against the BJP to ensure 
that wc never came to power, 
it was fair play; but when wc 
beat them in their own game 


Mayawati: "Sha has takan CDmiptloa to unpracadantad haightr 



Q: Your tirade agains 
your predecessor Mayawa 
ti is being construed as s 
witch-hunt. 

A: This is a baseless charge 
I get extremely agitate 
when 1 come across misus 
of public money. You sec 
corruption is at the root of al 
uui ills. I am firmly of th 
view that where there is cor 
ruption, there can be n< 
development. 

Q: Don’t you think youi 
witch-hunt could hel| 
Mayawati emerge as ^ 
heroine in the same man 
ner as Indira Gandhi did ii 
1980 ? 
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Ult -,.... 

I'.c, : 





Q: Do you 
consider 
yourself a 
winner? 

A: Well, it is a 
big win for our 


A: For heaven's sake please do not compare Mayawati tolndi- 
raji. The blatant manner in which Mayawati has indulged in 
corruption and taken it to unprecedented heights is bound to 
takeheronly the Jayaialitha way. You will see Mayawati mee¬ 
ting the same fate as Jayaialitha. 

Q: How can you absolve your own party of the collective 
responsibility for Mayawati’s acts? 

A: Mayawati's style of functioning w'as such that none except 
her and her alone could be responsible for her acts. When she 
could get minutes of a Cabinet meeting fudged, then she was 
capable of getting away with anything. 

Q: What about the rampant corruption in the 
bureaucracy? The IAS association has identifled three 
most corrupt officers and sought action against them. 

A: I have already taken action against some senior officials 
including those from this elite service as well as from IPS and 
PCS. Some of them have been suspended while criminal 
cases have been registered against others. 

As for the IAS association, you sec, it is not possible for me 
to initiate punitive action against anyone simply on the basis 
of the association's accusations against someone. If they 
come up with a specific complaint, I’ll have the matter investi¬ 
gated and also ensure prompt punitive action wherever 
necessary. 

Q: What are your other priorities? 

A: To provide political stability to the state, to provide a sta¬ 
ble government to restore law and order and to ensure speedy 
development of the state through belter delivery systems and 
by enforcing strict financial discipline. 

And let me clarify that these are not merely ours but the 
people’s priorities loo. People are sick of the past corrupt, inef¬ 
ficient and insensitive regimes. They want respite which we 


are in a position to give. 

Q: What measures would you introduce to achieve your 
goals? 

A: With a view to fulfilling my long cherished dream of jana- 
ta ki sarkar janata ke dwar (people's government at the 
people* s doorstep), I have not only ordered but ensured com¬ 
mencement of a new system of fortnightly visits to tahsils by 
district magistrates and other senior officials. Now these offi¬ 
cials have been asked to hold open house with local people, 
whose problems have to be sorted out at these fora within a 
time-frame. 

Meanwhile, I am holding what 1 prefer to call janata 
darshan —and not durbar as referred tobymypredccessors— 
twice a week where I personally listen to at least l,5(K)-2,000 
people each day. 

In view of a very common complaint that policemen do not 
respond to complaints of ordinary people, 1 have got my mess¬ 
age percolated down to the lowest level that every crime must 
be registered. 

Q: A re you hopeful of building a congenial industrial clim¬ 
ate to attract major investments? 

A: I am aware that industrialists have been wary of investing 
money in Uttar Pradesh largely on account of poor availabili¬ 
ty of power, deteriorated law and order and political instabi¬ 
lity; but now I wish to assure them that very soon they will wit¬ 
ness a drastic change in each of these three areas. 

Efforts are on on a war footing to overhaul our power gene¬ 
ration and distribution systems. 1 have already said enough 
about law and order and where political stability is concerned 
1 would like to assure them that there is nothing that can now 
stop this government from functioning smoothly for four 
years until its term actually comes to an end. • 
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PROFILE 


DON’T 
TALK, DO 

That’s the new job description for RBI governor 
Bimal Jalan 


H e’s pcri'cct Ibr ihe job 
because he’s neillicr seen 
nor heard - he just acts. 
The new governor of the 
Reserve Fhtnk of India, 
Bimal Jalan, loves being a mystery 
wrapped in an enigma. I'ew people 
know him but he knows hundreds of 
people; he says nothiitg but works 
quietly. And like his successes, his dis¬ 
asters are monumental. 

There are not that many disasters. 
Actually just one, spanning 1989 to 
*91. And arguably, not Jalan’s fault. 
- The Rajiv Gandhi government's profli¬ 
gacy combined with the onset of the 
Gulf War pushed India into very near¬ 
ly defaulting on debt repayments to the 
World Bank. He was finance secreta¬ 
ry, V.P. Singh’s blue-eyed boy, so 
nothing was denied to him. It should¬ 
n't have happened. 

It was a grim Jalan who walked into 
Prime Minister Chandra Shekhar’s 
office with the news that if India didn't 
act fast, no one would ever trust it with 
a loan again. The option was to pledge 
India's gold. That or take another loan 
to pay the intcre.st. 

Chandra Shekhar listened, brow fur¬ 
rowed, mindful that he was talking to 
an agent of the hated Raja regime. 
Then he barked: "But I have only just 
taken over. Surely there is a back¬ 
ground to this. Who is rcspt)nsiblc for 
it?” From that day on, it was war bet¬ 
ween the two. Jalan was stripped of the 
nnance secretaryship and made chief 
of economic advisers council. In other 
words, shoved into the attic. ' 

That personality clash — and every¬ 


one who was there says it was nothing 
more than that — ate up eight years of 
his professional life. Not that the 
member-secretary ship of the Planning 
Commission is a job to be sneezed at. 
But Jalan with his resources, mind and 
capacity to draw up and implement 
policy, could have done a lot more. 

rhe cloud lifted earlier this month 
when he was appointed C. Rangara- 
jan's successor in the Re.serve Bank. 
The job description is: don't talk, do. 
The perks are a house on Bombay’s 
Carmichael Road, a huge office froiii 


Jalan is a 
quintessential 
Calcutta boy. He 
loves the adda, has 
Calcutta friends and 
belongs to an old 
Marwari family which 
has absorb^ the 
Bengali culture but 
retained its business 
savvy 


which you can see all of Bombay and 
an empire comprising all the banks in 
India. The wealth of the nation, and if 
you play your cards right, of other 
nations too. 

And what does playing the right 
card mean? Ever heard the chief of the 
US Federal Reserve, Alan Greenspan, 
say anything? He keeps quiet because 
he know's a .statement by him could 
have the world’s currencies come cra¬ 
shing down. In an economy like Indi¬ 
a's which is trying to integrate and is 
telling the world that the rupee is 
strong enough to stand on its feet, a 
haunted k»ok on an RBI governor’s 
face can bring disasters to slock 
exchanges. 

And unlike other high-profile jobs, 
there is only limited role for flam¬ 
boyance. Some finance secretaries 
have made a name for thcm.selves. But 
docs anyone remember R.N. Mal- 
hotra, l.G. Patel, or even Manmohan 
Singh, all governors of the Reserve 
Bank? The job requires stolidity, a 
capacity to implement policy, and a 
demonstrable absence of revolutiona¬ 
ry zeal. 

However, Jalan will be required to 
make a revolution of sorts. He has to 
coordinate financial sector reforms, 
bringing hanks to heel. He has to jug¬ 
gle credit rates. He has to be invisible. 

And he has very large shoes to step 
into. Rangarajan's last action was the 
unveiling of a much applauded credit 
policy. If India could remain relatively 
safe during the Great Asian Stock Mar¬ 
ket Crash of 1997, it was, among other 
things, bccau.se of the RBI’s caution. 
Rangarajan has been hailed because he 
could do the dance of the seven veils 
adroitly, revealing a new face every 
time he shed a veil. Jalan will have to 
better that. 

Jalan is a quintessential Calcutta 
boy. He loves the aiida^ he has Calcut 
ta friends, he's the dour brother of ano- 
thei mobile-faced Calcutta boy. actor 
Shyamanand Jalan, whose performan¬ 
ce in Mohan Rakesh’s Adhe Adhure 
remains unmatched. He belongs to an 
old Calcutta Marwari family which 
has absorbed the culture of Bengal but 
has retained its traditional business 
savvy. 

Bimal Jalan will have to make that 
savvy work for him. Hopefully it will 
work for India as well. • 
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V.RAJAGOPAL 


When a decision taken from the head touches the heart, it is doubly blessec 
k Which is why, as an existing subscriber to BusinessWorld, if you i{ift a frieni 
a subscription to BusinessWorld or get a friend to subscribe to it for one, 

two or three years, both you and your friend will get six, twelve or twenty 

CRY Season’s Qreetlnes cards each. Designed by the children themselves 

these greetings cards will rewrite the fortunes of those less fortunatt 





TO A CHILD’S f UTUW 

G£T A f Ri€HD TO R€AD. 


than you. This wonderful offer is open till 


you and your friends to send your cheques 



December 15,1997. We would urg( 


and the coupons, duly filled, to read 


us well before that day. As soon as we receive the coupons, we will sene 


the CRY cards to you and your fnends by courier. So without much 


ado, get in touch with your friends. And together, help wipe someone's tears. 





BttsliHm nrlUi • 






VM, a wM to gift thit Season’s Special Subscription Offbr to a ftiand and halp an underpiivilegsd ctdid. 
i mdaratand tint both my Diend and I win receive a act er CRY eseii ftae, on your receipt of this coupon, 
npaae ecknowledcs tniy acceptance of this offer as indicated: 

Rs 500 (72 laauas - Nesnstand Price Rs 1080) + 20 cards Dee Rs 400 (48 issues • Newsstand 
Price Rs 720) ••• 12 cards Dee Rs 300 (24 Issues • Newsstand Price Rs 360) + 6 cards Dee. 
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Cut out and mail the coupon(s) to: BusbiessWdiM, 4th Roor, Herald House, 
5A Bahadur Shah Zafar Marg, New Delhi 110 002. Please superscribe the 
envelope with ‘Season’s Spadw Subocrifitlon’. This offer is valid in India only. 


REFERRAL COUPON 


Yes, I Wish to avail of this Season's Special Subscription Offer and help an underprivileged child. 
I understand that both my friend and I will receive a sat of CRY cards froa, on your receipt of this coupon. 
Please acknowledge my acceptance of this offer as indicated: 

□ Rs 500 (72 issues > Newsstand Pnce Rs 1080) ■¥ 20 cards free U Rs 400 (48 Issues > Newsstand 
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”1 have given 
evidence 
before the Jain 
Conunisshm 
that light from 
1983indira 
Gandhi and aii 
Tamil 

politicians in 
India have 
supported the 


S ome months ago, Tamil Nadu chief minister Muthuvel Karunani- 
dhi summoned his law minister, Aladi Aruna, to his room. 
"Can’t we get Subbulakshmi off?" he asked. 

In was a tricky problem. Subbulak.shmi Jagadecsan, former 
MLA, member of Karunanidhi’s party, the Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam (DMK),and a loyal supporter of the chief minister, had been jailed 
pending trial, charged with murder. 

In a slate where political conspiracies and murder frame-ups are routine, 
Aruna might even have found a way out. But the killing Jagadecsan was suspec¬ 
ted to be involved in was no ordinary one. 

With the war against the Tamils in Sri Lanka spilling over to India, clashes 
between rival Tamil gangs were being reported to Tamil Nadu police stations 
every day. The signing of the Indo-Sri Lanka Accord in 1987 had been expect¬ 
ed to defuse tension in north-east Sri Lanka. Ironically, it had sharpened rival¬ 
ries. India was witnessing bloody evidence of this. 

The 1991 murder of the leader of the Eelam People’s Revolutionary Libera- 


IN THE DOCK 

Did DMK leader M. Karunanidhi collaborate with Rajiv 
Gandhi’s killers? Will the Congress let him stay on in the 
United Front? Is India heading for another election? 


cause of the 
Sri Lankan 
Timile.AII 
poHiical 
partk^wem 


. jMLfl' 



lion Front (EPRLF), Padmanabha was reported on the front pages of all Indian 
newspapers. Padmanabha’s parly had been installed in power in the north¬ 
eastern provincial council by the Indian Peace-Keeping Force (IPKF), ousting 
the Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE). 

Presumably, as an act of revenge, Padmanabha was shot dead in Madras’s 
crowded Kodambakkam area. His killers drove off in a white Maruli van. 

When the police investigated and found the killers, one Shantan implicated 
Subbulakshmi Jagadeesan. Shantan told the sessions court he had used Jagadee- 
san's farmhouse as his hide-out, where he had kept his wireless. 

The discovery of the wireless and intercepts of conversations between him 
and the LTTE was the evidence that the Tamil Nadu police used to arrest 
Jagadeesan and her husband. A case was registered under the Terrorist and Dis¬ 
ruptive Activities (Prevention) Act (TADA) against both. This meant no bail. 

This was the problem Karunanidhi was posing before his law minister. 
"Don’t worry," Aruna told him that day. "The trial is on. We won’t have to do 
anything. The judge will aquit her as there’s no evidence." 
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Sure enough, Jagadcesan was acquit- 
ted.. And Shantan, a co-accused in ihc 
Rajiv Gandhi murder, was sentenced to 
a prison term. 

What does all ol this have to do with 
the current political crisis? 

Simply, that Muthuvel Karunanidhi 
and the DMK may deny their LTTE con¬ 
nection till they’re blue in the face. The 
court may decide that the evidence again¬ 
st them is insufficient. But that they u.sed 
the LTTE and the Tamil movement as a 


I political weapon is something thay can¬ 
not deny. 

Events caught up with Karunanidhi 
last week. After the tabling of the Jain 
Commission report, the demand grew 
louder and more insistent that the DMK 
leave the United Front. "How can we 
support a government which harbours 
the killers of Rajiv Gandhi?" asked Pra- 
nab Mukheijee, .senior. Congre.s.s(I) 
leader. 

"LK. Gujral is determined that he will j 


J 

not let the DMK walk out of the UF. He 
would rather go to the President with the 
resignation of his government." said a 
senior minister in Gujral’s government 
equally emphatically. 

Waiters in the Central Hall qf Parlia¬ 
ment once again had something to do- 
MPs crowded there for coffee and sand¬ 
wiches. discu.s.sing the possibility of ano¬ 
ther mid-term election. 

All, because of a man in dark glas.sc,s. 

E ^ly this year, Mani Ratnam’s film 
/rttvarpoignanlly chronicled Muthu- 
( vel Karunanidhi's rise and rise in the 
; Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam (DMK). 
Like most early Dravidian leaders, Karu¬ 
nanidhi started his career as a dialogue 
writer in Tamil theatre and gradually 
moved over to cinema in the mid-Fifties. 

A school dmp-out from Thanjavur, 
he was drawn to the Dravidian move¬ 
ment started by Periyar. Karunanidhi 
mastered Tamil literature. He was 
known to recite Subramaniam Bharati’s 
poems and turn them around in order to 
infuse the Dravidian movement with 
ptxftic passion. 

Karunanidhi’s mastery over the 
language made him an excellent script¬ 
writer, and enabled him to make telling 
comments on the social evils prevalent 
in those days. Sivaji Ganesan's 
Pcirasakthi, for instance, is, even todav, 
hailed for its brilliant court scene. But 
j what put Karunanidhi in the big league 
was his script for M.G. Ramachandran’s 
super hit Mantri Kumari. 

Karunanidhi’s considerable skill was 
not just confined to the silver screen. 


After Rajiv Gandhi’s 
assassination, the LTTE 
became the enemy and 
all political leaders who 
had any kind of 
connection with the 
outfit went into overdrive 
clearing their names 


The legendary Periyar, too, made good 
use of the young man’s writing talents 
and his anti-Brahmin rhetoric. 

When the Congress government of 
the late Fifties tried to make Hindi a com¬ 
pulsory subject in schools, Karunanidhi 
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an opportunity to 
play a political role. He 
fcreaied a distinctive 
^raiTiil identity for him¬ 
self by being in the fore¬ 
front of the anti-Hindi agi¬ 
tation. This was the root 
u! the Tamil movement 
which developed into 
something of an assertion 
of‘nationalism’. 

Karunanidhi’s 
exploits forced the DMK, 
led by C.N. Annadurai, to 
sit up and take notice. He 
was rewarded with a 
party ticket for the 1961 Assembly elec¬ 
tions and won his first election from 
Thanjavur by defeating a local Congress 
landlord. 

In 1967, when the first DMK govern- 
Jnent came to power in Tamil Nadu, 
chief minister Annadurai made Karuna- 
nidhi the PWD minister. He proved to 
be an excellent administrator. There was 
.no stopping him now. Having establish- 
Fed himself as the No.2 man in the DMK, 
^ Karunanidhi grabbed the top job when 
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Tamil politicians went wrong when they 
built up a personality cult around the 
LTTE (above) and its leader V. 
Prabhakaran. They looked upon him as 
a great Tamil hero who took on the 
Sinhalese and, later, the mighty Indian 
Aimy single-handedly 


Annadurai died of cancer in 1969. His 
accession put paid to the hopes of senior 
leaders like Ncdunchezhian, Mathiazha- 
gan and Anbazhagan. 

At that crucial juncture, it was MGR 
who helped Karunanidhi win over his 
party MLAs. It is said that it was the lat¬ 
ter who first spotted MGR’s charismatic 
presence which later became a hype in 
an electorate fed on .screen Iwger- 
than-Iife heroes. MGR had earlier, in the 
1967 state Assembly elections, actively 


campaigned for the DMK; but at that 
time, senior leaders, including Annadu¬ 
rai, were not very keen about him. But 
now, Karunanidhi recognised MGR's 
potential and cashed in on that. 

A s chief minister. Karunanidhi was far 
more efficient than Annadurai. And, 
unlike his mentor, totally corrupt. By 
1971, his regime had institutionalised 
corruption. Gone were the lofty Dravidi- 
an principles. 
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Today when the Jain 
Commission report 
indicts the DMK, it docs 
not take a holistic view of 
the support that the Tamil 
militant organisations 
used to receive from poli¬ 
tical parties in Tamil 
Nadu. The political 
parties-militant groups 
relationship had three 
phases. 

In the first phase, after 
the 1983 massacre of 
Tamils in Colombo, the 
Tamil militant groups of 
Sri Lanka, especially the 
LTTE, were worshipped 
in Tamil Nadu. Militants 
received moral and mate¬ 
rial support, wounded 
members were treated in 
Tamil Nadu hospitals 
and Mrs Gandhi even arranged for arms 
training to be provided to them. 

Said Karunanidhi: "I have given evid¬ 
ence before the Jain Commission that 
right from 1983 Indira Gandhi and all 
Tamil politicians in India have support 
ed the cause of the Sri Lankan Tamils. 
All political parties were sympathetic to 
the Tamil cause and everybody was try¬ 
ing to outdo each other. So v/hy single 
me out?” But where Karunanidhi, MGR 
and other Tamil politicians went wrong 
was that they built up a personality cult 
around the LTTE and its leader V. Prab- 
hakaran. They looked upon him as a 


Indira QandhI: Initially, har 
aympathies wera wKh tha LTTE 


great Tamil hero who took on the Sin¬ 
halese and, later, the mighty Indian 
Army single-handedly. Initially, they all 
had supported the Eelam theory. 

In the mid-Eightics, bc^th MGR and 
Karunanidhi were trying to woo Prabha- 
karan- They recogni.sed the 

LTTE and its leader as the real heroes; 
the other militant groups like TELO, 
EROS. PLOT and EPRLF had no real 
hold, in 1986, Karunanidhi 


organised the Tamil 
Eelam Solidarity Organi¬ 
sation (TESO) meeting 
in Madurai and collected 
Rs 2 crore which was divi¬ 
ded among the militant 
groups. But then, MGR 
stepped in and put pressu¬ 
re on Prabhakaran not to 
accept any donation from 
Karunanidhi. 

In April, 1986, MGR 
announced in the state 
Assembly that he would 
give Rs 4 crore to the 
LTTE and paid it the 
same day. Prabhakaran 
and his boys were told by 
MGR not to have any 
truck with Karunanidhi, 
something that the LTTE 
followed till MGR*s 
death. 

Prabhakaran knew that if the LTTE 
had to survive it needed the support — 
both monetary and moral — of whoever 
was calling the shots in Tamil Nadu. 
After MGR's death, when it was clear 
that Karunanidhi would be the next CM, 
Prabhakaran wrote an open letter to him 
pleading for his help. 

The second phase began when the 
Rajiv Gandhi government turned again¬ 
st the LTTE and sent the IPKF to Sri 
Lanka. Hard-core Tamil nationalists 
and certain sections of the DMK and the 
ADMK were still supporting the LTTE 
by providing them safe sanctuary andhos* 
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Traaog the guerrUla outfit’s 

THE FIRST PHASE I 

After the 1983 massacre of 
Tamils in Colombo* the Tamil 
militant groups of Sri Lanka, 
especially the LTTE, were 
deified in Tamil Nadu. Th^ Were I 
treated as hemes who were 
seen as fighting for the Tamil 
cause. Militants received ; 
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Hard-core Tamil nationalists and certain sections of the DMKand the 
AOMK were still supporting the LTTE by providing them safe sanctuary 
and hospital care. But political parties in Tamil Nadu did not want to 
distance themselves from the LTTE aS all of them had some sympathy 
or the other.,- 
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pual care. Many of the LTTE cadres at 
time had stayed in the farmhouse of 
Subbulakshmi Jagadeesan who was a 
i^inister in the then DMK government, 
•iayalalitha called for the withdrawal of 
ihe IPKF. Political parties in Tamil 
Nadu did not want to distance them¬ 
selves from the LTTE as all of them had 
some symi^thy or the other. 

In the third phase, all this underwent a 
change following Rajiv Gandhi's 
assassination. LTTE now became the 
"nemy and all political leaders who had 
kind of connection with the outfit 


went into overdrive clearing their | 
names. The people's verdict was the 
resounding electoral defeat the DMK 
suffered in 1991 — its biggest till date 
— with only Karunanidhi winning the 
lone .seal for the DMK. The ADMK 
swept the polls with 167 .seats and the 
Congress(I) won 60. 

Karunanidhi resigned. 

H owever, Karunanidhi cannot be 
directly linked with the Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi assa.ssination. But the Jain Commis¬ 
sion report has pointed out that the mas¬ 
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sacre of EPRLF leader Padmanabha and 
14 others in Madras in June 1990 was 
proof that the LTTE was operating in 
Tamil Nadu with impunity. And the 
manner in which the killers managed to 
gel away was equally significant. But 
beyond that the basis for concluding that 
the DMK collaborated with the LTTE in 
its criminal and terrorist activities is 
extremely facile and the so-called intelli¬ 
gence reports are rumoured to be fabrica¬ 
ted. As Karunanidhi himself says: ’The 
assassination investigation was underta¬ 
ken when Narasimha Rao was at the Cen¬ 
tre and Jayalalitha was the chief mini¬ 
ster. The trial has been completed but no 
DMK member is an accused in the case." 


Whether this government 
or the next one, a 
charge-sheet will have to 
be filed against those the 
Jain Commission has 
found guilty. This means 
criminal proceedings 
against Karunanidhi. Can 
he stay on as CM then? 


The l.K. Gujral government may stay 
or may go. The DMK may slay in the 
United Front or may not. But for Karuna¬ 
nidhi the tabling of the Jain Commission 
report is just the beginning of a headache 
that no amount of A.spirin will be able to 
cure. 

Some things are certain. Whether this 
government or the next one. a charge- 
sheet will have to be filed against those 
the Jain Commission has found guilty. 

This means criminal proceedings 
again.si the chief minister of Tamil 
Nadu. Can he stay on as CM then? It is 
hard to say. 

His rivals — Jayalalitha and Gopala- 
samy — are snapping at his heels. His 
allies, the Tamil Maanila Congress 
(TMC) are constrained—although their 
sympathies are with the DMK, they can¬ 
not be seen to be speaking Uk) loudiy on 
the LTTE issue. 

There is no Tamil dream: Prabhaka- 
ran the cherub-faced killer has ensured 
that effectively. 

For M. Karunanidhi and the DMK, 
the future is nemesis. • 

Srm^dhmrRUM/Mmdnm 
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_ RAJDEEPSARDESAI _ 

The Honourable 
Justice Jain 

Moral of the story: get extensions, be happy 


Last week, I met 
Justice Milap 
Chand Jain for the 
first time. Dressed 
in a light maroon 
sweater, dark 
trousers and 
brown chappals, 
he looks every 
inch a government 
servant in winter. His glasses give him 
an appiopriately studious look, and his 
nasal voice resonates 
through the room. I can 
imagine Justice Jain in a 
mofussil court quoting 
chapter and verse of the 
Indian Penal Code to a 
timorous undertrial. 

The good judge lives 
in a wonderful house 
bang in the middle of 
Lodhi estate. Lush lawns, 
a nice spacious house, an 
air*conditioned am^s- 
sador in the driveway, a 
retinue of orderlies and 
all the other trappings of 
Lutyensland (24 hours 
power being the major 
benefit accruing to all 
those who live on the 
right side of India Gate). 

Oh yes, there is the best 
perquisite of them all; his 
house is directly opposite 
the India International 
Centre. Every lime the 
good judge's thirst buds 
start playing up, he can 
spend some time with the 
capital's movers and 
shakers. 

Not that Justice Jain 
needs IIC membership to 
prove that he has arrived 


among Delhi's chattering classes. From 
being a judge in the outbacks of 
Raja.sthan to being chief justice of the 
Delhi high court to being appointed as 
the head of the commission inquiring 
into the assassination of Rajiv Gandhi, 
Justice Jain has traversed a long and fruit¬ 
ful journey. And judging from the furore 
over the leaked excerpts of his report. 
Justice Jain is hardly likely to fade av/ay 
from the limelight in a hurry. 

In fact, I rather think that Justice Jain 


is enjoying his tryst with history. Just 
think of it this way. For over five years 
now, some of the country’.s biggest poli¬ 
ticians have had to file in before the Jain 
Commission. It must be a heady feeling 
to watch at least three former Prime 
Ministers squirm before you as they are 
cross-examined. It must feel great to be 
able to rebuke the government of the day 
for not having supplied you all the 
documents. Chief ministers, cabinet 
secretaries, intelligence offi¬ 
cials, controversial 
godmen, the who’s who 
of Indian public life have 
lined up outside Vigyan 
Bhavan where the good 
judge sits in the regal 
splendour of judicial 
authority. 

In fact, years of being 
shadowed by television 
cameras has made Justice 
Jain a practised hand at 
dealing with the media. 
Most judges are noto¬ 
riously camera-shy, but 
not our good judge. Not 
only is he ready to oblige 
with an appropriately 
banal soundbite, he's 
even ready for the odd 
full-length interview. He 
has even let gleeful camC' 
ramen shoot the report, 
and if you happen to ht an 
editor who enjoys the 
company of the famous 
and the powerful, then 
Justice Jain would be 
only too happy to give 
you a photo-op. 

Not surprisingly then 
the judge has b^n 
work for the little matter 
of six years and three 



Juslke Jan luB mastered the art vf 
longevity of his comnissioii. Evenr time Ms teim is 
to end, he asks for a fresh list of documents 
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months, and from all indi¬ 
cations, will be at it for some while yet 
(after all, as Justice Jain is quick to point 
out, the Warren Commission inquiring 
into the Kennedy assassination carried 
on for a decade and we are still not sure 
who did him in). His term is to expire at 
the end of February, but deadlines mean 
little to our good judge. So far, he has 
already received a dozen extensions, 
and he is still only ready with the repoil 
detailing the sequence of events bet¬ 
ween 1981 and 1991. The more crucial 
final report detailing the actual conspi¬ 
racy is far from over. 

In fact, the judge has mastered the art 
of ensuring the longevity of the commis¬ 
sion. Every time his term is to end, the 
judge asks for a fresh list of documents 
that need examination. Since no one 
would like to be seen to be obstructing 
the cause of justice, a six-month exten¬ 


sion is routinely granted. And so for at 
least another 180 days, the judge is assur¬ 
ed of not having to suffer the post- 
retirement blues of government 
functionaries. 

( know all this must seem awfully cyni¬ 
cal, but then again, we live in terribly 
cynical times where convicts become 
ministers and wives become remote- 
controlled chief ministers. So why 
blame Justice Jain if he hangs on for a 
few more years? No, I have no problem 
with the judge wanting to enjoy the joys 
of being in the sarkar, but surely tfter 
five years one would have expected 
more than just a history of Indian policy 
failures on the Sri Lankan Tamil pro¬ 
blem. Old wine in a new bottle is how 
the Tamil Nadu chief minister, Mr M. 
Karunanidhi, chose to describe it, and 
while the remarks may be a trifle insensi¬ 
tive, the fact is that much of what the 


good judge has to tell the nation is 
already public knowledge. 

Sure, the DMK must lake responsibili¬ 
ty for having patronised the LTI’E and 
played the Tamil identity card in its elec¬ 
tion campaip of 1989. But then, which 
Indian politician can claim to be above 
playing footsie with militant groups for 
furthering political goals? Mrs Gandhi 
did it most famously with Bhindran- 
walc, but there are others too, who to a 
lesser or greater degree, have llined 
with extremism. 

In the case of the L'lTH, the picture 
gets even murkier. For a while in the 
1980s, the Indian government saw the 
Tamil ethnic problem in Sri Lanka as a 
perfectly legitimate movement for 
asserting human rights. Jayalalitha can 
shout from the rooftops and call Mr 
Karunanidhi a Hraitor', but the fact is 
that her Puratchi Thalaivar, the late 
MGR, was the one who first provided 
financial assistance to the LTTF from 
the state exchequer. You could argue 
that after the IPKF misadventure of 
1987, sealed and .sanctioned by Rajiv 
Gandhi, no Indian politician should 
have continued to deal with the Tamil 
militants. But here again, a holier- 
than-thou approach would hardly be 
justified, for as former Indian high com¬ 
missioner Mr J.N. Dixit has claimed in 
his latest book Assignment Colombo, 
negotiations with Prabhakaran and Co. 
continued till 1991. And Rajiv Gandhi 
was very much a part of them. 

Unfortunately, the uncomfortable 
truths will be buried amidst the cacopho¬ 
ny of the crazed atmosphere in the 
country. In fact, by casting flawed state 
policy as ‘findings’ and ‘proof of guilt, 
the good judge has proceeded to ensure 
that Rajiv Gandhi’s as.sassination beco¬ 
mes a political battlefield where in the 
end we will never really know the true 
dimensions of the conspiracy. Unfortu¬ 
nately, this tends to happen with every 
commission of inquiry (remember how 
in the L.N. Mishra case, Jayaprakash 
Narayan was ‘indicted’ by the Matthew 
Commission, and plea.se don’t forget the 
infamous ‘needle of suspicion’ that the; 
Thakkar Commission pointed at Mr 
R.K. Dhawan, now one of the Congress' 
president’s key advisers). But none of 
this should worry Justice Jain. So long 
as he gets another extension come 
February, he can continue to enjoy the 
luxury of Lodhi estate. • 

(Th9 ¥fril0riBwith New DeIN T^tsvision.) 
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Letter of 
Discredit 


Will the LoC scam trip Prafulla Kumar 
Mahanta? 


F l^r the last few months, the 
focus in Assam has been on 
the Assam Gana Parishad 
(AGP)-led coalition’s crack¬ 
down on insurgency. But last 
fortnight .saw the multi-crore letter of 
credit (LoC) scam grabbing all the 
attention. 

With the Central Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion (CBl) ready to initiate action again¬ 
st the accused, the financial scandal in 
the state’s veterinary department, is 
generating a lot of heat and posing a 
direct threat to chief minister Prafulla 
Kumar Mahanta’s position. 

Chief Justice M. Ramakrishna and 
Justice P.C. Phukan of the Guwahati 
High Court, monitoring the 12 LoC 
cases, have directed the CBI to submit 
the final report of its probe by 8 Decem¬ 
ber. The Bench deferred the public inter¬ 
est litigation (PIL) filed by advocate 
Manzil Saikia and others till 9 Decem¬ 
ber after hearing out additional solicitor 
general K.N. Bhat, appearing on behalf 
of the CBI. 

The premier investigative agency is 
said to have collected enough prima 
facie evidence to frame charges against 
several top politicians in Assam, includ¬ 
ing chief minister Prafulla Mahanta. Fol¬ 
lowing "differences of opinion" regard¬ 
ing the prosecution of the Assam chief 
minister—who is also a member of the 
United Front steering committee — the 
CBI has referred all the evidence collect¬ 
ed against Mahanta and other politicians 
to the Union law ministry. If and when 
law minister Ramakant Khalap gives the 
go-ahead, the CBI will seek the a^^roval 
of the Assam Governor to (ness c^ges 
against the chief minister. 

While that may take some time, the 


LoC scam has already raised a political 
storm in Guwahati^, The drama began 
with the visit of CBI director R.C. Shar- 
ma and his revelation that the chief 
minister had already been ’examined’ in 
connection with the case. 

An almost tragic twist to the direc¬ 
tor’s maiden visit to Guwahati was provi¬ 
ded by a freak accident at Borjhar Air¬ 
port. On 10 November, R.C. Sharma 
was ready to fly off to New Delhi when 
he suddenly came to the door of the air¬ 
craft (lC-879) to wave at someone. He 
did not notice that the ladder was being 
moved away, and fell to the tarmac, 
some 20 feet below. He suffered multi¬ 
ple injuries, fuelling talk of ‘criminal 
conspiracy’. 


A s far as the LoC scam is concerned, 
the CBI has already filed charge- 
sheets in 11 out of 12 cases. AH except 
the one relating to the ICDP, Demow, 
which is the big one. Rs 48 crore and 
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more were siphoned gut of the ICDP 
through false billings. The alleged 
involvement of a number of politicians 
is said to have slowed down proceedings. 

Apart from ‘examining’ Prafiilla 
Kumar Mahanta, the CBI is known to 
have grilled two former veterinary mini¬ 
sters. Nakul Das of the Congress(I) and 
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Dileep Saikia of the AGP, former labour 
minister B.P. Telenga, and Debabrata 

f Saikia, eldest son of the late Hiteswar 
Saikia. 

With the chief minister’s name figur¬ 
ing prominently in the CBI’s scheme of 
things, Mahanta-baiters have got the 
chance that they were waiting for. On 12 
Novembw, All India Congress Conunit- 
tee (AICC) president Sitaram Kesri laun¬ 
ched a scathing attack against the AGP 
regime’s failures. Addressing a mam¬ 
moth rally organised by the Assam 
Pradesh Congress Committee (APCC), 
Kesri blasted the Mahanta government. 
He alleged that killings, abductions and 
violence have escalated during AGP 
rule and Congress workers were bearing 
the brunt of the atrocities. 

"I shall tell the United Front govern¬ 
ment to tell the AGP to sever links with 
the ULFA and to stop the atrocities on 
Congress workers, llte AGP injustice 
will no longer be tolerated," thundered 
Kesri. 

The APCC president, Tarun Gogoi, 


even tlie Congress and the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP) in a bid to ovcrtlirow 
Mahanta. What has sent jitters through 
the mling party is the Phukan camp’s 
claim that it enjoys the support of at least 
25 AGP MLAs. Apparently, all these 
legislators have assured Bhrigu Phukan 
that they will back his play when it com¬ 
es to the crunch. Phukan al.so insists that 
he has the backing of all tribal MLAs in 
the Hou.se, including those belonging to 
the Bodoland State Movement Council 
(BSMC) and the Autonomous State 
Demand Committee (ASDC). 

F br the moment, though, there is no 
sign of a rebellion against Prafulla 
Mahanta from within the AGP ranks. 
On 15 November, the chief minister was 
given a vote of confidence by all his par¬ 
ty colleagues at the AGP’s general-body 
meeting. At the meeting held in Guwaha- 
ti, all those present expressed full faith 
in Mahanta’s leadership. 

Addressing the meeting, the chief 
minister said that the Congressfl) and 
Tata Tea were pressurising the CBl to 
name him in the LoC sCam. Blasting the 
influential teacqmpany.which has been 
accused of helping the &LFA, Mahanta 
alleged that after its defeat in court, Tata 
Tea had ganged up with the Congress in 
an effort to destabilise his govenuneht. 

This was a sentiment echoed by the 
other AGP members as well. They accus¬ 
ed the Congress of being responsible for' 
ruining Assam. "The Congress has links 
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has demanded the iiiunediate resigna¬ 
tion of the chief minister, on moral 
grounds. But ^ state Congress general 
secretary, S.W. Dhabe has demanded 
that the Assam chief minister clarify his 
position on the LoC scam. 

If, on the one hand, the Mahanta-led 
government has the Opposition Con¬ 
gress to deal with, on the other, it has to 
Bght the enemy within. Rebel AGP 
leader Bhrigu Kumar Phukan has been 
threatening to create an ‘alternate front’ 
ever since he was suspended from the 
party. 

And now, die former state home mini¬ 
ster means business. He is busy gamer¬ 
ing su^xirt from within the AGP, and 


with the insurgents, and now it is attemp¬ 
ting to malign the chief minister by 
bringing corruption charges against 
him." they said. 

But all this Congress-bashing cannot, 
hide the fact that Ae chief minister of 
Assam is in a tight spot today. With the 
noose of the LoC scam dangling over his 
head, and his detractors moving in for' 
the kill, Prafulla Kumar Mahanta has 
very litde room to manoeuvre. • 
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PERSONALITY 


Karnataka chief minister 
J.H. Patel makes no secret of his 
private life 


W ine and women — 
Jayadevappa Haiappa 
Paid has never bother¬ 
ed to hide his penchant 
for them. If anything, 
the pint-sized bubbly man revels in his 
image as an aesthete of booze and babes. 
"I am like Lord Krishna, a vyahhicharif' 
he proudly declares. 

Vyahhichari, a Kannada word of San¬ 
skrit origin, means an adulterer, a liberti¬ 
ne, a debauchc, a rake. A heady confes¬ 
sion? Certainly- More so because Patel 
belongs to that class of artful pretenders 
called politicians 

Very few khadi-clad, Gandhi- 
capped, moralising netas are as straight¬ 
forward. Most indulge their fancies 
behind closed doors or flaunt their ‘tro¬ 
phies’ at private gatherings. Although 
Patel is cast in a similar mould in many 
respects, he does stand apart for one rea¬ 
son: he is truly bindacis. 

"I like to say things as they are instead 
of being a fraud," he shrugs, "even 
though it is very difficult for a person in 
public life to speak candidly." And he 
does so at the risk of attracting criticism 
and adverse publicity. "Many people 
like such frankness. Even a Supreme 
Court judge called to appreciate w hat he 
called was my brutal honesty," says 
Patel. 

Besides being Ibrthrighl (even on a 
popular television programme) about 
his weakness for wine and women, the 
outspoken Patel is also extremely winy. 
Master of acerbic one-liners and a deft 
dipper into traditional tales for scoring 
brownie points in debates, Patel is far 
from the comical character many think 
he is. 

"My wit is one of the things I have had 
to depend on to survive in politics," he 
says. His off-the-cuff quotable quotes 
have indeed served him well in politics. 
But they have sometimes landed him in 
trouble as well. 

f or instance, his remark that he was a 
'\yahhichari like Krishna" provoked a 
court case by some zealous faithful for 
"hurting Hindu sentiments". He also 
created a furore when he said that the 
holding of the Miss World contest, 
wouldn’t really hurt Indian culture 
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So tong, B acchus! 

Patel is taking a break from the bottle 


P atel has just ended a 40-yf.ar-old 
relationship. He has bid farewell 
to Bacchus. For the last one month, 
the man who liked to have his few 
pegs of Black Label every evening, 
has turned sober, attracting more 
attention than any of his other actions 
as chief minister. 

La.st week, Iw confessed to miss¬ 
ing the high. "The entire atmosphere 
when you sit down for a couple of 
chinks with friends is missing," he 
said. His boredom in the evening 
lasts till dinner time. "After that, it’s 
okay," he says. "There is no longer 
the urge to ^nk, and I just go to 
sleep." ' 

His small cmerie of Bacchanalian 
fiiends aiie at once happy and sad at 
his ateiinehce. Anant Nag, minister 


for Bangalore and Patel’s cbnpuiibn 
for the sundowners, says, Tinsed to 
be a treat to drink with^l^ii. Beiiig 
an intelligent and infaiti^ ttuui; lie 
wtnild speak iiispiredly about eve¬ 
rything under the sun, f^m antlappo- 
logy to philosophy ." 

K.H, Sriniva.s, Patel’s political. 
secr^ary and an occa^idtud partaker' 
of his perpetually wet hari aays the,’ 
sober chief luinisfo’ listens mcNre . 
than he speaks diese days. "Ttiejafnak- 
ing thing is that no ope wmiidluiye 
thought he wduld give up drinkhij^, 
but he has, which ^ows he has a lea 
of deicrraihatibn." adds Srfl|ivi*i 

"My father is more endtusiastic 
these ^ys," obseryes 
tte chief rninister’s yduh^tapha^^ : 
a tmoWlerhiih$elf- "Ifi$fai^lashi7 
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inofficial 


which had instances, for example in the 
Mahabharat, of men publicly disrobing 
women. 

His political career spanning three 
decades (he began as a follower of Ram 
Manohar Lohia) has not seen the 
60-year-old Lingayat leader make an 
impression cither as a good administra¬ 
tor or a man with vision, but his 
loquaciousness has kept him in the 
limelight. 


E lected to Parliament on a Socialist 
Party ticket for the first time in the 
Sixties, Patel created a flutter of sorts in 
the Lok Sabha when he stood up and 
started speaking in a language other than 
Hindi or English. 

He sp< 3 ke in Kannada. "There was 
total confusion for iwo-and-a-half 
hours," Patel recalls with a smile. "The 
Speaker, Sanjeeva Reddy, and everyone 
kept saying they could not understand 
what I was saying, and 1 kept saying I 
couldn't understand what they were 
saying." 

The move won instant popularity for 
Patel in Karnataka. It also ensured that 
•within a couple of months, translators 
were appointed in Parliament for all the 




"My wit is one of the things I had to depend on 
to survive in politics," says Patel. However, 
his off-the-cuff remarks have sometimes 
landed him in trouble as well 
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languages scheduled under the Indian 
Constitution. "To speak in my mother j 
tongue in Parliament was my birth¬ 
right. I did not do it to draw attention to 
myself but out of my conviction," he 
says. 

Patel is unlike most politicians in one 
other way. Though he does watch which 
way the political sands are shifting, he 
does not indulge in manipulative poli¬ 
tics. Even if there are intrigues all 
around him and his government is under 
threat, Patel would remain almost indif¬ 
ferent, preferring a game of rummy with 
some close friends. 

"1 loathe to enter into political intri¬ 
gues since they are all based on ego has¬ 
sles," he says. "How many political diffe¬ 
rences are based on ideology? All these 
groupings are only to further personal 
ambitions. These so-called leaders... 
they are all so small. Kesri, Deve 
Gowda, Ramakrishna Hegde — there is 
nothing admirable about any of them." 

Patel says this despite the fact that 
right now, the former Prime Minister, 
Deve Gowda, is presiding over meet¬ 
ings with disgruntled MLAs to shore up 
his importance and is just waiting for a 
chance to stage a comeback. 

But Patel couldn’t care, ch(K)sing to 
be cavalier to the vefy end. • 
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The mission and the means 

The Missionaries of Charity may be asked for the whole truth about adoption 


C ontroversy never seems to leave 
Mother Teresa, even after her 
death. Missionaries of Charity, 
the institution she founded, is in for 
fresh trouble. At least, that’s what sour¬ 
ces in the Juvenile Welfare Board, West 
Bengal, indicate. The issue is an old one. 
In fact, it centres around one of the very 
first missions of the Mother: picking up 
oiphans and preparing them for adop¬ 
tion. It now seems that the MC might be 
asked to furnish details about- these 
children which were withheld earlier. 

Some years ago, the 
MC had a brush with the 
JWB over the matter. At 
that time, the JWB, con¬ 
stituted under the Juveni¬ 
le Justice Act, 1986, was 
trying to assess the 
ground reality in its sphe¬ 
re of work. The Govern¬ 
ment of India issued gui¬ 
delines in 1989 empower¬ 
ing the JWBs to take 
stock of persons, agenc¬ 
ies and organisations 
dealing with adoption. 

Armed with this provi¬ 
sion, the JWB, West 
Bengal, sent a letter to all 
chil^n’s homes on 7 
August, 1991, seeking 
information about the 
number of children in 
their custody, their sex 
and parental status. The 
board also wanted to 
know how the children had been obtai¬ 
ned, on what basis the institution concer¬ 
ned had become their custodian and whe¬ 
ther there was any peilice report on them. 

Surprisingly, the letter evoked a 
rather strong response from Mother her¬ 
self. On 22 August, she wrote back: 
"The inmates of this home (Nirmala Shi- 
shu Bhavan, Calcutta) are relinquished 
children by unwed mothers and poor 
sick parents. It is not therefore appreciat¬ 
ed how the direction could be given to us 
by your goodselves for furnishing the 
particulars mentioned in your letter." 
She further contended, "It is not a ‘Juve¬ 
nile Home’ as defined in the Juvenile 
Justice Act 1986." 


"We were shocked by the reaction," 
says JWB chairman Dr Hiranmay Saha. 
"But since there was no doubt that we 
were strictly going by the law, we wrote 
to the MC explaining our legal position." 

Mother’s reply to the JWB’s letter of 
13 December, 1991, was more strongly 
worded. The Juvenile Justice Act, she 
insisted, was "an Act to provide for the 
care, protection, treatment, develop¬ 
ment and rehabilitation of neglected or 
delinquent juveniles", having "no appli¬ 
cation where a child is relinquished by 


its biological parents or by its unwed 
mother". 

She also quoted at length from a 
Supreme Court judgement of 1986 in 
the case of Lcixmi Kant Pandey v.s Union 
of India to prove her point. It said that in 
cases where a ‘deed of relinquishment’ 
is executed by a child’s parents or unw¬ 
ed mothers, "it should not be necessary 
to go through the Juvenile Court". 

In the opinion of Dr Saha, the ‘deed of 
relinqui.shment’ is itself a questionable 
document. "Why should the mother or 
the parents willingly relinquish a child 
to somebody else unless compelled by 
circumstances?" he asks. And that is 
where the JWB come in. As defined by 


the Act, "neglected juveniles", whom it 
is supposed to look after, include a child 
who "has a parent or guardian who is 
unfit or incapacitated to exercise control 
over the juvenile". 

The argument, put forward in a sub¬ 
sequent letter (dated 18 February, 
1992), however, could not move Mother 
any further. In her last letter to the board 
written on 9 March, 1992, she iterated 
her stand based on the Supreme Court 
judgement cited earlier and concluded, 
"We sincerely hope that you will appreci¬ 


ate the position as we see it and will not 
insist on our giving the information ask¬ 
ed for by you." 

The matter rested there with the JWB 
members giving up under pressure and 
discouragement. But they still do not 
quite appreciate • "the position" as 
Mother saw it. "Why should there be so 
much resistance to furnish such simple 
statistics? Why this secrecy?" asks Dr 
Salia. 

And now, after a long intermission, i 
they are preparing to resurrect the fact- ! 
finding project. It would be interesting 
to watch how the Missionaries of Chari¬ 
ty react this time. • 
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Hie great divide 


Sitaram Kesri finally takes a tough stand against Mamata Banerjee 


T he situation has reached a point of 
no return. It was Congress fuesi- 
dent Sitaram Kesri who sounded 
the alarm during his recent visit to Cal¬ 
cutta. And Mamata Baneijee, MP, and 
leader of the dissident Trinamul Con¬ 
gress Committee (TCC), looks all set to 
take on the Congress high command. 
And if the war of words is any indica¬ 
tion, the West Bengal unit of the Con¬ 
gress looks all set for a vertical split. 

Things came to surface 
on 11 November during 
the 110th birth anniversa¬ 
ry celebration of Maula- 
na Abul Kalam Azad. To 
commemorate the occa¬ 
sion, both factions of the 
state Congress organised 
meetings at different 
venues. While the Somen 
Mitra-led West Bengal 
Pradesh Congress Com- 
mitee (WBPCC) — 
which invited the Con¬ 
gress president Sitaram 
Kesri and other senior 
leaders of the party — 
organised a meeting at 
the Netaji Indoor Stadium, the 
Mamata-lcd TCC held its rally at Kajaba- 
zar in north Calcutta. 

Unlike earlier occasions, when Kesri 
refused to speak out against Mamata on 
the pretext that .she was his ben, the Con¬ 
gress president, this time round, decided 
to mince no word. Even without naming 
Mamata, Kesri, accompanied by senior 
leaders like Pranab Mukherjee, Ghulam 
Nabi Azad, Najma Heptullah and Oscar 
Fernandes, us^ the occasion to drive 
home the message that dissidence in the 
party will no longer be tolerated. 

The moment Kesri stood up to 
address the gathering, a section of the 
PCC .supporters raised the slogan: Ben’ 
hfoao. Congress bachao. Another sec¬ 
tion demanded har immediate expulsion 
from the party, indicating the belligerent 
mood in the PCC. 

"Congress is a platform for venting 
polity views *ni to deliberate on the 
pcdicies of the n^kin, But certainly it is 
not a miltvay, ftlatferm, where people 


can say whatever they like," said Kesri 
amidst applause. 

The Congress president further declar¬ 
ed that (he CWC meeting held on 9 
November in New Delhi had unanimous¬ 
ly decided to take action against all those 
who were going against the party line. 
'Those who have problems can come 
and talk it out with me. But I’ll not tolera¬ 
te defiance and indiscipline," declared 
Kesri. 


No wonder, such threats towards 
Mamata and her suiqxnters were music 
for Somen Mitra and other PCC leaders. 
"She has brcricen all party norms. It is 
high time that she is expelled. Or else, 
dissension will becomea national {4ieno- 
menon," said Sultan Ahmed, PCC gei^ 
ml secretary and MLA.echtnng the senti¬ 
ments of other leaders. 

In the past, Mitra and his moi had 
beoi rubbished by Mamata. In fact, Kes¬ 
ri’s earlier refusal to speak out against 
Munata had become a major sore points 


And this dissatisfaction was not limited 
only to the top-level leadership but had 
also affected the workers. "Nobody is 
above party and Mamata should clearly 
understand this," said Pradip Bhattacha- 
rya, MP and a PCC general secretary. 

The TCC, however, is getting ready 
for the worst. Few kilometres away 
from where Kesri was holding sway, 
Mamata and her band of leaders—Pan- 
kaj Baneijee, Sudip Bandyopadhyay, 
Aslam Sher Khan — were spitting fire. 
She threw an open challenge for the Con¬ 
gress president to expel her from the par¬ 
ty. "I am not scar^ of anything. Let 
them expel me. I’m not hungry for any 
post. People, and not those who are sitt¬ 
ing in Delhi, will decide my fate," claim¬ 
ed Mamata. 

Kesri’s volte-face over Mamata is 
understandable. After. UP, the Congress 
president is under pressure from party 
colleagues to harden his stand against 
dissidents in order to keep his flock toge¬ 
ther. So far as Congress’ future in West 
Bengal is concerned, observers feel that 


Mamata’s expulsion will lead to cross¬ 
votings and will weaken the Congress in 
the state, thus benefiting the Left Front. 

But PCC leaders do not agree. "Who 
is Mamata by herself? She is a creation 
of the media. She has used the party to 
rise to fame. It is doubtful whether she 
can maintain her position once she is out 
of the party.” said Pradip Bhattacharya. 

Battlelines are drawn. At last, Kesri 
has taken a .stand. Now it is over to 
Mamata. • 
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Borer war 


A million sal trees have to be felled to control 
the epidemic in Madhya Pradesh 


I 


cx:tumal noises like the 
ticking of a watch fill the 
thick, dark sal forests of 
south-eastern Madhya 
Pradesh, dominating the 
clattering of cricket and howling of 
jackals. The fabulous forests arc in great 
danger. The sal borer (Hoplocerambyx 
spinicomis), a three-inch blackish 
insect, has attacked these forests, slowly 
swallowing the sapwood and making 
the tree hollow. 

As the borer menace assumes epide¬ 
mic proportions, about one and a half 
million sal trees worth Rs 500 crore will 
have to be felled. About half the forests 
in the state comprise sal trees and the 
borer epidemic has engulfed Bilaspur, 
Shahdol and Mandla districts. Mandla is 
the worst affected. 

There is more bad news. The borer 
has reached the famous Kanha National 
Park, a sal forest situated in Mandla. The 
sal {Shorea robusta) is the only host for 
the insect. As crores of these insects drill 
inside the tree trunk sucking the sap, the 
cumulative effect is the ominous noise 
that is giving sleepless nights to forest 
officials. 

' More so, because the government has 
directed them to fell all the affected trees 
in order to control the menace. ''It*s a 

hell of an operation and it 88till 

has to be completed by 
the next monsoon," says 
Anil Oberoi, conservator 
of forests, Jabalpur. 

Mandla comes under his 
jurisdiction. Says R.D. 

Sharma, the principal 
chief con.scrvator of fore¬ 
sts (PCCF), "Our priority 
is to check further spread 
of the borer." 

The borer’s life cycle 
starts immediately after 
the first rains in June. Pro¬ 
liferating in conditions of 
25-30 degrees Celsius 
and humidity about 80 
per cent and above, the 
beetle comes ot|t and lays 


ses like the eggs, about 250-300, in the bark of the 
ivatch nil the tree. It survives for 23-24 days. About 
;al forests of ten per cent of its eggs are converted into 
Madhya larvae. The larva does the damage. It 
minating the penetrates the trunk and goes inside, 
howling of where it drills a longitudinal tunnel 
ts arc in great while sucking the .soft sapwood. And 
fplocerambyx there may be hundreds of larvae inside 
ch blackish the trunk. 

crests, .slowly Between July-August and January- 
and making February, the larva goes on drilling till it 
is converted into a pupa. It remains like 
sumes epide- that till June. As soon as the monsoon 
le and a half arrives, the beetle comes out for mating 
>00 crore will and laying eggs. The beetle must be kill- 
ilf the forests ed as soon as it comes out. 
trees and the 

fed Bilaspur, Forest minister Shiv Netam said that 
ns. Mandla is when the borer was first noticed in 1995, 
it had already penetrated the trunk and 
s. The borer hence nothing could be done. In 1996, 
nha National the forest department killed nearly 18 
Mandla. The lakh borers. TTiis year, more than 16 mil- 
only host for lion insects have been exterminated, 
c insects drill The forest department is taking the help 
g the sap, the of the local tribals and paying 75 paise 
ninous noise for killing each pest. 

^hts to forest 

A stitch in time, they say, saves nine, 
^orest department sources alleged 
affected trees that in 1995, the then PCCF, D.P. Singh, 
mace. "If s a did not react promptly as he was 

Alanra88tingliitotlia tnurickiillngatree 
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’’perhaps fascinated with the muliimill- 
ion rupee joint forestry management pro¬ 
ject funded by the World Bank”. "Had 
we reacted then and felled a few thou¬ 
sand trees, we would have saved about a 
million now,” they pointed out. 

Neiam, however, said that his depart¬ 
ment had then sought the help of the For- j 
est Research Institute, Dehra Dun. "We 
wrote almost one letter every month and 
waited for their reply." So, his depart¬ 
ment hesitated from cutting the trees, 
waiting for the scientists. But by the 
time the scientists came, it was already 
an epidemic. 

These pests are know n to have caused 
an epidemic in the sal forests between 
1926 and 1928. More than 85,000 
beetles were killed and 1.7 lakh trees fel¬ 
led. During 1963-64, the borer created 
havcK again. This time, the situation is 
far worse. Mahesh Maravi, an old tribal 
who had seen the epidemic of the Six¬ 
ties, says this time the insects are heal¬ 
thier and breeding much more. The Din- 
dori, Bajag and Karanjia forest ranges 
are the worst affected, where trees of 
even 18-inch girth are attacked. 

According to K.P. Tewari, director of 
the State Forest Research Institute, Jabal¬ 
pur, "The beetles are killed by tree-trap 
method. They are allured by the smell of 
the sap from a newly felled sal tree. And 
as they come out to suck the sap they get 
killed." A predator insect zoologically 
known as Alaus sordious, a voracious 
borer eater, can also be put to use. "We 
plan to breed it," says Tewari. 

The borer menace assumes epidemic 
proportions almost every 30 to 33 years, 
entomologists say. Why it is happening 
is still a puzzle. Travelling across 
Mandla, one is likely to notice brown 
patches in the forests. These are dead sal 
trees. 

A tree attacked by the pests fights 
back by secreting a thick resin engulfing 
the larvae. While the stronger larvae sur¬ 
vive,many of them die. When the larvae 
inv^ in large numbers, the tree gives 
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up. The 80-100 ft sal (ree dies a misera¬ 
ble death. As the sap is sucked, dry wood 
is thrown out as dust, forming the brown 
patches. 

A bout 10 lakh cubic metres of sal 
#%trees are cut in the state every year 
as part of the ‘annual working plan fel¬ 
ling*. This year, about 5 laMi cubic 
metres of affected sal have to be felled in 
Mandla alone. Though felling in the reg¬ 
ion has been batuied since the past three 
years, the government has to undertake 
this exercise to prevent the borer from 
spreading. Another method that is being 
tried out is making controlled fires insi¬ 
de the forests to increase the temperature 
and decrease the humidity level to create 
conditions unfavourable for the pests. 

The government has decided to stop 
the working plan felling this year. The 
emphasise will be on regeneration. For 
three years there will be no collection of 
sal se^s, a minor forest produce, in the 
aftected areas. 

About a million trees have already 
been earmarked for telling. "The num¬ 
ber may go up as enumeration is going 
on," says Oberoi. A.P. Dwivedi, the 
PCCF heading the sal borer cell, said the 
department has ensured that no healthy 
tree is cut. "Though the affected trees are 
being marked by the forest guards and 
deputy rangers, gazetted officers includ¬ 
ing divisional forest officers will 
recheck the marked trees,” he stressed. 

What happens to the felled trees? 
Ashok Masih, chief conservator of fore¬ 
st (production) said that after felling, the 
logs would be graded as more affected, 
affected, partially affected, etc., and 
then auctioned. Some .100 trucks have 
been deployed in Mandla for carrying 
the logs. 

"How much loss has been incurred 
will be known after that,” Masih remar¬ 
ked. According to one estimate, the over¬ 
all loss is about Rs 500 crore plus the 
cost of killing the pests and the amount 
to be forgone by not collecting sal seeds 
forten years. 

The Kanha National Park is also affec¬ 
ted. Officials are hesitating to fell uees 
there. Predator insects and birds which 
are present in large numbers can con¬ 
sume the borer. The department is hold¬ 
ing a seminar in the paik later this month 
with NGOs and expkis. 

"Kanha is a world heritage rmd we 
want to involve everybody befme initiat- 
irig any step,” says Dwivedi. • 
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I t was the summer of 1947. A 
5()>year-old Bengali gentleman 
felt restive. India’s freedom was 
only a few days away and he had¬ 
n’t recorded anything of his past. 
Fie wasn’t keeping gcKxi health and felt 
he hud only a year or two to live. 

Today, when the literary world is all 
set to observe his lOOth birthday, Nirad 
C. Chaudhuri can look back on his life 
and times and feel good about his deci¬ 
sion to have recorded them in the form 
of a b(K)k. He intended it to be an 
account of his young days in the early 
years of the 2()th century in British-ruled 
India. But the book, when it was com¬ 
pleted, proved to be much more. 


world who is still writing at the age of 
l(X). His late.st book, The Three Horsem- 
en of the Apocalypse was published in 
August this year, and a collection of his 
essays — Why I Mourn For England — 
is due to be published early next year. 

He has just written an essay in 
Bengali in Desh magazine on his KXhh 
year and still finds the time for journal¬ 
ists and publishers, almost always re.s- 
ponding to their queries. Sitting on a rug 
in front of the fire in the living room, he 
continues to write, what he says arc, his 
last few pieces. 

N irad Chaudhuri was bom in Kishor- 
ganj, district Mymensingh, East 



One hundred years of Nirad C. Chaudhuri 


When The Autobiografthy of an 
Unknown Indian was published in the 
UK in I9SI by Macmillian. it caused a 
scnsaticHi. It was dedicated to the memo¬ 
ry of the British Empire in India "which 
conferred subjecthotxl on us but with¬ 
held citizenship ... because all that was 
good and living within us was made, sha¬ 
ped and quickened by the same Briti.sh 
rule". It was the early years of Independ¬ 
ence and Chaudhuri was immediately 
branded a British syc'ophant. 

His countrymen never really under¬ 
stood him. Or so Chaudhuri believes. "It 
was really a condemnation of the British 
nilers for not treating us as equals. It was 
an imitation of what Cicero stud about 
the conduct of Veires, a Roman procon¬ 
sul of Sicily who oppressed the Sicilian 
Roman citizens," says Chaudhuri. His 
lOOth birthday is only a few days away, 
but misgivings about hujilpiH abound. ‘ 

The grand old mu orRglish writing 
turns 100 on23 November. It’s a record 
of sorts. Chaudhuri is the only one in the 


Bengal. The year: 1897. The date: 23 
November. The time: 6.00 am (Chau¬ 
dhuri records this himself from a diary 
kept by his mother). His father was a 
lawyer and the family grew up in reaso¬ 
nably well-off surroundings. 

Nirad Chaudhuri went to a local 
school and learnt his English from local 
Bengali teachers. Later, he went to 
university in Calcutta. But to hear u 
Englishman .speak the language, he had 
to wait till middle age. When he first 
started to write in English he read it 
aloud to see if he was getting the rhythm 
right. In a recent article in Crania he 
wrote, "The basic realisation which dic¬ 
tates my method is that language is some¬ 
thing to be heard, not merely to be look¬ 
ed at. Thus I consider what is written by 
way of literary work to be the exact equi¬ 
valent of a musical score and when I am 
writing 1 always behave like a musical 
composCT.” 

Chaudhuri’s early life was one of 
snuggle. With wife Amiya Chaudhuri 
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and three sons, he survived a life of 
poverty and rejection by fellow Indians, 
who often ridiculed his love of western 
music and culture. His extravagance at 
purchasing rare books and hanging 
expensive lace curtains on his window 
was a subject .of mockery. Those were 
the days when he was still struggling to 
make a living as a journalist. A candid 
account of those difficult times could be 
found in his second autobiography. Thy 
Hand (Treat Anarch, published in Chau- 
dhuri's 90th year. 

In 1970, Nirad Chaudhuri moved to 
England from Delhi. His journey in life 
was a constant progress westward — 
first from Calcutta to Delhi in 1942, and 

Chaudhuri has described 
himselfas a living 
contradiction of Darwin’s 
theory of the survival of the 
fittest. The frail little man^ 
less than five feet tall, has the 
knowledge of a 100 
encyclopaedias packed in 
his brain 


then from Delhi to Oxford. Chaudhuri 
never returned tb India, though his heart 
always longed for the rivers of his belov¬ 
ed Bengal. For all his criticism of his 
countiymen, he has retained his Indian 
passport. 

The death of his wife Amiya Chau¬ 
dhuri in September 1994 left him shatte¬ 
red. They had been married for 62 years 
and from the very first day — she was 
asked to spell ‘Beethoven* by her 
intellectually-demanding husband on 
the wedding night — Amiya Chaudhuri 
had become the stabilising factor in 
Nirad Chaudhuri's turbulent life. Chau¬ 
dhuri will never be able to gel over the 
loss of his late wife. Today, it is her 
memories that he draws his sustenance 
from. 

A 100-year-old life has not been with- 
rwut its rewards. The recognitions 
came in quick succession — first from 
the West, and then from his own 
country. Nirad Chaudhuri received the 
Duff Coqier Memorial Prize, and also 
' haaoniiy D. Litts from Oxford Universi- 
ity and Stirling University. The Queen 
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CULTURE PROFIUE 




kaciw: 

lttt,Tdo lisM to WagnetJ lUw sow 


Ql Your jhvottritcIM ••• 

IstOi^pMU^ 

aodlNMtbiiii^ 

MisCfasotttiurt 

the nio^ ex<^ chaties I’ve hai was 
taughttb MnOvii^uii Coont ' 

Jean Qstoi^, the :^ndi 
amtossaito, bin he nn^onedt the 
sedvt oeanponent oid^r toihe, it’isdie 
Itozala^alehi^ orRiceioihe 
VdmttiUMiWner (the seentn 
compohent wfti lamb testicles as 
Chaiti^uii now reveals).' 

Q: Your Ibiyoiirjite chrthes 
A: I I^ee DlwAai muslin. 1 also like, 
iyon silk and lEtimgali jgonu^^^ you 

know ti^ best iMoibai was ;woven in 
Kisbori^j tBut wtere did ^ 
cottonlor OIttikai come from? Ftokn 
a 20-mUe stiijp of b^ betvyben tiSB 
Sbit^aidia and tile MeghnanW ' 
Dhaka.'' 

Q: Your lavourite place...: 

A: Nffy East Beuj^. liWw I ^ 
nevu get it back; Artditiie nyers of 
Bengal; 1 have never 
I have tiayeded by steamer along' 
every ttig riveritf Be«^.t1tt 
experieiW is lintibi^^ 
while tUVeUihg on a boat. I ^ 
wckenup totiie Sbund of ahn^ 
tingb^ a tiver song in Bluiilmvls lt 
wu (ine #IEhe inbst beOj^bd spps t 
havee^bdantilmd one 
nxmwats I will never fmgek 

Q: ITyienwoieglVaunslioteult' 
tiwiuisi^ plw you would 
vtalLokMyplieeyottwuiw 

rtitaifM''',’', ,;■ r- 
As|^.iiawerieiiihanlBa(tili^ ' 

lknpw-tht>hiidu:.tiM^ 
wuBi'ioiinqr'fhte'OsIb^^ - 
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plaGe I to go to is the Oxi^ 

cmH^otnaW 

ciemM 

Q: Voor bwiirite dreieib ... 

A: I don't After my wife’s 
de^,Il«adly sleep. 1 am 


awarded him the CBH in 1992 and thi.s 
year. Vis va Bharati 1 University conferr¬ 
ed their highest honour—the Desikotla- 
ma—on him. 

At a special function at Nehru Centre 
in London this August, Nirad Chaiidhu- 
ri leceivcd the Desikoiiama honour with 
modesty. The lOO-ycar-old later deliver¬ 
ed a lecture on Tagore and even fielded 
questions with a sharpness that left Lon- 





0 Whit brngunge Mwld yon 10^ 
to write your lairt book In? 

As 1 have two motho: tongues. Both 
Englii^ and Bengali are my motiier 
tongues. I am a writer in two 
languages. Vi%en 1 write in English, I 
forget I can wibe in B^i^i and • 
when I wnte in Bengali I don’t think 
about writing in BiigUsb. 

Qt What do yon always keep on 

lyourijrti^ 

A: lifoihii^ataU. Whra I useda 
lypev^ter Or word iHocessor it used 
h> be jimt that on my table. Now I sit 
here on the ciupet in front of the fire 
and write. 

Qt Which countiy WiU he on the 
oeeendnnt faithi iiextntillunnlnni? 
A: New They lyui all be on die, 
dcscenL All Imm# civtli$wion will 
(BaypetU; I fauie safdso in my Inst 
■hpok.;,' 

<'Q:'^iTiHd«iaofS'yQiji^ ^ 


COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHS; MADANARORA 


Nhrnd C. Chaudhuri: "Whon I am 
writing I bnhnvn llkn m muslenl 

don's literary world gasping. 

His favourite quote nowadays is: 
"There is only one thing certain about 
life, and that is death. There is only one 
thing uncertain, and that is when it will 
come." 

He has always described himself as 
the living contradiction of Darwin’s 
Theory of Hvolution, that which talks of 
the survival of the filtest. The frail little 
man, now less than five feet tall, has the 
knowledge of a 1(K) encyclopaedias 
packed in his brain and seems to have 
retained the energy of a 1(X) power 
houses. He still has a long way to bat. 

"I cannot control death," he once said. 
"I may live to be a hundred and ten or die 
tomorrow. There is nothing certain at 
all." 

But that should not he bothering him 
at the moment. The chronicler of this 
century and older to it by three years, 
Nirad Chaudhuri can now sit back and 
look forward to observing the happiest 
of birthdays. • 

BhntmtiBmmi/LQndon 






Sex as 
service 


The first national convention of sex workers 
demands legal status for their profession 


A nima Bunerjee was from 
Maniruddin Lane in Sona- 
gacchi. Sudiptu Biswas 
came from U.K. Mondal 
Lane in Tollygungc. Sha- 
kuntala Pawar was a peer educator with 
Pune*s Saheli. Mala came from 
Bangladesh. Karina Wijk was a Costa 
Rican, Cat Ross flew down from San 
Francisco, and Cheryll Ovus was a C(X)r- 
dinator with the Network of Sex Pro¬ 
jects, operating mainly from Rio de 
Janeiro and London. 

On 14 November, these women, and 
many others like them, held hands and 
cheered as they marched into the sprawl¬ 
ing Salt Lake Stadium in Calcutta. They 
were among the 3,000 people who had 
come to attend India's first-ever nation¬ 
al convention of sex workers, held in the 
city from 14 to 16 November. They had 
dreams in their eyes, slogans on their 
lips (”We cam our bread from manual 
labour; we want to be recognised as 
industrial labourers*'), and an unshakea- 
ble optimism about achieving their goals. 

Theliackground 

The convention was the climax to 
years of effort that went into building up 
a movement to protect the rights of sex 
workers. In 1992, a medical team began 
work to implement an HIV/AIDS pre¬ 
vention programme in Sonagacchi, Cal¬ 
cutta's most notorious red-light area. A 
close interaction with sex workers 
brought to light some seemingly intracta¬ 
ble problems: how were one to make cli¬ 
ents use condoms, for instance. They 
were, after all, hiring the services of the 




woman and were in a position to dictate 
terms. Then, there was exploitation and 
extortion in various forms by the slate, 
its police forces, hooligans with politi¬ 
cal backing or otherwise, pimps and 
landlords. 

"It was then that our education strate¬ 
gy was changed to that of emptiwer- 
ment," says Dr Smarajit Jana, the mov¬ 
ing force behind the movement. On 12 
July, 1995, the Durbar Mahila Saman- 
waya Committee (DMSC), an organisa¬ 
tion of sex workers, was formed to 
spread awareness and champion their 
cause. The sex workers — some of 
whom had already become educators 
and were campaigning for the use of con¬ 
doms— now had their own platform. 

And in Just two years, the DMSC has 
worked wonders. Beginning with Just a 
handful of sex workers localised in a 
ptK'ket of Calcutta, today it has opened 
up a window on the world and is hooked 
to the Internet. In fact, some of the fore¬ 
ign delegates came to know of the con¬ 
vention by logging into their website. 

Organising the convention was a 
mammoth task, but the DMSC managed 
to pull it off. There were representatives 
from the organisation's 52 units in West 
Bengal and 48 places throughout the 
country. Three thousand people were 
expected to attend but the number swell¬ 
ed to almost 5,000. Expenses incurred 
were to the tune of Rs 4.5 lakh, and 
DMSC members contributed a day ’ s ear¬ 
nings to raise much of that money. 

The proceedings 

The principal demand raised by the I 




A iml# prostitiito (•xtraiM toft) witli his 

convention was that of scrapping the Pre¬ 
vention of Immoral Traffic Act, which, 
everybody agreed, had degenerated into 
an instrument of abuse in the hands of 
the police. And Union home minister 
Indrajit Gupta, who came to attend the 
meet, conceded that police atrocities 
were worse than ever before. "I can assu¬ 
re you that this will not go on for long," 
he said, "We are trying our best to bring 
about changes in the country's police 
.system." 

Speakers from the West Bengal heal¬ 
th department, UNAIDS, Bangladesh 
Ganasastha Parishad and foreign delega¬ 
tions were emphatic in saying that it was 
imperative to get organised and .strive 
for better working conditions. The sex 
workers recounted their tales of horror, 
of victimisation in the hands of landlor¬ 
ds, touts and political hoodlums. They 
also spoke of their small victories, of 
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"The proposed autonomous 
board would pul a check on girls 
being sold olT and minor gilts 
joining the trade" 


"India, more specifically 
Calcutta, will lead the world in 
the matter of reclaiming sex 
workers' rights" 



"Ifnecessary,wecanpool 
money to send her [a minor) 
back or get her into an 
alternative profession" 


at tha sax warkara* maat 

being able lo resist pul ice harassment by 
putting up an united front against them. 

Sudipta Biswas* a district-level coor¬ 
dinator with the DMSC, remembered 
how she and her colleagues once made 
the police cower under pressure and 
return the girls they had taken in cusUxly 
in the name of saving minors from prosti¬ 
tution. Mala, from Bangladesh* was 
moved by all that she saw and heard* and 
promised to take back the lessons learnt 
in India. Cheryll Ovus, who has been 
working for sex workers’ rights for the 
past 20 years, was emphatic. "I can sec 
India, more specifically Calcutta, will 
lead the world in the matter of reclaim¬ 
ing sex workers’ rights,” she said. 

Managing their own business 

One way to do this, felt the delegates, 
would be to float an autonomous board 


Sadhana Mukherjee 


"We do not want any more gills 
being tricked into the 
profession. We want them to 
know everything from the 
outset" 


run by sex workers themselves. It could 
have representatives from the govern¬ 
ment* the people* legal and medical pro¬ 
fessions who would regulate the entry of 
girls into the trade* formulate rules, and 
issue licences after a thorough scree¬ 
ning. "Under this system* each .sex wor¬ 
ker will be self-employed and operate 
under a tri-partite system comprising the 
government* the landlord and the sex 
worker in question*” explains Jana. 
Adds Anima Banerjce, president of the 
DMSC* "This would put a check on girls 
being .sold off and minor girls joining 
the trade. It is important that a girl in 
question should have a .say in the matter.” 

Most of these women were particular¬ 
ly worried about the entry of minor girls 
into the trade. The presence of a board, 
many felt, would go a long way in solv¬ 
ing the problem. "If necessaiy* we can 
pool money to send her back," suggest¬ 


ed Sudipta Biswas* "or get her into an 
alternative profession. Maybe wc can 
get her married with the help of the 
board." 

Sadhana Mukherjee, the DMSC secre¬ 
tary, elaborates, "We do not want any 
more girls to be tricked into the profes¬ 
sion. We want them to know everything 
from the outset." 

A.S for their own children* efforts are 
on to ensure a better and more dignified 
life for them. The IJsha Ctxipcrative in 
West Bengal* which was formed primari 
ly to help sex workers with small 
.savings* sets aside a part of its earnings 
to fmahee the rehabilitation ot r ex wor¬ 
kers’ children. It arranges vocation train¬ 
ing for them and is presently trying to set 
up a creche and a boarding house. 

Should the autonomous board beco¬ 
me a reality* it will entitle sex workers to 
facilities like healthcare* pension and 
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Major issues on the agenda of sex wdrhers,.. 

■ Aboljtion of fhe Prevention of tmmoni Traffic Act. which approve flesh 
trade within recognised premises tMit prevents soiiciting customers outs^ )l. 
The result: worst kinds of atrodties are being perpetrated on sex workers by the 
custodians of law. 

■ Change the erdsting rules of sex trade and dem^Kt the right to 
self-determination. The einphasis is on Sefl-emplo^nt rather than a piacdce 
which is tantamount to bonded slavery. 

■ Recognise sex trade as a service industry and sex workers in the same 
capacity as labourers, 
entitled to benefits tike 
gratuity, pension and 
health schemes. 

■ An autonomous bowd 
run by sex workers, with 
representatives frrMTi the 
fields of law. medicine, 
and the government. The 



erdiyofwomeninthe 
profession, forrniidate 


worktowaidsdw 
betterment of sex 
workers. 





Common misconceptions about the flesh imde 

Women tdke to acBingm asit ineuM easy money wttk ntder^^ 

In a survey conducted among 257 se* workers in Crdei^ it wb towKidHe$2 


prolonged and repeated torture by their husbands, 2# bem^ of family ptoMema. 
13 were tricked into it. 11 were brought to brothtis dw thbMmdriover, 

divorced fiom or driven out by the husband. lOcame by <di^, ff wato a^^^ 
brothels, 9 were bixni^t Ipr friends or relatives, 6 wetoteiildnm of smt WorloBn, 6 
were orphans. S were victims of torture by in*laws, 3w(b boin dr tbmd(^ 
red-light areas, 2 were married off daring childiKiod asd 2 vreto Vtotiiittrif flOtS; 


Sex workenaKNsponaibteforqNreadingvenatdiHtoainr^^^^ 

After prosiituticm was legaiisedin Austrd% and mittulitoiytxbhiglto^^ 
norm prior to getting a Hcenoe. mmt clients were mtmetod 1^ dW itoDtoprofn' 
‘clean prostitoto'wito a disease-frre body. But the nuiiMsbt^ffiV-iitfedmd 

-people has since gone up, proving that in most cases itiseiiento wimii^ 
workers rather than the other way round. 

Bbopto wiw vibfiMgM u«os atolookiim^^f^ 

It takes all sOH^ itolly. But90 {bceraof toemi«b|bato 
fOTonotionai tici^th^wanttoewt. shiueand tobekmgsriiichdMytXltod^ 
gettodbwithinmafam^ysi^'Up. 






Sox woriiors moot foralgn dotogntos aft tl» 

insurance. In other words, the profes¬ 
sion will become legal and the board 
will function like a trade union. 

Boing It alone 

But sex workers have no inclination 
to hitch their wagon to established trade 
unions with political affiliations. The 
DMSC has decided to go it alone after 
discussing the issue with major trade 
unions such as INTUC, CITU and BMS. 

The trade unions, too, have pledged to 
support the sex workers’ movement 
from the outside, although they are 
somewhat sceptical about its future. 

"Who’s the employer here? Who do 
you lake your grievances to? Who deci¬ 
des what the minimum wage should 
be?" asks Arati Dasgupta, a spokesper¬ 
son for the CPr(M)-backed CITU. She 
points out the difficulties of an organis¬ 
ed endeavour when it comes to sex wor¬ 
kers, and hastens to add that self- 
employment would be a wonderful 
thing but difficult to achieve. 

Rashbehari Moitra of Bengal Mazdur 
Sangha (BMS) is, however, more opti¬ 
mistic. Recalling that the BMS had pre¬ 
sented a charter of demands to the Presi¬ 
dent on behalf of sex workers in 1969, 
Moitra said that the sex workers’ move¬ 
ment shouldn’t be politicised at any cost. 

But Dasgupta fears that the legalisa¬ 
tion of flesh trade will result in the busi- 
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ness being carried out both legally and 
illegally. Besides, she asks, "Should 
people from the underworld now come 
and ask for a licence because they too 
have a right to work?" Dasgupta, it 
seems, is not prepared to distinguish bet¬ 
ween prostitutes and petty thieves. 

On the other hand, Jana and his co¬ 
workers l(:)Qk upon sex trade as someth¬ 
ing akin to the entertainment industry. 
They feel the stigma attached to it will 
disappear with time. 

Legalisation...trade licence...wor¬ 
kers’ benefits... So, what next, why not 
go the whole hog and have sex parlours 
cT sex districts? Why not turn sex trade 
into one of the country’s money¬ 
spinning industries? 

Well, Jana says it has already become 
one and he is not averse to the idea of 
developing it further. He argues that 
greater openness in matters concerning 
sex and its easy availability will only 
help "rationalise things and strengthen 
family ties". But Karina Wijk, who 
speaks from experience, says sex dis¬ 
tricts are places where violence is con¬ 
centrated and, in most cases government 
intervention comes by way of control 
rather than protection. 

Maleprostitiites 


Interestingly, male prostitutes too 
activiely paiticipated in the convention. 


FOCUS 
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About six months back, six male prosti¬ 
tutes from Calcutta wrote to the DMSC 
seeking its membership to counter poli¬ 
ce atrocities. Today, 150 of them are 
registered with the organisation, of 
which about 75 attended the meet. 

Not all their female colleagues were 
happy about it though. "They are men, 
they can earn their living by working in 
factories...they don’t have to put up with 
Kxual abuse at workplaces, like we do," 
said some female sex workers. But the 
truth is that male prostitutes are as vulne¬ 
rable, if not more. They don’t have a fix¬ 
ed place to opearte fiom; prospective cli¬ 
ents pick them up from the streets; and 
they are forever at the mercy of the poli¬ 
ce. hooligans and exploitative 
customers. 

"But alter we joined the DMSC, the 
police is more restrained," says Madhu 
Saikdr, their leader. "Raids are fewer 


than before." 

Winds of Change 


The times are indeed changing. In 
1995, the DMSC successfully stopped 
an unethical vaccine trial which entailed 
the forcible extraction of blood. The use 
of condoms (initially these were distri¬ 
buted free, but now they are sold) has 
gone up from 2 per cent to 80 per cent. 
And only a few years back, finding a 
venue for a convention like this one 
would have been next to im|K)ssible; but 
now there was no difficulty in booking 
one of the countries be.st-known 
stadiums in the name of sex workers. 

Truly, the success of such a meet in a 
Third World country has more than over¬ 
whelmed the visitors from the First. • 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Readyfor 


battle 


The conflict between the tribals and 
non-tribals intensifies in Andhra Pradesh 


T he iribals of Andhra Pradesh, 
especially those in the Hast 
and West Godavari districts, 
are living, under a pall of 
gloom. This is hecause the rich 
non-tribals of the area, aided by mini¬ 
sters and legislators belonging to the rul¬ 
ing Telugu Desam Party (TDP), are wag¬ 
ing a virtual war to evict them from their 
settlements and usurp their land. 

The Khoya tribals in what was once 
known as the Agency Belt have already 
been outnumbered by non-tribals. And 
this is giving rise to s(K*ial tension both 
at cultural and economic levels. 

The 1*^81 cen.sus shows that w'hilc the 
tribals hold only 13,358 acres in all, the 
non-tribals hold over 41,725 acres in the 
region. During the last one decade, the 
number of tribals and their land holdings 
have decreased gradually, while those of 
the non-tribals have increased. And this 
has happened despite constitutional safe¬ 
guards for tribals debarring ncMi-tribals. 
who came to the region after PHO from 
purchasing any land. 

The scenario of conllict has by now 
become all too familiar. Come harvest 
season, and the non-tribals, aided by the 
police, vent their anger on iribals. Last 
year, a tribal woman was beaten up by 
the p(4ice. This led to an angry retalia¬ 
tion by tribals w ho held a group of pi^licc- 
mcn hostage for nearly a week. 

Similarly, in another incident, a 
mandal revenue official was kidnapped 
by the tribals when a leader of a tribal 
NGO was arrested. And now, the situa¬ 
tion has become even more complicated 
with CPI and CPKM) leaders in the reg¬ 
ion deciding to back the non-tribals and 
at least two extremist groups — Jana- 
shakti and New Democracy — support¬ 
ing the tribals and the rural poor. 


T he state government appears to be in i 
a fix over the tribal problem in the 
two resource-rich districts. It has been 
alleged that K. Vidhadhar Rao, a senior 
minister in the Chandrababu Naidu Cabi¬ 
net, was behind the non-tribal offensive. 

Some time hack, around 150 tribal 
women staged a Jhania and forcibly 
occupied land in the Jillclugudem area 
of the West Godavari district, and were 
arrested on the charge of trespassing. 
The non-tribals are using the courts and 
politicians as their shield to harass us," 
said Paravada Lakshmi, an NGO worker 
leading a small-savings unit at 
Huttayagudem. 

Though the Chandrababu Naidu 
government vouches for the welfare of 
the tribals and G. Nagesh, a tribal leader, 
has been inducted into the Cabinet, the 
Khoyas are still a suppressed lot in their 



own forest belt. The Andhra Pradesh 
High Court has so lar anulled nearly IfX) 
land transfer records pertaining to 3,000 
acres of land. 

Although the stale government has 
ordered a fresh survey of tribal lands, 
both tribals and non-tribals are opposing 
the move. "While surveving last sum- 
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mer, the rural poor were also shown as 
tribals. This is what the non-tribals are 
objecting to," says M. Venkateshwarlu« 
a tribal leader owing allegiance to the 
Left parties in Jangareddigudem. 

Last fonnight, the harvesting of j 
mango crops in the West GeJavari dis¬ 
trict sparked off clashes between tribals 

and eyes of 
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TrIlMis In Andhra Pradnsh: fheind 
•viction 


and non-tribals. While the non-tribals of 
the Manugopula village tried to secure 
their crop with police help, the tribals 
.opposed the move, resulting in "unpro¬ 
voked firing" in which one woman was 
killed on the spot and another person 
died in hospital. 

Evidently, the authorities resorted to 
strong-arm measures to help non-tribals 
to lake away the crop. Informed sources, 
however, feel that with extrcmi.st groups 
Joining the fray, the tribals may no lon¬ 
ger take things lying down, and violence 
could only escalate. 

P oliticians belonging to the ruling 
TDP are keen to strike off the i 
trouble-torn villages in the Jiluigumilli. ' 
Buttayagudem and Polavuram mcindals 
from the schedule of tribal areas. They 
also want enforcement of the Act I of 
1970 so that the non-iribals could freely 
exploit the region's fertile land for tobac¬ 
co and sugarcane cultivation. 

While politicians arc keen to amend 
the schedules to the detriment of tribal 
interests, officials want the government 
to provide more protec¬ 
tion and assistance to the 
tribals so that they beco¬ 
me literate and use advan¬ 
ced methods of agricultu¬ 
re and achieve self- 
reliance without harming 
the forests. "There is also 
the need to relax the fore¬ 
st laws in order to enable 
the tribals, who live 
there, to at least build 
their houses with tim¬ 
ber." says an extremist tri¬ 
bal leader from West 
Godavari. 

And with the tussle intensifying, the 
TDP has decided to pull up certain 
NGOs working for the tribals. Dr Shiva- 
ramakrishna, director of Shakti, an 
NGO fighting for the tribal cau.se, has 
been thrown out of the organisation with 
the help of TDP activists in the district. 
Whether such manipulative tactics will 
pay off is difficult to predict, but it is 
clear that ministers and politicians, una¬ 
ble to get rid of the constitutional safegu- 
ards given to the tribals, are devising 
their own ways to secure their pound of 
flesh. • 

O.S. 
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Comrades-in-arms 

Both India and Nepal have high stakes in continued military ties 



Two warv0tAraiisat an Indian Annyoutpoat manned by Guildias 


G eneral Ved Prakash 
Malik's first visit abroad 
after assuming the office of 
the Chief of Army Staff 
(COAS) was Nepal this 
month. The COAS of both India and 
Nepal visit each other during their tenu¬ 
re. This reflects the special relationship 
between the two countries. Malik will 
be made an honorary general by His 
Majesty, King Birendra of Nepal. The 
Nepalese COAS is similarly honoured 
by the Indian President. 

The high point of Malik's visit was 
the discussions he had with his 
counterpart and the Nepalese Prime 
Minister, who is chairman of his 
country's defence council, on training 
and reorganisation of the Royal Nepal 
Anny (RNA). According to the 1950 
Treaty of Peace and Friendship, India is 
committed to helping Nepal modeniisc 
and equip its army. Malik will also visit 
the picturesque town of Pokhara where 
he will meet nearly 10,(XX) of the 
10(),(X)0 pensioners who have served in 
the Indian Army since Independence. 
This interaction with ex-servicemen 
helps to maintain the people-io-people 
contact between the two countries. 

Unfortunately vciy little is known 
about the defence and military relations 
between our two countries as this is inva¬ 
riably overshadowed by irritants like 
Mahakali waters, Kalapani, Trade and 
Transit treaty and, most recently, the 
1950 Treaty of Peace and Friendship. 
These issues have obscured the magnitu¬ 
de of the defence dimension of India- 
Nepal relations. For example, not many 
people know that there are more Nepale¬ 
se serving in the Indian Anny than in the 
Nepalese and Bniish armies pul together. 

The reason for this ignorance is the 
lack of attention and interest shown by 
the media on bt)th sides, especially in 
India, and for Nepal, taking this defence 
relationship for granted. It is not just a 
matter of nearly 45,000 soldiers wearing 
the Indian Army uniform but a whole 
range of projects and schemes undertak¬ 
en for the benefit of retired soldiers in 


Little is known about the 
defence ties between India 
and Nepal. Not many people 
know that there are more 
Nepalese serving in the Indian 
Army than in the Nepalese and 
British armies put together 


Nepal by the Indian Ex-Servicemen 
Welfare Organisation located in 
Kathmandu. 

The general impression in India of a 
Nepali is of the faithful saathi —Thapa- 
ji or Gurung — as the quintessential 
comic figure shown in Indian films or 
the eternal chowkidar, ayah or domestic 
servant inside or outside Indian homes. 
•Lately, the Nepalese employed as 
domestic help have practised their legen¬ 


dary martial arts inside these homes, 
especially in Delhi, forcing Delhi Police 
to declare them as unsuitable. But these 
arejustafew. 

T he military relations between the two 
countries date back to the times of 
the great Sikh warrior, Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh. At the time, Gurkhas from Nepal 
first began to be recruited in the Punjab 
Army at Lahore. That is why till today, 
anyone who joins service outside Nepal 
is called Lahure. In 1815, the British 
East India Company raised the first four 
fighting units of Gurkhas which grew to 
nearly 51 battalions during World War 
11. In addition, the Nepalese Army led 
by their Prime Minister Jung Bahadur 
Rana helped Britain in consolidating its 
hold in India. 

At the time of Partition, through a tri¬ 
partite agreement between India, Nepal 
and Britain, the ten Gurkha regiments 
existing then were divided: four to Bri¬ 
tain and six to India. On 7 November, 
1947 Nepalese Prime Minister and 
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supreme commander, Padam Shamsher 
Jung Bahadur Rana said: "These lrcK)ps 
should be treated as a link between two 
friendly countries." 

On 10 Dec, 1947 Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, in a statement to the Constituent 
Assembly, said: "The willingness of the 
Government ol‘ Nepal lo allow us to 
retain in service in the Indian Army the 
lull strength of Gurkha units which wc 
desired is another indication of the close 
relationship that exists between Nepal 
and India." Before Partition, Gurkha 
regiments were officered only by the Bri¬ 
tish. Today there are 38 Gurkha battal¬ 
ions whose strength is a little less than 
half of the present day British Amiy. 
This docs not include the several thou¬ 
sands in other amis of the army, central 
police organisations and paramilitary 
forces recruited as Indian domiciled 
Nepalese. 

This reemitment of Nepalese in the 
Indian Anny is sound testimony to Arti¬ 
cles 6 and 7 on National Treatment and 
Privileges respectively of the 1950 T rca- 
ty of Peace and Friendship. The Indian 
military assistance to Nepal has an inter¬ 
esting if chequered history. 

■ 1950: At the time of Nepal’s first 
revolution, two companies of Indian 
soldiers were ready lo be llown in to sta¬ 
bilise the situation. But this was called 
off at the last minute by the Nepalese 
C-in-C. 

■ 1952: Nepal requested an Indian mili- 
tar\ mission to train and reorganise its 
anny. 

■ 1958: This military mission was 
upgraded to the Indian military training 
and advisory group. 

■ 1959: Indian Army radio detach¬ 
ments were sent lo Nepal to assist in the 
conduct of the first democratic elections. 

■ I960: Twenty-one joint Ix^rder 
checkposts were established in the north. 

■ 1965: India undertook to supply 
arms, ammunition and equipment for 
the Nepalese Army of 17,000 men orga¬ 
nised in four brigades. 

■ 1966: The Indian military training 
i^nd advisory group was scaled down 
and called the Indian military liaison 
group. 


■ 1969: This military liaison group 
was reduced to a military stores liaison 
group for receipt of military equipment 
for the Nepalese Army. 

U nder pressure from the communist 
lobby in the palace in Nepal, both 
the military assistance group and the 
joint border checkposts were w ithdrawn 
on 13 August, 1970. The Nepalese in 
1993 once again asked for miliiiiry sto¬ 
res and equipment lo enlarge the army to 
make two divisions of seven to eight bri¬ 
gades. Many crorcs worth of miliiar>' 


General Ved Prakash Malik: first 
things first 

hardware was provided as part of the 
Aid Nepal scheme. 

The responsibility that India has arro¬ 
gated to itself of equipping and moderni¬ 
sing the Nepalese Anny has its origins 
in the 1950 Treaty of Peace and Friend¬ 
ship and letters exchanged between 
India and Nepal dating back to 1965 and 
later. In a rare breach of this understan¬ 
ding, Nepal imported sizeable quantity 
of arms from China in May, 1988. The 
military consignment came along the 
Kathmandu-Kodari highway and creat¬ 
ed a minor storm in India. 

The training package for Nepal is the 
most comprehensive for any country. 
Nepalese officers and soldiers are repre¬ 
sented in almost every army course in 
the country from the highest lo the veiy 
elementary courses run in Dehra Dun 


and Mhow. There is no reciprocity in 
this. 

At the heart of the defence relation¬ 
ship is the elaborate hill welfare project 
and programmes undertaken for ex- 
.servicemen in Nepal. India has its bigg- 
esi military wing in the embassy in Kath¬ 
mandu with satellite stations in Dharan 
and Pokharu. There are at least 23 dis¬ 
trict soldier ixiards at various places insi¬ 
de Nepal. Two recruiting depots exclu¬ 
sively for the Nepalese arc located at 
Gorakhpur and Ghum. 

Fhe welf are schemes in Nepal arc fun¬ 
ded under Aid Nepal and 
from pi)stwar reconstruc¬ 
tion funds. Rural electrifi¬ 
cation, drinking water 
schemes, schends, voca¬ 
tional training, scholar¬ 
ships and educational 
facilities in India are only 
some schemes. The medi¬ 
cal facilities include a 
hospital in Pokhara and 
mobile medical teams 
establishing camps in 
remote areas. Seasonal 
pension paying camps 
are established alongside 
to make it easy for collec¬ 
tion of pension. 

This is not all. Every 
year, about ten teams of 
officers from Gurkha 
regiments trek across 
Nepal, ascertaining the 
problems of ex- 
servicemen, their families and lap poten¬ 
tial recruits. There is enormous good¬ 
will among the villagers in Nepal for- 
India and the Indian Army. There is no 
discrimination in the selection and pro¬ 
motion of Gurkhas in the army where 
Nepale.se have reached the rank of gene¬ 
ral This was not so in Britain where 
after serving for nearly 2(X) years, the 
first Nepalese to command a Gurkha bat¬ 
talion came about only last year. 

Far from being mercenary, Nepalese 
in military service in India uphold the 
dignity and interest of Nepal and help in 
preserving the unity and integrity of 
India. After tourism, khukhri-wielding 
Gurkhas bring in the highest cash flow 
in Nepal. • 


( Th& auHior was a general officer commanding of the 
Indian Peace-Keeping Force in southern Sri Lenka. Ha is 
flfeo a founder member of the Defence banning Staff of 
the Cfiiefs of Staff Committeell 
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I n a landmark ruling on 12 Novem^ 
bcr this year, the Supreme Court 
upheld a Kerala High Court judge¬ 
ment, declaring handhs organised 
by political parties as illegal and 
unconstitutional. 

A three-judge Bench (Chief Justice 
J.S. Verma, Justice B.N. Kirpal and 
Justice V.N. Kharc) dismissed the speci¬ 
al leave petition filed by the CPl(M), 
challenging the High Court's order on 
28 July. 

The Supreme Court ruled that the dis¬ 
tinction drawn by the High Court bet¬ 
ween a bandh and a call for general 
strike or hartal, on the basis of their 
impact on fundamental rights of 
citizens, was correct. No political party 
retains the right to call or enforce a 
bandh which interferes with the funda¬ 
mental freedoms of other citizens, in 
addition to causing invariable loss of life 
and property, the court observed. 

The CPI(M), in its petition to the apex 
court, had pleaded that the destruction of 
public and private property during 
handhs was the work of anti-scKial ele¬ 
ments and political parties had nothing 
to do with such incidents. But the Supre¬ 
me Court verdict holds all political part¬ 
ies and other organisations which call 
for and enforce handhs liable for losses 
suffered during a strike. The judgement 
holds that the state cannot shirk its res¬ 
ponsibility to recoup its loss from the 
organisers of the bandh. As expected, 
CPl(M) general secretary Harkishen 
Singh Surjeet declined to comment on 
the verdict. 

The Supreme Court ruling has not 
found favour with most other national 
parties as well. While a senior Congres¬ 
smen and official party spokesman was, 
in an interview with Sunday, unwilling 
to take an official stand on the ruling, he 
was of the opinion that members of diffe- 


BACK TO 




rent trade unions should be called and 
allowed to evolve an alternative method 
of expressing mass dissent. 'The bandh 
has been and is a legitimate weapon of 
trade union movement for the last 2S 
years or so. To stop it immediately is not 
desirable," he says. But the Congress 


has yet to meet and discuss the issue 
in-depth." 

Senior Janata Dal leaders express 
.similar sentiments on the freedom of pro¬ 
test by trade unions and other organised 
bodies. "It is a question of balancing fun¬ 
damental rights of the people with the 


political rights of the parties. There has. 
to be a middle path," says Mohan Pra- 
kash, general secretary of the Janata Dal 
(JD). "Instead of discarding the weapon 
of protest itself, measures need to be tak¬ 
en to go back to what it was earlier." 

T he bandh as a political instrument of 
dissent can be traced back to the civil 
disobedience movement of pre- 
Independence years, to Ram Manohar 
Lohia*s savinay aveftya or civil 
na-fannani and the hartal of the Fifties. 
The gherao of the Sixties was possibly 
the first move towards the bandh as it 
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The Supreme Court bans bandhs, leaving 
political parties jittery 
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says. "Besides, all political parties have , 
the requisite judgement and restraint. 
Essential services like hospitals or milk 
supplies have never been stopped for a 
bandhr 

Raja insists that political norms are 
generally observed by the parties and 
that violence and destruction are the 
work of anti-social elements. "How can 
you fix responsibility with the organi¬ 
sers of the bandh" he asks. 

Senior BJP parliamentarian Sushma 


way. "Every instrument gets blunted 
with time. The bandh as a political wea- 
pon is no exception." Reddy is of the opi¬ 
nion that the days of the bandh are 
already numbered. "Today, the party cal¬ 
ling a bandh is more often than not the 
subject of ridicule." 

T he official stand of most political par¬ 
ties is unlikely to be in support of the 
ruling. But while debate on political 
repercussions continue, economic impli- 


BANDH-SPEAK 


jMuiiaSwaf^:" 

^juidgemeiitli^ 
banned is coertikm tiot 

dieitself, it 
adtkt^ses dw CB(M> 
t»wd bf bandhsrjxoi ^ 
BJP Jdnd of bandhs.** 




S. Jflipfti Reday: ”Ev^ 
instninientj^s bliuiled 
with tinw. Ibe 

no exceptiem. Today, the 
party calliiig Is 
nKne often than ii(^ die 
sidiject of lidictile.'* 




! exists today, with its implicit threat of 
; non-compliance. By the Seventies, the 
j handh was being used as a political tool 
; to score extra party points. "How can 
' you wipe out a historical mode of non- 
I compliance in one swipe?" asks the JD 
I general secretary. 

The CPI feels that the judgement is 
likely to suppress democratic and funda- 
' mental rights of political parties. Speak- 
; ing to Sunday, party veteran D. Raja 
• defends the bandh as a legitimate politi- 
\ cal action, roots of which can be traced 
fsr back as the freedom movemrat. 
; i^ou call it coercion. I call it appeal." he 


Swaraj agrees. "If the law fixes responsi¬ 
bility for damages on the party that calls 
the bandh, political adversaries are more 
likely to use it to their advantage," she 
says. The ruling, however, according to 
her, needs to be seen in the right perspec¬ 
tive. "What the judgement has bann^ is 
coercion—not the bandh itself," she sta¬ 
tes. "Effectively, it addresses the 
CPI(M) brand of bandhs, not the BJP 
kind of bandhs.” 

United Front spokesman and I&B 
ministers. Jaipal Reddy, however, feels 
that the verdict will only bring forward 
in time what would have ha(^ned any- 


cations of the end of the bandh seem to 
overrule all other considerations. The 
Supreme Court ruling could give an 
unprecedented fillip to the gross domes¬ 
tic product of the country. Everytime the 
Shiv Sena calls a bandh in India's com- j 
mercial capital, Bombay, India loses Rs 
1,500 crores of production value. And if 
it is a national bandh, the loss could be 
as much as Rs 4,000 crores. 

Howeverpowerful orblunted thisage-' 
old political weapon may have become, 
can India afford to use it anymore? • 
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FEMME FATALE: Why can’t M.F. Husain’s obsession with BEAUTY AND BRAINS: s 

Madhuri Dixit be a subject for media research? piece on P. Chidambaram’s performan 


Our media 'analysts' 
and 'experts' lack 
objectivity 



Newspapers and 
magazines often come 
out with their own rat¬ 
ings on the performan¬ 
ce of the Prime Mini¬ 
ster and his Cabinet 
colleagues. A recent 
issue of The Pioneer carried one such 
survey, but I question the objectivity of 
some ol the judges who assessed the per¬ 
formances of a selected number of mini¬ 
sters. 'Political Scientist' Rajni Kothari 
gave seven out of ten to Prime Minister 
I.K. Gujral and wrote a glowing account 
on his performance. This was only to be 
expected because the likes of Kothari 
belong a small coterie of 'intellectuals' 
who were carefully cultivated by Gujral 
over a number of years. Gujral would 
have scored ten out of ten if Kuldip 
Na> ar had assessed his performance and 
referred to his own nomination to the 
Rajya Sabha as an excellent act of judge¬ 
ment on the part of the PM. 

The pet peeves and prejudices of 
some of the 'judges' were clear. Moved 
perhaps by their well-known sympath- 


Press ant 


i 


ies towards the masses, Kothari and 
Arvind N. Das gave one and two marks 
respectively out of ten to finance mini¬ 
ster P. Chidambaram. Shobha De (so 
she is now a financial expert too!) gave 
7.5 marks to Chidambaram and wrote a 
laudatory piece justifying her asses¬ 
sment. Jaipal Reddy, minister for infor¬ 
mation and broadcasting (6.16 out of 
ten) won the best rating while Ram Vilas 
Paswan with 3.58 was naturally at the 
bottom. These two assessments could 
not be disputed, but I wish newspapers 
would chose, as their judges, ‘experts* 
who were less ‘inielicctuar and free 
from bias. 

Journalism of the 
serious kind _ 

I think awards, fellowships and scho¬ 
larships in Indian journalism need a new 
look. For so many years, the same senior 
journalists (Nikhil Chakravarty, Pran 
Chopra. H.K. Dua, V.N. Narayanan and 


Co.) had acted as judges in deciding the 
winners of these awards. Some new 
faces are needed here. 

The goodies in the profession always 
go to serious journalists belonging to 
serious publications who always write 
on serious subjects. Take the example of 
the recent media fellowships announced 
by the National Foundation of India 
(NFI). One of the winners, Preeti Mehra 
of Business Line will research and write 
on 'Women And Disability: Lost 
Opportunities And Fresh Hopes'. Ano¬ 
ther winner, Mrinalini Naniwadaker of 
Tarun Bharat, Nagpur, will work on the 
plight of Chattisgarh women in Madhya 
Pradesh. The struggles of the children of 
commercial sex workers is the topic 
chosen by Annam Suresh, a freelancer 
from Calcutta. 1 am sure ail the.se outpou¬ 
rings on the wretchedness of life in India 
will be published in magazines like the 
Economic A Political Weekly Of India. 

Should journalism and awards in jour¬ 
nalism be obsessed with serious topics 
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Rewrote a laudatory LOVE ON THE ROCKS?: Rishi Kapoor allegedly beat up 

nance minister his wife Neetu Singh in a drunken fit 



/ only? Should entries for these awards be 
; always judged by those who had moved 
I in corridors of power’ for the past 60 
years or so, never parted with their privi- 
t Icged domination of the edit pages in all 
; the newspapers and wrote with authority 
I their on-thc-spot experience of the free- 
{ dom struggle? Commercial sex workers 
I and Kalahandi have been written about 
J 'O much that aspiring award seekers 
have come to believe that writing on 
other topics would not bring them any of 
these goodies. 

That is why we should have at least 
'^omc organisations or sponsors come 
out with the ‘Frivolous Journalism 
A wards.’ Of course, we do have a lot of 
irivolous journalism these days, but 
practitioners of this art are seldom 
honoured with awards or fellowships. 
The time has come to change that. T^e 
panel of judges to select award-winning 

r entries in this kind of journalism should 
vonsist of Shobha De, Anil Dharker, 
Behrarn Contractor, Bina Ramani and a 


couple of senior public relations blokes. 

Entries for these awards could cover 
any number of topics: five-star cuisine; 
bed-hopping and beautiful relation¬ 
ships; relevance of blue Jeans in modem 
society; the Madhuri Dixit-M.F. Husain 
relationship; incest in Indian scKieiy; 
Simi Garewal's art of interviewing 
people; violence in Bollywood follow¬ 
ing the battering of Neetu Kapoor 
(Singh) by her husband Rishi; and so on. 

I am .sure entries by the thousands will 
flow in for the awards and fellowships. 

Fortunately, our judges are highly 
qualified and competent to judge the 
entries on merit and declare the winners. 
The lucky ones, of course, will be expec¬ 
ted to take a break from their routine 
work to research and write articles of 
‘social concern’. One of the winners 
could opt for an in-depth piece on ‘How 
to hop from one five-star restaurant to 
another with family and friends and 
develop the art of eating and drinking 
well without ever paying the bills’. 


These are challenging tasks which 
would bring a much-needed new look lo 
journalism awards and fellowships in 
this country. 

Bollywood masala 

All Bombay newspapers carried pro¬ 
minently on their pages details of film 
star Rishi Kapoor ‘battering’ his wife, 
former actress Neetu .Singh. 7'he Asian 
Af>e reported that the Bombay police 
received a frantic call from Neetu Singh 
complaining she had been beaten up by 
Rishi. When the police arrived at the 
Kapoor residence, they were abused by 
a drunken Rishi, Though Neetu was per¬ 
suaded by her family members not to file 
a criminal complaint against her hus¬ 
band, she did file one (non-cognisablc) 
and the police let off Rishi after a stern 
warning. 

While most other papers reported the 
same chain of events, 7'/ie Express 
Newsline dismissed them in a couple of 
paragraphs and maintained that the fK»li- 
ce only received a crank call thiit Rishi 
Kapoor had beaten up his wife, fhe poli¬ 
ce inspector who went out to investigate 
"was received by the couple who told 
him that no fight had taken place". Nor¬ 
mally, The Express Newsline is credited 
with better coverage of the city news and 
I wonder why they went so soft on the 
Rishi .story. • 
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BOOK 


() I I li i; w I i: K 


this land is 
my land 

Iqbal Masud's memoirs are about the plight of a 
sensitive, patriotic Indian Muslim in 
post-Independence India 

"In my life there has always been a link between income tax and 
cinema," writes Iqbal Masud nee F.G. Jilani. The enigma is due 
to the fact that Masud was a member of the Revenue Service 
who served in Madras, Bangalore, Bombay, Calcutta and as a 
UN exjiert in the Middle East and retired as Commissioner of 
Income Tax. Throughout his service he had an abiding interest 
in Hindi films and wrote columns regularly for a number of 
national dailies and thought it wi.se to write under a different 
name. 

He was not a film journalist indulging in exposing private 
lives of film stars but a serious critic who assessed the artistic 



merits of films he saw almost every 
other day of his life. He was, and is, coun¬ 
ted amongst the highest-rated Indian 
film critics of the calibre of Amita 
Malik, B.K. Karanjia, Bikram Singh, 
Khalid Mohammed and Amladi. But 
there is more to his memoirs than films 
and income tax; he was, and is, very con¬ 
scious of being a Muslim and reacted 
sharply to any insinuation about his 
loyalty to his country. 

Iqbal Masud was bom in Nellore; his 
mother tongue was Tamil. His family 
were devout Muslims. His mother wore 
a burqa and was as ardent a supporter of 
the Khilafat as she was a film-goer. 
Young Iqbal was first sent to a 
madrassa where he learnt Arabic, Persi¬ 
an and the Koran. At home, the lamily 
spoke Dakhavvi Urdu. By the time he 
was eight, he was saying his five daily 
prayers and fasting during Ramzan. He 
went to the Christian College, Madras, 
did a short stint in the Officers’ Training 
Corps before he qualified in the central 
services. Though he spent some years in 
Arab countries he does not record hav¬ 
ing performed Haj or Umra (smaller pil¬ 
grimage) to Makka and Medina. 

When came Independence and Parti¬ 
tion, Masud was faced with the choice of 
migrating to Pakistan or staying on in 
India. Many of his educated Tamil 
Muslim friends including his then heart- 


Masud’s 
bitterest 
moments were 
watching the 
demolition of the 
Babri Masjid on 
TV and the 
shameless 
gloating of 
goondas who 
carried out the 
vile deed 
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SHORT TAKES 


throb opted for Pakistan. Iqbal made a deliberate 
choice to stay on in India. But he developed a’chip on his 
shoulder about being a Muslim living in an increasingly intole¬ 
rant Hindu society. He imagined slights where perhaps none 
were meant. However, as the proverb goes, "Only the toad 
beneath the harrow knows, where each point of the harrow 
goes". If you want to know how an educated Indian Muslim 
feels about veiled aspersions to his extra-territorial loyalties, 
the destruction of the Babri Masjid followed by the genocide 
of Muslims in Bombay, you can get an anguished insight in 

Masud’s memoirs. 


EXCERPT 


It Started early in his 
bureaucratic career. 
While he was still a proba¬ 
tioner in the income tax 
department, the senior 
deputy commissioner, a 
south-Indian Brahmin, 
remarked, "They asked 
for Pakistan. Now let 
them go there and leave 
the jobs to Hindus." 
Masud continues: "From 
the beginning I was sus¬ 
pect as a Muslim." There 
were anonymous peti¬ 
tions against his judge¬ 
ments assuming bias in 
favour of his co¬ 
religionists. "Iqbal 
Masud is a Muslim; con¬ 
sequently a Pakistani; 
consequently he is sectari¬ 
an, parti^ towards 
Muslims, a womaniser, a 
bribe-taker." 

He has bitter memories 
of the Emergency, the 
grovelling sycophancy of 
fellow Muslims like the 
poet Ali Sardar Jafri and 
the painter M.F. Husain; 
and of Sanjay and 
-Maneka Gandhi who blatantly interfered in the working of 
government departments. His bitterest moments were watch- 
hg the demolition of the Babri Masjid on TV and the shame- 
css gloating of goondas who carried out the vile deed. 


A fter all, 
the 

Indian 
media 
basically favours 
the majoritarian 
discourse. This is 
not for any 
communal 
reasons, but 
because the urban 
English reading 
public is 
majoritarian in 
thought, word and 
deed 


Masud's nairation gives an insight into the mind of a sensi- 
ive, ^triotic Indian Muslim and is therefore recommended 
as informative reading. It is a pity that neither he nor his publi¬ 
shers were as careful as they should have been in editing aiKl 
^roof-reading, e.g. Devika Rani’s husband is named Nicholas 
loerich whereas he was Nicholas’ son Svetoslav. And poor 
Tussy Karanjia of Blitz is referred to as the late R.K. Karanjia. 
Tussy has only lost his memory not his life. • 


^tiushwvit Singh is a mudvaodalmad Joumaliat, columnist and author 


^riam MBrchantt, Politicians & Partition: Mamoira of 
jn Indian Muslim by Iqbal Masud Published by 
-larper Collins, Price: Rs 95,00 


Dajavu 

Another ‘big’ book on 50 years of Indi¬ 
a's Independence. Every publishing 
house in town seems to have done its bit 
by bringing out books which rope in a str¬ 
ing of celebrity-writers and specialists. 

The result is usually the same—simi¬ 
lar feelings arc expressed in different 
styles over and over again. Topics cover 
all possible fields—politics, defence, 
science, art and cinema. 

If you want a fresh insight into what is happening in India 
through this book, you are bound to be disappointed—contri- 
.butions by illustrious writers notwithstanding. 

India at 50—Bliss of Hope and the Burden of Reality editedhy T.N. 
NarayanandJyoti Sabharwal. Pubiished by Sterlins. Price: fts 750 



Herltag* India 

Rupa has brought out a new series which 
attempts to cover a whole range of Indi¬ 
a’s rich culture and heriuige: Which 
could be anything from popular tourist 
spots to crafts like jewellery, dance and 
musical instruments. Coming in a 
handy, pocketbook size, these are 
replete with colourful and telling photo¬ 
graphs. They will be useful to both tour¬ 
ists and to some of us who may not be all 
that knowledgeable about the country’s heritage. 

The book under review is on Khajuraho. It has lovely photo¬ 
graphs by Ashish Khokarand Prakash Israni, taken from 
angles which accentuate the beauty of these classical sculptu¬ 
res. 



Classic India series—Khajuraho. Pubiixhed by Rupa 


Up, up and away 

Cybernetics—a word that has opened 
up new vistas, given new meaning and 
dimension to the world of knowledge. 
But what about those who worked to 
make it a pan of this world? And those 
Indians who played a crucial role in deve¬ 
loping the science so that it may be used 
to its best advantage? 

That’s right, we’re talking of the engi¬ 
neers here. The brains of the nation who 
leave for foreign shores after passing out of the country’s pre¬ 
mier technical institutes—the IITs. 

The author has looked into the steadily-growing phenome¬ 
non of brain-drain. He has tried to probe the minds of the scien¬ 
tists and the engineers. Technobrat is a cultural encounter 
with these people. 

Tachnobrm — Culturg In aCybernatic Clatsroorn by RukminiBhaya Nair 
with Ramnik BajqJ and Ankur MeattU, Published by Hafper Coilkis. Price: Rs 395 


Technobrat 
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_ RAJIV SHUKLA _ 

All in the game 

Our officials, selectors, and cricketers must get their act together 


For the first lime in 
the history of Indi¬ 
an cricket, serious 
allegations are 
being levelled 
against our officia¬ 
ls, selectors, and 
players. It is inde¬ 
ed sad that the 
most popular sport 
of the subcontinent is suffering because 
of the deterioration at all three levels. 



before the recent elections in Madras. 
After a lot of controversy, the Jagmohan 
Dalmiya-Raj Singh Dungarpur combine 
defeated the l.S. Bindra-D.C. Agashc 
group by four votes. 

The credit for their victory mu.st go to 
A.C. Muthiah of the Tamil Nadu Cricket 
Ass(x:iation, who managed five votes 
for the Dalmiya camp. Muthiah, I feel, is 
the best man to be the next BCCI presi¬ 
dent, as it is the turn of someone from 
South Zone. But Nagarajan*s claim 


for the Dalmiya and the Bindra camps to 
bury the hatchet and join hands for the 
sake of Indian cricket. Bindra raised a 
valid point during the two meetings of 
the BCCI in Madras; about how the 
board was being c ploitcd by certain 
.people because of their money power 
and foreign connections. This point 
must be probed and such elements 
black-listed. 

Both Bindra and Dalmiya have help¬ 
ed Indian cricket grow in size and in sta- 


Our cricketers are fac¬ 
ing betting charges and 
for the first time, an inqui¬ 
ry has been instituted to 
probe their conduct. 
Many have already appea¬ 
red before the inquiry 
commission and Justice 
Chandrachud has submit¬ 
ted his report immediate¬ 
ly after returning from 
the United States. 

Our selectors are in the 
line of media fire for a 
number of reasons. The 
selection committee has 
often been referred to as a 
bunch of jokers. Some 
have been accused ot 
demanding money from 




players in exchange of a place in the 
squad. Others are said to have rubbished 
some of the hopefuls, instead of encoura¬ 
ging them. This has caused resentment 
and demoralisation. 

Basic questions are being raised 
about the selectors' ability to spot and 
select players. After all, none of them — 
except Shivlal Yadav — has any experi¬ 
ence at the highest level. So, favouritism 
seems to be the name of the game. Our 
dear selectors were on the verge of tak¬ 
ing away the captaincy from Sachin Ten¬ 
dulkar and handing it back to Azharud- 
din. It was only the intervention of an 
influential Sachin-backcr that saved the 
day for the skipper. 

As far as our officials are concerned, 
politicking within the BCCI peaked 


Bothl.S. Bindra (right) and 
Jagmohan Daimiya have done 
a iotforlndianGricket.lt Is 
time for them to join hands 
and help the sport come out 
of a slump 


must not be ignored, as he has done a lot 
for cricket in Karnataka. He should be 
given a very important position, say 
chairman, flnance committee. 

The next BCCI elections are not due 
before next September. It is now time 


turc. So their present rivalry is most 
unfortunate. I appeal to all ‘seniors’ asso¬ 
ciated with the game, like N.K.P. Salve, 
Madhavrao Scindia, P.M. Rungta, ete., 
to pay a little more attention to the boar¬ 
droom politics dominating cricket in 
India, today. They must all come toge¬ 
ther and try to create a cordial atoosphe- 
re within the board. Vested interests, 
that are causing bad blood and harming 
the spirit of the game, must be identified 
and shown the door. 

If some serious steps aren’t taken to 
improve cricket management in India, 
our on-field performances will continue 
to suffer. Today, the Indian team is los¬ 
ing most matches, causing great disap¬ 
pointment to countless cricket lovers. 
Let’s give them something to cheer 
about. • 
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# sk Raagesh- 
wari about 

her fiance, 

Narang, and 
she'll go to 
great lengths to tell you that 
they haven’t really decided 
to tie the knot. Yes, sure they 
see eachother. But marriage 
— for both of them — is in 
the very distant future. And 
who knows what may happ¬ 
en by then? 

Is the girl merely 
fatalistic? Or is there more to 
this than meets the eye? 




ow that Pooja 
Bhatt has 
vi shed all that 
ugly fat she 
had piled on, 
she‘s spend- 
ingall her time in front of the 
cameras. 

No, she hasn’t signed on. 
that many movies. She’s just 
busy going throu^ one 
photo-session after anodier. 
The idea obviously is to 
show off her svelte, sexy 
new self. And after ^ ^ 
who knows — may be she 
will sign on a numbo' of new 
profiects. 






POOJA BHATT 



onoary to 
earlier reports 
— that had it 
that Sunny 
and Dimple 
had split for 
good — the couple are still 
together. And what’s more. 
Sunny is doing his best to 
make Dimple forget his little 
mistake (read Raveena). 

For instance, he took her 
for a short holiday to Lxrna- 
vala, where they spent all 
their time closetted with one 
another. And he makes it a 
point to invite her to every 
outdoor shoot of his. 

If after all this relationship 
still can’t be salvaged, it 
won’t be for lack of trying— 
at least on Sunny’s part. 


# eanwhile, on 
the Akshay- 
Raveena 

finally confir¬ 
med that the 
two have decided to go their 
separate ways. 

Apparently, Raveena sum¬ 
moned up the courage to ask 

















Anything 

ANYWHERE 

It’s couture 

season in 
Delhi; that time of the 
year when anything, or 
anywhere, goes. At least, 
that's what Rina Dhaka 
thinks. Even though the 
setting happens lo be the 
Jaipur Polo Ground with 
the finals of the Maharaja 
Hari Singh Memorial Cup 
coming up. 

So, spectators 
expecting 
mallet-wielding 
horsemen were more than 
a little surprised when, 
with the horses out came 
the beauties, tossing their 
manes. The Dhaka touch 
was unmistakable: minis 
and coloured outfits, as 
bold and hindaas as their 



miMi Dlialia: Ju«t to IM dHlwvirt 



designer. 

Reaction? ‘Serious 
lovers’ of the game were 
shocked, to put it mildly. 


The voyeurs, of course, 
were delighted (they are 
everywhere, aren’t 
they?). But happiest were 


the horses: they whinnied 
with ‘pleasure’ at this rare 
departure from their 
bored routine. Stud sense? 






Art FOR 

ALL 

From bold 
couturiers 
and savvy horsemen to 
educative little games. 
Consider this: the scene is 
the National Museum, 
New Delhi. Children of 
all ages sprawled oh the 
floor mal^g bead 
jewellery or moulding 
animals or any other 
forms out of clay. 

Enduring image? Well, 
that’s the name of the 
iamily programme (The 
Enduring Image) which 
the museum holds jdntly 


with the British Council 
every weekend. Among 
other exhibits are 
treasures from the British 
Museum—just to make 
the whole exercise diat 
much more memingful 
for the young visitors. 

The idea germinated 
from the belief that art is 
metuit not only for the 
historian (HT the niche. It 
should be accessible to 
all, even the uninitiated. 
And to make sure that 
there wasn’t even the 
slightest hint of artistic 
hauteur, the organisers 
saw to it that it was a 
fandly affair the children 
were accomparued by 


Any beder way to give 
shtqpe to foeir thoushts? 














Compiled by ANANDA KAMAL SEN 


j Filming 

I VALOUR 


Poet-lyricist- 
-filmmaker 
Gulzar was never known 
for highbrow stuff'. But 
he's carved a niche in 
mainstream Indian 
cinema as a 
middle-of-the-road but 
serious filmmaker with a 
commitment to 
traditional values— 
Koshish, Ijazzat, Lekin 
and Maachis won 
universal acclaim. 

In a sense, Maachis 
marked a shift from 
wholesome 

entertainment to subjects 
needing social 
introspection. And now. 





Qulzan tnillilMliiiid hisleiy 

the subject he's taken up 
is a history of the Sikh 
people and their sacrifices 
in fights against injustice. 
The film—to be screened 
during the 300th birth 
anniversary celebrations 
ofKhalsaPanthat 
Anandpur Sahib—will 
definitely seek a new 
perspective. Something 
eminently justifiable 
when diere’s so much 
plurality of views on j 

Sikhs and dieir role in the > 
history of 
nation-building. 


Asha ■homto: cut to the q«iek 

Bitter TUNES 


: Singer Asha 
i Bhonsle is 
angry—ire directed at 
the Maharashtra 
government—and has 
stopped accepting state 
awards. Reason: she's 
been slighted time and 
again by the state 


Future 

BRIGHT 

HHHIIH Aishwarya 
HHIHl Rai must be 
ruing her luck. First she 
began her careo' with 
Iruvar, 1997’s biggest 
flop. Then she turned 
down K.T. Kunjumon's 
offer. Now Sushmita Sen 
will be acting opposite 
Nagaijuna in Ratchakan, 
south’s costliest ever 
film. And also getting 
richer by a cool 75 lal^. 

The initial response at 
the box office is that 
Ratchakan is a safe bet, 
though not in the same 
league as Kunjumon’s 
earlier films. 


government. But, though 
peeved at the 
government’s ‘step 
sisterly’ attitude, the 
singing legend is happy 
that her fans acknowledge 
her contribution to Indian 
music. 

"The Sharad Pawar 


But the real point 
of interest was: did the 
producer spend a fortune 
on Sushmita’s silicon 
implant? We don’t know 
for sure, but critics say 
that the hourglass shaped 
former Miss Universe 
was definitely at ease 
before the camera. 

Kunjumon himself 
sang paeans to her— 
Sushmita’s not only been 
a hit with the fans, she’s 
charmed the critics as 
well. "She has the 
makings of a top heroine." 

Maybe, she does. But 
after Aishwaiya’s frosty 
rebuff, Kunjumon must 
have been waiting to get 
back. 


government hadn't had 
the gratitude to send me a 
bouquet as a token of 
appreciation," said the 
angry singer. "I was told 
to collect it from the 
Nehru Centre. 

"I've sung free for the 
government on many 
occasions and this is what 
1 get in return! I'll never 
forget the humiliation," 
she griped. 

Asha/7 has also been 
cold-shouldered by the 
Manohar Joshi 
government: "1 really felt 
like saying something 
when my brother 
Hridaynath Mangeshkar 
was being felicitated by 
the state in Bombay last 
month. 1 thought I'd be 
called on the stage. But 1 
wasn’t...Hence the 
decision." 

Righteous anger, 
certainly. But the 
question is: is there 
more to it than meets the 
eye? 













SCIENCE 


Making waves 

US scientists claim that it was J.C. Bose, and not Marconi, who 

invented the wireless 


A S the world gears up to celebrate the 50th anniversa¬ 
ry of the transistor and the 100th anniversary of the 
solid state diode detector—foundations of today’s 
electronic communication-driven society — a 
group of scientists of the US-based Institute of 
Electronics and Electrical Engineers (IEEE) claim that it was 
Indian scientist Jagadish Chandra Bose, and not Italian inven¬ 
tor Guglielmo Marconi, who had first invented wireless 
telegraphy. 

The group of liS scientists also claims that Swami Viveka- 
nanda and Rabindranath Tagore were aware of Bose’s nature 
of work and its implications. While Vivekananda actively hel¬ 
ped Bose take out a US patent for one of his inventions, Tago¬ 
re kepi him going in England with words of advice and 
encouragement. 

There was always an iota of doubt as to who actually invent¬ 
ed the wireless. Though Marconi received the 1909 Nobel 
Prize for physics for "designing and constructing the first wire¬ 
less telegraph", many claimed it was Calcutta’s Jagadish 
Chandra Bose who was the pioneer in this field. But after Mar¬ 
coni was acknowledged as the official inventor of telegraph, 
the debate had died down. 

At a conference to be held in Calcutta in January, 1998, the 
IEEE — ihc most prestigious forum of radio scientists and 
electronics engineers — will bring out a special volume to 
commemorate 50 years of the transistor and 100 years of the 
solid state diixle. 

In the volume, edited by NASA scientist Probir Bandyo- 
padhyay, the IEEE group will pul together evidence to prove 
that the "iron-mercury-iron coherer with telephone detector", 
which Marconi first used in 1901 to transmit and receive wire¬ 
less message across the Atlantic, was actually invented by 


Bose way back in 1898. 

The news of the IEEE 
revelations was broken by 
the Calcutta-based The 
Telet^raph, which carried 
extensive reports on the 
ongoing work. According to 
IEEE findings, both Marco¬ 
ni and Bose were working on 
wireless telegraphy during 
the last few years of the previ¬ 
ous century. In 1895, 
Jagadish Bose had already 
demonstrated that wireless 
signals could explode gun-; 
powder and also activate! 
electric bells. These inven¬ 
tions by Bose were reported 



in newspapers in England in 18%. 

That year, Bose was in London and so was Marconi, both 
trying to develop a receiver which was sensitive enough to 
pick up radio signals after they had travelled over large distan¬ 
ces. Marconi’s work was rudely rejected by the British scienti¬ 
fic establishment, which also doubted his credentials. Bose 
was aware of Marconi’s work and was one of the lew men 



DENIED RECONGNITION: Jagadish Chandra Bose and his 
instruments 


who defended him when the Italian was being hounded by the 
British establishment. 

Bose finally announced his invention in 1899. That year, a 
description of the coherer developed by him was published in 
the proceedings of the Royal Society. Bose’s device was more 
sensitive than any other invented till tiien. His invention remai¬ 
ned buried in the pages of Royal Society proceedings. Nobo¬ 
dy knew about it—in India or elsewhere. 

Marconi’s friend Luigi Solari, meanwhile, started experi¬ 
menting with Bose’s detector and after minor modifications, 
it was used in Marconi’s famous transatlantic experiment 
from Newfoundland, now in Canada. A patent for the United 
States was taken out with no acknowledgement to Bose. 

The Royal Society proceedings were one of the starting 
points for Bandyopadhyay and his colleagues who were tiy- 
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STEAUNG THE SHOW?: Marconi 


ing 10 piece together the facts of a century-old puzzle. But 
what prompted the IEEE to sit up and take notice now? When 
contacted in Houston, Bandyopadhyay told Sunday that in 
(he centenary year of the invention of the solid slate diode 
detector, the IEEE was trying to find out ’’where from it came 
and what were its important early uses". 

Bandyopadhyay revealed that Jagadish Bose’s pioneering 
work with radio wave of 5 nun wavelength, published in the 
proceedings of the Royal Society in 1897, led to the creation 
of the solid state diode detector of radio waves. Bose held the 
world’s first patent on solid slate diode detector. This patent 
was taken in USA (US patent No. 755,840, detector for electri¬ 
cal disturbances) with the active involvement of Swami 
Vivekananda and his disciple Sara Chapman Bull. 

The IEEE team has collec¬ 
ted forensic evidence to 
show that (he first transatlan¬ 
tic wireless signal of Marco¬ 
ni was received using the sen¬ 
sitive detector device invent¬ 
ed by Bose. 

But where does all this 
lead to? If Bo.se was a brilli¬ 
ant .scientist, he was also 
known for his di.sdain for the 
commercial exploitation of 
his inventions. 

He kept turning down 
offers on the plea that scicnli- 
PRiCMnAEBMe c inventions were not 

the same time, 
nc allowed Marconi to use his device to develop commercial 
telegraphy. Curiously, after Bose delivered a lecture in Lon¬ 
don in 1 899, his diary which contained an account of his inven¬ 
tion and a prototype of the detector, went missing. 

The IEEE team’s latest revelations are unlikely to cause 
any new legal complication. According to Bandyopadhyay, 
patents last between 14 and 17 years. In this case, a 
%-year-old piece of history was being resurrected to set the 
record straight for future generations. 

But Bandyopadhyay has only one regret: "If the proof was 
presented during 1904 through 1908, there is a strong case 
•nat Jagadish Bose should have shared the Nobel Prize in 
^ physics with Marconi and Curl Ferdinand Braun in 1909." • 


Insurgency and ethnic violence rock the 
state 


T ripura is really on the boil today. The situation is going 
from bad to worse as elections for the 66-seal stale 
Assembly draw near. The polls are scheduled for March 
next year, but there is no telling how much blood will How in 
sirife-lom Tripura before that. 

On 7 November, nine Border Security Force (BSF )Jawans 
and 12 civilians were killed, and ten others injured when a 
landmine planted by members of the All Tripura Tiger Force 
(ATTF) exploded at Chaplingcherra, a border village under 
Gandacherra sub-division of Dhalai district, near Chittagong 
Hill Tracts of neighbouring Bangladesh. Later, iv/o jawans 
and a civilian succumbed to injuries on the way to hospital. 
The civilians were travelling in a BSF ‘one-tonner’. The insur¬ 
gents also ux)k away some weapons. 

According to A.K, Sarbadhikari, inspector general (IG), 
BSF, the ATTF ultras must have cros.sed over into neighbour¬ 
ing Bangladesh immediately after the strike. Sarbadhikari 
insisted that without using the "soil of Bangladesh", the ultras 
cannot succeed in pulling off such an ambush, so close to the 
border. ThelG even lodg- p—r— 
cd a formal complaint to this 
with Bangladesh 
Rifles (BDR) after the attack. 

The violent incident rock- ^ 

ed the entire state. On 9 
November, the ruling Left 
Front and the Opposition 
Congress gave the call for a 
dawn-to-dusk handh to prot- 
esl the killings. Normal life B 

was totally paralysed, as ■ 

vehicles stayed off the roads, ; ■ ^ 

and schtiols, colleges, T 

government offices, banks ' 

and shops remained shut. ^ ^. 

The ruling CPl(M) had 4 ^ 

organised the handh to con- 
demn the in.surgent attack. 

Home mini.ster Samar Chau- .p 

dhuri said that the handh was ^ 

a reflection of "people’s prot- APPEAL FOR PEACE: CA/ 
estand condemnation of the Dasarath Deh 
insurgent attacks". 

But the Tripura Pradesh Congress Committee (TPCC) pre¬ 
sident, Gopal Roy, said that his party had called a handh to 
press for the imposition of President’s Rule in Tripura. "The 
law and order has totally collapsed due to continuous attacks 
by the insurgents and the government’s failure to contain 
them," claimed Roy, 

There was more trouble in store. Ethnic tensions ran high as 
at least 90 houses were set ablaze in Dhalai and South Tripura 
districts on 10 November. At least 40 houses belonging to tri- 
bals were reduced, to ashes after the body of 14-year-old 
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Biswajit I>e was rcjcovercd 
from Katalutma in Kamal- 
pur sub'division of Dhalai 
district. Biswajit had been 
kidnapped by the ATTF on 
31 October. The ultras had 
demanded u hefty ransom 
for his relca.se, but they kill¬ 
ed him even after Rs 80,000 
was paid up. 

Clashes broke out in 
Maharani area, under Udai¬ 
pur .sub-division of South 
Tripura district. Two 
Bengali youths were injured 
in a bomb blast at Gangfira. 
Word spread among the 
Bengali community that the 
two young men had been 
injured by tribals. In retalia¬ 
tion , a group of Bengali 
youths hacked down some 
tribals at Maharani market. 



STATE OF FEAR : violence in Tripura 


The tribals hit back with a vengeance. They attacked 
Bengali-dominated localities and torched 50 houses. One per¬ 
son was burnt to death, while another was shot by CRPF 
jawans and died on the way to hospital. After the incident, 
security forces were deployed in full strength. Sudhir Shaima, 
the state's principal secretary and disuict magistrate of South 
Tripura, who visited the site of the violence, was heckled by 
the locals. 

Home minister Samar Chaudhuri alleges that it is all a cons¬ 
piracy to destabilise the state government. Chief minister 


Dasarath Deb has appealed to the people of Tripura to remain 
calm and maintain communal harmony. 

Following an SOS from the state government, the Centre 
rushed an additional company of troops to Tripura, where 19 
police station areas, out of a total of 48, fall under the special 
power act of the armed forces. But all this might not be 
enough to restore order to Tripura in a bloody run-up to the 
polls. • 

Mmymntm Bhattmehmry^AgtMriala 



The arrest of an UJUFA member in 
nonk Bengal pot4d^ an mqwrtant 
breakthrough 
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WEST BENGAL 

Wrong number 


The Calcutta High Court orders a 
recount for the Bally gunge Assembly 
seat, 18 months after the election 


/^%cientiflc rigging’ is a term closely associated with 

* ^^elections in West Bengal. What it means is that eveiy- 
^^one knows that the Left Front is ‘rigging’ the polls, 

but the procedure is so ‘scientific’ that no one can detect or pro¬ 
ve it. 

But now, a fresh phrase has been added to the state’s electo¬ 
ral dictionary: ‘illegal reception and rejection of votes’. And 
this could cause some embarrassment to the ruling Reds. 

On 12 November, the Calcutta High Court, responding to a 
petition filed by the Congress(I)candidateofthe Ballygunge 
constituency for the ’% state Assembly elections, Dibyendu 
Biswas, alleging ‘illegal reception and rejection of votes’, 
said: "There will be an order for recounting of votes for the 
last election of I S2,BttllygungeAssembly constituency held 
on 7 May, 19% under the supervision of this court." 

In the polls, CPl(M) candidate Rabin Deb had defeated his 
Congress(I) rival, Dibyendu Biswas, by 1,481 votes. Biswas 
had then filed a petition before the Calcutta High Court, and 
raised the following points: 

• His 2,500 valid votes were rejected by the counting officers. 
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SCIENTIFIC RIGGING?: election '96 results being flashed at 
the Calcutta Information Centre 

• Counting officials reduced the valid votes of Biswas and 
falsely increased the number of ballot-papers to favour Rabin 
Deb. 

• In the case of Deb, officials remixed the counted ballot- 
paper with the uncounted ballot to increase his tally. 

• Postal ballots had not been reached before the election was 
held. 

• There was no declaration on behalf of counting officials 
that how many postal ballots wereissuedand how many had 
been received. 

• Before the starting of counting, they did not declare the 
result of postal voting, which is mandatory. 

• At the direction of Rabin Deb • returning officer 
changed thp counting officials at the counting tables. 

• Awritten plea for recounting with specific complaints 
was not accepted. Recounting was refused by the returning 
officer without showing any specific reason. 

Judge Shyamal Kumar Sen, in his order, directed the 
returning officer to produce — 
all used and unused ballot 
p^rs, including those can¬ 
celled, those tendered, postal 
ballot papers and statutory 
forms, before the registrar 
within three weeks. 

The judge directed the | 
court registrar to depute a | 
component officer who will | 
accompany the returning | 
officer at the time when all c 
die aforesaid material will be I 
brought to the court. The S 
court further direc^ the vmolCATEO; Congress(I) 
returning officer to intimate leader Dibyendu Biswas 
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the contesting candidates 
about when the records will 
be produced in court. It has 
also asked the contesting can¬ 
didates to accompany the 
returning officer alongwith 
the electoral documents at 
the time of transportation to 
the court. 

It may be recalled that in 
1967. Moni Sanyal of the 
CPI had defeated Congress¬ 
man Naren Sen by 47 votes, 
in elections to the Kabitirtha 
Assembly constituency. Nar¬ 
en Sen had appealed to the 
Calcutta High Court, follow¬ 
ing which the court had oide- 
red recounting. On recoun¬ 
ting, it was found that 52 
voles cast in favour of Naren Sen had been cancelled illegally. 
And so, for the first time in West Bengal's electoral history, 
an election was *set aside*. 

Now, 30 years later, the probeintotheBallygunge Assembly 
election could reveal some unpleasant truths, and serve a war¬ 
ning to the Left. 

For the moment, the Congress camp is more than happy 
with the way the case is going. "This order proves that electo¬ 
ral malpractice is a common phenomenon in this state," 
Dibyendu Biswas told Sunday. • 



TROUBLED WATERS: Lake Chilka 



SoummnDatUi/CmIeutim 


ORISSA 

Cla sh of intere sts 

The sale of a portion of the Kalijai hillock 
in Chilka causes a controversy 

W hen a serious cash crunch forced the Rajasaheb of 
Parikud to sell a portion of the famous Kalijai hillock 
in Chilka to a private firm, he was hoping that this 
move would help solve his problems. But Pratap Chandra 
Mansingh Harichandan Mardaraj Dhramarbar Ray, or rather 
the Rajasaheb of Parikud, was badly mistaken. 

For, this distress sale has sparked off a controversy in politi¬ 
cal circles, irked local fishermen, and angered environmental 
groups. Now, there is a concerted move on to stop the hillock, 
where thousands come every year to visit the Ma Kalijai tem¬ 
ple, from going into ‘private’ hands. 

The Rajasaheb of Parikud explained his position to 
Sunday; "My forefather, Goura Chandra Mansingh Harichan¬ 
dan Mardaraj Dhramarbar Ray built the temple of Ma Kali¬ 
jai 200 years ago. The government took away all the property 
in 1960-62 under the Orissa Estate Abolition Act. In 1%3,1 
appealed before the divisional judge of Puri that the Kalijai 
Thakurani was our ishtadevi. I wanted to keep the Devi widi 
me, and my fort. In December, 1965, the court allowed me to 


remain hereditary trustee of the Thakurani and the Kalijai 
pahad. 

"The government promised to pay me compen.sation for 
my lands but till now it has not reached me. At present, I have 
no other source of income. But I have to give a rent of Rs 92 to 
the state government annually for Kalijai; pay the pujak Rs 
600 every month; the superviser Rs 500 per month; spend 
about Rs 5,000 for the Makar festival; and look after six other 
temples within our estate." 

With the Kalijai temple drawing devotees by the hordes, 
the Rajasaheb wanted to develop it into a proper tourist spot. 
But he just could not afford to. At this stage, proposals for the 
purchase of 27 acres of the hillock lying vacant and unused 
started pouring in. "And so I thought I would sell it for the 
benefit of the Thakurani," recounts Rajasaheb. 

Industrialists, especially 
hoteliers, from all over, lined 
up to cash in on the pictu¬ 
resque island. But' it was 
Kainalini Mohapatra, the 
managing director of IBS 
Capacitors Ltd of Bhuba¬ 
neswar. who pulled off the 
coup. Kamalini is the wife of 
the influential ex-DGP of 
Orissa, R.N. Mohapatra, and 
the Raja of Parikud is a fami¬ 
ly friend of the Mohapatras. 

Kamalini Mohapatra told 
Sunday: "The king of Par¬ 
ikud is a good family friend. 

He was short of funds. For J.B. Patnaik 
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this, he wanted to sell the 
unused portion of the hillock 
to save Ma Kalijai. So, 1 gave 
Rs 70,000 to the king for 14 
acres, out of the 28 acres of 
unused land, of the hillock. I 
registered the land after six 
long years, in 1996. I knew 
that those being deprived 
would surely try and cause 
trouble. So, I went for 
registration only when the 
endowment commissioner 
of Orissa gave the permis¬ 
sion. The.se arc all in the 
records." 

"1 have deposited the 
amount in the Andhra Bank 
of Krushnaprasad as fixed 
deposit," claims Rajasaheb. 
"Before selling it, 1 took the 
permission of the endow¬ 
ment commissioner, who is 
the right authority to do so," 
he adds. 

"Whatever was done, was 
done legally," asserts Gopi- 
nath Panda, endowment 
commissioner of Orissa. 

But one-and-a-half years after the registration, the local 
MLA, Dr Devendra Mansingh, who happens to be the chief 
whip of the Congress Legislature Party, has put his foot down. 
Mansingh told Sunday: "The way the endowment commissio¬ 
ner of Orissa granted permission for the sale of Kalijai hillock 
has hurt the feelings of the local people. A person has purchas¬ 
ed this hillock to construct a hotel there. This is most unfortu¬ 
nate." The MLA has met law minister Raghunath Pattanaik 
and chief minister J.B. Patnaik to apprise them of the "feelings 
of the local people". The CM has, apparently, assured him that 
the deal would be cancelled. 

Congress leader and noted environmentalist Banka Bihari 
Das has also raised some points of objection: "First, the deal 
was struck without the Orissa government's conflrmation. 
Second, Goddess Kalijai is the deity of one lakh fishermen of 
Chilka and so the deal has hurt the religious feeling of the 
people here. Third, it violates the Coastal Regulation Zone 
notification of 1991 under the Environment Protection Act 
promulgated by the Government of India. Chilka lake is a pro¬ 
tected water area. If somebody constructs a hotel here, then 
Chilka would be turned into Dal Lake." 

But Kamalini Mohapatra insists that all talk about a hotel 
being constructed is false. "The people who imagine a hotel 
on that island have no idea of the place. The place is not at all 
congenial for any construction, forget about a five-star hotel." 

With trouble brewing on the idyllic island, the state govern¬ 
ment is playing for time. "The government has not confirmed 
the deal yet. We are thinking it over," is all that law minister 
Raghunath Pattanaik is willing to say. The J.B. Patnaik 
government is said to have filed a revision case, regaiding the 
sale of a portion of the Kalijai hillock, before the endowment 
commissioner. And whatever the verdict, it is sure to cause 
^onie ripples in the calm waters of the Chilka. • 
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SUNDAY WEEK 


KUSUM BHANDARI 


BEGINNING 23 NOVEMBER, 1997 


ARIES 


(2i Manh'2() April) 

P ersonal plans may have 
to be compromised in 
order to preserve harmony at 
home and maintain peacc.in 
dose relationships. Extra 
efforts must be made to 
include loved ones in your 
activities and interests. 
There’s not much chance of 
convincing colleagues of the 
viability of new schemes. 

TAURUS 


(21 April-20 May) 

D eep reflection may be 
necessary on moral 
issues or matters of 
principle. But you are likely 
to come to the right decision. 
It’s a period when 
opportunities for earning 
extra money should be taken 
up. Do all you can to shore 
up your financial situation, h 
should be easy to raise loans. 

GEMINI 


(21 May-20 June) 

P lay your cards do.se to 
the chest. Be more 
discriminating when it 
comes to revealing 
confidential information. 
You may inadvertently give 
away more than you had 
intended while in casual 
conversation. Access may 
be denied to objects, luxuries 
and other crutche.s upon 
which you have come to rely. 

CANCER 


(21 June'20 July) 

T i 7 making plans and 
coordinating movements 
for the period ahead. Much 
lime and effort can be saved 
where your arrangements 
overlap. Do what you can to 
avoid unnecessary rushing 
around. With fewer 
disturbances, concentration 
will be easier. 


LEO 


(21 July-20 August) 

B attle on unaided and as 
best you can. Problems 
are likely to arise in 
publishing and printing 
activities. The various stages 
of a venture are likely to get 
out of step with each other, 
especially if there are 
deadline considerations. It 
looks as though you are in 
for a few headaches. 


LIBRA 


(21 Septemher-20 October) 

S ome useful work can be 
done now; you arc in the 
mood for constructive 
activity. Bring outstanding 
affairs to conclusion. There 
may be some explaining to 
do regarding past events or 
mistakes. The interested 
parties are unlikely to be 
content with a merely 
generali.sed account or 
picture. 



VIRGO 


(21 August-20 September) 

G ive loved ones and 
family members more 
room for manoeuvre; don’t 
impose your likes and 
dislikes on them. This is 
only going to result in 
resentment and quarrels. Do 
your .share of unpleasant 
tasks. Lighten the burdens of 
mates and spouses. 


SCORPIO 


(21 October-20 November) 

Y ou’ll be caught up in the 
making of plans and 
arrangements; pay careful 
attention to detail. Nothing 
should be left to chance 
where Journeys or visits arc 
concerned. Don’t rely on 
being able to contact people 
whose help or support you 
need. 


SAGITTARIUS 


(21 November-20 December) 

T here will be delightful 
surprises in romance. 
Strange and alluring people 
may be met who make 
fascinating partners. Loved 
ones can help you to open up 
new doors and broaden 
horizons. Pursuing new 
interests and activities is 
highly favoured. Be sure to 
cater to your wishes and 
desires. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 January) 

A ttempts to force others to 
help or Join you will have 
quite the opposite effect. But 
in romance and other close 
relationships, an almost 
intuitive level of contact can 
be established. You’ll know 
how others arc feeling 
without a word being 
spoken. 


AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

T his will not be the 
liveliest or most 
energetic working week. But 
you won’t mind the slower 
conditions. They will allow 
you to find your bearings 
and work up some steam so 
that you can attack both 
routine work and important 
undertakings. Don't impress 
your ideas or demands onto 
unwilling people. 

PISCES 


(21 February-20 March) 

A ccuracy will be 

demanded. Let business 
and property affairs rest for 
the time being: much can go 
wrong if you engage in 
these. People who you want 
to trust may be planning to 
take unfair advantage of you. 
Loved ones may offer 
practical advice. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


HEARD IN THE HOME MINISTRY 

Thay'ra wasMng tiMir tlm*. 
InstMMl of MndlngtlM ITBP and 
tha CRPF, thoy ohoukl aond a 
taam of drivoia of Muallna iNiaaa. 

A BUREAUCRAT AFTER MEASURES TO CATCH 
SANDALWOOD SMUGGLER VEERAPPAN HAD 
FAILED 
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DIARY 


AfttrtiMfaH 

Special Investigating 
Tearn (SIT) chief, 
D.R. Kaithikeyan can’t wait 
to occupy theCBl director’s 
post. 

After the series of Idls, 
poor R.C. Shamia is now 
wotUng out of hii hospital 
bed. Although he has bUthly 
told his doctors that fte’s ”1)6 
up and about in a month", the 
doctca^ are not so sure at all, 
They don’t see him getting 
out of bed for at. least a 
month and certainly not in a 
position to attend to office 
for another six tO seven 
months. In fact, some d6c« 
tms say he might r^re 6om 
hisho^tal bed. f 
RaimUtey^ has said, sdli4: 



i 


■if ilpwiiy fcaiiiirtiii 

citouslyv tliai^^^^h^ vrtHddft’t 
want tb burden 

oh I3iai^ aad as many files 
w^ geSMlhg the Letter 
df Giamt 8^ in Assam, the 
Jldliit ciw^ the St Kjtts cme. 
etc, ^ th^ dtould be some 
viiay df wd^^ tt^ether to 
shtte^Sbama’s strun.: 

^ I^htfajiteyan is next in 
fine dfief s pi^ 

fhm aih no pdsaa for ghesth 
hig how he 
reduce'^'''.tfe':;th««4eii' ■'' 



Siiwam ICesri’s dgpih 
ihty h> malm fite^ 
and'; ';iafiiiencev^;hni^ 


i 


HEARD IN THE HOME MINISTRY 

Aftmr Purulia, this Is the second 
Mggsst air drop. 

A BUREAUCRAT AFTER CBl DIRECTOR R.C. 
SHARMA FELL DOWN ACCIDENTALLY FROM 
AN INDIAN AIRLINES AIRCRAFT 




iegoida^. But not so well 
lo^wn is his ability to turn 
fiiends info'enemies. 

hi Ksrnatidca, the CongreS' 
: s(I) ls pm^ to move in for 
t^ldjil dhce Aissembly elec¬ 
tions are declared. Congres- 
samen are waiting for opportu¬ 
nities to reidcise the United 
Front/Jonata Dal govem- 
mdat. They were taking 
ttesri wohld give them more 
ammuniticm when he visited 
Bangalore last week, 

But he did nothing 
sort. At Bangidore. he 
addressed Congresanen; 
goii% on thput how the Con¬ 
gress was not known fcebrear- 
king |»omises, and wo^d 





B A R O M E T E, R 


The new Cabpj^s^ctitiary; the latest 
stoaecfplcty 






fiihrsiiiiiilBiwt lha current Cabinet secretsKy 
is already dn exfiieioh; but ^ cdniake haut, he mi$it gat 
anothwaxtaneren. becaiiire the gore 
tolarepohakiiiimafl% 

unkrenm ores. Hbm v 


himiflintefflidnatfti^do^ ott^. ^nnhi 

IhtnadhhdnihfN)^ PriihtftMiiwV 

Officawhh'^i^ daellibhsaMi be dkided . 
Kaafi re^fitah thaPM-i-Pmadis tbrerfabtoMpd.; 
bey.AstlMgoreniinarehasIfsktai^dh^ 
:yat,fiwgtin«isyattobewoft. 


Ft idb hitK i mw i rt Thetexffles 
clearad in fin AyodM idle (he was ill 
: wtianthe&ibriliotquafdl} »d h 1^^ 

fin k^. Buthaddinrell htreanyme tobbyio 




Mrnf^fiwireiuifihs mMMtr; asifiibiiii'fiMiuiifiiil...!^^^^ 



nigtpbrt^ the 

fovemmeitt tipehniinlomifiy 
.at teast'k ^'heai.lMure.-'’'^. 

: When it wen ptnn^ mil 
to Um. ^ Ramiuaia vw 
one place where die< pniy 
had a im9eetd>ln 
wiimlhg file elemion hgali|it 
file JS>i Xeiti w«$erp|&lhp 
and.. reidireii. he’#' mnde': a 


;Whkfi»iS'prehiWy%%^^ 
iirentie.lhreniiui''ecrot^^ 
"add’ irethed.ottt're.lhe'Asdiii': 
Oana Farishad (AiCi') 
govemnwHit. IM now .Con*, 
gtessmen me no longer sure 
what he’ll ia^ .Fi>i^ 
stale, ■ ;< 


PM’aalwlM 

E||i|i iHow. wre:##' 

Si home eecrenuy JId* 
mild Prasad Shtgh, -of; file 
" Assare-Meifirei^' ■ * 

the IAS, appuhiied?. 
.j-./.prig^iyjiJ:Jiihere 
..dttee ■cdr""'* 
reyeniie 

: 5lCfi[h, l!.yw»;,w w p y i,; wv m, 

, P.v:: Jajfiipehi^:;artd^]p,^^^ 

■ '.i^iFaiSaedpi^- 


:;'let'R:hat;*!)^l|' 
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The wait is over- 


PRESENTING 








i hc^ clrocini of every Mciri cirid Mcich irie. 




Your bike can now roar into the 
^future. Anywhere in the world. 

With the new MRP Nytogrip Zapper. 


• Uniaue world class pattern 

For the uitimote style in riding. 

• Extended Shoulder 

Larger road contact patch while cornering, for 
better traction and grip. 

• High Performance Compound 

High adhesion compound with reinforced 
tread, for superior performance and mileage. 

• Rounded Shoulder Profile 

Better Camber Thrust for superior handling. 

• Angled Transverse Grooves 

To channel away water and prevent 
hydroplaning. 

• Compression reliefs ot Centre 

To prevent compression wear. 




MRF 

MYLODRIP 




















So what if you overslqyt, 
and missed the visual feast 
of the sunrise and the 
migratory birds at 
ihilkti? There are still 
giant tiger prawns to 
feast on! 

(CJnfku-105 kma from 
Bhubanesjvar) 


\ Jf hlilLi in paradiic 

Director-Tourism, Government of Orissa 
Tourism & Culture Department, Paryalan Bhmm 
State Museum Campus, Lervis Road 
Bhubaneswar-751007 
Tel: 0674-431635 Fax: 0674-4011% 
e.mail' ORTOUR ® 51. pbh-soft.net 
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The Sonia factor 



The great animal bazaar 

The Sonepur fair has everything 
for everybody 



COUNTERPOINT 
VirSanghvi. 


the south block 
InderMalhotra. 


’Wed and puDHahad tor ABP Ud by njH Kumar Baau and prtnlad at Id 
® * ® Prafulla Sarkar Straat. Calcutta-ZOO 001. Air surcharge tor 
^flar ex-Oelhi aruJ Tripura: 20 paise; north-eaalam states: 30 paise. 
-r'l No. 27053/75 
5«orWfSanghvl 


A fine balance 

Commercial success and critical 
acclaim—film director 
Priyadarshan has won both 
























The last act 

T he Jain Commission 
report couldn’t have 
come at a more inopportune 
time for all major political 
parties except the BJP. The 
BJP dtxrsn’t stand lo lose 
anything and may indeed 
gain in case of a snap poll 
While the Congress is not 
ready yet to face the 
electorate, it must feign 
outrage to save its face and 
cry for justice which in this 
case is punishment to those 
blamed in the report for 
Rajiv Gandhi’s 
assassination. 

Your cover story. The 
murder and after (16 — 22 
November), is right in 
predicting that this may very 
well be Gujral’s last hour. 
With the Congress 
detennined to see the DMK 
out of the Front and most 
Front constituents reluctant 
to oblige, there is nothing in 
sight for the UF to save itself. 
OthuUMUa, Bombay 
(Mahonohtim) 

■ The leakage of the Jain 
Commission report has 
triggered a political turmoil 
and dealt a severe blow to the 
UF. With the Congress 
taking an uncompromising 
stand over tabling the report, 
it seems lo be the end of the 
road for the United Front. 

The moot question 
now is whether the nation 
cun afford another election 
at this juncture. 

SwattChakrobarth Cateufta 
(WaatBangal) 


No tears for Mr 
Qujral 

Y our cover Mory, 

Diplomacy or disaster 
(26 October I 
November), was a shocking 
account of how (iujral is 
running the country's 
highest executive office. Me 
had no popular mandate 
when he t(K>k office and 
nobody had illusions about 



QiUral: doomMtay Is nigh 

his prime ministerial mettle. 
He has proved conclusively 
that he lacks even the basic 
grasp of the responsibilities 
thrust on him. 

Indeed his not-too-long 
career has been a series of 
inspired blunders. The 
stalemate with Islamabad, 
the Ganga water deal w ith 
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Dhaka and Kathmandu's 
sudden urge to renegotiate 
its lies with Delhi arc all 
significant signposts in a 
mess-up touted as Gujrafs 
diplomatic triumphs. 

I'hal he has carried on as 
the Prime Minister of India 
is thunks largely to his 
mentor and master Sitaram 
Kesri. But it seems that the 
end of bliss is near. With 
Justice Jain's interim report 
and Kesri’s compulsions to 
act. it’s time lor Gujral to go. 
And it's certain that nobody 
except those bent on 
stopping the BJP juggernaut 
will regret liis departure 
Trisha Roy, Calcutta fIVesf 
Bengal) 

Jai Jawan 

I t’s truly heartening to 
know that India, already 
branded as the eighth most 
corrupt nation of the world, 
has an armed force that 
commands respect 
according to a recent survey 
conducted by MODF {Best 
of the lot, 19 — 25 October). 

In August last year, the 
acute shortage of personnel 
afflicting the army was 
mentioned in the report of 
the parliamentary standing 
committee on defence 
prompting the government 
to implement an exercise on 
the ‘image projection of the 
army'. 

Many of our youngsters 
still continue to opt for an 
army career, shunning the 
lure of other cushy job 
options. That they do so is an 
indication of their patriotic 
fervour. It is sad that while 
they eschew ail the civic 
comforts and keep a constant 
vigil on the frontiers, our 
land is ravaged by the 
politician-burcaucrat-crimin- 
al nexus. Against the 
backdrop of this depressing 
scenario, the survey findings 
should provide an 
inspiration to the armed 
forces. 

Amamath Kamat, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 



K«srl:door<ll« 

Uneasy sits the 
crown 


I t isn't surprising that the 
Congressmen in UP had 
deserted Kc.sri, joined th ‘ 
BJP and are plotting against 
him in Delhi (That sinkinf: 
feeling, 9— 15 November). 
Their ire against him is not 
surprising. 

Kesri’s Gowdaisation has 
angered many a 
Congressman and they are a 
frustrated lot. In the wake of 
the damning Jain 
Commission revelations, 
Kesri is now under pressure 
from his own partymen to 
withdraw support lo the UF., 
It’s a do or die situation for 
Kesri and his days are 
numbered. If he goes, as 
looks more than likely, he 
will go unwept and unsung. 
Dayaldaa V,K. Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 

How pragmatic I 

T his refers lo your story 
Give it a chance (26 
October— I November). I 
don’t accept B.G. 

Verghese’s claim that the 
Gujrai DiKtrine is the only 
key to better relations 
between India and its 
neighbours. 

We have fought three 
wars with Pakistan over 
Kashmir, and must not be 
overgenerous lo humour 
... . .... .1 . — - .—3 

fUNDAT 30 DMwnbe 19^^ 













' Pakisian lo ensure ihe (jujral 
DiKirinc's success. Our 
home minister has admitted 
ihai there are at least one 
hjiKired million ille^zal 
HaM^!ladeshi migrants in 
Irtdia putting tremendous 
pressure on the economy. 

rhe Ganga Water Accord 
\Mih Bangladesh has been a 
ivital sell-out. On other fronts 
im>. the Ciujral DiKirine will 
[h: l erncmbered as a scries of 
moiuimenial mistakes, 
(iood-neighbourly relations 
should always be based on 
reciprocity and mutual 
res^vet. Or else, generosity 
could be construed as 
v\cakness. 

L. Rohini, Tiruchy(Tsmil 
Nadu) 

Corrui^tothe 

core 

T he withdrawal of support 
by the BSP to the Kalyan 
Singh government though 
sudden is not entirely 
!jnc\|X!cied. After all. the 
BSP has always been a ‘most 




Mayawati; axpadlaney 
daclaion 

unreliable political partner'. 
The Congress and the 
Samajwadi Party have learnt 
it well. 

By withdrawing support 
on flimsy grounds, the BSP 
has suffer^ a severe damage 
to its image and credibility. 
The BSP action has resulted 
in public sympathy for the 
BJP. Ii\s public knowledge 
that during Mayawati's 
‘•-nurc the BSP filled its 


coffers through qucsii4)nable 
means. No wonder, 

Mayawati saw a threat to her 
loot raj and decided to 
neutralise Kalyan Singh. 

N. Kakahmi, Madras (Tamit 
Nadu) 

Not all that easy 

T his refers lo the cover 
slor>, That sinking: 

(9— 15 November). 
While the BJP pulled off a 
coup of sorts in IIP, it can't 
possibly repeal the feat at the 
Centre. UP has always been 
a BJP stronghold whereas 
the south, east and north-east 
have always remained 
outside its sphere of 
mi I lie nee. 

ir s easy to horse-trade 
ciiR! buy a few legislators In 
the i imdi heartland with all 
majiii parlies regardless of 
their professed ideological 
planks sharing the same 
preiudiees of caste and 
creed. But ruling India as a 
w hole is a completely 
different ball game 
demanding the willingness 
to adapt and adjust, 'fhis is 
where the BJP has problems. 
Because, (hen it has to dilute 
its ideology. And if it docs, it 
wit| risk losing its traditional 
vole banks in the cow belt. 

So, it’s a no-win situation for 
the BJP. All it can hope for is | 



BJP top iMTOOs: Dolhl lo far 

continued political 
prominence as a strong 
Opposition in Parliament. 

Ram Biharf, Asansot (West 
Bengal) 

Too much 
money 

A ccording lo John 
McP.iiroc, loo much 
money has s|ioiled rhe game 
of tennis. The same can be 
said of Indian cricket loo. 

Sachin I'endulkar earns 
Rs 16 crorc a month — a sum 
which even a high-flying 
industrialist can'i cam in a 
month. 

The tussle between 
former BCCl secretary 
Dalmiya and Sunil Dev is 
allegedly over malpractices 




< t'M t:'jNT«ibunoNS 



SanathKiimir 

fomwcrieNMpItyw 


AnN.ltafM6r. - | 

' ■ ■ ■ 




relating lo TV coverage. I 
feel the BCCI should be 
ibrmed with former 
renowned crickciers like 
Prasanna, Kapil Dev and 
Fknalh Solkar. dissolving 
Ihe present set up. Your 
story. Dirty at the top (2 — 8 
November) truly exposed 
the malpractices prevailing 
in the bi)ard. 

Bhupen Boaa, Calcutta (Weat 
Bengal) 

Share the credit 

D elighlcd as I am al the 
review of the book. 

India 50 — The Making* of a 
Nation by Keki N. 

Dam walla (November 16 — 
22), there is a glaring 
omission which I would like 
to bring to the attention of 
the readers. 

The book, while it has 
been conceived by me, has 
been written not by me 
alone, but along with 
Ranjona Banerji, whose 
name also appears on the 
front cover, and a host of 
other writers. Mr Daruwalla 
is a little mistaken in saying 
that" Aya/, Memon, who has 
written at least half the b(K)k, 
dc.scrvcs full credit". In fact, 
Ranjona Banerji has written 
more than half the book and 
therefore deserves at least 
half the credit! 

Ayax Memon, Editor, 

MiD-DAY, Bombay 
(Mahenahtra) 


The omission islregretted. 
—Editor 
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MILESTONES 


NOMINATIOtformcr 

USPuciirdent Jimmy 
Caiter.forthe 1997 
Indira Gandhi Prize for 
Peace, Disantiamem and 
Development. The award 
carries a c&sh fMize of Rs 
25 lakh and a citation. 


11 I'J 


Darhari Seih, from the 
boards of various Tata 
companies, cm 18 
November. He was 
associated with the Tma 
gjrpop for 55 years, 


HQNOUmDi Labour 
peer and NRl tycoon 
SwnuPaut.widian 
hopons^ doctptaie by (be 


Bradfold University, for 
his services to law, 
intternarionsl governance 
andcharides. 


ANNOmiCmtbythe 

Union Cabinet, on 20 
November, die 
time<fiaiine toine the ; 
petroleum seotbr horn 
the administered price ; 
mechapismby 

20ai-2(»2, 


SIGHT^a SOUND 


\F C0N<il?e?S ...^rMPLE- THERt'a TheOF, TXE 

PULLS THE R0<}- THEtjOJRftL PE pRgSH flt/p TiNE 

AHLL <StriT AlILL ELECT/flliS. ^1“- WKT 

HflPPE(l, , j ^ another* 

vmJif I 



one HNOTHeRl 


HHP THE P6SULT ...Ho 7iJo PARTIES 
MotT pRoenBLv^ ttiiLL Come To4£n€R! 
«IU 8e ft IT liILL BE /HfOSSIBLE 

HJH4 PdRUAiiaiTJ ^ TofoRHA 




IT 'S SETTER. Tb MWJ 

HO ^CiiEftHNEHT TKaM 
To have 8Wo|l-4Hr.; 

^3^ 




.•JUDHIR TAIU^NQ/rW HtNDUSTAN TIMES 


The option to form a government was open yesterday and is open even today. 


A T A L B F-. H A R I V A J P A Y h H. saunrHJP leader, on his ininy 's prospects 

■ It is unfortunate that even senior parly leaders believe that there is no place for morality in 
politics. 

J Y OTI B A S U, semitr CP!( M) leader and West Hcn^al chief minister 

I ■ The fact is that this government cannot 
f last without the support of the Congress. 
® ^ They just cannot be ignored. You want to 
Sol Stay as couples in the United Front but do 
not want to have a baby. 


I l.K. G U J R A L. criticisinglhf posiiion taken hy the Left parties 
the Centre 

■ The American position is that the Kashmir issue should be resolved peacefully by the two 
countries... We have no desire to mediate. 


AWARpIDtto 

musician R, FaMmuddin 
DagarandlittenUmir 
Ayyappa Panikir, die 
prest^ifoas 19^ Indira 
Qam&ii Memorial 
Fellowship. 

Mueilb: former 
Indian first lady Vimla 
Sharma. forthe 19% 
Woman of the Year 
AwiHd,Shewas 
hopOuitd at a fopedori fo 
New EMhi Sheila : 
Gttjnit. 


Madeleine Albright, vs secretary of state, after her meeting with I.K.OuJral in New Delhi 

■ Efforts are on to make the Jain Commi.ssion report irrelevant, but we will take this up boldly. 
SiTARAM Kesri, Cmgress president, before the winter session of Parliament 

■ I waited for 14 long years for another Indian in space. 

RAKESH SHARM k. first Indian cosmonaut, after KalpanaCnawla's flight aboard the us space 
shuttle Columbia 


■ If a woman is okay money wise, she doesn't have to take any nonsense from a man. 


Madhuri DlXl T./llmactress 









SlElEiN 








H owrah Siation's new wing was squeaky clean. 
No touts pounced on harassed passengers emcr' 
ging from the terminal building. One side of the 
imposing gothic structure had even received a fresh 
coal of paint. The severed railings, however, were still 
sticky. (Fresh paint, of course.) Even the drains smell 
of bleaching powder, while a network of red carpels 
meandered through the criss-crossed passageways. 

Red carpet welcome at Howrah station! Cut to a 
group of porters sitting in a huddle, soaking up the mel¬ 
low November sun. "Jyoti Babu came in the morning," 
said one. "To inaugurate the train exhibition." 

Where is il being held? "Why, Platform No. 21." 

We make our way to Platform 21. A few curious 
onlookers are loitering beside the bluc-and-white 
coaches. The compartments are bedecked with 
garlands. Just by the side of the platform, a huge stage 
had been constructed, obviously to play host to the 
aging chief minister who inaugurated the exhibition on 
wheels, organised jointly by the railway and the I&B 
ministry. Ten coaches had bten converted into a mov¬ 
ing tableau of the golden jubilee of Indian 
Independence. 

The exhibition wa.s flagged off on 11 August in 
Delhi. And since then, has been railing it across the 
country. "We had quite an experience in Asansol,” said 
the person manning the control panel. "We didn't reali¬ 
se that so many people would be interested. When we 
downed shutters at 8 pm, there were over 3,000 people 


HERITAGE ON WHEELS: inside one compartment and (inset) the train 


waiting to get in. The police had to do a lathi-charge." 

Inside the compartments, it*s the usual sarkari stuff. 
The first coach has photographs of artifacts from the 
Indus Valley period. A number of sketches tell of how 
gCKxl we were in those gcxxi old days. 

Step into the next coach — all the coaches are inter¬ 
connected — and you can here tape-recorded speeches 
of Mahatma Gandhi and Netaji. The interiors had been 
done up thoughtfully, to create the right mood. 

Subsequent coaches give you a glimpse of what 
India-that-is-Bharat has achieved in the last 50 years. 
There are models of battle tanks and howitzers as well 
as SAIL-made plates and glasses. And all the while the¬ 
re's softclassical music floating through (he PA system. 

A motley group of visitors have gathered — mostly 
porters taking a breather between the arrivals of two 
trains. Curiously, most of them arc keen to learn the 
details of a menacing-looking howitzer and other battle 
gear on display. Some are even admiring a life-size 
model of an ITBP jawan in his high altitude regalia. 

But the clincher was in the last coach: in the form of 
an interactive media quiz — all touch screen and hi- 
tech stuff. If you identified Kishori Amankar singing, a 
round of applause, complete with laugh-track w wail - 
ing for you. And the crowd loved it. 

All this for only two days — as the exhibition on 
wheels made its way to the distant mountains of the 
north-east to bring them closer. • 
MounbhBmn/CmIeMm 


The porters are keen to learn about a howitzer and other battle gear. 
Some even admire a model of an ITBP jawan in high altitude regalia 
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Who killed Rajiv? 


Despite the uproar, nobody really cares 


Perhaps the most 
extraordinary 
aspect of the fall¬ 
out of the Jain 
Commission 
report is how little 
the uproar has to 
do with Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi's assassina¬ 
tion. Everyone is 
concerned with the Congress’s threaten¬ 
ed withdrawal of support and with the 
new political equations that will result 
as a consequence. Congressmen are pre¬ 
occupied with Sitaram Kesri’s loosen¬ 
ing hold on the party ; the United Front is 
busy doing its own deals; and the BJP is 
eager to see what it can gain from (he 
fracas. 

Nobody seems to care who killed 
Rajiv Gandhi. 

Those who have made an issue out of 
the DMK’s apparent support to the 
LTTE are less concerned with avenging 
Rajiv than with grabbing power. Others 
treat the Jain Commission report as an 
irrelevance; as a nuisance that could 
upset many political applecarts. 

And yet, it seems to me, the key issue 
is not the future of the United Front. 
(Did anybody seriously expect Inder 
Gujral to sei*ve a full term?) Nor are the 
new alignments particularly important; 
Indian politics is in a state of flux and 
such alignments will change by the 
week. 

What is important is this: a former 
Prime Minister of India was killed by a 
foreign terrorist group. And we still 
don’t know why they did it or if they 
were acting on their own. 

Compare our respon.se to Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s assassination to the American 
obsession with John F. Kennedy’s mur¬ 
der. Americans never bought the Warr¬ 
en Commission’s line that Lee Harvey 
Oswald acted alone. It now seems clear 
that they were right to be sceptical: 
today nobody seriously disputes that 
JFK’s a.ssassination was the result of a 
conspiracy with the mafia as the most 



likely conspirators. 

Contrast that with India’s politicians 
who, when presented with u report that 
suggests that there was a conspiracy, 
pay no attention and try and see what they 
can get for themselves by posturing on 
Rajiv’s grave. 

W ho did kill Rajiv Gandhi? At one 
level, the answer is clear. The 
LTTE functioned as the hit team. Many 


of those involved with the hit have been 
tried in Madras by the Special Investiga¬ 
tion Team (SIT) and will probably be 
convicted. 

But did the LTTE act alone? Was it 
executing a contract? Did it have local 
support that has still not been identified? 

So far, we have no good answers to 
those questions though the interim 
report of the Jain Commission offers 
some pointers. It is expected that the 



Compare our response to Rajiv GandhTs assassination to the 
American obsession with John F. Kennedy’s murder. We seem 
to have no desire to seek the truth. Our politicians only try 
and see what toey can get tor themselves by posturing on 

Rpjiv’s grave 
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commission's final report will be more 
explicit. 

There arc many reasons for believing 
that the LTTE was not acting alone. The 
commission has intercepts of conversa¬ 
tions between the LTTE and an as- 
yet-unidentified party in which the 
Tigers appear to be negotiating a deal 
to kill Rajiv. This suggests—at the very 
least—that the LTTE had accomplices. 
Or that it had been contracted to execute 
the hit. 

There is other evidence to challenge 
the LTTE-acting-alone theory. In 
March 1991, three months before the 
assassination, there were rumours in 
mercenary circles in the Middle East 
that there was a contract out on Rajiv 
Gandhi. These rumours were solid 
enough for the Intelligence Bureau to 
flic a report about them. 

More significantly. Yasser Arafat 
also heard the rumours and told the 
Government of India that he had heard 
that someone was trying to kill Rajiv. 

The LTTE is not a visible presence in 
the Middle East. Whoever put out the 
contract or talked about it was, 
obviously, not connected to the Sri Lan¬ 
kan situation. It was somebody with 
more global concerns who needed a mer¬ 
cenary or terrorist group to do his dirty 
work for him. 

The situation is further complicated 
by the Chandra Swami factor. Like most 
people, I was openly sceptical when 
assorted shady characters turned up to 
testify before the commission that they 
thought Chandra Swami had done it. 
And despite the Middle-Eastern 
rumours I have always been unwilling to 
buy the thesis that the Swami and Adnan 
Khashoggi were involved in the 
conspiracy. 

But new evidence suggests that the 
Swami and his friends do have a case to 
answer. A US Senate subcommittee 
investigating the crash of fraudulent 
Pakistani bank BCCl (Bank of Credit 
and Commerce International) found that 
both Khashoggi and Ernie Miller — a 
well known Chandra Swami associate 
who was involved in the Lakhubhai 
Pathak case — had accounts with the 
London and Paris branches of BCCI. 
Significantly, several million dollars 
were transferred from these accounts to 
the LTTE. 

Why did they need to pay off the 
LTTE? In the normal it would have been 
the LTTE that paid an arms dealer like 


Khashoggi for weaponry. Why on earth 
would Khashoggi and Chandra Swa- 
mi\s right-hand man need to send mill¬ 
ions of dollars to the Tigers? 

It is possible that there is an explana¬ 
tion for these payments. It is also entire¬ 
ly possible that Khashoggi and Miller 
acted without Chandra Swami’s conni¬ 
vance. But it is the duty of any investiga¬ 
tion into the assassination to secure 
these explanations. 

But until recently, this has not been 
possible. When Rajiv was assassinated, 
Chandra Swami was best friends with 
Subramaniam Swamy, the then law 
minister. Later, he was the Rasputin of 
Race Course Road where his friend 
Narasimha Rao reigned. In such circum¬ 


stances, it was almost impossible to 
launch any comprehensive investiga¬ 
tion of the Swami. 

I t is nobody’s ca.se that Justice M.C. 

Jain is the best man to investigate the 
assassination. Equally, it is hard to deny 
that the commission has sometimes 
rc.sembled a circus or that Jain has taken 
too long to submit even an interim report. 
But that is not the point. 

That the commission has produced a 
report at all is a miracle in itself. Succes¬ 
sive governments have treated it with 
contempt or have even tried to shut it 
down. When Sonia Gandhi protested, 
the political establishment treated her 
like a hysterical woman who was obsess¬ 




Ninboflils MVMvl inHIoii dolm 
warn paM te the LT1I Am Ito 
Faria and Loiaton accamrita* Bnl vriQ^ 


ed with her husband’s murder to the 
exclusion of everything else. 

f4obody seemed to realise that Rajiv 
Gandhi was not murdered because he 
was Sonia Gandhi’s husband. He was 
murdered because he had been Prime 
Mini.ster of India and seemed likely to 
get the job again. As Indians, we should 
have been as concerned with finding his 
real assassins as his family |was. 

But de.spite the current uproar, we 
seem to have no desire to seek the truth. 
We are content to use the assassination 
enquiry for political ends and treat any 
attempt to unearth the conspiracy as a 
doomed exercise. 

What this means, in effect, is that any¬ 
body can kill the Prime Minister of India 
and get away with it. Because we don’t 
care enough to track them down. 

What does that say about us as a 
people? • 
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Thakur puller 

Does Amar Singh fit the role Mulayam Singh Yadov has cast him in? 


S amajwadi Party chief and defen¬ 
ce minister Mulayam Singh 
Yadav is at his old game once 
again. He used the Babri Masjid issue to 
win the confidence of the Muslims in 

Mulqfim Singh Yadav: laoking forvrard 


Though Thakurs constitute 
eight per cent of the 
eiectorate,theyarea 
neglected lot. Yadav could 
think of none other than 
Singh as his Pied Piper 


Uttar Pradesh, industrialist Sanjay Dal- 
mia to woo the business community 
and, superstar Amitabh Bachchan not 
only for,his mass appeal but also to 
strike a rapport widi Sonia Gandhi. 
Now, he is using industrialist- 
tumed'politician Amar Sin^ to 
appease the Thakurs. 

In fact, it was through Amar Singh 
that Mulayam was able to strike a chord 


with Bachchan. Yadav flew all the way 
to Bombay to honour the superstar’s 
father, poet Harivansh Rai Bachchan, 
with the Yash Bharti award. The Big B 
reciprocated by coming down to 


Yadav’s native village Saifar in Etawah 
district to give a stage performance. But 
Mulayam failed either to get access to 10 
Janpath or to bring Bachchan into his 
party. 

It was time for Yadav to find another 
face to fulfil his long cherished political 


objective of drawing the forward castes I 
into his fold. With Brahmins not respon¬ 
ding to his overtures, he did not hesitate 
to sideline even old Brahmin friends and 
socialist comrades like Janeshwar Mis- 
hra, Rama Shankar Kaushik or 
Madhukar Dighe. 

He considered the possibility of tapp¬ 
ing the I'hakurs, who constituted eight 
per cent of the electorate but remained a 
neglected lot ever since the death of for¬ 
mer UP chief minister Veer Bahadur 
Singh and the downfall of V.P. Singh. 
And this time, too, he could think of 
none other than Amar Singh to foot the 
bill. 

"So what if he was more of a Bengali 
speaking Calcutta-based corporate jug¬ 
gler, he has his roots in Uttar Pradesh," 
argued one of Mulayam’s confidants, 
when others objected to Amar Singh 
being inducted into the Samajwadi Party 
in the ‘typical Congress culture’. 

Singh was given the number two slot 
in the party, sidelining even Union com¬ 
munications minister Beni Prasad 
Verma. He was made the national gene¬ 
ral secretary and national spokesman, 
replacing Madhukar Dighe. 

Mulayam makes it a point to refer to 
him as "Thakur Amar Singh" at political 
fora where die latter is always present 
with him. Singh has been 
spinning across the leng¬ 
th and breadth of Uttar 
Pradesh in Mulayam’s 
defence aircraft or in 
Sahara choppers to play 
the Pied Piper for 
Thakurs. 

It is another matter that 
while Mulayam Singh 
Yadav was addressing an 
Amar Singh sponsored 
Thakur Sammelan in 
Allahabad recently, the 
bulk of the Thakur MLAs 
in the Congress were 
busy confabulating with BJP’s Thakur 
state chief Raj Nath Singh to bail out the 
Kalyan Singh government. No wonder 
that 11 of the 22 Congress defectors 
(now Loktantrik Congress Party) were 
Thakurs. • 
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ITHE SOUTH BLOCKl 


INDER MALHOTRA 


States of unrest 

Political turmoil overshadows Albright's visit to India and Pakistan 



By one 6f those ironies with which life is 
replete, the US secretary of state, Madelei¬ 
ne Albright, landed in India and Pakistan at 
a time when both the countries were in the 
throes of acute political crises, clearly 
underlining two cardinal realities. First, 
that the underlying unity of the subcontin¬ 
ent usually prevails despite all the man¬ 
made divides and barriers, and secondly, that in the South 
Asian milieu, governments with two-third majorities can be 
as prone to trouble as rickety 13-party coalitions. 

As if this uncertainty in Islamabad and New Delhi — from 
which Albright must have drawn her own conclusions—was 
not enough, the 
visiting secretary of state her¬ 
self was wholly preoccupied 
with the stand-off with Iraq. 

Indeed, confrontation with 
Saddam Hussein so com¬ 
pletely overshadowed her 
truncated stay in Delhi that 
several important newspa- 
\ycTs including The Times of 
India and The Indian 
Express pushed the news of 
her parleys with Inder Gujral 
to the inside pages. 

This was an error of Judge¬ 
ment. For, brief though. 

Albright's stay was, her 
talks with the Prime Minister 
lacked neither substance nor 
sincerity. It is a different matter though that 
these would have had greater depth but for 
the two major distractions. The signing of the 
Investment Incentive Agreement and the for¬ 
mation of a science and technology forum 
were expected and should prove useful. The 
renewed interest in science and technology is 
indeed promising, if only because the Memo¬ 
randum of Understanding on Scientific and 
Technological Cooperation, signed during 
the days of Rajiv Gandhi and Ronald Reagan 
in 1985, has remained a virtual dead-lcttet: 
since then, thanks to US policies on non¬ 
proliferation and the concornitant constraints 
on technology transfer. 

It is in this context that significance 
attaches to the revelation that the two countr¬ 
ies are now engaged in discussions on the tran¬ 
sference of civilian nuclear technology for 
power generation to India. China, often accus¬ 
ed by the US of helping Pakistan and Iran in 
the nuclear and missile fields, has been pro- 

ttUNOAY ao otetm^ 


mised the latest technology for nuclear power generation. 
This was indeed the centrepiece of the visit to the US of the 
Chinese president, Jiang Zemin. This country has neither sign¬ 
ed the NPT and the CTBT nor will it sign these dubii>us 
dtKumcnts. But even India's worst enemies havtr never sug 
gested that it has transferred any nuclear material or technolo¬ 
gy or expertise to anyone. 

The foreign secretary, K. Raghunath, has done well, there¬ 
fore, to make it clear that discussions on civilian nuclear tech¬ 
nology will not involve any Indian commitment to change its 
policy on the nuclear issue. The truth is that American con¬ 
cerns about the matter were duly taken care of in 1985 by the 
exchange of letters that form part of the MOU which should 

explain why the docu¬ 
ment remains classified. 

Transcending the import¬ 
ance of all this is Albright's 



Madeleine 
Albright's talks with 
the Indian PM 
lacked neither 
substance nor 
sincerity. In a clear 
and categorical 
statement on 
Kashmir, she 
completely ruled 
out US "mediation" 
or "interference" 
with the 
india-Pakistan 
dialogue 


clear and categorical state¬ 
ment on Kashmir. Despite 
relentless Pakistani pressure 
on her to suggest that without active Ameri¬ 
can "intervention", India-Pakistan talks on 
Kashmir cannot he "meaningful", she has 
completely ruled out US "mediation" or 
"interference" with the india-Pakistan dialo¬ 
gue. This is a great improvement over previ¬ 
ous American promises of "non¬ 
interference" which have almost always been 
accompanied by the declaration that the US 
would like to "nudge" or "encourage’ both 
sides to make the dialogue a success. The stan¬ 
dard American line has been that Washington 
could "mediate" between Delhi and Islama¬ 
bad "if both sides want it to". 

It will be the task of Indian diplomacy to 
hold the US to what Albright has said about 
Kashmir and to see to it that the American con¬ 
cern over "trans-border Icirorism", now 
being articulated, is translated into deeds and 
does not remain a mere jumble of weIN 
meaning words, as far as South Asia is 
concerned. • 
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SUNDAY SPECIAL 




Congressmen 
feel that if they 
withdraw 
support to the 
Gujrai 

government on 
the Jain 
Commission 
report, Sonia 
Gandhi will 
return the 
gesture by 
campaigning 
for them 



RAJIBBA8U 


harad Pawar cracked a joke and the 
Congress president Sitaram Kesri 
laughed the loudest. Kesri even leant 
across to shake hands with the man he 
claims is after his job. 

The Uttar Pradesh Congress chief. N.D. Tiwari, 
spoke in endearing tones about his hete noire the 
former UP PCC chief, Jitendra Prasada. Sample; 
"Woh to mere bhai hain (he is my brother)." And 
Prasada did not choke on that one; what's mure, he 
even managed a helpless smile in return. 

A mere Congress worker dared to interrupt 
Kesri's .speech with a cry of "Mazdoor hhai-kisan 
bhai...”. Instead of frowning at such temerity, the 
Congress president laughed good-naturedly, and 
yelled back: "Zindabad.” 

The mood on the dais was such that rivals 
became friends and petty squabbling over party 
posts was forgotten. Congressmen sat in a united 
huddle as they waited for the one name that could bring about such 
unity and go^ humour: Sonia Gandhi. 

The occasion was an innocuous one, but Sonia had agreed to grace it 
with her presence. She had .said that she would be there to welcome 
N.D. Tiwari’s padyatra (flagged off from Allahabad on 14 
November) when it reached Delhi five days later, on Indira Gandhi's 
birth anniversary. 

And for the occasion, the banners were out; the SPG and sniffer 
dogs were all over the All India Congre,ss Committee (AICC) office: 







RAJIV GANDHI'S FUNERAL 




and slogans of "Sonia lao, 
desk hachao" filled the 
air. A busy Ghulam Nabi 
A/ad ran around giving 
orders on his cellular — 
all with a polite smile, 
but, of course, in his 
enthusiasm, he made one 
mistake — when he 
actually barked out 
orders to a prime Kesri 
aide, Tariq Anwar. But 
even that did not mar the 
festive mcKxl. On any 
other iKcusion, Anwar 
would not have UK)kcd 
kindly on being ordered 
about. However, he just 
smiled and waved a hand 
languidly. 

On the dais sat R.K. Dhawan, Indira 
Gandhi's former hatchet man, beaming 
in a brand new lilac shirt. After all, this 
was a birthday he'd had enough practice 
at celebrating. 

Unfortunately, all this was in vain. As 
the minutes ticked by, it soon became 
painfully obvious that Sonia would not 
be coming, after all. Kesri quickly finish¬ 
ed his speech when Azad whispered in 
his car. And then, Azad took the mike 
and thanked everyone for attending. 

There was no rclerence to Sonia's 



change of plan. But the gloom showed 
on the faces as Congressmen scrambled 
off the dais. Kesri did not stop to chat 
with any of the ‘grassrooi'-level wor¬ 
kers that he claims to have such an empa¬ 
thy with. Instead, he sat closeted in his 
office-room with Anwar and Ahmad 
Patel, the party treasurer. Sharad Pawar 
did not offer to join in. The time for shar¬ 
ing jokes was definitely over. 


lAfh 

WWo 


ly did Sonia change her mind? The 
ostensible reason was that 


there was a security 
risk. But, if she feared for 
her life while addressing 
a gathering of loyal party 
workers, within the four 
walls of the party office, 
then how could she even 
think of campaigning for^, 
the party in the event of 
mid-term poll? 

"Oh," shrugged a Con¬ 
gress Working Commit¬ 
tee (CWC) member. 
"Don't worry, She’ll cam¬ 
paign from a helicopter." 

Clearly, he was very 
upset. 

For Sonia’s non- 
appearance was not just a 
polite snub; it was a 
virtual slap on their faces. 

At a time when Congressm¬ 
en went around claiming that they were 
ready to do anything.—even face a mid¬ 
term poll—to ensure that action should 
be taken against those responsible for 
Rajiv Gandhi’s assassination. (Of cour¬ 
se, what they left unsaid was that if the 
party withdrew support to the I.K. 
Gujral-led government on the Jain Com¬ 
mission report, then Sonia would be so 
grateful that she would return the gestu* ^ 
re by coming out in the open and cam-\ . 
paigning for the party.) 
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Hence, the air of 
gloom. On the first day of 
the crucial Parliament ses¬ 
sion, the widow of iheir 
slain leader had sent them 
a message. And they 
weren’t quite sure what 
to make out of it. 

As the week progre¬ 
ssed, the signals Congres- 
'^smen got became more 
and more crossed. Siia- 
ram Kesri’s demeanour 
suggested that he would 
have been happier to 
have been given time to 
reorganise the pany. An 
election at a time when 
the Congress was at sixes 
and sevens in most states 
was not a good idea. 

Privately many of the MPs even agre¬ 
ed with Kesri. But then there was senti¬ 
ment to be considered. In the face of 
Aijun Singh laying on the glycerine, it 
was impossible for Congressmen to be 
seen ignoring the Rajiv — and now' the 
Sonia — factor. They might not have 
been terribly bothered about bow Rajiv 
Gandhi was assassinated, in August, 
when the interim report was first handed 
over to the home minister. But now they 
were being asked to make a choice: was 



S.B. CHAVAN 


Rajiv Gandhi’s memory more important 
or Sitaram Kesri’s plans for the 
Congress? 

In Congress politics, the Sonia factor 
is a constant one: and this round of politi¬ 
cal turmoil just reinforces that. Dormant 
or latent it might be, but present it 
always is. 


Narasimha Rao’s 
government stumbled 
from mistake to 
mistake in handling the 
Rajiv Gandhi issue. 
Matters worsened 
when then home 
minister S.B. Chavan 
disagreed with the 
findings of the Verma 
Commission report 


T he story goes back to P. V. Narasimha 
Rao’s regime. 

There were indications that thing.s 
were going sour when Sonia Gandhi 
rejected a government grant of 100 
crore made to the Rajiv Gandhi Founda¬ 
tion by finance minister Manmuhan 
Singh. 

It was the first Budget of the first non 
Gandhi-Nehru Prime Minister in recent 
times. Sonia Gandhi was hurt about the 
fact that the BJP and other Opposition 
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parties made such heavy weather of a 
Budget grant, which was after all, to per¬ 
petuate the memory of the leader whose 
party was in power. But, she was much 
more wounded by the fact that the Con¬ 
gress did not refute the Opposition’s 
observations on the propriety of such a 
grant, strongly enough. 

After that the Narasimha Rao govern¬ 
ment stumbled from mistake to mistake 
in handling the Rajiv Gandhi issue. 
First, cruci^ files were alleged to have 
been suppressed by the home ministry 
and not provided to the Jain Commis¬ 
sion. Then, when the Vcrma Commis¬ 
sion gave its report on the security lapses 
leading to Rajiv Gandhi’s assa.ssination, 
home minister S.B. Chavan gave V.P. 
Singh and the DMK a clean chit in the 
Action Taken Report (ATR), going so 
far as to say that the government disagre¬ 
ed with the findings of the Verma Com¬ 
mission. At that point, it was P. Chidam¬ 
baram and Mani Shankar Aiyar who bul¬ 
lied and bludgeoned the government 
into changing the ATR. < 

Personal relations between Narasim¬ 
ha Rao and Sonia Gandhi became frosty 
and meandered into nothingness. There ; 
were many who saw Sonia as the sym¬ 
bol of hurt protest, especially in 1W5,. 
when she visited Amethi on Rajiv Gan- 


Kesri got back 
breakaway Congress 
members like 
Madhavrao Scindia 
and N.D. Tiwari into the 
party fold. These were 
people whom he had no 
particular affection for. 
but who had, over a 
period of time, 
identified themselves 
with Sonia Gandhi 


dhi’s birthday and criticised the Rao 
government bitterly for not doing 
enough to find RajivGandhi’skillers. 

When Aijun Singh, N.D. Tiwari and 
M.L. Fotedar left the Congress and set 
up the Congress(T), Sonia Gandhi and 
the memory of Rajiv Gandhi became the 
weapon with which to hit Narasimha 
Rao. 

Narasimha Rao retaliated in his own 
time and in his own way. When the time 
came for him to relinquish his hold over 
the party, he looked around to choose 


N.D. TIWARI 


the Congressman he thought would be 
most loyal, subservient and respectful. 
He called nine CWC members to tell 
them Sitaram Kesri was the best for the 
Congress—and for himself. 

Initially, there were no differences 
between Sitaram Kesri and Narasimha 
Rao. But Kesri quickly grasped the sim¬ 
ple fact that it was not P.V. Narasimhi> 
Rao he had to be on the right side of—it 
was Sonia Gandhi who was the biggest 
threat to him. 

So what did he do? To ingratiate him¬ 
self with Sonia Gandhi he took action 
against Narasimha Rao, turning him out 
of the party in a manner that reviled and 
belittled him. He also got back into the 
Congre.ss Madhavrao Scindia, Aijun 
Singh and N.D. Tiwari — people 
whom he had no particular affection for, 
but who had, over a period of time, iden¬ 
tified themselves with Sonia Gandhi. 

This sent a message to 10 Janpath. It 
is another matter that realpolitik reigned 
here as well and though the Congress(T) 
disbanded itself and joined the Con¬ 
gress, the CQngress(T) ministers did not 
quit the H.D. Devc Gowda and then the 
I.K. Gujral government. 

B ut all that changed when Sitaram 
Kesri was elected party president. 
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Calcutta was the first plenary session 
Sonia Gandhi attended as a primary 
member of the Congress party. It was 
also the first session at which Kesri bask¬ 
ed in a sen.se of genuine authority: that 
he was now an elected president of the 
Congress. He can be forgiven for believ¬ 
ing that he had arrived, as a leader. 

In Calcutta, everyone got the feeling 
that Sonia Gandhi had endorsed Kesri’s 
politics. She sat on the dais, not among 
the audience as she had done when Nara- 
simha Rao had held the Congress plena¬ 
ry in Talkatora auditorium in Delhi. In 
Kesri’s regime, she did what everyone 
had been waiting for her to do for .six 
years—she attended the plenary as a pri¬ 
mary member of the Congress party. 

She read out a speech which Rajiv 
Gandhi had made earlier. The AICC ple¬ 
nty address—like her speech in Ame- 
thi—was a turning point. But the differ¬ 
ence was, in Amethi, she criticised the 




Congress for being indifferent to Rajiv 
Gandhi’s murder. At Calcutta, she hint¬ 
ed she was prepared to do more, someth¬ 
ing positive. 

Kesri thought he’d caught the crucial 
element in playing Congress politics. 
During this period, one Prime Minister 
fell, toppled by him. The ostensible rea¬ 
son was that Deve Gowda was not doing 
enough to accommodate the Congress. 
The real reason, as per the picture paint¬ 
ed by Sitaram Kesri was: Deve Gowda 
was a puppet of Narasimha Rao’s and 
Narasimha Rao didn’t care about Rajiv 
Gandhi, the murder enquiry or any of the 
things that .Sonia GantUii was concerned 
about. 

The result was. when Kesri withdrew 
the Congress’ support to the Deve 


Gowda regime, there was consternation 
in the Congress but the party didn’t split. 
It was a gamble, a crticial gamble. But it 
established Kesri’s hold on the party — 
and on lOJanpath. 

Now it was time for Aijun Singh to 
play his politics. Single-handedly, with 
just cleverly drafted letters as his arse¬ 
nal, he managed to make NaiUsimha 
Rao and 10 Janpath fight. Just when 
Kesri thought he’d established his role 
as kingmaker and leader of the Con¬ 
gress, having demolished one UF Prime 
Minister, Aijun Singh decided to use the 
same tactics he’d used with Narasimha 
Rao. 

W hen the Gujral government was 
sworn in, Sitaram Kesri’s agenda 
changed. Now keeping 10 Janpath — 
and we mean the politician-bureaucrat 
establishment, not Sonia Gandhi perso¬ 
nally —was not the priority. He’d esta- 


Sonia Gandhrs 
position has 
been 

consistent: 
she grieves fdr 
RpJIvashls 
widow but It Is 
up to the 
Congress to 
grieve for him 
as his party 


blished his credentials as a kingmake r. 
Now he could rest a litde and enjoy the 
fruits of his labour playing at being the 
power behind-the-throne. In the Con- 
gress(I), Kesri was now doing politics 
on his own terms. 

This gave Aijun Singh and others — 
Ptasada, Ghulam Nabi Azad, Karttnakaran | 
— the opportunity to ^netrate 10 Jan¬ 
path. Kesri could see tids, but he paid no I 
attention to it. His equation widi I.K. 
Gujral was excellent. Gujral was too 
geiide and too nice to be tough. Kesri 
^ided to let the Congress stay on ‘etui- 
se’ mode. This was his biggest mistake. 

Litde things began to irk Congres¬ 
smen. They were getting nothing. Gover¬ 
nors were appointed. All of them were 
either friends of the Prime Minister or 
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members of the United Front. Admit¬ 
tedly, they were non-controversial. But 
what was the point of being a supporting 
party when you got nothing out of it? 

Not one Congressman was appointed 
Governor— the plum job fell in the laps 
of Reserve Bank governors, retired 
bureaucrats and former generals, many 
of whom had been critics of Indira Gan¬ 
dhi, if not Rajiv Gandhi. It was not the 
competence of C. Rangarajan oi- Lt- 
Gen. (Retd) S.K. Sinha Congressmen 
9 were questioning. Their point was that 
they were the ones who were keeping 
the government afloat while the gorges 
were being given out to others. 

Why, for instance, didn't Gujral 
appoint a few Congressmen as Rajya 
Sabha (nominated) members, instead of 
Harmohan Singh Yadav? Surely, if 
Yadav could be nominated to the Rajya 
Sabha, so could a Congressman? 

Rajni Ranjan Sahu’s name was for¬ 
warded for governorship. But nothing 
happened. Sheila Dixit thought Gujral 
would make her a Governor; K. Natwar 
Singh would have been happy to go to 
the US as India’s ambasstdor. These 
appointments — had they been recom¬ 
mended by Kesri—would have probab¬ 
ly sent the right signals to 10 Janpath. 

Take the case of Murli Deora. He was 
to have been nominated to the Rajya 
Sabha. Deve Gowda had ftHwarded it 
but the then President, Shankar Dayal 
-‘Shanna. didn’t take any action on it. Sita- 


_ SONIA AT THE AlCC PLENARY SESSION IN CALCUHA 


Sonia attended the 
AlCC plenary session 
In Calcutta for 
the first time 
as a primary 
member of the 
Congress 
party. 

Everyone got 
the feeling that 
Sonia was 
endorsing 
Kesri’s politics 
as the latter basked In a 
sense of genuine 
authority 


ram Kesri should have re-nominated 
him. Instead, not a single Congressman 
was nominated to the Rajya Sabha and 
the seals went to all those who had critici¬ 
sed either Rajiv or Indira Gandhi at 
some point in dieir lives. 

Because Kesri didn’t give any names. 


Similarly. Congressmen keen to see 
the Sonia-Kesri relationship sour, told 
her how Krishna Kant, a member of the 
Young Turk brigade who had criticised 
Indira Gandhi vehemently when he’d 



SITARAM KESRI 


been in the Congress, had been appoint¬ 
ed vice-president, overriding the claim 
of Najnta Heptullah, a Congresswoman, 
just because Kesri didn’t like her. 

And the atmosphere was built slowly; 
I.K. Gujral was creating his constituen¬ 
cy and increasing his circle o.' friends; 
and Congressmen were being diddled 
out of what was rightfully theirs. 

A s Sonia Gandhi is believed to have 
told friends, the uproar over the Jain 
Commission report has less to do with 
any genuine concern for nailing those 
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responsible for the Rajiv Gandhi assassi¬ 
nation than with a power struggle within 
the Congress. 

As Kesri has alienated other front ben¬ 
chers, they have looked for ways to 
bring him down. The Jain Commission 
offered the perfect means of doing so. If 
Kesri refu.sed to withdraw support to 
Gujral over the dropping of the DMK 
fmm the government, then they could 
say that he valued power more than he 
valued Rajiv's memory. 

Moreover, because 
Sonia is known to have 
.strong views on the assas¬ 
sination, and because 
she's reluctant to express 
a political opinion, it 
became easy for Kesri's 
opponents to act as 
though the Jain Commis¬ 
sion controversy was the 
result of a directive from 
lOJanpath. 

Sonia's friends are 
eager to emphasise that 
she has never once asked 
the Congress to demand 
that the DMK be drop¬ 
ped. Her position has 
been consistent, they say: 
she grieves for Rajiv as 
his widow but it is up to 
the Congress to grieve for 
him as his party. 

Nevertheless, this has 
not stopped a variety of 
Congressmen from claim¬ 
ing that they are acting at 
her behest. Aijun 
Singh, who shared no rapport with Rajiv 
but who is extremely devoted to Vincent 
George, Rajiv’s former PS, made out 
that he was Sonia's messenger in the par¬ 
ty. Jitepdra Prasada, who had not bother¬ 
ed to keep Sonia informed of his adventu¬ 
res in UP now took to claiming that he 
was following her instructions. 

All of this made Kesri's position 
increasingly untenable. What made it 
worse was that he had no special rapport 
with Sonia who saw him as representa¬ 
tive of a class of cynical, selPishly- 
sycophantic Congressmen. His various 
attempts to seek her guidance were all fir¬ 
mly rebuffed. 

C ould the Congress win an election if 
one were to be held within the next 
three months? Kesri believes that the par¬ 
ty is not ready for the polls. He thinks 
that it will take at least another year for 
the cadres to be suitably motivated. 


His time-table does not suit other Con¬ 
gressmen for two reasons. First of all 
many of them don’t have the time. 
Arjun Singh is of advanced age and in ill- 
health and, therefore, in a hurry. Jiiendra 
Prasada fears that Kesri will use that 
year to marginalise him. .Secondly, Con¬ 
gressmen believe perhaps with some 
justification that Kesri has all the cha¬ 
risma of a cask of edible oil. They 
reckon that the party will fail at the hust- 


winning issue. More to the pi)int, it will 
be hard for Sonia to refuse to campaign 
if this is the issue. Given an election a 
year from today with Kesri as star and no 
clear issue and an election in February 
with the assassination at its centre and 
Sonia as chief campaigner, it's not hard 
to see which option many would prefer. 

The problem with all this is Sonia. 

Congressmen have suggested that she 
IS calling the shots by remote control 



SONIA AND PRIME MINISTER I.K. GUJRAL 


Sonia has reportedly 
told friends that the 
uproar over the Jain 
Commission report has 
less to do with any 
genuine concern for 
nailing Rptiv's killers 
than with a power 
struggle within the 
Congress 


ings if he is the chief campaigner. 

Hence, the current brinkmanship. 
The strategy is simple: force an election 
on the issue of the Rajiv assassination. 
That will give the party a potential vote¬ 


and orchestrating the uproar. In reality, 
not only does she recognise that the 
assassination is being used, .she also 
knows that she is being used in just the 
same way. 

Not one Congressman has secured a 
guarantee from her that she will cam¬ 
paign. Friends say that all that she told a 
group of Congressmen who came to 
plead with her to campaign was: "There 
are no short cuts. You won’t win an elec¬ 
tion that way." 

Moreover, she has also told her 
friends that the people of India are not 
fools. Even if she campaigns, they will 
not be taken in by promises if they reco¬ 
gnise that she does not have the authori¬ 
ty to ensure that these promises are k^pt. 
And yet, the only way she could get 
that authority was by going the whole 
hog and becoming Congress president 
— something that she does not want to 
do now. 
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I t is not inconceivable that Sonia will 
join politics one day. But she will do it 
when she is ready and in her own time. 
She will not do it because Arjun Singh 
wants to fight Kesri or because Gujral 
won't offend M. Karunanidhi. 

Would it make much difference if 
Sonia joined politics? Opinions arc divi¬ 
ded. There are those who believe that the 
parly could do with a touch of dynastic- 
charisma; others who believe that the 


Italian connection would be a godsend 
to the BJP. 

What nobody disputes is that she 
could swing a few seats for the Congress 
if an election were to be held early next 
year. Firstly, there is no doubt that what¬ 
ever her standing in the country at large, 
she is worshipped by Congress workers 
who would work much harder if they 
knew that she was part of the campaign. 
And secondly, her charisma seems large¬ 


ly intact in south India. 

Her problem is that it may not be 
enough to swing a few seats. How does 
it help the Congress if it gets 30 more 
and it still doesn't get an overall majo¬ 
rity'^ More to the point, how does it help 
Sonia Gandhi? Does one gain anything 
by being a sort-of-leadcr of the second- 
largest party in Parliament? 

These are not questions that are easy 
to answer. Sonia herself has grappled 
with them before and failed to reach a 
conclusion. Last year, she had made up 
her mind to stand from Amethi (Satish 
Sharma was to shift to Rae Bareli and 
Lalit Suri would stand from Sultanpur) 

Sonia Gandhi has 
become less of a leader 
and more of a factor. 
Everybody uses her 
name to advance his or 
her own Interests. But 
the woman herself 
seemstogain nothing 
—except perhaps an 
undeserved reputation 
fbr backroom 
manipulations 


on the grounds that this was the only 
way to rid the party of Narasimha Rao. 

Then, on the day she was supposed to 
file her nomination, she changed her 
mind. Nobody has explained the change, 
of heart. Perhaps her family was concern¬ 
ed for her safety. Perhaps she hadn’t 
overcome her disdain for politics aftm* 
all. 

The point is that far from being a 
Machiavellian figure who pulls the str¬ 
ings from behind-the-«cenes, SoniaGan- 
dhi has become less of a leader and mote 
of a factor. Everybody uses her name to 
advance his or her own interests and spe¬ 
culation revolves around her supposed 
inclinations. 

But the woman herself seems to gain 
nothing—except perhaps an undeserv¬ 
ed reputation for backroom manipula¬ 
tions. This crisis has demonstrated that 
Sonia is much less the determiner of the 
Congi^s' destiny than a prisoner of its 
ambitions. • 
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LEFS BE 

Is this fear of change ? Amid all the trauma and turmoil, most political 

parties favour status quo in Delhi 


t was unexpected. Or, as I.K. Guj 
ral told an equally bewildered 
Ram Vilas Paswan, '"Achanak hi 
ho f(aya, jif They weren’t the 
only ones who were taken aback 
when the Lok Sabha speaker adjourned 
the house sine die (till further notice) last 
week. 

Confused BJP members rushed to the 
literate face of the party. ”What does this 
mean? Do we have to face elections 
now?” They asked Jaswant Singh. One 
couldn’t blame them for the panic. Even 
the Congress leader in the Lok Sabha, 
Sharad Pawar, looked as if he had Just 
been hit by yet another bolt from the blue. 

Such was the turmoil of the last fort 
night that nothing seemed to make sense 
any more. Events had taken on a momen 
turn of their own, and there was little that 
either Sitaram Kesri Or I.K. Gujral could 
do about it. 

Kesri had been reluctant to raise the 
issue of the Jain Commission report in 
the first place. He was quite happy with 
status quo, that is, he was the only Con 
gressman who called the shots with the 
.United From. It was 
only when his rivals in 
the party such as Jitendra 
Prasada and Arjun Singh 
seized on the Jain Com¬ 
mission report as an ideal 
opportunity to embarrass 
Kesri as well as to ingrati¬ 
ate themselves with 10, 

Janpath, that the Con¬ 
gress president got into 
the fray. 

Even so, he was loath 
to immediately withdraw 
support to the Gujral 
government. As lH)th Guj- j 
ral and Kesri delayed 
over their respective letters. Congressm¬ 
en and UF leaders were busy working on 
the post-fall scenario. 

There were various solutions to sa>’c 
the government. But each one was rejec¬ 
ted. Mostly because Kesri and Gujral 





were not keen on upsett¬ 


ing status quo. At the 


same time, Kesri refused 


to pull the plug, even four 


days alter he sent a letter 


to Gujral asking him to 


either drop the DMK 


ministers from the Cabi 


net. Or to face the con 


sequences. Despite his 
urging—an early reply would be appre¬ 
ciated —he did not look penurbed when 
Gujral took his own time in replying. 

"This delay would not have taken 
place when 1 was the communications 
minister," joked Rajesh Pilot, a 


A 


Kesri-baiter. 


ereft of an agenda. Congressmen 


spent their time cracking jokes and 


settling personal scores. Sundry Con 


gressmen decided this would be a good 


opportunity to make their debut before 


television cameras, as they crowded the 


front benches and shouted anti-DMK 


slogans in the House. 

And former MP, Mani Shanker Aiyar 
just couldn’t resist the chance of sniping 
at his arch-rival P. Chidambaram. He 
took to haunting the party oBices — 
both in Parliament and at Akbar Road— 
and explained at great length, how the 
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finance minister was the real villain of 
the piece. 

Since this went against the party line, 
Aiyar was later given a dressing-down 
by Kesri. At that time, the Congress pre- 
.sident was hopeful of a post-withdrawal 
tie-up with Tamil Maanila Congress and 
didn't want Aiyar to jeopardise this. Kes¬ 
ri’s instructions were clear: only the 
DMK was to be targeted. 

Unfortunately, this went against 
Aijun Singh's game-plan. Unlike Kesri, 



Mr ComminiM rapofte uiMaqr 
iNtchMurRs 


he was willing to settle for nothing less 
than a mid-term poll. How else would he 
be able to get b^k his Lok Sabha seat? 
He called a press conference and releas¬ 
ed a pamphlet denouncing not only the 
DMK but even V.P. Singh and Chandra 
Shekhar. (Besides, targetting V.P. 
Singh would win him bonus points with 
10, Janpath.) 

^ And Sharad Pawar surprised everyo- 
tie by appearing at a press briefing sitt- 
wT ing side by side with his arch-rival from 
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was laieir ^^ij iy^idliiwiio mmixt 


^^ifl^lptneial-seciMaiy'.H^ 




Maharashtra, the party spokesperson, 
V.N. Gadgil. As to be expected, the bon¬ 
homie did not last long. Immediately 
after the press conference, Pawar was 
asked to comment on the press release 
issued by the AlCC with Gadgil's signa¬ 
ture at the bottom. "Don't ask me", he 
said. "It’s not mine. Ask him." 

So much for a united front. 




i 



Again that was a joke that had been 
done to death. "The Congress must pres¬ 
ent a united front," said party office bea¬ 
rers as they tried to get reluctant MPs to 
join in the slogan-shouting in 
Parliament. 

In fact, this was the only clear instruc¬ 
tion they got from their party president: 
"Disrupt the house. Don't let any busi- 




ness take place until Gujral replies to the 
letter." 

Which is why Congressman after 
Congressman shot otT a letterto the Spea¬ 
ker, P.A. Sangma, asking him to sus¬ 
pend Question Hour (during the three 
days that Parliament was in session). 
Finally, an exasperated Sangma asked 
A.C. Jose, "I am willing to accede to 
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your request to suspend Question Hour. 
Only you must then tell me what motion 
you’d like me to discuss." 

Since Kesri had also told his partym- 
en that they should not allbw a discus¬ 
sion to take place on the Jain Commis¬ 
sion report, poor Jose did not know what 
to answer. 


Such was the tunnofl last fortnight that nothing 
seemed to make sense any more. Events had taken on a 
momentum of their own, and there was little that either 
Sitaram Kesri or I.K. Gujral couM do about it 


T hings weren’t very different with the 
UR 

An anguished V.P. wSingh held a two- 
hour press conference where he rebutted 
each and every charge made by the Jain 
Commission report. (In an attempt to be 
funny, he called it a ‘leaky report’.) He 
refused to comment on the ongoing 
crisis. 

Maybe, because like the Congress, 
the UFhad no clear-cut stand. 

There were two divergent points of 
view, and the CPI(M) took turns in sid¬ 
ing with both. The Mulayam Singh 
Yadav option was to give in to the Con¬ 
gress and avoid mid-term poll at what¬ 
ever cost. G.K. Moopanar of the Tamil 
Maanila Congress seemed to agree. The 
hardliners in turn favoured dissolution 
of the House. The Janata Dal, the Telugu 
Desam Party, the CPI and the DMK 
were keen not to give in to Congress 
blackmail. 

The Bharatiya Janata Party just sat 
back and enjoyed the fun. Pramod Maha- 
jan took out his cellular phone and walk¬ 
ed around Parliament with the air of one 
who’s just about to break the Congress. 

In the absence of any concrete action 
from Sitaram Kesri, there were rumours 
of a possible Congress split. Short of 
Kesri, it seemed as if every Congress¬ 
man was planning to cross over. Even 
when the party vice-president, Jiiendra 
Prasada, tried to scotch the rumours, he 
was told, "but your name heads the list 
of those talking to the BJP". 

What made matters worse was there 
was no word from Sonia Gandhi. 
Instead, Congressmen made enquiries 
in their constituencies and discovered 
that she would not make so much of adif- 
ferenep, even if she campaigned. 

And when Gujral did finally reply, 
Kesri did not rush off to Rashtrapati Bha- 
van. He merely summoned all the Con¬ 
gress Working Committee members, 
handed them a copy of the letter asking 
for ’discussion’ and asked them to think 
it over. Even when Aijun Singh asked 
Pranab Mukheijee and Ahmed Patel 
why Kesri did not withdraw support to 
the UF when it was clearly not going to 


drop the DMK ministers, Kesri said 
nothing. 

He was weighing his options. Did it 
make sense to withdraw support in a 
sycophantic gesture to 10, Janpath? 
Clearly, no Congress MP wanted to face 
mid-term polls. 

Another unforeseen complication 
was that the Congress was accused of 
whipping up anti-Tamil sentiments, M. 



What made matters worse 
was:there was no word from 
Sonia Gandhi. Instead, 
Congressmen found out that 
she would not make much 
difference even if she 


Karunanidhi turned the Congress’ 
demand that it leave the UF government 
because it was indicted in their leader's 
assassination into an assault on the enti¬ 
re Tamil people. "The ministers in the 
UF government today were not part of 
the government then. They have not 
been named in the Jain Commission 
report. But the Congress wants us to. 
leave the United Front, as if we were par- 


WUHbkyXHo mv bm ODtotrnbirlOOT 
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Hour of doubts 


Will it, or won 7 it? Does the Congress know its mind? 


I t, arguably, was one of the most 
crucial meetings of the CPP 
(Congress Parliamentary Party). It had 
been three days since Sitaram Kesri sent 
his missive to Prime Minister I.K. 
Gujral, and the party was waiting for 
Gujral to reply. Also, the Congress had 
to hammer out a comprehensive 
game-plan to handle the Jain 
Commission issue in the ongoing 
Winter session. Which is why Kesri 
asked CPP secretary Mrityunjaya 
Nayak to call a meeting early on Sunday 
morning (22 November). 

When the Congress president arrived 
at the Parliamentary office he 
discovered that he was the only one 
there. It was 10.30 am. Nayak, it 
seemed, YaAforgottento inform the 
others. 

While the panic-stricken secretary 
was at wwk, Ke.sri felt if he had to wait, 
he might as well take it easy. And went 
off for a catnap in the next room. 

The meeting began an 
hour-and-a-half later. But there was no 
sign of Kesri or the other CPP secretary, 
H. Hanumanthappa. Never to miss an 
opportunity, Nayak thought if he had to 
leave some people out, he might begin 
with his arch rival. 

Nobody missed Kesri at first. But 45 
minutes later, when Rajesh Pilot started 
quizzing Jitendra Prasada and Pranab 
Mukheijee about the party’s stand in 
Parliaifient, Prasada took a furtive look 
around to realise that his president was 
missing. 

"Hamko disha deejiye (give us 
direction)," said Pilot, looking straight 
at Prasada. "Vo hain, unsepoochiey" 
sneered Prasada, gesturing towards the 
adjoining room. "Bulaliye, adhyakshji 
ko" (call the president) Mukheijee 
ordered Nayak, who scurried to do his 
bidding. 

Those a.ssembled waited. All they 
could hear from the other room were 
respectful whispers which grew louder 
and less respectful; Adhyakshji, 
AdhyakshJi...AdhyakshJi\ 

Five minutes later, Nayak returned 
with a helpless look on his face. "1 can’t 
wake him," he grumbled. 

Mukheijee took charge again and 


dispatched two peons to wake up Kesri. 
Finally, a bleary-eyed Kesri took his 
place as Pilot repeated his plea about 
'disha deejiye' and waited for an 
answer. There was none. Mukheijee 
tried to nil in the silence saying, "It is in 
accordance with the working committee 
resolution." He didn’t care to elaborate. 

Still Kesri said nothing. Nayak tried 
to make amends by adding helpfully, 
"We are firm." A vexed Pilot asked, 
"Okay, you are firm, but the House has 
to go on. Could you please explain to the 
rest of us what the strategy is? The CWC 
took a decision without consulting us." 



lahs. This is not a criticism of the DMK, 
it is criticism of the Tamil people," said a 
DMK leader. 

This sent shivers down the backs of 
Congressmen, especially those from 
southern states, as they suddenly saw 
visions of their carefully-built base 
crumbling under the assault of those 
they could call ‘chauvinists.’ Vijaya 
Bha.skara Reddy was one of the rirst to 
realise that antagonising the Tamils 
might affect his vote bank in Andhra as 
well. So, he softened his position. Even 
Kesri released a statement where he not¬ 
ed with regret the unfortunate phrasing 
of a sentence in the repo rt whi ch suggest¬ 
ed ‘deep-nexus of the LTTE operatives 
with Tamils of Tamil Nadu’. 

Gujral had given him a way out in the 
letter — by asking his help in keeping 
the BJP at bay; by telling him to wait for 






Clearly, Pilot was enjoying himself. 
After all, this was a (TWC he had been 
cheated out of. 

Finally, Kesri stirred into life. 
"Compromise kama nahin hai (there 
will be no compromise)." And asked 
belligerently, "Kam keh raha hai ki 
ham vapas jana chahte hain ? (Who says 
we will back out)?" 

Since this was not exactly what Pilot 
had asked, he just gave up and sat down. 
The meeting ended soon, and a gleeful 
Nayak briefed the press saying the 
Congress had decided that there would 
be no compromise. 

We all know how ‘firm’ that decision 
was. Maybe, it should have been better 
to let sleeping presidents lie. 


Tht ConpMuthiiMMk: to flilM 

ornoltoilfiii 


the Jain Commission’s final report; by 
pointing out that a special court in 
Madras was already looking into the 
assassination; by expressing grief over 
Rajiv Gandhi’s death and inviting the 
Congress for a discussion. The UF 
would not compromise on the issue of 
dropping the DMK ministers, but at the 
same time it would help Kesri save face 
—Aijun Singh notwithstanding. 

Suddenly, the old man was not in a 
huny any more. • 
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Fast forward 

N, Chandrababu Naidu is busy preparing for the polls 


T he political crisis in Delhi might 
have taken most by surprise, but 
not the United Front (UF) conve¬ 
nor and Telugu Desam Party (TDP) 
chief, N. Chandrababu Naidu. Last 
month, at a TDP training camp in Cham- 
papet, the Andhra Pradesh chief mini¬ 
ster had said: "1 have cautioned all party 
personnel to be prepared for polls as this 
coalition experiment in *DNelhi is on 
shaky ground." 

And so, while the poli¬ 
tical impasse drags on in 
Delhi, the state admi¬ 
nistration and the TDP 
machinery in Andhra 
Pradesh are busy prepar¬ 
ing the ground for mid¬ 
term polls. 

Chandrababu Naidu is 
also considering snap 
polls for the state Assem¬ 
bly, alongwith the Lok 
Sabha elections, in order 
to catch the Opposition 
off-guard. "If the polls 
are held for both Parlia¬ 
ment and Assembly, the 
Congress may not remain 
united," observes a senior 
TDP politburo member. 

Besides, Naidu is in a 
hurry to get a vote of con- 
Tidence from the people 
so that he can be assured 
of a five-year stint and 
focus on the economic- 
reforms programme in 
the state. 

Naidu is in the middle 
of an economic overhaul 
in Andhra Pradesh. And 
he cannot allow anything N« 

— not even the collapse Og 

of the UF government at 
the Centre — to upset his Pi 

grand plans. Naidu has — 
worked out an elaborate programme 
with the World Bank to achieve his 
goals. The World Bank is not only lend¬ 
ing him funds but also providing specia¬ 
lised consultants to guide him through 
the reform process. "His job is to see that 
he remains in power during this period," 


says a senior official in the finance 
ministry. 

An overview of Vision-2020, drawn 
up by Naidu and approved by the World 
Bank, reveals that the Andhra govern¬ 
ment- will promote investment to the 
tunc of Rs 1,72,029 crore in the next 20 
years and achieve an estimated average 
growth of 20 per cent in the SDP. 

Little wonder then that Chandrababu 



ing to hard-sell Naidu* s dynamic image 
to investors across South-East and Ea.st 
Asia. Naidu recently visited Malaysia 
and Singapore in this connection. "He 
would perhaps not want anything to stop 
his visits to China and United States 
scheduled for next month," says a senior 
executive of the CII. 

The high-flying CM has done quite a 
bit of groundwork as well. 

Through its Janmabhoo- 
mi programme (which, 
incidentally, has been hai¬ 
led by President K.R. 
Narayanan as an exten¬ 
sion of the Gandhian 
experiment in ^Jf- 
reliance), the TDP has 
installed ten motivators 
in each village to reach 
out to the people. Simi¬ 
larly, the Chief Mini¬ 
ster’s Employment Yoja- 
na (CMEY), has groom¬ 
ed partymen at the grass¬ 
roots level to shoulder the 
responsibility of consoli¬ 
dating the TDP’s posi¬ 
tion. Naidu has also ear¬ 
marked Rs 2 crore for 
developmental work in 
each of the 42 Lok Sabha 
constituencies. "The 
allotments for the last 
two years are now being 
released in full force," 
says K. Satyanarayana, a 

TDPMP. 


N. Chandrababu Naidu has told his 
partymen to got ready for mid-tenn 
parliamentanr and Assembly polls 


Naidu is paying more and more atten¬ 
tion to the state’s economics rather than 
the Centre’s politics. On this front, he is 
being guided by the Confederation of 
Indian Industry (CII), which has struck: 
up a healthy partnership with the rela¬ 
tively young Andhra CM. The CII is try¬ 


Hyderabad is keeping 
a close watch on Naidu’s 
moves in Delhi. There is 
liS talk of the Andhra CM 

^ being a serious contender 

for the PM’s chair, if the 
IIS Congress .seeks a change 

in the Ul leadership. 

While the political scenario at the Cen¬ 
tre presents a picture of confusion, 
Chandrababu Naidu seems certain of 
one thing: he will not loosen his grip on 
Andhra Pradesh. • 
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THE JAIN REPORT 



If the DMK can sell its 
'much-wronged-martyr ’ 
image, the TMC may 
lose its electoral bus 
the next time round 


J ustice M.C. Jain has raised a 
storm in Tamil politics which 
might leave the DMK and the 
TMC estranged. When Con¬ 
gress backroom boys set about 
isolating the DMK from the UF, particu- 
lariy the TMC. over the Jain report, they 
didn’t realise that the consequent chain 
of events might boomerang on them. 
The DMK was certainly hurt by the way 
the TMC, its electoral ally, was snuggl¬ 
ing up to the Congress with G.K. Moopa- 
nar noncommittal on the Jain report. 

The TMC is aware that no matter whe¬ 
ther the Gujral government survives or 
not, the LTTE issue and its implications 
are too sensitive to allow it continued 
berth in the Front. DMK cadres have 
already begun burning effigies of Justi¬ 
ce Jain and Sitaram Kesri. According to 
a TMC MP. "The DMK. on an effigy- 
. burning spree, is already singling out the 
Congress to vent its fury. It. will be diffi¬ 
cult now for the TMC to defend the 
DMK on the sensitive LTTE issue.” 

Indeed, die DMK has begun harping 
on Tamil pride. According to a member 
of Karunanidhi’s Cabinet, "The alliance 
with TMC has become irrelevant; now 
it’s a question of Tamil pride, and we 
will take this message to ^ people and 
ask them to choose." 

In 1991, the Congress and the AlAD- 
MK derived tremendous electoral milea¬ 
ge from Rajiv Gandhi's assassination, 
sweeping all 39 seats from the state. The 
DMK paid the political price for its 
LTTE links, and was touted. By 19%. 
the unholy alliance between Narasimha 
Rao and the corrupt Jay alalitha had beco¬ 
me a major issue. And the TMC, borrt 
out of the turmoil, reversed the 1991 ver¬ 
dict in its favour, along with its ally, the 
I DMK. 

I But ifpolls are held in 1998, the DMK 
will cash in on Tamil pride and is likely 


In the changed 
chtumstances, pels are not 
an umiielconie prospect for 
theDMK.KaninanHniiniay 
venrwel hope to gain from 
reyhrod Tamil sentiments 


to gain over the TMC. DMK-bashing, 
for an assassination six years ago, will 
possibly be seen as deliberate insult to a 
Dravidian patty. 

Karunanidhi, who no longer needs 
Moopanar and his TMC, feels that the 
latter are no different from the Congress. 
Kesri and Moopanar have pushed the 
issue to astate where Tamil pride—and 
not national pride—has tal^ political 
centre-stage in Tamil Nadu. K^nani- 


dhi, for instance, recently told a group of 
DMK MPs that he is keen to go back to 
the people. He set the tone of his cam- 
pai^ saying that the Jain Commission 
indicts not the DMK but the entire Tamil 
population. 

'Nationalist sentiments’ are gaining 
ground in Tamil Nadu driving the DMK 
back to its nationalist fringe groups. 
And the LTTE itself could well be on its 
way to becoming a vastly mote popular 
icon. Already the Pattali Makkal Katchi 
(PMK) of Dr S. Ramdoss. a j^LTTE 
outfit, has said it will bum copies of the 
Jain report demanding an apology frcmi 
Justice M.C. Jain for his "defamatory 
remarks". The PMK is strong in north 
Tamil Nadu and may seek an alliance 
with the DMK. Last year, it organised 
massive rallies in support of the LTTE. 

I n the changed circumstances, polls are 
not an unwelcome |»t>spect for the 
DMK. Karunanidhi may very well hope 
to gain from revived Tamil sentiments. 
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Since it is his DMK that has been tar* 
gated, it will be difficult for rivals like 
the AIADMK or the MDMK to cash in 
on the surging tide of pan-Tamil senti¬ 
ments. While the TMC is neither here 
nor there and is in a bind over its loyal¬ 
ties, the DMK can afford to be 
aggressive. 

But Karunanidhi is shrewd and seaso¬ 
ned enough not to make an immediate 
show his *true' Tamil colours and thus 
give the Congress and Jayalalitha a 
handle to nail him on his LTTE links. 
Naturally, he is thinking of joining 
hands with the BJP, and his recent stri¬ 
dency may well be a prelude to an emerg¬ 
ing alignment with the predominantly 
north-Indian BJP. I’he BJP, too, is res¬ 
ponding — inching closer to the DMK 
with a pronounced pro-Tamil stance and 
strong condemnations of “the derogato¬ 
ry remarks against Tamils and Sikhs" in 
the Jain Commission report. 

Meanwhile, G.K. Moopanar, in Delhi 
during the present political imbroglio, 

tU|lpAV30MQ»wwbiF e&DflWiiblf1Ml7 



Moopanar issued a statement 
re-affirnimg the TMC’s dose 
ties with the DMK. But no 
matter how keen he is to keep 
the alliance alive, if N have to 
beonKamnanidM’sterais 


had reasons to be perturbed by the feed¬ 
backs he got from Madras. Tamil dailies 
were carrying reports of possible splits 
in the l^C with P. Chidambaram 
among those indicted by Justice Jain and 
thus, no longer in Sonia Gandhi's good 
books. Already some TMC MLAs and 
MPs are tired of Moopanar’s 'subser¬ 
vience' to the Gandhi family and his 
hard-line stance on DMK-related issues. 
The question facing 1MC partymen is: 


where will they go if they have to ditch 
Karunanidhi and run to Jayalalitha for 
the next elections. 

In private, Moopanar has always spok¬ 
en of his 'pathological hatred' for 
Jayalalitha. Significantly, during the rec¬ 
ent political turmoil, Kesri had reported¬ 
ly sent Madhavrao Scindia on a secret 
mission to meet Jayalalitha at her Poes 
Garden residence. Jayalalitha, too, is 
said to have told him that she was keen 
on revived ties with the Congress, provi¬ 
ded Sonia Gandhi became active. Sonia, 
on her part, is likely to meet the former 
Tamil Nadu CM while on an official 
visit to Madras. By the time <his comes 
out in print, Sonia may have already met 
Jayalalitha. Even without that, things 
have been going badly enough for Moo- 
panai and the TMC. 

So Moopanar has had to issue a state¬ 
ment from Delhi re-affirming the 
TMC’s close lies with the DMK. The 
DMK-TMC combine, he said, would 
hold in case of snap polls. He stressed 
that he had been instrumental in shaping 
the UF decision to tiim down the Con¬ 
gress demand for the DMK ministers' 
removal from the Cabinet. 

But the damage seems to have been 
done. Plainly put, the DMK does not 
believe a single word of what Moopanar 
says. Now, even if Moopanar is keen to- 
keep the alliance alive, it’ll have to be on 
Karunanidhi's terms. As for Jayalalitha, 
she is closely watching the day-to-day 
developments. She has high stakes in all 
this, with her political career depending 
a great deal on any change in the TMC- 
DMK equation. 

Reacting to Congress criticism, the 
DMK, meanwhile, has launched an 
offensive through its party organ 
MurasoU, protesting its innocence. It 
found support when Tamil magazines, 
under an umbrella called 'Thinkers For¬ 
um' circulated a special edition titled 
Jain Report — Buried Facts. It tries to 
prove that all political parties in Tamil 
Nadu, including the Congress, have 
encouraged the LTTE at one time or 
other. And all Tamil dailies have begun 
to carry editorials sympathetic to the 
DMK. 

So, if nothing else, while the after- 
math of the Jain Commission report 
shows the TMC as a party, ambivalent 
and unsure of itself, the DMK, by con¬ 
trast, emerges as a party with a lot to 
answer but also with the potential image 
of a ‘much-wronged’ martyr crying for 
justice. • 
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The best man 

Narasimha Rcto tops the list of six PMs in the last eight years 


India has been rul¬ 
ed by six Prime 
Ministers — from 
V.P. Singh to I.K. 
Gujral — in the 
last eight years. 
It’s high time that 
their performances 
be analysed (Atal 
Behari Vajpayee’s 
stint in office, of course, was too brief to 
be taken into account). 

Topping the list is P.V.’ 

Narasimha Rao. Despite 
all the criticism, the fact 
remains that he made a 
significant contribution 
as Prime Minister. In 
fact, he is the one who 
changed the economic 
environment of the 
country. Today, if econo¬ 
my tops the nation’s agen¬ 
da, it’s all thanks to Rao. 

Unfortunately, our 
political parties, led by 
the Congress itself, and 
the media today portray 
Narasimha Rao as the 
most hated politician in 
the country. This is 
unjust and unfair. Rao 
may be criticised for the 
way he ran the affairs of 
his party, he cannot be 
defended on issues like 
the Babri Masjid demoli¬ 
tion and the urea scam, 
but how can we ignore 
his achievements? 

Nobody can deny the success of the 
Rao regime on the financial front. The 
Indian economy wore a healthy look 
with the countiy’s foreign exchange 
reserve going up to US$ 21 billion. The 
flow of foreign investment into India 
was most encouraging and the rupee 
was quite stable against the dollar. Seve¬ 
ral economic reforms were also 
introduced. 

While many of Rao’s political deci¬ 
sions proved to be wrong and caused con¬ 
siderable harm to the country and the 
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Congress, several of his administrative 
moves benefited the nation immensely. 
Rao started the practice of retaining 
Governors till they completed their full 
terms, irrespective of their political 
loyalties. He brought peace to Punjab 
and prepared the ground for election in 
Jammu and Kashmir. Regarding J&K, 
credit must also go to the then home 
secretary K. Padmanabhaiah. The north¬ 
east also remained more or less peaceful 


and the healing process gathered some 
momentum. Rao performed creditably 
on the foreign-policy front as well. He 
kept India’s flag flying high and added a 
feather to his cap in Geneva. Indo-US 
relations also improved rapidly during 
his time. 

Rao gave maximum autonomy to 
institutions like the judiciary, the Elec¬ 
tion Commission and the Central 
Bureau of Investigation (CBl). But'his 
motives were questioned and he was 
severely criticis^ for landing some of 


his loyalists in trouble so that he could 
implicate Opposition leaders. 

I would also like to mention where he 
failed. Narasimha Rao thought that he 
was the wisest piilitician around and so, 
took everybody for granted. He did not 
pay any attention to organisational mat¬ 
ters and at the end of his tenure he was 
surrounded by a coterie of people who 
had no political base. Rao also foiled to 
control his family members. The demoli¬ 
tion of the Babri Masjid 
destroyed his secular cre¬ 
dentials and the urea 
scam tainted his image. 
As far as the JMM bribe¬ 
ry case is concerned, 1 
think any Prime Minister 
would have done what 
Rao did to save his 
government. It is morally 
wrong, but practically 
comeci. 

H.D. Deve Gowda is 
widely criticised for 
being an inefficient 
Prime Minister. But most 
multinationals and big 
industrial houses were 
quite satisfied with his 
performance. Gowda 
never delayed decisions 
and was very quick in 
clearing files. According 
to a senior diplomat in the 
US embassy, India would 
have got plenty of US 
invesonent if Gowda 
would have continued as 
PM for another six 
months. He also did a lot 
to bring secular forces together. 

Gowda’s problem was that he never 
trusted anyone. He also made the mista¬ 
ke of banking on Narasimha Rao, and 
not realising the importance of Sitaram 
Kesri. 

I.K. Gujral is best at foreign affairs 
and the politics of reconciliation and 
friendship. His efforts to improvemla- 
tions with Pddstan must be 
appreciated. • 

HWaXVaONwWHbiP BDiwiteirlQiT 




Despite ell the crRicIsei, NarBsimhs Dee’s 
centrlbutien as Prime Minister cannot be 
belittled. Today, if economy tops the nation’s 
agenda, it’s all thanks to Rao 













Sowing discontent 

ICRISAT shows the door to its Indian staff in its silver jubilee year 


A S the International Crops Resear¬ 
ch Institute for the Semi-Arid 
Tropics (ICRISAT) in Palanche- 
ru, Andhra Pradesh, gels ready to celebr¬ 
ate its silver jubilee, its over 40() Indian 
employees find no occasion to celebrate, 
as they are being offered a golden 
handshake. 

Although the management claims 
that retrenchment is not on the cards but 
only voluntary retirement, the organisa¬ 
tion — which had had a year-long tussle 
with its Indian staff—has not only redu- 


strength from 445 to 200 was mooted by 
J.G. Ryan, the former director-general. 
However, the Consultative Group on 
International Agricultural Research 
(CGI AR), the funding authority of ICRI¬ 
SAT, put this as well as other measures 
proposed by Ryan on hold. The number 
of global projects were reduced from 22 
to 12 following a fund shortfall of nearly 
6 million dollars. 

Both in l9%-97 and 1997-98, ICRI¬ 
SAT faced an expenditure of over 31 mil- 
lion dollars against an allocation 


of 25 million dollars. ITic CGIAR aban¬ 
doned the 108 sub-projects, 29 produc¬ 
tion systems and 1,200 other activities 
designed for the period. However, the 
World Bank also gave grants to ICRI¬ 
SAT for specific projects in Asia and 
Africa. 

The Indian employees sensed the 
move of the management as early as 
February 1996 and went on the offen¬ 
sive. They staged a two-day sit-in at the 
complex demanding facilities on a pur 
with the foreign members of the staff. 


ced its operations but also 
its size in the country. 
"This is mostly on 
account of the proposals 
of the donors that we 
have to take up projects 
elsewhere as we have 
already completed the 
cereals and pearl millets 
R&D work in India," 
says an official 
spokesman. 

The institute, with a 
sprawling complex about 
36 km from Hyderabad, 
has been instrumental ir 
distributing new varieties 
of seeds in 130 countries. 
"A .sample study showed 
that 20 out of the 365 
varieties released generat¬ 
ed new income of232 mil¬ 
lion dollars — over ten 



times the annual budget of ICRISAT. It 
has also helped 3,000 scientists and tech¬ 
nicians from over 90 countries to promo¬ 
te national research programme,” says 
Shawki M. Barghoiiti, the new 
director-general. 

ICRISAToperaies in tour continents 

— Asia, Africa, Au.stralia and America 

— and is administered from seven 
bases. It has research partnership with 
NGOs. Its impressive gene bank at 
Patancheru was .set up through 200 col¬ 
lection missions covering 130 countries 
over nearly two decades. Improved 
varieties of chicken pea, pearl millets, 
sorghum, groundnut and other hybnds 
are its contributions to the semi-arid and 
drought-prone areas. 

The idea of reducing the Indian staff 


ICRISAT’s impressive gene 
bank at Patancheru was set 
up through ZOOcollection 
mis^ons covering 130 
countries over nearly two 
decades. It has contributed 
improved varieties of crops 


to the semi-arid and 



While the pay packages of the latter 
accounted for 58 per cent of the institu¬ 
tion’s budget, that of the former was har¬ 
dly 14 per cent. The ‘international staff 
members were even paid a ‘difficulty 
allowance’ for suffering the traffic jams 
in the city from where they came to the 
institute. 

ICRISAT management claims that it 
is an autonomous body outside the pur¬ 
view of the Indian laws, e njoying speci¬ 
al status with the United Nations. 
However, staff association representa¬ 
tives point out that though it has been 
granted freedom to import goods and 
human resources, there is no concession 
on labour laws. • 

a.S. Rm0mkri9hiui/Pmtm»ehmnt 
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I t's now Bihar’s turn for shocking 
revelations after the stunning 
reports from Assam. If the Assam 
government's investigations 
reveal that the outlawed United 
Liberation Front of Assam (ULFA) had 
all these years been funded by the tea 
industry, businessmen and government 
departments with tacit political indulge 
ence to sustain their secessionist war, 
intelligence sources say that two banned 
Naxalite outfits arc being similarly prop¬ 
ped up in the killing fields of Bihar. 

The Maoist Communist Centre 
(MCC) and Party Unity — Naxalite 
groups that have struck terror in south¬ 
central Bihar comprising the districts of 
Palarnu, Ha/aribagh, Ciaya and Jehana- 
bad — are said to be collecting huge 
sums of money from Uxal businessmen, 
contractors, government officials and 
industrial units. Reports say that their 
annual booty could be around Rs 30 
crore. 

The two outfits, known for their lethal 
fire[K>wer and grisly brutality, are said to 
be running a parallel government in 
their areas of influence where the police 
fear to tread even in broad daylight. The 
MCC, in particular, has earned consider¬ 
able notoriety for its trigger-happy 
squads and its tendency to deal out sum¬ 
mary justice in its "people's courts". 
And its sentences have often meant exe¬ 



Easy money 

A contractor-bureaucrat-extremist nexus 
helps outlawed Naxalites raise crores in 
south-central Bihar 


cution or the chopping of limbs of its 
captives. 

The MCC and the PU have also moun¬ 
ted savage attacks on their adversaries 
and haven't balked at slaughtering wom¬ 
en and children in the name of the revolu¬ 
tion. One of the MCC's most horrific car¬ 
nages was the Dalalchak-Baghoura mas¬ 
sacre of 29 May 1987 in which 54 Raj¬ 
puts, including 26 children and ten wom¬ 
en were butchered. And more recently, 
the MCC mounted a surprise attack, 
with a battery of rapid-fire guns, on 
CPI(ML)-Liberation supporters assem¬ 
bled at Amkudar village of Chatra dis¬ 


trict. killing eight of the party's activists. 

The PU and the MCC have often wor¬ 
ked in tandem, but arc also engaged in a 
battle for supremacy that has resulted in 
murderous attacks by both sides. What 
the two units are believed to have in com¬ 
mon, however, is their ability to raise 
money by imposing what they call 
‘levies* on rich people. 

T he state police is specially worried 
about the increasing sophistication 
of the MCC-PU arsenal. Their guns out¬ 
class those used by the policemen, and 
the admini.stration is still not clear about 


how they are procured. What they seem 
certain of, however, is that the two orga¬ 
nisations have money enough to buy 
them. 

As a result, intelligence agencies 
have launched a special drive to trace the 
bank accounts of the MCC and PU 
leaders, and two groups of sleuths are 
already at work, say police sources. One 
team is looking into bank accounts in 
Chatra, Palarnu, Garhwa and Hazari- 
bugh, while the other is investigating in 
Gaya, Jehanabad and Aurangabad dis¬ 
tricts. The probe is expected to be com¬ 
pleted by 4 December. 

Sources say that the move was moot¬ 
ed at a zonal level meeting of senior poli¬ 
ce oflicials held in Bhubaneswar last 
month. The meeting has stressed the 
need to cut off the supply of money to 
the extremist groups. Interestingly, this 
has also been the strategy of the govern¬ 
ment in Assam in its drive against the 
ULFA. 

In fact, if intelligence reports arc 
anything to p by, the MCC and PU 
seem to be building up a weapon stockpi¬ 
le similar to those of the north-eastern 
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In order to find 
outthe 
NaxalHes’ 
source of funds, 
the police has 
stressed the 
need to 
scrutinise the 
itdeofNGOsand 
Christian Action 
Groups (CAGs) in 
south Khar and 
their 

relationship with 
them 
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A people’s court orgmised by the 
MCC: cpilcfc and brutal 

insurgents and the People’s \\ ar Group 
(PWG) in Andhra Pradesh. Intelligence 
sources say that the two outfits are procu¬ 
ring sophisticated weapons such as AK- 
47s. AK-56s, rocket launchers, gre¬ 
nades and land mines. 

The MCC leaders have told Sunday 
that they regard the PWG as a fraternal 
organisation and support their struggle 
in Andhra Pradesh. The PU, for its part, 
maintains operational relations with the 
PWG, ULFA and the NSCN(M) (Natio¬ 
nal Socialist Council of Nagaland- 
Muivah faction), which include arms- 
shopping and training. MCC leaders, 
however, have denied arms procure¬ 
ment and links with north-eastern rebel 
groups. 

Significantly, the police believe that a 
fairly large portion of the funds collect¬ 
ed by the two Maoist outfits is diverted 
to other states, especially to Calcutta. 
Why this be so remains unexplained, but 
off and on there have been reports about 
city being used as a quiet staging-post 
for arms-trafficking. 




An MCC activlit: guns galors 

W ho pays the extremists? The Bhu¬ 
baneswar meet had stressed the 
need to scrutinise the role of NGOs and 
Christian Action Groups (CAGs) in 
south Bihar and their relationship with 
the Maoists. 

The police has its own reasons to 
believe that NGOs and CAGs may be 
helping the extremists. Last year, they 


point out, the deputy commissioner ot 
Palamu had halted a World Bank-aided 
project for the drought-prone areas of 
Palamu and Garhwa lx*causc he felt that 
funds were being diverted to the extrem¬ 
ists,by NGOs working on the project. 
But no conclusive evidence of their 
links with extremists has yet come to 
light. 

The police, however, confimi an 
cxtremisl-contractor-polilician nexus. 
They say that the relationship between 
the banned MCC and the ruling party in 
Bihar is an "open secret". 

The Intelligence Bureau (IB) has 
observed that the extremist organisa¬ 
tions exploit lower-level officials and 
contracK'rs invioved with development 
agencies like the District Rural Develop- 
menl Authority (DRDA), forest, mini¬ 
ng. irrigation, health, education and sup¬ 
ply departments. 

An intelligence report slates that 
govemmeni officials in development 
and revenue wings allow contractors to 
freely misuse permits and agreements so 
that huge unaccounted profits are made. 
These surpluses are then siphoned off 
with the help of government agents to 
fill the coffers of the extremists. "The 
situation has become such that govern¬ 
ment agents, extremists and the working 
class are happy," notes the report. In the 
pnxress, the slate incurs a heavy loss, 
while the extremists collect crores to sus¬ 
tain their cadres and movement, the i 
report observes. 

And all this is not mere pmpaganda to 
malign the ‘revolutionaries’. MCC 
leaders have been quite forthright about 
how they go about their business. "Wc | 
impose levy on contractors, particularly 
those who are building roads," one of 
their leaders told Sunday. The MCC's 
rationale for specially fleecing road- 
builders is that their work helps the poli¬ 
ce into the interiors. Strangely, they 
don’t stop the building of roads per sc. 
As for the PU, it has decided that no con¬ 
tractor can file a lender in Palamu with¬ 
out its permission. The MCC finds this 
"arrogance" hard to swallow. 

The MCC claims that it stands for real 
development and is using the funds for 
the gcK)d of the people. ‘Wc organised 
shramdacm or people’s voluntary parti¬ 
cipation in Morhar canal construction in 
Gaya," said the leader. And added; 
"Levy is the source of our sustenance 
and revolution needs money too." 

That, at least, is being honest. • 

Itoy/Culeifltu 
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White lies 


From 

consensual 
sex to paternity suit. This 
was bad in itself. Then 
named ‘father by default' 
for not being able 
to appear at a court 
hearing; Imran Khan, 
playboy Pathan and 
cricket ace, must have 
been wondering what he 
might have said which 
could have been construed 
as an admission of 
parenthood. The Daily 
Mail went even farther. It 
quoted Sita White as 
saying that if Imran 
wanted to participate in 
her daughter Tyrian’s 
future, the "door was 
always open". 

White herself closed it 
when she said that she had 
been "egged on by 
Pakistan premier Nawa7. 
Sharif s henchmen to 
institute a ca,se against the 
former cricketer in the 
US". That would have 
been disastrous for 






Imran's political 
ambitions. The LA 
heiress even said in an 
interview to a Pakistani 
paperthatinher 


Imran ami (iiiMt) Sita 
WMtawKli Tyrian’s 
photograpli: man, womnn 
andehlldT 

saying, "Perhaps they 
were angry becau,se I had 
called oi^'the suit." 

Why she did call it off 
we don’t know. Maybe, 
she got wise: a ‘last night 
of love’ may be high 
discussions with Imran romance, but when it 
over the pa.st few days, the comes to bringing up your 
issue of paternity hadn’t daughter, ‘immaculate 

come up at all and blamed parenthood’ is infinitely 
the British tabloids better. 


OPACEWARD HO! 

'•v'vs; r’i "1'' makes you. 

,;i> At least, that’s what Kalpana Chawla 
thinks. She was in Cla.ss XI when the Viking mission 
reached Mars and she had to write a science essay at 
school. Kalpana chose the Red Planet as her topic, and j 
since then dreamt of setting foot there. • * 

So when NASA invited applications, she competed 
Chawte wlllilimrliualimid: with 2,9(K) men and women 
_to train as an astronaut. ' 

She wasn’t 

day-dreaming. It was a 
precision lift-off on 20 
November and Kalpana 
was up there on board 
shuttle STS-87—the first 
Indian-bom woman in 
space. I 



Different 

STROKES 


What is 
common to 
Calcutta, Kingfisher and 
Coke? Sourav Ganguly, 
surely. On 16 November, 
the batting sensation 
signed up with the makers 
of the ‘real thing’ to 
endorse Coca-Cola. 
Though Sourav ’ s agent 
WorldTel won’t disclose 
the amount, grapevine has 
it that it’s less than 
Sachin's but more than 
what Rahul is getting 


from Pepsi. That would 
put the amount close to a 
crore! 
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Compiled by ANANDA KAMAl 


Anewview 


If you cut 
out all the 
crap about secessionism 
and military solutions to 
insurgency, there's one 
simple truth at the bottom 
of it; the common people 
don’t want it—"because 



§ 


the real victims are those 
who are innocent". Not a 
terribly original 
statement, but what 
makes it different from 


The Coca-Cola bosses 
have suddenly realised 
that their home-grown 




the usual smart-alecky 
comments is that the 
7()-something Bhupen 
Hazarika is living his 
idealism. The 
singer-composer is now 
concentrated on his new 
project—a 13-epi.sode 
dcKumentary for 
Doordar.shan called Misty 
Land Of Seven Sisters. 

Maybe it has 
something to do with his 
youth. Young Hazarika 
was himself a 
revolutionary. But at an 
age when most people 
who were rebels in their 
youth have turned 
reactionaries, 

Hazarika will travel 
across the hilly north-east 
terrain with his camera to 
show "that most people in 
the region are against 
secessionism". It’ll be 
cold then in early January. 
But too much bloodshed 
and violence have already 
left deep scars. And 
Hazarika is impatient of 
the time wasted. "Film is a 
powerful medium," he 
says. "And I want to use it 
to its fullest extent." 


Prince has got lots of 
off-field (and on-field) 
appeal to hawk soda. 
More so after his 
performance in Canada 
and Pakistan. Captain 
Sachin even dubbed him 
as his secret weapon. And 
now Coke would like to 
use him to fight their own 
battle. 

Maybe, Coke bosses 
have realised that here 
was a real cool guy who 
plays straight. After all, 
very few would even 
think of sharing his 
man-of-th&-match award 
with teammates. 

OMtfHly: going for 41 m r**! 

«Mi^ 


■miH From soccer 
to silver 
screen was a few long 
strides. Mithun 
Chakraborty made it. But 
by the time the star found 
his toehold in Bollywood, 
the ball had rolled by. But 
can’t he still do 
something for the game? 
Mithun is positive he can, 
and is planning a 
full-fledged residential 
football academy in home 
town Calcutta. 

"It still hurts that 1 
couldn’t become a 
football player," he says. 
And as if to make up for 
those lost'games, he’s 
currently playing a lot of 
soccer. Part of this of 
course is to raise funds for 
his academy. "And, 


perhaps, with help from 
ex-soccer stars like 
Prasun Banerjee, Subrata 
Bhattacharya, Krishanu 
Dey and Bhaskar 
Ganguly, turn Calcutta 
into another Brazil," says 
Mithun, with a fanatic’s 
glint in his eyes. 

The Bengal Football 
Academy, he explains, 
will lay special emphasis 
on scouting and grooming 
talent from remote areas 
of Bengal. Indeed, the star 
is so taken up with his 
project, that friends 
complain that 
Bollywood’s dancing 
dandy is lately breathing 
more socco* tlian God’s 
free air. Bengal, however, 
has no grounds for 
complaint: with hordes of 
outstation players 
stalking the Maidan, the 
state could do with some 
home Udent. 
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THE GREAT AN 


The Sonepur fair has 
everything for everybody 


A cacophony of bells 

jingling, horses neighing, 
elephants trumpeting, cat¬ 
tle lowing and loudspea¬ 
kers blaring in competition 
amidst dancing devils of dust raised by 
the tripping feet of Jostling throngs of 
gaily tumed-out men, women and 
children, ribbons fluttering from the 
horns of cattle, bright pennants flapping 
in the strong breeze. Welcome to the lar¬ 
gest animal fair in Asia, the Harihar 
Kshetra Mela, or the Sonepur cattle fair. 

Held every year on the occasion of 
Kartik Pumima in mid-November near 
the confluence of the Ganga and the Gan- 
dak, where the temple of Harihamath 
stands, the fair is a month-long affair. 

According to mytholo¬ 
gy, it is the place where 
Harihamath, said to be an 
incarnation of both Vish¬ 
nu and Shiva, appeared 
from heaven to rescue the 
gaj (elephant) from the 
grab (crocodile), which 
was pulling the elephant 
by its leg into the river. 

Cattle and other ani¬ 
mals from various parts 
of the country arrive here 
to compete with one ano¬ 
ther and walk away with 
prosperous farmers who 
move around with wads 
of money tied unobtru¬ 
sively around their waists, inspecting 
them. 

Jaffarabadi buffalo bulls — horns 
measuring more than 45 inches from tip 
to tip, with necks that can't be spanned 
by a man's arm — l<xik disdainfully 
from under beetling eyebrows encased 
in massive folds of flesh at the odd buyer 
who dares venture close enough. 

Buffaloes from Mehsana in Gujarat 
are hot favourites every year. The Nili- 
bar buffalo, which lives on the bank of 
the Ravi in Punjab, runs a close second. 
However, people in Bihar do not seem to 






like its* colour, particularly the white 
patches on the head, feet and the tip of its 
tail. 

Although those in the milk business 
prefer buffaloes for better milk yield, the 
rich favour cows. Besides the Haryana, 
an occasional Tharparkar and Hissar- 
Hansi, and an odd Kankrej, it is the Fre- 
san that seems to be ruling the roost. 

In another section are the majestic 
pachyderms, of which 87 have turned up 
this year. Forced to put up with bad liv¬ 
ing conditions, the elephants have conso¬ 
lation in the river Gandak, where they 


can frolic. Suddenly, the ear-splitting 
trumpet of an young bull expressing out¬ 
rage at luricing urchinsand buzzing flies, 
rends the air. 

Having tried to kill one person the 
other day, the elephant had been put in 
special-toothed fetters. More than 75 
mahouts took almost six hours to control 
it, which Anally surrendered to sweets 
mixed with intoxicants. 

The smallest elephant, belonging to 
Badri Prasad of Kushinagar, Uttar. 
Pradesh, is just five feet six inches, 
while the youngest, six years, belonging 
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to Surcndra Singh, has come down from 
Tareya in Bihar. 

Mohammad Zahir has brought an old 
blind cow elephant from Delhi and Ram- 
lakhan Verma from Ambedkar Nagar in 
UP has come with a herd of one male 
^ and four cow elephants. A couple of 
^ ‘ these had been bought earlier from this 


very fair, he said. 

A good elephant would fetch anyth¬ 
ing between Rs S lakh and Rs 10 lakh. 
Says Shaligram Dubey, a rich farmer of 
Bhojpur, ”1 bought my bull elephant 
eight years ago for Rs 1.25 lakh. 
Today, 1 have put him up for sale at 
Rs 12 lakh." 

—i--- 


The main inccntiveto keep tuskers is 

the lure of ivory, seven to eight kilos o 
which can be extracted after a gap of one 
year. Mohammad Mian, the mahout Oi 
prizewinning bull Vijay, said that agents 
pay around Rs 8.000 per kg of ivory, 

HHHim seven to eight kilos 
of which can be extracted 
after a gap of one year. 

Horses are the high 
point of the fair, with con¬ 
noisseurs, buyers and 
simple onlookers craning 
over one another to take a 
dekko at the noble 
creatures. 

T here is also the fam¬ 
ous chiriya bazaar 
(bird market), where the 

choice extends from the ordinary 
mynah to the rare cockatoo. 

"Afor chahiye? Order de dijiye kuchh 
paisa ke sath, mai aap ko mil jayega 
(Want a peacock? Place the order with 
some advance, the goods will be deliver¬ 
ed to you)," says Bihari Mian. For the 
daring, the prohibited sale and purchase 
of the national bird at Rs 1 ,(X)0 a piece is 
no big deal. 

Another rare species, the green muni- 
ya, has been put up for sale in large num¬ 
bers. It is as cheap as its more available 
red variety—Rs 10 only. A couple of 
eagles, too, are on sale. 

Australian parakeets, known the 
world over as ‘love birds’, are selling at 
Rs 200 a pair. Gulam Ali, who has 
brought 200 budrigars, a variety of para¬ 
keets, whispers, "Pahari mynah bhi hai, 
agar chahiye to mangwa denge (Moun¬ 
tain mynahs are also there. If you want 
I'll get them for you)." 

Ali, like many other bird sellers, has 
come down from Uttar Pradesh. To him. 
Protection of Rare Species Act holds no 
importance. "Does the government want 
us to leave our traditional business and 
carry nightsoil on our heads?" he snapp¬ 
ed angrily. While agreeing that the trade 
is forcing the rare birds towards extinc¬ 
tion, he asks, "But do we have a 
choice?" • 
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Way to dusty death 

'Silicosis victims get little relief despite a Supreme Court order 


F br the iribals of Chenchugeria, the 
Supreme Court exists only on 
paper. For the past one year, they 
hsfvc been hearing of a verdict in their 
favour by the country’s apex court. 
But so f^ar, its benefits have skipped 
them by. 

On 26 November last year, the Supre¬ 
me Court ordered that 15 tribal workers 
of Chenchugeria and its nearby villages 
who died of silicosis — a debilitating 
lung disease caused by flying dust — be 
compensated. The next of kin of the 
dead workers were to be paid Rs 1 lakh 
each. The court also directed the West 
Bengal labour commissioner to fix an 
adequate sum to be paid to workers suffe¬ 
ring from the disease. But no money has 
reached the villagers yet, and the wor¬ 
kers wonder if it at all will. 

Chenchugeria is a small tribal hamlet 
about ten km from Jhargram in West 
Bengal’s Midnapore district. In 1988, a 
stone-crushing plant was set up near the 
village, creating jobs for its poor inhabi¬ 
tants. The plant, owned by Surendra 
Khanij Pvt Ltd, crushed quartzite rocks 
into powder, an ingredient used by glass 
manufacturers. 

For the tribals, the industrial unit 
came as godsend. Usually underemploy¬ 
ed and little to sustain them during three 
critical months every year, the crusher at 
once boosted their income despite the 
company paying them far less than the 
statutory daily wage of Rs 40. 

But the villagers' euphoria was short¬ 
lived. Within months, their lungs were 
choking with fine quartzite dust that 
enveloped the plant and hung like a pall 
of haze over the village. The workers 
began to develop dry cough, breathles¬ 
sness, and quickly lost weight and appe¬ 
tite. Within the next five years, 15 wor¬ 
kers, male and female, died. 

That something was seriously amiss 
was first noticed by two forest officials 
who had gone to hire labourers for the 
department’s social forestry program¬ 
me. They were surprised to find that 
there were few takers for the Job they 
offered: mo.st villagers complained they 
were Ux) weak for heavy labour. 

The news of a strange di.sease crippl¬ 
ing the tribals of Chenchugeria spread 


fast. In the nearby town of Jhargram, the 
Quark Science Centre, an organisation 
committed to spreading scientific aware¬ 
ness and other voluntary groups at once 
began investigations, aided by a team of 
local doctors. For some time, the ail¬ 
ment was suspected to be TB. But final¬ 
ly it was diagnosed as silicosis, a disease 
related to industrial pollution. 

This triggered a long battle for the clo¬ 
sure of the factory and workers' compen- 


rik Mancha, a Calcutta-based forum. 

The court ordered that the next of kin 
of the dead workers be paid a compensa¬ 
tion of Rs 1 lakh, although the state 
labour commissioner had recommended 
only Rs 50,(XX). The judges felt that "Rs 
50,(XX) as compensation is on the lower 
side", and observed that even Rs 1 lakh 
was not good enough. 

Even after 12 months, no compensa¬ 
tion has reached the villagers of Chen- 



One year back, the Supreme 
Court ordered that 15 tribal 
workers of Chenchugeria and 
its nearby villages who died of 
silicosis be compensated. No 
mon^ has reached the 
viiiagersyet 

sation. The management insisted that 
the disease was plain TB and refused to 
accept any responsibility. But a snowbal¬ 
ling movement, in which NGOs from 
Calcutta also threw in their lot, forced 
the state government to order the facto¬ 
ry’s closure. On 4 April, 1993, the killer 
grinders finally stopped turning. 

But there was no sign of any compen¬ 
sation for the dead and dying tribals, till 
the Supreme Court gave its verdict in a 
public interest litigation filed by Naga- 


A •illeoato vteUm of ChwMliHiwia: 
JiMUMdalayaU 

chugerta. I'he owners of the company 
have simply refused to pay up. And the 
government hasn’t bothered to make 
them comply. 

So, while relatives of the dead and ail¬ 
ing workers sink deeper into penury and 
hunger, the rich and the powerful thumb 
a nose at the apex court which imagines 
that justice has been delivered one year 
back. • 
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The party’s over 

A Congress MLA resigns as groupism intensifies in Kerala 


W hen Congress MLA K. Achu- 
than, representing the Chittur 
constituency, resigned from 
the state Assembly and the party, it creat¬ 
ed a turmoil in the Congress-led Opposi¬ 
tion, United Democratic Front, in 
Kerala. Achuthan says he was forced to 
resign because of the intense rivalry bet¬ 
ween the K. Karunakaran and A.K. 
Antony factions. 

"Today, when the 
CPl(M)-led ruling Left 
Democratic Front is totte¬ 
ring, Congressmen in the 
state are fighting each 
other and have become a 
laughing stock. To 
remain in the Congress, 
one has to abuse the oppo¬ 
nents which I find is veiy 
difficult. So I decided to 
quit the party and the 
membership of the state 
Assembly,” said 

Achuthan. 

The factionalism in the 
party has intensified in 
the last one year. Antony, 
supported by Congress ^ 
president Sitaram Kesri, | 
was able to win over! 
some of Karunakaran’s s 
old confidants like G. ^ 

Karthikeyan, Ramesh Chennithala and 
even the Kerala Pradesh Congress Com¬ 
mittee president, Vayalar Ravi, and P.C. 
Chacko. Ravi and Chacko were Karuna- 
karan’s hatchet men, who parted compa¬ 
ny with him after the All India Congress 
Committee session in Calcutta. 

The problem with Karunakaran is 
that he is living in the past. He was reput¬ 
ed to be a "kingmaker" who was largely 
responsible for making Narasimha Rao 
the Prime Minister. But his stock fell 
when Rao kicked him upstairs from 
being the chief minister to Union indus¬ 
try minister and made his bete noire 
Antony the CM. 

Later. Karunakaran spearheaded a 
movement to oust Rao fiom the leader¬ 
ship. In a fast-changing scenario of 
switching loyalty, Karonakaran always 
managed to be on the right side in Delhi 


till the election of Kesri as the party presi¬ 
dent. Kesri, a long-time admirer of Anto¬ 
ny, helped him to be one up on 
Karunakaran. 

It was at this time that Karunakaran tri¬ 
ed to get into the Congress Working 
Committee at the AlCC meeting in Cal¬ 
cutta by sending his nomination through 
Ravi and Chacko to be handed over to 


Indira Gandhi. Soon a large number of 
his supporters in the districts moved 
over to the oppo.site camp. 

So, to stem the tide and stop com¬ 
ments like "he is a spent force", Karuna¬ 
karan organi.sed a massive public meet¬ 
ing at Cochin on 14 November coincid¬ 
ing with Pandit Nehru's birthday. 

The rally was a .spirited display of 



"To remain in the Congress, 
one has to abuse the 
opponents which I find is 
very difficult. So I decided to 
quit the party and the 
membership of the state 
Assembly," said K. 
Achuthan 


Jitendra Prasada. But both Ravi and 
Chacko were rumoured to have inclined 
to Kesri and Antony, and for tlie first 
time Karunakaran was left out of the 
CWC. This pained the old man who at 
one time was the second-in-command to 


youth solidarity with Karunakaran. Besi¬ 
des facilitating Karunakaran's smooth 
return to Kerala politics, the rally had 
another aim: to project his son K. Murali- 
dharan as his political heir. 

Now Karunakaran is trying his best to 
be known as a Sonia supporter and wean 
away Antony-loyalists to his fold by pro¬ 
mising them tickets for the next Lok 
Sabha elections. 

Meanwhile, as the Congress remains 
divided, the Marxists are having a 
smooth sailing in Kerala. Even the 
Muslim League and Kerala Congress 
(Mani) are trying to move over from the 
Opposition to the ruling bloc. Karunaka- 
ran's rally and Achuthan's resignation 
have made the scenario more bleak for 
the Congress. • 
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Nothing 
to say 

Madeleine Albright cuts short her visit to New 
Delhi without engaging in any substantive 

dialogue 


O n the day Madeleine 
Albright cut short her visit 
to India for the second 
time in quick succession, 
some mischief-mongers at 
a well-attended diplomatic party in the 
capital started a malicious rumour about 
why the US secretary of state had abrupt¬ 
ly left New Delhi for Geneva. 

According to this rumour, Albright 
was furious that when she met Prime 
Minister l.K. Gujral, he began telling 
her about Iraqi President Saddam Hus¬ 
sein’s virtues. Unwilling to put up with 
such lack of sensitivity on the part of the 
Prime Minister, US secretary of state 
immediately decided to pack her bags 
and leave New Delhi. 

To the great surprise of those who 
knew the truth to he very different, a 
large number of envoys 
present at this party were 
quick to accept the 
rumour for fact. It under¬ 
scores two things, both of 
them deeply debilitating 
for Indian foreign policy. 

The readiness with 
which ambassadors bas¬ 
ed in the capital accepted 
the version of events cir¬ 
culated by some mischief- 
mongers at a cocktail par¬ 
ty showed that the United 
Front (UF) government 
had no credibility whatso¬ 
ever with the diplomatic 
community with which it 
was interacting. South 
Block’s hype about Guj- 
ral’s foreign policy suc¬ 
cesses notwithstanding. 


Secondly, it underlined the disturbing 
reality that unlike the media. New Del¬ 
hi’s diplomatic community had virtual¬ 
ly no expectations from the Albright 
visit. 

T wo events, immediately before the 
US secretary of state’s visit contribut¬ 
ed to such poor expectations from the lat¬ 
est round of Indo-US engagements, 
which started with Gujral’s talks with. 
President Bill Clinton in New York. 

One of these — Chinese President 
Jiang Zemin’s trip to Washington — 
highlighted the yawning gap between 
India and China in America’s scheme of 
things. But even those in this country 
who waxed eloquent on Beijing’s suc¬ 
cesses in making Washington treat it 
with respect either missed or underplay¬ 



ed one point of crucial importance for 
India. 

Jiang’s visit ought to open the eyes of 
those in this country who argue that US 
is fair in its dealings with India to the 
reality that Washington is willing even 
to condone nuclear missile proliferation 
by Pakistan if it helps 
in working out a modus 
vivendi between Ameri¬ 
ca and China. 

During Jiang’s meet¬ 
ings in Washington, the 
Clinton administration 
bent over backwards to 
ensure that China’s 
nuclear policies did not 
come in the way of US 
interests. Of top priority 
for the administration 
was a deal which ensured 
that China halted its 
nuclear cooperation with 
Iran. 

To ensure this, the 
Americans agreed to give 
clearances for US firms 
to set up nuclear power 
reactors In China worth 


Mil Clinton wmi JInng Zomln: ondorolng n nuclonr quM pro quo 
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as much as US$ 65 billion. In return, Chi¬ 
nese foreign minister Qian Qichen hand¬ 
ed over to Albright a two-page letter offe¬ 
ring to give up its nuclear deal with Iran. 

The point to note is that if the Ameri¬ 
cans had been sincere in their concerns 
about nuclear and missile proliferation 
in South Asia, they could have easily 
ensured that a paragraph was added to 
this two-page letter similarly ensuring 
an end to Sino-Pakistan nuclear and mis¬ 
sile cooperation. 

That this was not done — or even 
attempted—ought to make Indian poli¬ 
cymakers sit up and wonder if their pres¬ 
ent policy of nuclear ambivalence is ser¬ 
ving the interests of this country which 
is increasingly under a threat of nuclear 
blackmail by Pakistan. 

It is no longer enough for New Delhi 
to merely repeat the chant that its 
nuclear option is open. India has to res¬ 
pond to the reality that Pakistan is conti¬ 
nuing on the road of nuclear and missile 
proliferation even as this country's 
nuclear policies are based on factors 
which have been rapidly overtaken by 
Islamabad's relentless pursuits of 
nuclear and missile capabilities. 



charge of her trip were very clear: 
Albright had to go to both Islamabad 
and New Delhi. After four American 
citizens were gunned down in Karachi 
in the wake of a death sentence against 
Mir Aimal Kansi, a Pakistani who killed 
two CIA officials in 1993, the US warn¬ 
ed its citizens travelling abroad against a 
possible fundamentalist backlash. 

Yet, the Americans who are normally 
cautious about exposing their officials 
and leaders to terrorist threats abroad, 
decided to go ahead with Albright's trip 
to Pakistan. The truth is that if she had 
not journeyed to Pakistan, Albright 
would not have visited India either. Her 
trip to Dhaka became a casualty of the 
Iraq ensis, but when it came to India and 
Pakistan, the Americans decided that 
Albright had to visit both countries or 
neither of them {see column on page II), 

Despite all its professions of a hew 
beginning with India, the Clinton admi¬ 
nistration sees India and Pakistan as two 
sides of one coin. Therefore, it is determi¬ 
ned, at all costs, to maintain equidistan¬ 
ce with both Islamabad and New Delhi 
and ensure absolute parity in its dealings 
with India and Pakistan. 

Sometimes, this policy of equidistan¬ 
ce assumes shades of the bizarre. In con¬ 
doning Sino-Pakistani nuclear coopera¬ 
tion, for instance, Washington is under- 
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India and the US have recently agreed 
to revive their stalled dialogue on securi¬ 
ty issues. South Block must consider 
whether the resumption of such a dialo¬ 
gue will serve any purpose—other than 
to be at the receiving end of the US pres¬ 
sure —as long as the Clinton administra¬ 
tion is willing to turn a blind eye to 
Pakistan’s nuclear and missile policies 
which constitute a mounting threat to 
this country. 

T he second factor which contributed 
to poor expectations in the diploma¬ 
tic community from Albright’s visit was 
the meticulous care with which the Clin¬ 
ton administration planned her itinerary 
from the very start. 

Those in Washington who were in 


stood to have argued that the flip side of 
the coin is the nuclear cooperation bet¬ 
ween China and India. 

It is perfidious of the US to equate 
some innocuous nuclear exchanges bet¬ 
ween India and China with Beijing’s 
sale of ring magnets and other vital com¬ 
ponents for Islamabad’s nuclear pro¬ 
gramme. In this attitude lies the key to 
US policies and intentions in South Asia. 

Those who set a lot of store by the 
Clinton administration’s ‘strategic dialo¬ 
gue’ with India—of which the Albright 
visit was ostensibly a part — are once 
again leading Indo-US relations to a cul- 
de-sac by ignoring the ground realities 
of such a dialogue which are heavily 
loaded against India. • 
tLP.mvm/M&wOtM 
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FOCUS 


SEX, LIES 
AND 

POLITICS 


The Kozhikode scandal snowballs as political 
links are exposed 


f a survey is conducted on sex scan¬ 
dals in the country, Kerala would 
certainly top the list. In the last six 
months alone, a dozen sex scan¬ 
dals have rocked the state creating 
tremors among major political patties 
like the CPI(M), CPI, Congress and the 
Muslim League. Not a day passes with¬ 
out the local press reporting what is new 
on the sex front in a language bordering 
on pornography. 

The most sensational of these is the 
Ko^kode sex scandal in which Sree 
Devi, the owner of an ice-cream parlour, 
allegedly procured girls for leading poli¬ 
ticians and businessmen in return for 
hard cash. It led to the arrest of four per¬ 
sons including Sree Devi and damaged 
the career of CPI(M) leader and former 
Kozhikode mayor T.P. Dasan, who was 
expelled from ^e party. 

It was a women's organisation, Anwe- 
shi, headed by a former Naxalite, K. Aji- 
tha, which exposed the booming sex 
trade in Kozhikode. Two Anweshi mem¬ 
bers were sent to the ice-cream parlour 

Sree Devi, the owner of an 
ice<creani parlour, allegedly 
procured girls for 
politicians and businessmen 
in return for hard cash. The 
girls were promised jobs in 
the Gulf 







run by Sree Devi a few months back to 
find out about the sex racket and its 
mafia links in the booming port city. 

According to Ajitha, "Sree Devi used 
to entice girls with the promise of jobs 
and visa to the Gulf. The decoys had tape- 
recorded her offers and the police com¬ 
missioner backed our efforts." 

Like the Jain havala case, it was a dia¬ 
ry maintained by Sree Devi that trigger¬ 
ed off what is becoming a politically 
explosive case. Pages of the diary, seiz- 

FOVEAFOT 
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ed by the police, read like a who’s who 
of Kerala politic.s. The list, apparently of 
clients, included a former Muslim Lea¬ 
gue minister, two former mayors, a 
couple of IAS officers, an inspector- 
general of police and several Kozhikode- 
based customs officers and businessmen 
with connections in the Gulf. 

"It shows the nexus between politicia¬ 
ns and the sex mafia. It exposes the 
moral pretensions of many a political 
party,” said Ajitha. Women’s organisa¬ 
tions in Kerala are furious over police 
inaction on the issue. They are chalking 
out an agitational course to compel the 
police to arrest all those involved in the 
racket. 

While the involvement of leaders in 
the scandals has turned out to be embar¬ 
rassing for all major political parties, it 
has precipitated a crisis in the Muslim 
League, the third most powerful party 
which is a balancing factor in Kerala pli- 
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tics. The main accused in the Kozliikode 
case calls the shots in the Muslim Lea¬ 
gue and was a minister in the Congress- 
led United Democratic Front ministry. 

The Muslim League, in recent times, 
has drifted away from the UDF and is 
knocking at the doors of the CPl(M)-led 
Left Democratic Front. Though there 
are other reasons for this shift, a section 
of the Muslim League believes that 
since its top leader is involved in a scan¬ 
dal, the party is trying to adopt a soft 
stand towards the E.K. Nayanar 
government. 

The same leader has also been named 
in the Kothamangalam sex scandal in 
which a minor married girl was taken to 
various hill resorts in south India for sex 
with as many as 25 persons including 
"two former ministers”. The girl herself 
named the leader and a former Kerala 
Congress minister in the first informa¬ 
tion report. 


T he Kozhikode case is not an isolated 
one. Early this year, there was the 
infamous Sooryaneili case in which a 
minor girl was allegedly promised a 
break in films and sexually exploited by 
more than a dozen men including a for¬ 
mer Union minister from the state. She 
was sold to an advocate in Kottayam 
who sexually abused her before she 
found her way into the flesh trade. 

More infamous was the Vithura scan¬ 
dal where an impoverished uneducated 
girl was railed by no less than 42 people, 
including top Mailayalam film comedian 
Jagathy Sreekumar, who was charge- 
.sheeted along with four others. 

However, the Kerala High Court qua¬ 
shed criminal proceedings against the 
five accused on the ground that it was 
sex between two consenting adults — 
the Vithura girl was treated as having 
come of age, since she was over 16. The 


Division Bench of the 
High Court held that even 
if the first information 
report and the victim’s 
subsequent statement 
were taken at face value, 
they did not make a case 
against the accused. 

Though the verdict has 
probably saved the day 


"These sex rackets are 
symptoms of a sick society 
where women are being 
abused. Posters of semi-porn 
movies are even displayed 
near educational 
institutions," says K. Ajitha 


for men involved in vari¬ 
ous sex scandals in the 
state, women’s organisa¬ 
tions have sharply react¬ 
ed to the High Court 
judgement. They have 
asked the state govern¬ 
ment to appeal against it 
in the Supreme Court. 

The shoddy police 
investigation into some 
of the cases, probably 
because of the involve¬ 
ment of influential 
people has come in for 
THIRD EYE judiciul critictsm and con¬ 
demnation by activist groups. The tardy 
pace of inve.stigation into the Kozhikode 
scandal forced the court to grant bail to 
some of the accused after extending 
their remand a number of times. 

'These sex rackets are symptoms of a 
sick society where women are being 
abused. Theatres in rural areas show 
semi-pom movies and even posters of 
such nims are openly displayed n^ edu¬ 
cational institutions," says Ajitha. 

One of the main reasons for the boom 
in the flesh trade is poverty and lack of 
education in a state which is supposed to 
be a role model in literacy. Added to that 
is the corruption among politicians. 

In Kerala, there are pimps who have 
established close links with political 
leaders, top bureaucrats and police offi¬ 
cers, whom they later blackmail into sub¬ 
mission. In the state’s murky coalition 
politics, sex .seems to play a big role. • 
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The Left Front 
government in West 
Bengal is all set to 
evictfarmers to make 
room for a new city 
near Calcutta 


A fter being in power for 20 
uninterrupted years, the 
CPl(M) in West Bengal is 
all set to rework its agenda. 
Since 1977, the party has 
won a thumping majority in every 
Assembly election b^ause farmers, 
drawn to it by its slogan iand to the til¬ 
ler*, have steadfastly stood by the 
Marxists. But now the CPI(M) is gett¬ 
ing ready to dump them in return. 

In these days of globalisation and new 
industrial policy, the party finds itself in 
the company of new friends and feels 
that it can jolly well do without the rustic 
support. And if the CPl(M) and the sta¬ 
te’s ruling Left Front government have 
their way, hundreds of thousands of pea¬ 
sants are sure to lose their land to sprawl¬ 
ing new towns and industrial hubs. 

An immediate threat is posed by the 
government's plan to build a New Cal¬ 
cutta, further east of Salt Lake City, a 
tree-lined residential-cum-industrial 
township built on land reclaimed from 
lakes and salty marshes in the mid- 
Sixties. And now, the government 
wants to build on. This time, by eating 
into lush agricultural fields to create a 
showpiece that it imagines will erase, if 
partly, Calcutta’s derelict image. 

Barely a decade ago, the residents of 
Salt Lake used to come to the city for 
work and business. But today, the town¬ 
ship houses many offices and has beco¬ 
me an integral part of Calcutta. That, 
however, hasn’t solved the city’s hous¬ 
ing problem and an unplanned eastward 
expansion is continuing. "Everyday in 
Asia we need to build 1,50,000 dwelling 
units; in Calcutta we require to build at 
least 1,000 to 1,200 units per day," said 
state housing secretary Amal Ghosh, 
referring to a UN report. 

So, the vast greens of the Rajarhai- 
Gopalpur municipality and the adjoin¬ 
ing panchayats in the North 24-Parganas 
district are in great demand. The area is 
just about five minutes’ drive from the 
Salt Lake electronics complex and the 
Calcutta airport. And the "second Cal¬ 




The West Bengal gomimieiit plans to buHd a N«w Calciitta in 
the middle of agricultural fields. The vast greens off the 
Raiartwt'GopaliNir municipalHy and the adjoining 
panchayats, about five minutes' drive from the Calcutta 
airport, are in great demand 


cutta" (Jyoli Basu’s, after Job Char- 
nock’s!) is to be built here. According to 
Ghosh, the 7,0(X)-acre township will be 
thrice the si7£ of Salt Lake. 

U nderstandably, real estate develo¬ 
pers are visiting the villages daily, 
looking for land, irrespective of whether 
they are being presently used for farm¬ 
ing or pisciculture. The number of real¬ 
tors operating in this area has shot up in 
the la.st few months. 

To check land speculation, the state 
government has prohibited all land trans¬ 
actions in the 21 mourns of the proposed 
new city. As result, the farmers are left 
with few options but to sell to the govern¬ 
ment. 

Already, the state government has 
acquired more than 100 bighas of land. 
This is the first time that it has done so 
directly from individuals. But since mar¬ 
ket prices are skyrocketing, the locals 
feel they are being cheated by the state 


I government, which is offering only Rs 
6,000-Rs 9,000 per cottah, depending 
upon a plot's location. Private property 
developers are more than willing to 
offer ten to 15 times the sum. 

What worries the residents of this 
area most is the prospect of their ouster 
and rehabilitation. "The government 
should give us a written guarantee that 
we will find a place in this new township 
with proper compensation," says 
Mohammad Abdul Hamid, a retired pri¬ 
mary school teacher at Ghuni village 
under Rajarhat police station. Accord¬ 
ing to some villagers of Doshodran, 
Padampukuria, Chakpachuria, Hatiara, 
Kaikhali and Rekjoani, more than one 
lakh families will be ousted and depriv¬ 
ed of their means of livelihood. Likewi¬ 
se, more than 5,000 fishery workers will 
lose their jobs. 

T he state government, foi its part, pro¬ 
jects the new township as a panacea 
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ibr Calcutta's problems. The housing 
department promises to accommodate a 
few lakhs of people there. 

However, critics feel that the area, 
having n vital irrigation network, calls 
for ecologically sustainable develop¬ 
ment instead of the mindless urbanisa¬ 
tion that would wipe out agricultural 
fields and waterbodies. 

In fact, the government appears to be 
going ahead without bothering to do an 
impact assessment study, a vital exerci¬ 
se before embaridng on a plan like this. 
"The truth is, town planners are not well 
aware of the technology. Waterlogging 
can have a disa.strous consequence at 
Rajarhat,” says Tanmoy Mandai, a local 
Congress leader. The Bagjola canal, a 
waterway connecting the rivers Suti in 
North 24-Parganas and Vidyadhari in 
South 24-Parganas, carries a huge quan¬ 
tity of sewage from parts of the two 
disbicts. 

And the problem lies here. The 
Vidyadhari river’s carrying capacity has 
been greatly reduced because of heavy 
siltation. The only reason why it does 
not regularly flood its banks is that the 
flow from Ae Bagjola canal has been 
minimised as much of its water is pump¬ 
ed out, along its course, to irrigate va.st 
tracts of agricultural fields yielding four 
crops a year. 


project into an overwhelming tragedy. 
Surprisingly, however, a popular move¬ 
ment against the plan is yet to take 
shape. This is probably because the 
government is extremely secretive. San- 
dhya Biswas, a panchayat member 
belonging to the Congress, says she 
hasn’t yet been given the details of the 
development plan. Some CPl(M) pan¬ 
chayat members complained that they, 
Ux), had been kept in the dark. 

The villagers have, however, formed 
the Rajarhat Block Land Protection 
Committee to stand by those likely to 
suffer. Unnay an, an NGO, has come for¬ 
ward to help. Even Medha Patkar is said 
to have promi.sed support. 

But neither the CPl(M) leader nor hou¬ 
sing secretary Amal Ghosh could give a 
clear idea of the rehabilitation plans for 
those likely to be uprooted. "The town¬ 
ship will be built phase-wise. Initially, 
work will be started at Mahisbathan, 
Mahisgot and Thakdari villages," said 


Plan of New Calcutta 



But once a town comes up where agri¬ 
culture now flourishes, the canal would 
release a much higher volume of water 
into the Vidyadhari, as its water would¬ 
n’t be pumped out upstream, thus rais¬ 
ing the chances of flooding. 

though funds were reportedly sanc¬ 
tioned by the CMDA (Calcutta Metropo¬ 
litan Development Authority) for the 
renovation of the canal some years back, 
the channel is choking with waste. 

But it’s the problem of dislocation 
that threatens the new city 


Gho.sh. He had nothing concrete to offer 
when asked about the compensation 
package 

The villagers accuse state govern¬ 
ment of ushering in "sponsored develop¬ 
ment" by allowing business houses to 
build their own infrastructure, for their 
own exclusive use, at Rajarhat at the 
cost of dispossessing lakhs of people of 
their land and livelihood. 

Clearly, the CPI(M)’s priorities have 
changed. • 
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Small mercy 


A hilltop goddess is the 
only source of hope for 
the Chambal villagers 
stalked by poverty 
and fear 


T he temple is as old as the 
myths, miracles and rituals 
that go with it. For the people 
of Chambal, the temple of 
Ratangarhwali Ma has a speci¬ 
al significance. Its deity is their protec¬ 
tor. In a land where the government's 
writ doesn’t run and the administration 
is virtually non-exfttent, the goddess is 
the people’s only source of spiritual and 
even physical sustenance. 

Situated in the dense jungles of Datia 
district in Madhya Pradesh, the shrine 
has come to be associated with dreaded 
dacoits of the famous Chambal ravines. 
Lakhs of devotees throng the temple 
every year on Bhai Dooj, which is obser¬ 
ved a day after Diwali, and so do the 
dacoits. They mix freely with the 
people, have darshan and slip out 
quietly. "When the crowd is so large, 
nobody knows who is a dacoit and who 
is not," says a police officer. 

Situated on the border of Gwalior and 
Datia districts, the temple is located on a 
hilltop overlooking the thick forest of 
the Vindhyachal mountains, and the 
river Sindh. Its strategic position had 
made the temple an ideal hideout for the 
bandits of yesteryear. 

Malkhan Singh, who once ruled the 
jagged ravines with his gangmen carry¬ 
ing guns and bandoliers, is today a 
patron of the temple. Malkhan was a con¬ 
temporary of Phoolan Devi during their 
days in the wilderness and had surrende¬ 
red in 1982. 

"I would watch the movement of the 
police coming across the hills. One can 
see clearly over a radius of five km. It’s 
like a view from a helicopter," recalls 
Malkhan. He is now settled in Gwalior. 
His wife teaches in a government school 
and his children study in a convent. 
Besides Malkhan, the other baghi 



(rebel) — the word daku or bandit is a 
taboo in the ravines — who patronised 
the Ratangarh temple was Sam Singh. 
Once a dreaded dacoit, Sam Singh, 
known for his flowing beard, is now settl¬ 
ed in Morena after having surrendered. 

"Though Madho Singh, Mohar 
Singh...all used the feet of the goddess 
for shelter," says Malkhan, "none cared 
to repair the temple. I did a lot of repair 
work when I had taken shelter there for 
about ten months, although I had an 
encounter with the police and faced stiff 
resistance from a rival gang." 

F i-om time immemorial, a fair is held 
at the Ratangarh temple the day after 
Diwali. Devotees from distant places 
such as the adjoining ravines of Uttar 


Pradesh and Rajasthan come to 
Ratangarh in large numbers and pray for 
the fulfilment of their wishes. They seek 
from the deity a good crop, a good 
spou.se, a child, employment and even 
deliverance from dacoits. 

And those whose wishes arc fulfilled 
bring various offerings, including bells 
of different sizes, weighing from one kg 
to a quintal. So one finds hundreds of 
them hung around the shrine. The deity 
is housed in a very small room and there 
is little by way of a temple structure. 
Most of the bells, as a result, are dangled 
from trees or thick iron cables. During 
the fair, monetary offerings range from 
Rs l.S lakh toRs 2 lakh. 

The money and the bells were once 
the bone of contention between the 
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sadhus of the temple and Hari Baba, a 
notorious dacoit who carried a price of 
Rs 25,000 on his head. Hari Baba, a Bra¬ 
hman, shot dead four non-Brahman 
sadhus in March 1995. 

The story goes that Hari Baba had 
offered a huge bell and hung it up near 



the temple, but the .sadhus removed it. 
The dacoit felt insulted. He asked the 
sadhus to put it up again. But the priests 
refused, saying that they had brought it 
down at the behest of the superintendent 
of police, Datia. Hari Baba didn't res¬ 
pond. His gun did. All the four priests 
died on the spot. 

The other version, however, is that 
the lakhs of rupees offered by the devo¬ 
tees had become the source of a bitter 
conflict among the priests. The non- 
Brahman sadhus were not giving to the 
Brahman priest his share of the money. 
The latter informed Hari Baba and the 
non-Brahmans were killed. 

According to Dr Asha Ram Dhakad, 
president of the Ratangarh temple com¬ 
mittee, the Brahman sadhu is now in jail. 



Those whose wishes are fiilfilled bring various offerings, 
including bells of different sizes, weighing between one kg 
and a quintal. The bells dangle from trees around the 
temple of RatangarhwaliMa 


Hari Baba still roams the ravines. And a 
police picket has now been posted on the 
hilltop. 

The must interesting myth that adds 
to the temple's mystic is that the deity of 
Ratangarh has the power to save people 
from snake bites. The inhabitants of 
Chambal believe that those bitten by sna¬ 
kes can be saved if mud picked from the 
spot of the bite is plastered on the wound 
and a prayer is offered to Kunwar Maha- 
raj, the brother of the goddess of 
Ratangarh. 

The victims must visit the temple 
within a year or two. It is said that they 
faint as soon as they are within five km 
of the shrine. The belief is that the 
venom, so long dormant, begins to take 
hold of the person at this point. But once 
the patient is carried to the goddess and a 
priest chants a few mantras while touch¬ 
ing the forehead with a small branch, the 
victim is instantly cured. It is claimed 
that this year alone more than 1,500 
people benefited from the miracle. 

T his year, the fair was extended by two 
days, thanks to Rawatpura Sarkar, a 
young sadhu of around 25. He is an 
influential man not only in Chambal but 
in Bhopal, too. "He is a discovery of 
Ramashankar Singh, a crony of Madhav- 
rao Scindia,” says a Congress MLA. 


While the fair was still on with 
hundreds of thousands of people making 
their way through the forests to the hill¬ 
top shrine, word spread that Hari Baba, 
the dreaded dacoit, had been spotted in a 
nearby wood. 

The superintendent of police, Datia, 
Sushobhan Banerjee, acted swiftly to 
beef up security. sealed all routes lead¬ 
ing to the Ratangarh temple. There was a 
huge crowd this time," Banerjee told 
Sunday. The police couldn't afford to 
take chan$:es. Only a day before Diwali, 
Hari Baba had kidnapped two persons 
from Bhind. 

The police are confident that enhanc¬ 
ed security will keep dacoits away from 
Ratangarh. But at Lokendragarh, ano¬ 
ther village eight km from the temple, 
people are living in a state of fear. 
Lokendragarh does not have a police 
post. Villagers say that no marriage has 
taken place here in the last two years. 
"Nobody wants to have family ties here 
because of the fear of dacoits," says a 
villager. 

But the people of Lokendragarh are 
still hopeful. "We arc at the mercy of 
Ratangarh’s goddess," they .say. In the 
desolate wilderness of Chambal, it can't 
be otherwise. • 
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INDIA 

ABROAD 

Directors of Indian origin shine at the London 
Film Festival 


C ome November and it’s par¬ 
ty time for London’s cine- 
lovers. The London Film 
Festival (LFF) is on at the 
famous South Bank, bring¬ 
ing the best and brightest of world cine¬ 
ma to the avid movie-watchers of 
London. 

With the recent successes of Four 
Weddings and a Funeral Trainspotting 
and The Full Monty in the international 
circuit, British cinema has suddenly 
sprung to life again. Add to that the sub¬ 
stantial grant that came the way of 
young British Filmmakers and 
producers from the Natio¬ 
nal Lottery. They are an 
inspired lot these days, 
exploring different ave¬ 
nues of Filmmaking and 
coming up with a rich 
variety. Of the 16 Films 
shown under the banner 
of New British Cinema, 
four were by directors of 
Indian origin. Each one 
of these was innovative 
and well-directed. 

Hanif Kureishi and 
Udayan Prasad got toge¬ 
ther to produce My Son 
The Fanatic, Set in Brad¬ 
ford, (the infamous North 
Yorkshire town which 
made news when funda¬ 
mentalist Muslims burnt 
copies of Salman Rush¬ 
die’s The Satanic Verses 
in 1988 and subsequently 
again in 1995 when 
Asian youths rioted in the 
city) the Film is about Per- 
vez (played by Om Puri). 

He is a no-hassles taxi 


driver who is friendly with the pro¬ 
stitutes he drives on his daily beat. 

But Pervez’s son Farid is slowly turn¬ 
ing into a fundamentalist. He swaps his 
jeans, guitar and English girlfriend for a 
Muslim dress and cap, regular prayers 
and secret meetings. He even brings a 
Maulavi from Pakistan to slay in the 
house which is soon colonised by the 
mullahs and their cell-phones. As Farid 
becomes alienated, Pervez tunis to a pro¬ 
stitute in search of love and tenderness. 

Based on a short story in Kureishi’s 
book. Love in Blue Time, the film is a wit¬ 
ty look at Bradford culture and the 



DANCE OF THE WIND: Rajan Khosa s 
portrait of a life devoted to classical music 


immigrant experience. Skillfully direct¬ 
ed by Udayan Prasad, the Film is also 
memorable for Akbar Kurlha’s fine per¬ 
formance as the fanatic son. 

Sixth Happiness, based on Firdaus 
Kanga’s novel Learning to Grow and 
directed by Waris Hussein is a 
splendidly-moving yet funny Film about 
a disabled writer growing up in the Sixt¬ 
ies in India and coming to terms with 
himself and his sexuality. The Film is 
also a sympathetic account of the Parsi 
community which remained in a time 
warp after the British left India. Wester¬ 
nised, insular, eccentric and Fiercely 
loyal to the Queen, the community provi¬ 
des the backdrop against which Kanga 
tries to grow. 

Kanga plays himself in the Film. He is 
absolutely superb, sparkling with naugh¬ 
ty energy and delightful frankness. The 
Indian equivalent of My Left Foot, the 
Film is a must-see. 

Another well-crafted debut Film was 
Britain-based Rajan Khosa’s Dance oj 
the Wind, It explores the guni-shishya 
relationship between a mother and 
daughter. Kitu Gidwani plays Pallavi 



MY SON THE FANATIC: Hanif Kureishi and Udayan 
Prasad team up to produce a film about Muslim 
fundamentalism in Bradford 
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SehgaK a singer who loses her voice 
after the death of her mother, the singer 
Kanan Devi. Shot in coniemporaiy 
Delhi, the film juxtaposes the medieval 
gardens and ruins with the new fast food 
joints, h is a slow-paced lyrical explora¬ 
tion of a life devoted to classical music. 
Pallavi finally finds her voice when she 
discovers her mothei's guru, who has 
become a fakir, and goes around begg¬ 
ing with a young child with an angelic 
voice. 

"I am trying to bring out how the 
centuries-old tradition of classical 
music in India is dying out as more and 
morc people watch MTV and listen to 
bhangra and rock," says director Rajan 
Khosa. 

Downtime directed by India-born 
Bharat Nalluri also stood out from other 
British Asian entries because of its 
slickness. The film is a mainstream 
romantic action thriller set in a council 
tower block in Newcastle. A woman, 
her child and a young man get caught in 
a lift which has been sabotaged by van- j 
dais. What follows is a-thrill-a-minute 
fast-paced film with a love story at the 
heart of it. The setting is realistic, the 
script tight and racy, the action quite 
good and the acting by Paul McGann 
and Susan Lynch excellent. 


Downtime is a confident 
debut and enjoyable to 
the core. 



RAJAN KHOSA 


T he festival saw the OUtl 

return of many old- 
timers. Jean Luc God- 
ard resurfaced after ofdgssk 

several years with For liwUoScf 

Ever Mozart, as did Sho- -HMlIfl IS I 

hei Imamura — winner more and 

of therf’Or in Can- 
ncs — with The Eel, after 1 ”» 

an eight-year hiatus. Also tO tSUUIffi 

showing was Wim Wen- 
ders’ first American film 
since Paris Texas — The 
End of Violence. Claude Bern’s 
Lucie Aubrac was another festival favo¬ 
urite. 

While most of these films rekindled 
the old magic, .so effortles.sIy captured 
on celluloid by the masters of cinema, 
the Indian selection clearly left a lot to 
be desired. Which is most unfortunate 
considering the festival had a special 
focus on India and Pakistan to celebrate 
50 years of Independence of both 
countries. The films that were shown in 
this connection were Gautam Ghose’s 
Gudiya, Buddhadeb Dasgupta’s Lai 
Darja, Malay Bhattacharya’s Kahini, 


"lamtryiflgtobriiig 
outhowthe 
centuries^ traditioii 


watdiMTVandlislen 


Shyam Benegal’s Sarda- 
ri Begum, Jayaraaj’s 
Desadanam, Zar Gul 
gfODnilg Pakistan and Pra- 

W the kash Jha’s Mrityudand. 

li fiHutMiui None of the films had 
a inillluilll sparkle or quality that 

IBBSicin Indian cinema once had. 

Inn Alii Afi ^ 

IDgWiaai SaxyBifii Ray, Mrinal Sen, 

OrSpeOple Shyam Benegal, G. Ara- 

Afidl liaiim vindan, Adoor Gopalak- 

IwWII rishnan and Muzaffar Ali 

mdrock” were taking Indian films 
through a new exciting 
phase. Either the selec¬ 
tors did not choose well 
or Indian cinema is on its way down. 

The only noteworthy film from India 
was, perhaps, A Throw of Dice, a silent 
film made in 1929. It was directed by 
Franz Osten and starred the screen 
legends Himanshu Rai and Seetha Devi. 
The epic tale of love, intrigue, gambling 
and murder shown at the festival with a 
live orchestra and new sound effects 
compiled by Roger White was a magical 
journey into the past. The sheer grace 
and beauty of the cast was a painful 
reminder that star quality is something 
that has been lost forever. • 
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SUNDAY SPORTS 


T he (Jay before leaving Calcutta 
for Connecticut, Leander 
Paes, after a strenuous work¬ 
out at the South Club courts, 
turned to this correspondent: 
’This is it, mate. 1'his is the big one. Just 
being there feels great, but to win it..." 

Ten days later, Paes drilled a forehand 
into the net to give the game, set, match, 
and championship to Rick Leach and 
Jonathan Stark. The US veterans, thus, 
spoiled Leander Paes-Mahesh Bhupa- 
thi’s cherished dream: to end a great 
year on a winning note, with *thc big 
one’. The ATP world doubles 
championships. 

For the young Indian pair, it was a clas¬ 
sic case of so near, yet so far. In their first 
full year on Tour together, Leander and 
Mahesh were on a roll. They were the 
hottest doubles combination since sum-, 
mer, winning six ATP tournaments, and 
forcing their way into the elite eight for 
the sea.son-ending Hartford meet. 

In the semis, an inspired third-set tie- 
break against Sebastian Lareau and 
Alex O'Brien saw the Indians through to 
the final. The last point, a pile-driver of a 
forehand from Paes, underlined the fact 
that the new kids on the court had not 
only arrived, but were also ready to rule. 

And why not? The favouriles/Wood- 
ics (Mark Woodforde and Todd Wood- 
bridge of Australia) had failed to even 
make the last-four, Paul Haarhuis and 
Jacco Eltingh of Netherlands (who had 
beaten the Indians in the round-robin) 
had also bten knocked out. 
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Serve & V 



So, when tennis fans in India went to 
bed on Sunday, there was an air of expec¬ 
tancy all around: by the morrow, the 
wannabes could very well ‘be’. 

But that was not to be. It turned out to 
be a bad case of Monday morning blues 
for tennis-buffs in the country as news 
filtered in that their heroes' champion¬ 
ship drive had been halted in three 
straight sets. 

In the dtle-round, Stark-Leach taught 
Paes-Bhupathi a thing or two about ten¬ 
nis at the top. It was a triumph of tech¬ 
nique over raw talent; solidity over 
brave skill; experience over youthful 
exuberance. As the match and the trophy 
slipped out of their hands, all the ‘chest¬ 
thumping’ and the ‘low-fives’, could 
not put the Indians together again. 

The disappointment at having stumbl¬ 
ed at the last hurdle is understandable. 
But that takes little away from what the 


Leander-Mahesh combine has achieved 
this year. 

If ^^o what if they lost the finals?" 

^9demanded Naresh Kumar. "It 
was a fantastic performance to round off 
a fantastic year. They have proved that 
they are a top-class team." 

That they have. For once, the statis¬ 
tics speak for themselves. To begin the 
year at 36, and end it as the fourth-best 
doubles team in the big, bad world of pro 
tennis is no mean task. Six big-time tour¬ 
neys, tliree challengers, scalps that inclu¬ 
de the best in the doubles’ circuit, and a 
potful of hard-earned prize money—all 
add up to what has easily been the best 
ever performance by two Indians on the 
circuit. 

"At the start of the year, the other 
teams were quite happy to play Leander 
and Mahesh. Now they are all too happy 
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Leander Paes and Mahesh Bhupathi’s performances 
this year underline the fact that the new kids on the 
court have not only arrived, but are also ready to rule 


10 avoid them. Everyone knows that 
they are good enough to beat anybody 
on any given day," observes Jaidecp 
Mukcrjea, India’s Davis Cup captain. 

After successfully teaming up for the 
Davis Cup, the two top Indian players 
decided to give the Tour a serious shot 
this year. This was a vital decision for 
the two, especially Leander, who was 
struggling to break into the top-100 in 
the singles. 

"I have always maintained that Lean¬ 
der should concentrate on doubles. His 
creativity, movement, and instinct make 
him one of the best doubles players in 
the world," asserts Naresh Kumar. "And 
while I was sceptical about Bhupathi’s 
abilities. I’m happy that he’s come along 
and proved me wrong," adds Kumar. 

In fact, *Hesh’ has proved to be some¬ 
thing of a perfect partner for Leander. "1 
know that Leander made a lot of sacrifi¬ 


ces to help get my rankings up so that we 
could play the Tour together," Bhupathi 
is the first to admit. "But it’s all paid off 
as we’re playing some great tennis 
together.” 

And they’re having a great time toge¬ 
ther as well. Their on-court understand¬ 
ing and oft-court friendship have helped 
them become a cohesive bundle of com¬ 
petitiveness and camaraderie. 

"We are the best of friends, we have a 
terrific understanding,” says Leander. 
"We both believe in training hard, giv¬ 
ing it our all on court, and having fun off 
it. The fact that we like spending time 
together so much, helps us bring out the 
best in ourselves, and in each other," 
feels the Indian number one. 

G iven the contrasting styles of their 
games, that is not too difficult to 
understand. If there is Bhupathi’s boom¬ 


ing .serve to soften up the opponent, 
there is Leander’s lethal volley at the net 
to bury them; if Bhupathi pulverises 
them with his heavy ground-strokes, 
Leander* s speed and reflexes keep them 
guessing. 

"They complement each other per¬ 
fectly," feels Dr Vece Paes, Leander’s 
father. "Not only in their style of play, 
but their personalities as well. While 
Mahesh is the big. silent sort, Leander is 
the extrovert." 

For all that they have going for them, 
there are some technical and tempera¬ 
mental shortcomings that the Indian pair 
will have to overcome sooner rather 
than later. Leander’s serve continues to 
be a cause for concern and he, of course, 
knows it. "I’m working a lot on my serve 
and my backhand," he says. And 
Mahesh is doing a lot of training to 
"improve my movement and to get more 
consistency on my forehand”. As far as 
mental m^e-up goes, they'll have to 
strike a balance between flamboyance 
and percentage tennis, and learn to 
"finish off matches with greater ease 
and consistency. 

But then the 23-ycar-old Mahesh and 
the 24-ycar-old Leander have time on 
their side. They have already caused 
quite a stir in world tennis and have fired 
the imagination of a generation of kids 
in sports-crazy India. "When Jonathan 
Stark, an American athlete, says that the 
two Indians are playing intimidating ten-' 
nis, it’s a hell of a compliment," says Dr 
Vece Paes. 

The Indian team’s high-profile perfo¬ 
rmances can do spoils in India a world 
of good. And both Leander and Bhupa¬ 
thi are well aware of the commitment to 
thcii countrymen’s dreams and 
aspirations. 

"I think they are ready for a Grand 
Slam next year," says Enrico Pipemo, 
Leander* s friend-cum-sparri ng-partner, 
and now Bhupathi’ s coach. 

Leander Paes and Mahesh Bhupathi 
may still be quite a few months and 
matches away from being what they set 
out to be: the best in the business. But, 
they are well on their way. • 
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The way of all 
flesh 


Despite its failings, Nalinaksha Bhattacharya's 
novel succeeds in becoming what it sets out to be 
—witty and irreverent 

A Fistful of Desire initially gives the impression of being a 
monumental load of codswallop. The quotes on the back-cover 
culled from The Morning Star, The Guardian and The Sunday 
Telegraph are ecstatic, but mixlem novels are all served with 
blurby hyperbole that makes them sound like the greatest thing 
since life crawled from the primordial soup, when sometimes 
they just deserve to be thrown back into it. 

This book appears to be just a flimsy bedroom farce, with 
paper-thin characters, and offensively non-p.c. stereotyping of 
Andaman Island Adivasis. First lines, we have always been 
told, are very important. Nalinaksha Bhattacharya's runs as follows: "Hardly had the 
Englishwoman greeted Govind Chaturvedi, the Officer on Special Duty in the Prime 
Minister's Office, and taken her seat across him, when he eKperienced a powerful 



suddenness and improbability." We 
learn quite a lot about the OSD's penis 
by the end of chapter one, and the author 
is consistent in his totally charmless 
sexual descriptions, lesbian or otherwi¬ 
se, which intersperse the remainder of 
the text. 

The Englishwoman of the opening 
sentence is Hilda Tilbum, the wife of an 
anthropologist who has been lost to the 
cannibal Harong tribe in the Andamans 
and is trying to arrange a .search party. 
The OSD lakes extreme measures, inclu¬ 
ding having her thrown into jail and tak¬ 
ing her in a government helicopter for a 
VIP visit to a national park, to get the 
chance to have hi.s way with her. All this 
despite the fact that he is married, has a 
girlfriend, and knows Hilda is really in 
love with a struggling actor called Joe 
who comes out to India to help her. 
Towards the end of the book the search 
party gets to the Andamans and Hilda's 
companion and compatriot on the expe¬ 
dition, Elsie Gourd’s comment, "Typi¬ 
cal Waugh country," lends to confirm 
that Bhatiacharya's main influences for 
this work were Scoop and Black 
Mischief. 

The jungle is full of mating cries of 
lizards, tribals are joke figures, and their 
Nicobarese dialect is basically Hindi — 
''Moot khao" commands the tribal chief, 
after pissing into an empty half of a co¬ 
co nut. Bhattacharya seems to hold the 
national language in disdain. It is assum¬ 
ed that the reader will know French, but 



The book 
appears to be just 
a flimsy 
bedroom farce, 
with paper-thin 
characters, and 
offensively 
non-p.c. 
stereotyping of 
Andaman Island 
Adivasis 
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Hindi is translated. '*Bukwas handh karo — stop 
talking rubbish," says the OSD’s politician father-in-law 
from Unnao. 

Gradually, though, despite the book’s failings, Bhattacha- 
rya’s persistent and effortlessly light-hearted prose does 
begin to work as the comedy it is meant to be. The "witty and 
irreverent" of the jacket blurb no longer seem out of place. 
Every stereotype does after all have some truth in it, whether 
it’s the horrible Hilda haggling over two rutiees with a photo¬ 
grapher at the Taj or her lost academic husband with his anthro¬ 
pological jargon and obsession with iribals uncorrupted by 
civilisation. 



Tigers, though, of 
which there may be no 
more than 3(KX) left here 

H it in the wild, and which are 

alUiy probably being poached 

hdd the ^ ^ 

not so easy to laugh at as 
English- anthropologists. Here 
Bhattacharya avoids poli- 
WOm&n tical incorrectness by giv- 

greeted Govind 

Chaturvedi, the of* with a corbeit- 

o • i manual to kill a 

L)lllCCr on kSpCClcll manealer by the schem- 

Duty in the Prime 

Minister’s Office, natural history, suggest¬ 

ing the extinct cheetah 

and taken her seat stiii exists, making the 

1 * 8 *^** behead its prey and. 
SCrOSS him, when giving it a prehensile tail. 

he experienced a ever read 

power! ul hard-on that Tiggers can t or 

.1 . . j u ' 4 . shouldn’t climb trees, 

that stunned by its Here the tiger does, and 

suddenness and y,‘?“ 'i^c cheering it 

all the way. The reconcili- 
improbability between man and 

beast is positively 
touching. 

In the end you can almost believe in Govind the oversexed 
OSD and Hilda the horrible Memsahib. After all, they do have 
excuses for their unpleasantness. Govind has a rotten family 
life with his wife, the politician’s daughter, and Hilda’s con¬ 
temptuous attitude to India can be partly explained by her 
great-uncle Henry’s tragic shooting in Bari.sal during the Quit 
India Movement. 

And then, after Bhattacharya has led us on that lengthy and 
tortuous expedition through the snakc-infested jungle guided 
by a tribal witch-doctor, he does at last decide to give up lust 
for romance and like a good old-fashioned storyteller leaves 
us with the possibility of his characters living happily ever 
after. • 

QUIkmWHgM 

Gillian Wright Is a writer, tranalator and a contributor to the BBC World Service 


A Fistful of Desire: S novel by Nalinaksha Bhattacharya. 
Published by Penguin. Price: Rs 200 
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For an average movie-goer, watching 
films provides a break from his daily rou¬ 
tine. It’s an opportunity to see a projec¬ 
tion of his desires on screen which lin¬ 
gers in the mind long after the film is 
over. 

But for someone who wants to look 
beyond what appears on screen, cinema 
brings to mind several questions. Why 
docs a film become a hit? Why does an 
actor become a craze? Why is every little movement made by 
an actress aped blindly? 

In case, you want to have a deeper understanding of our cel¬ 
luloid wonders, read this book by one of the leading film cri¬ 
tics of our times. It probes into the intimate relationship bet¬ 
ween the viewer and cinema and what lies behind the glare of 
the silver screen. 

The Dream Merchants of Bollywood Nikhat Kazmi. Published by UBSPtX 
Price: Rs 150 

Sw««t sorrow 

It is said that an author’s writing reveals 
his angst. The book under review is a gla¬ 
ring testimony to that. The author, in her 
inimitable and unique style, translates 
tier emotions and predicaments into wri¬ 
ting. Love, loss, death and separation, 
dilemmas of age—it is all there. Each 
story, about ordinary events and ordina¬ 
ry people, is narrated with extraordinary 
poignancy. 

The stories—based in Goa, Bombay, Kodaikanal, London 
or Loire valley—are quite realistic, replete with credible 
details. The idyllic surroundings give the writing an extra 
edge. 

Set my Heart in Aspic bv Nislw da Cunha. Published by Harper Collins. Price: 
Rs 145 


MmnorlM of another day 

" VIIQfIKRTMVI Ruskin Bond loves India. So overpower- 
jjjg jjj fQr country that noth- 

;g 8 SaSM r»«*»v» ing could keep him away for too long, 

unlike some other Indo-Anglian writers. 
And that despite the overwhelming suc¬ 
cess he’s had abroad. 

This book makes an interesting 
SffliSIHil memoir—he graphically describes the 

many string which tug at the life of an 
AWlBljiTiUt J Anglo-Indian, his childhood experien¬ 
ces, the irreplaceable loss of his father, the anchor of his life, 
his stay with his stepfather and mother which was an ordeal. 

This book is a must read for all Bond lovers. It comes with 
the author’s typical touch of wan humour, razor-shaip expres¬ 
sions and generous sprinkling of irony. 
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AMiTA MALIK 


Take a break 

Stress is taking a toll on TV's best talents 


In the course of 
just one week, TV 
personnel have 
been suddenly 
struck by tragedy. 
And tragedy that 
was not only 
unprovoked and 
unnecessary, but 
brutal in the 
extreme. 

[ First it was Hyderabad. A crew from 
Ecnadu TV which had gone on routine 
duty to cover the mahurat of a film were 
caught in a horrible bomb blast and all 
six were killed. So were 20 other innoc> 
ent people, the target being a popular 
film actor involved in a blood feud in a 
highly politically-turbulent village. 

Then it was the turn of a TV producer, 
Shivani Jajodia — a young producer 
with New Delhi Television—whose lat¬ 
est assignment was producing the new 
BBC programme. Question Time India, 
featuring Prannoy Roy. Shivani was 
alone at home when she was brutally 
axed on the head by still-unknown intru¬ 
ders. Her husband was out of station and 
her young brother, finding the house in 
darkness and the door open, rushed to 
cull his parents instead of going in to 
find out what had gone wrong, thus los¬ 
ing precious time. Shivani fought for her 
life till 22 November when she succumb¬ 
ed to her injuries. 

All this took place in a middle-class 
area in New Delhi much favoured by pro¬ 
fessional people. Delhi has indeed beco¬ 
me a savage city. 

After I wrote critically about her first 
programme. Shivani was kind enough to 
telephone me without a trace of rancour 
to ask for further comments and any con¬ 
structive suggestions, which 1 readily 
gave. Not only that, 1 .saw that she acted 
on some ol them in the next programme, 
certainly proving that she was a profes¬ 
sional to her fingertips. 

In the last two years, another form of 
casualty has overtaken some of the fin¬ 
est talentson Indian television. Two lives 
cut off most tragically at the peak of 
their forms were those of NDTV's cor¬ 
respondent Appan Menon and then. 


earlier this year, S.P. Singh who built up 
the Hindi bulletin Aaj Tak to formidable 
dimensions. No one has been able to 
replace him so far. They were the casual¬ 
ties of that giant killer, stress — result¬ 
ing from overwork. TV is a hard task¬ 


master and its best exponents get so carri¬ 
ed away with their devotion to their 
work that they forget that the human 
body is not a machine and something 
has to give way if it is driven too hard. 

Is it not Cardinal Wolsey, who said on 


his way to the execution chamber, "Had 
I served God as well as I have served my 
couniry. He would not have deserted 
me in my old age"? On which I would 
do the variant that had these TV stars 
looked after thei^ health as well 
as they served their chan¬ 
nels, they might still have 
been around to give us 
many more years of their 
brilliant ^rk. Some¬ 
how, people in the media, 
as in other professions, 
tend to forget even their 
families when they slog 
away on a story. They 
start believing they are 
indispensable. And they 
say goodbye to relaxation 
and holidays from work. 
Is it worth it? One doubts 
it. 

Clearly, the time has 
come for certain norms to 
be laid down for people 
working in the media, 
specially television. The 
strange thing is that while 
comparatively junior per¬ 
sonnel. organised in trade 
unions, can demand a 
maximum period for 
work, holidays per year 
and get overtime if they 
go beyond, the top people 
in TV cannot. In fact, 
they do not even seem to 
want them. The rat race 
goes on and they must 
keep racing. 

The best combination 
would be for the channels 
or TV set-ups concerned 
to lay down certain strict 
limits beyond which 
work cannot go and for 
the families and friends 
of those driving them¬ 
selves to death to use persuasion. Most 
at fault seem to be the employers who 
only want success at any cost. It is time 
they woke up to their responsibilities 
and saved precious lives frcipi premature 
death. • 




Two lives cut off most tragically at the 
peak of their forms were those of 
NDTV^s correspondent Appan 
Menon and S.P. Singh (above) who 
anchored A 
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ot denials 
havebeerissu- 
^■■^ked by Rishi 
and Neetu 
Kapoor about 
the wife¬ 
beating that Rishi has b^n 
charged with. According to 
the Kapoors, all the reports 
that were carried about 

Neetu calling the cops in the 
dead of the morning to com¬ 
plain about Rishi beating her 
up mercilessly, were com¬ 
pletely baseless. 

The Kap(K)r version is that 
somebody else called the 
police pretending to be 
Neetu. And when the cops 
finallyarrived at the Kapoor 
residence, they found Neetu 
fast asleep, completely obli¬ 
vious of any calls that had 
been allegedly made by her. 

But even if you give the 
Kapoors the benefit of the 
doubt, who would play such 
a mischievous prank? 

Ri.shi has an answer to that 
as well. All of this is the 
work of a |X>wert'ul Indian 
family based in New York, 
who have decided to target 
the Kapoors because of 
some business rivalry that 
they have with Ena Sharma, 
a good friend of Neetu’s. 

Unfortunately for the 
beleaguered couple, not too 
many people are buying this 
version. 




he latest 
rumour doing 
the rounds is 
that Akshaye 
Khanna and 
Aishwai 7 a 
Rai have become very close 
friends while on location in 
America — and we all know 
what that means in industrys- 
peak, don’t we? 

Of course, it is quite possi- 
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ble that the romance won’t 
survive their return to Bom¬ 
bay — you know what loca¬ 
tion affairs are like — but as 
of now the couple are very, 
very cosy indeed. 

Cynics, of course, insist 
that this is just a publicity 
stunt for the movie in which 
they co-star. But we have to 
say that they make a very 
good pair. 
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PSHAD WARSI 


# edding bells 
will be ring¬ 
ing for quite a 
few industry 
heroes in the 
near future. 
Akshay Kumar is already 
engaged to a comely Delhi 
lass called Nipunika. Arshad 
Warsi and his girlfriend 
Maria hope to tie the knot 
sometime next year. And 
even confirmed bachelor 
Chunky Pandey has decided 
to hang up his belt and wed 
Bhavna who is an air-hostess 
with a domestic airline. 

Wonder how itmg will it 
be before the heroines fol¬ 
low suit. 




SHABANA AZMI 


.A .. mega seems 

a to have zero- 
i!4~, ed in on the 
l^nim industry 

publicity 

efforts seem to go. First on 
their list was Bobby Deol, 
who was gifted a very expen¬ 
sive watch at a glittering > 
function. And now Shabana 
Azmi has become the proud - 
owner of an xDmega. Her . 
watch was handed* over to i 
her at the Rohit Bal fa.shion I 
show held recently in Delhi. I 
So, what’s next? Nobody 
knows, but apparently every 
star and starlet lives in hope 
these days. * 


il 
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Commercial success 
and critical acclaim — 
film director 
Priyadarsfian has won 

both 




T hey are the new kids on the 
block. The brat pack of film 
directors from the south — 
some of who cannot speak 
Hindi properly — have invad¬ 
ed Bollywood. Mani Ratnam, Rum 
Gopal Verma and now Priyadarshan are 
the most visible symbols of this sou¬ 
thern challenge to mainstream Indian 
cinema. Commercial success and criti¬ 
cal acclaim — they have won both in 
equal measure. Arguably, the most- 
sought-after among them is Priyadar¬ 
shan whose films every Bollywood hero 




MyadaralHHi: "I am an axpansiva tfiractor" 


A fine BA 


k rtlll from KmImitmHk a t tra ctil th* 
critic*’ « ttntioii for Its tthnteal 
MIHwie* 

— from Sunil Shetty lo Amiiabh Bach- 
chan — wants to act in. 

Forty-year-old Priyadarshan likes 
doing things in style. All along he’s been 
experimenting with both content and 
form within the parameters of commerci- 
iil cinema, but it took some time before 
his work could gain wider acceptance. 
"Tlie satellite invasion has made people 
aware of quality and now they prefer 
slickly-produced stuff. You can’t 
deceive the public any longer with shod¬ 
dy melodramas." explains Priyadar¬ 
shan. "About five years back 1 made a 
very slick film, Gardish,w'nY\ Jackie Shr¬ 
off but it did not do well. T oday everybo¬ 
dy is talking about Vimsat." 

Virasat was a tremendous box-office 


success and has seen the resurrection of 
Anil Kapoor’s flagging career. Priyadar¬ 
shan has three major releases slated in 
the next three months: the Anil Kapoor- 
Jackie Shroff-Pooja Bhatt starrer Kahhi 
Na Kabhis an untitled love story starring 
Akshaye Khanna and Jyotika and Saaih 
Rang Ke Sapne under the ABCL banner 
in which Arvind Swamy and Juhi Chaw- 
la play the lead. Besides, he will direct 
an action movie for the Nadiadwalas 
stairing Sanjay Dutt and Akshay Kumar 
and another with Amitabh Bachchan for 
which shooting starts in April. 

P riyadarshan began as a scriptwriter 
for Malayalam films in the early 
Eighties. Later, with help from his 
friend Mohan Lai who was Just breaking 
into Malayalam films, he was making 
clean, light-hearted comedies. This was 


at a time when all that the Malayalam 
film industry turned out were consider¬ 
ed either too arty dr soft-pom. Films like 
Poochaikyu Ont Mookkuthee, Boeing 
Boeing and Thalavanam opened up new 
vistas in the world of movie-making in 
Malayalam. 

In fact. Malayan cinema’s most suc¬ 
cessful star, Mohan Lai, says he owes 
his success largely to Priyan as he calls 
him. Says Lai, "Priyan is a master of 
commercial cinema. He introduced 
clean slapstick comedies which were 
not there before. Some of my biggest 
hits like Chilram, Kilukam and now 
Chandralekha are creations of Priyan.” 

For all of Priyadarshan’s films starr¬ 
ing Mohan Lai which were megabits, 
there is one that did not do too well at the 
box office. This was Kalapani —a fictio ¬ 
nalised account of the travails of free- 
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dom fighters in the Andamans early this 
century. But the movie attracted the cri¬ 
tics' attention for its technical quality 
and won a couple of national awards last 
year, including that for art direction. 

Priyadarshan has no qualms about 
being every inch a director who is work¬ 
ing towards commercial success. And 
he is quite candid about his reservations 
regarding directors who belong to the 
realm of art cinema. "Even though 1 
admire Adoor Gopalakrishnan as a craft¬ 
sman, on the technical side his films 
leave much to be desired.” 

He prefers pre.senting a contemporary 
theme in a commercial format. Now that 
pure entertainers without the blood- 
and-gore routine (films like Raja 
Hindustani and Fardes, for instance) are 
enjoying a revival in Hindi films, Pri¬ 
yadarshan has reasons to feel good. 
"Mainstream directors like Mani Rat- 
nam have introduced a new visual cultu¬ 
re which is a product of our times," he 
says. "Satellite TV has created a vigor¬ 
ous cinema of visual nuances and exube¬ 
rance." Today’s audience is essentially 
looking for a slickly-mounted produc¬ 
tion which is pleasing to the eye, and 



with Priyadarshan around they can rest 
assured that there will be more. 

H is latest Malayalam film released 
this Onam, Chandralekha, is the 
biggest box-office hit in the history of 
Malayalam cinema. Priyadarshan, who 
tried Hindi films because he was getting 
tired of directing comedies in a regional 
language, now finds the success sweet 
but the going rather tough. 

"India is a melting pot of various eth¬ 
nic cultures and what may be good in Tri¬ 
vandrum will not be seen in Srinagar. So 
basically it has to be universal themes 
with Indianness in them." But Priyadar- 
^han is quick on the uptake, and his films 
Jipcak for themselves. 

He has been accused by fellow direc¬ 
tors of having been reared on video and 
jfelonging to the fast-forward genera¬ 


tion. Priyadarshan admits that he has 
been influenced by Hollywood films, 
but has no intentions of copying them in 
totality. "Imagine Akshay Kumar hold¬ 
ing the huge gun of Tommy Lee Jones in 
Men in Black, the gun would cost the 
entire budget of a Hindi film. 
lAlthough] I don't think there is anyth¬ 
ing wrong in Indianising a Hollywood 
film which has an universal theme." 

In fact, the story of Chandralekha is 
based on the theme of the Sandra 
BulkKk-starrer While You Were 
Sleeping. Priyadarshan has changed the 
female protagonist’s character to that of 
a man (played by, you guessed it, 
Mohan Lai) as the Indian film industry 
can better relate to a male hero. 


totally professional. He finishes a film in 
less than six months and within the 
budget, I which is| a producer's dream." 
Adds Jhammu Suggand, a big-time 
Bombay film financier and prtxiucer, "I 
am trying to get Priyan's dates because 
he works hard on the subject and fini¬ 
shes on lime. Texlay. with production 
costs mounting and star values eroding, 
this counts." 

For those who are wondering how Pri¬ 
yadarshan manages to handle everyth¬ 
ing with such finesse, here's a sample. 
Recently he asked Sanjay Dull and 
Akshay Kumar to give bulk dates for 
Nadiadwala's film or else walk out of 
the project. 

From being the writer of a- 



Aitlllfrom raMflAeaiM MS boost to Anil Kapoor’s flaggliiCcarMr 


And the much-hyped Amitabh 
Bachchan-starrer, for which shooting 
will start in Malta is said to be an 
Indianised punch'of and Old Man 
at Sea. "Amitabh liked the idea of play¬ 
ing a fisherman," says Priyadarshan 
with a smile. "Our audience will always 
lap up universally acclaimed themes if 
they are packaged in the Indian format." 

And what do the industry insiders 
think of his work? 

Says top star Anil Kapwr: "Everybo¬ 
dy who is .somebody in Bollywood 
wants to sign up Priyan because he is 


laugh-a-minuie comedies to possibly 
the highest-paid film director in the 
country, Priyadarshan has come a long 
way. He will not be doing a Malayalam 
film for the next two years, because he 
has his fingers in loo many Hindi films 
now — big-budget films aimed at a big¬ 
ger market and probably international 
exposure. 

"I am an expensive director," he says. 
"All this money isgoing intomy studio 
— Asia’s best hi-tech recording studio 
in Madras." • 
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Horror in Hyderabad 

Two high-profile politicians survive a blast that kills several people and 

shocks the state 



I t was a scene straight oiH of an action-packed Tclugu 
blockbuster. Just after noon, on 19 November, film star 
and Telugu Desam Party (TDP) rebel Moban Babu, and 
dissident TDP leader Peri tala Ravi, stepped out of the 
Rama Naidu studios. The mahurat of the latter's maiden 
film venture as producer, attended by several VIPs, hordes of 
Mohan Babu's and Ravi's supporters, and a number of media- 
persons, had just got over. 

As the carcade began its journey from the studio, the black 
Tata Sumo carrying the stars was the focus of all attention. A 
team of Enaadu Television, determined to get some 'live 
action' for their popular *Studlo Round'Up\ overtook the 
VIP vehicle and started ‘shooting' from their jeep. 

Just as the Enaadu jeep was passing a stationary Fiat, a blast 5 
rocked the place, .setting the two vehicles ablaze and reducing I 
them to a.shes. The six-member TV crew died on the spot, as | 
did some 17 others. Several others were badly hurl. But® 
Mohan Babu and P. Ravi — 
said to be the prime targets of 
the attack — e.scaped with 
minor injuries. While the* 
film-star-tumed-politician 
suffered a few cuts and brui¬ 
ses on his face and neck, the 
politician-tumed-producer, 
who was driving the Sumo, 
was hit on the nose and left 
hand. Their escape was noth¬ 
ing short of miraculous, for 
had the Enaadu vehicle not 
overtaken them, the two 
would have been just beside 
the Fiat which had triggered 
the blast. 

After the explosion, the 
outskirts of the Rama Naidu 
studios, on the fringes of Fil- 
mnagar, bore testimony to a s 
tragedy that shook the state ^ 
capital. Charred bodies, .seve-1 
red limbs, mangled metal, ^ 
and shattered windows told the tale of a carna¬ 
ge that sent shcK'k-waves through Hyderabad's political corri¬ 
dors, security quarters, and film world. 

The blast occurred in the Fiat slacked with high-power 
explosives. Preliminary investigations revealed that the vehi¬ 
cle might have been parked near the studio for over 24 hours. 
This blasted home minister A. Madhav Reddy's claim in the 
state Assembly that adequate security had been provided to all 
VIPs attending the function. 


AFTER THE BLAST: site of the disaster 

Apart from Babu and Ravi, several members of the late 
N.T. Rama Rao's family—including Harikrishna, Jayakrish- 
na and Saikrishna—were present at the Rama Naidu studio. 
As were 20 bus-loads of Ravi's supporters from Penukonda, 
in Anantpur district. The mahurat function lasted over four 
hours, with the two stars addressing a press conference before 
leaving the studio. 
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Following the miraculous escape of suspended TDP leader 
Mohan Babu and known Chandrababu Naidu-baiter P. Ravi, 
the heat is on in Hyderabad to track down those behind the 
blast. High on the list of suspects are factional rivals of Peri- 
tala Ravi. When chief minister Naidu visited him in hospital 
immediately after returning from Delhi on the night of the 
19th, Ravi accused former Congress MLA of Penukonda, 
S.V. Ramana Reddy, and a former legislator's son, Suryana- 
rayan Reddy, of masterminding the blast. 

While Suryanarayan Reddy was picked up from a village 
of Anantpur district, S.V. Ramana Reddy surrendered in dra¬ 
matic fashion on the afternoon of 20 November. He turned up 


could not have been the handiwork ol Rayalasecma activists 
or extremists alone. The investigative agencies are, thus, wor¬ 
king on a theory' that .some crack terrorist outfit was hired by 
some political faction of Rayalasecma. 

Factionalism has been a permanent feature of politics in the 
four districts of Rayalasecma. If fomier chief minister K. 
Vijaya Bhaskara Reddy is the Kumool strongman, Cuddapah 
is dominated by groups led by C. Ramachandrdjah and M.V. 
Ramana Reddy of the TDP, Y.S. Rajasekhar Reddy, M.V. 
Mysora Reddy and D.L. Ravindra Reddy of the Congress; 
and Anantpur is the battleground for S.V. Ramana Reddy, P. 
Ravindra. J.C. Diwakar Reddy and T. Suryapratap Reddy. 



at the house of Rayalaseema Congress leader Y.S. Rajasekhar 
Reddy in the posh Banjara Hills colony, just five kms from the 
scene of the blast, and then followed him to the police station. 

Anticipating trouble on P. Ravi's home turf, the state police 
has sounded a red alert and imposed Section 144 in Anantpur, 
Penukonda and Dharmavaram. "All supporters of Ravi were 
in Hyderabad to participate in the function. Once they return, 
the real trouble will begin in the district," observed a scribe in 
Anantpur. 

The involvement of Naxalite groups is also not being ruled 
out. Ravi, a former member of NTR’s Cabinet, was known for 
his extremist connections. His father, P. Narayanappa, was a 
compatriot of former People’s War Group (PWG) chief Kon- 
dapalli Seetharamaiah. While Ravi is close to the Reorganis¬ 
ing Committee (ROC) of the CPl-ML, he is said to have made 
some enemies in both the PWG and the ROC. But both the 
groups have denied any role in the blast. 

Preliminary police investigations are probing a terrorist 
hand in the blast. The Fiat in question, with a Karnataka 
registration number, has been traced to an auto-dealer in Hyde¬ 
rabad who, in turn, sold it to somebody from Chittoor district. 
The nature and amount of explosives used' suggest that it 


The ‘bomb culture’ from these districts had entered the poli¬ 
tical arena of the state capital during the municipal elections 
of 1991. Political violence has been a feature of Hyderabad 
ever since — from the gruesome killing of P. Shiva Reddy, 
the TDP legislator from Jammalamadugu, to the recent gunn¬ 
ing down of Obul Reddy. 

Now, the focus is very much on the assassination attempt 
that failed. And the talk of the town .seems to be Chandrababu 
Naidu’s recent fallout with Mohan Babu, which .saw the latter 
being suspended from the TDP. The 
high-profile-actor-tumed-/ie /^2 added a twist to the tale from 
his sick bed in Apollo Hospital by alleging that it was all a "hi- 
tech conspiracy". His target: N. Chandrababu Naidu, of cour¬ 
se. While the Naidu government has ordered a judicial enqui¬ 
ry, over and above the CID probe, Babu has demanded a CBI 
enquiry into the bomb blast. 

All this comes at a time when Chandrababu Naidu, as con¬ 
venor of the United Front, is busy in the political hurly-burly 
of Delhi. This is one controversy that is tound to cause some 
discomfiture to the Andhra Pradesh chief minister. For, the tre¬ 
mors of the 19 November blast will surely be felt in Hydera¬ 
bad’s political corridors for some time to come. • 
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DELHI 

Calamity in the 
capital 


More than 30 school-children die as a 
speeding bus plunges into the Yamuna 

I t was the worst road disaster that Delhi has seen in recent 
times. Thirty students of Amir Chand Sarvodaya 
Vidyalaya, Ludlow Castle-2, drowned in the chilly waters 
of the Yamuna when their speeding bus fell off the Wa/.irabad 
bridge on 18 November. 

The list of dead included 16 girls and 12 boys in the age 
group of six to 17 years. Another 62, including two teachers 
and a driver, were injured in the accident. The official death 
toll is likely to go upas authorities fear that at least 15 children 
may have been washed away by the current. Search opera¬ 
tions for the missing kids continue. 

The private bus, hired to 
transport children to and 
from the north and nonh- 
casiem areas of the city, was 
reportedly overcrowded and 
racing a Bluelinc bus when it 
skidded on a mound of sand, 
lost control, crashed through 
the railing, and plunged into 
the river waters almost 40 
feet below. 


Ten-year-old Mohammad 
Aiif, who survived the grue¬ 
some accident, recalls that 
the driver, Kiran Pal, was rac¬ 
ing another bus when it hap¬ 
pened. The 25-year-old 
driver had been suspended 



WHY BLAME ME?: CM Scihih pened. The 25-year-old 
Singh Verma driver had been suspended 

some 45 days ago, following complaints of reck¬ 
less driving, but had then been reinstated. The children who 
survived the accident told the police that they would plead 
with Kiran Pal to go slow, but to no avail. Chandrashekhar, a 
student of class seven, recounted that the bus had arrived 15 
minutes late that morning and was moving at high speed to 
make up for lost time. 

Will the magnitude of this tragedy change the way children 
travel to school in Delhi? 

Unlikely, if one is to go by the past record of the Delhi 
government on this issue. After a series of separate accidents 
involving school bu.ses in the capital in 1995, a team drawn 
from the Slate Transport Authority (STA) and the area SDMs 
had conducted an enquiry. The traffic police had issued new 
guidelines for plying school buses. A year later, the Institute 
of Road Transport Education (IRTE> submitted a detailed 
design plan on the "ideal school bus", which was released by 
the then police commissioner, Nikhil Kumar. 

But today, most of these plans seem to have gone into cold 
storage. Except for a government instruction to paint buses 



SAFETY LAST: rescue operations (leftI and the ill-fated bus 


owned by schools yellow, there are no formal rules or regula¬ 
tions for school buses. Most sch(K>ls hire buses on a contract 
basis, which operate, in the absence of any monitoring by 
either the traffic police or the school authorities, only a shade 



The authorities land a nckJmulnear 
Shillong,Mu will li Help bust Me ^ 

poacfUngandstnugglirig racket inMe ■, 
northieasi? 


O n 6 some oncers ctf the 

Customs inventive olShiUon^ 4^^ 

Jowwi, a smalt town atXMit 80 km$ fram ithe 
capitid- Their tip-off paid iteh dividendt, m amnud parts 
woiidi imarly Rs 2 crore in the iidsmatioDal mail^t 'were 
sdzed ffom die huck < AS«Q i-440I)- 


The haul inciuded 30 elhfdiam thshs w^hi^ < 
one Rp 3 ral Ren^ ti^ skin measuring nine ^eet, Icnir le^ 
patd skins, 13 skins of ilvdr otteis; wlcg ef pnni^ 
scales, uiui 13.5 kg of 
'duetS' were.' be% 

Me^laya to C3^{diai on 

ida route m Myanmar and Onna. They Wm ctever^ ^ 

healedimderSdh^Cjfdry .'guts' ' ol htili wd|i|hr:‘; 
i^over4,000 beUeved tdhave hepa piocuichdltt Bont^'. 

bay. While tnulein dry gdh whldn theconatry is^jm^ 
ble, their. Cxpmrtkjtlcg^.. , > ' 

Ihe seizure hc^ brou^ die killing and,smii^Ung 'of ' 
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alter than the notorious Bluelines in Delhi. These buses 
aidom employ professionally-trained drivers, hardly ever 
eep to specified speed limits, and are more often than not 
;rossly overcrowded. 


Srivastava, an inspector with the Delhi Vidyut Board, who 
lost his 16-year-old daughter in the Wazirabad tragedy, recal¬ 
ls with anguish that he had protested a number of times to the 
school principal that it was proving difficult for his daughter 
to even get into the overcrowded bus. The school authorities 
stand had been that they could not afford any more buses. 

If the school authorities are indifferent, and the traffic poli¬ 
ce incompetent and corrupt, chief minister Sahib Singh 
Verma takes the proverbial cake. The Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) CM has refu.scd to shoulder any responsibility for the 
tragedy and blamed it squarely on the traffic police and the par¬ 
ents of the school children. "Why complain now? Why did 
you not tell me earlier?" was Sahib Singh Verma’s message to 
the grieving guardians. The chief minister also made it a point 
to publicly exonerate his director, education, Satbir Silas, of 
all responsibility for the accident. Silas, on his part, giggled 
his way through a press conference, soon after the tragedy! 

For now, the chief minister has announced that only Delhi 
Transport Corporation (DTC) buses will be used to carry 
children of government schools. And a set of amendments in 
the Delhi Motor Vehicles rules, especially for contract buses 
hired by schools to carry children, is being considered. There 
is, however, no talk of any drastic measures to inculcate better 
traffic sense or enforce stricter traffic norms on the roads of 
Delhi. 

At the moment, many Delhiites are mourning the dead 
children with anguish and anger. But public memory is short¬ 
lived. The furore and outrage will eventually die down. Until 
tragedy strikes again. And yet again. • 

ChhnMOiamtm^t/NmwOmi 



ly investi^ioh at a Well^ta^isi^ interaatkMitd 
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SIKKIM 


United front 

Opposition parties are ready to gang 
up against Pawan Kumar Chamling 

T he sensitive and strategic border slate of Sikkim is pois¬ 
ed for some dramatic political developments. With the 
Opposition parties ready to get their act together in more 
ways than one, Pawan Kumar Chamling's reign at the lop 
could stK)n come under serious threat. 

The Sikkim Sangram Parishad (SSP), the newly-floated 
Sikkim Ekla Manch (SEM), the Sikkim NalionalFront(SNF), 
the Nepali, Bhulia, Lepcha Association (NEBULA) and the 
Congress are working out ways to pul up a united front. 

The decks have already been cleared for the much- 
talked-about SSP-Congress merger. The Sikkim Pradesh Con- 



THE CHALLENOER:/c)mi^r UNDER SIEGE: CM Pawan 

CM Nar Bahadur Bhandari Kumar Chamling 


gress Committee (SPCC) has agreed, in principle, to accept 
the leadership of SSP supremo Nar Bahadur Bhandari. 

After a meeting on 20 November, the SPCC agreed to 
hand over the reins of the state Congress to Nar Bahadur Bhan¬ 
dari. This came immediately after the former Sikkim chief 
minister's return from Delhi. In the capital, Bhandari held 
talks with senior All India Congress Committee (AICC) mem¬ 
bers on the SSP-Congress tie-up at the stale level. • 

Nar Bahadur Bhandari told Sunday that a single Opposi¬ 
tion group with a nationalistic outlook was the need of the 
hour in Sikkim. According to the former chief minister, the 
regional parties, especially the ruling Sikkim Democratic 
Front (SDF), were not only breeding casteism and conunu- 
nalism, but also spreading "goondaism*' • 

Consultations are underway with the SEM, the SNF, and 
other political organisations in order to forge a joint Opposi¬ 
tion forum under the Congress-SSP banner and make life 
tough for chief minister Chamling. In an all-out bid to win 
over the other anti-Chamling groups, Nar Bahadur Bhandari 
has promised all prominent Opposition leaders berths in the 
executive body of the SSP-Congress combine. 

AO 


SEM president and former slate power secretary Laxmi Pra- 
shad Tewari, former SPCC vice-president and now • SEM 
senior Thuckchuk Lachungpa, fonner Congress chief mini¬ 
ster Sanchaman Limboo, deposed deputy chief minister and 
NEBULA president Phur Tshering Lucksom, newly-elected 
SPCC president Phendzo Namgyal arc some of the leaders 
who arc likely to figure in the executive body of the single 
Opposition group. Both Laxmi Prashad Tewari and Thuck¬ 
chuk Lachungpa, an important tribal leader, went to Delhi 
recently to discuss the SEM’s proposed tie-up with the 
Congress. 

At the time of such heightened political activity, all roads 
from Sikkim .seem to be leading to Delhi. Realising the poten¬ 
tial threat from a united Opposition, chief minister Chamling 
was quick off the blocks. He rushed to Delhi to make an all- 
out effort to block the entry of arch-rival Nar Bahadur Bhanda¬ 
ri into the Congress fold. The lone SDF MP in theLok Sabha, 
Bhim Dahal, look up the matter in right earnest as well. He 
dashed off letters to Prime Minister Inder Kumar Gujral and 
Congress president Sitaram Kesri, accusing Bhandari of 
being an anti-national - ^ 

Will the AICC decide to dump a lone SDF member in the 
Lok Sabha and back the four SSP legislators in the Sikkim 
Assembly in order to gain in the longer run? Will Pawan 
Kumar Chamling be able to divide the Opposition and rule Sik¬ 
kim? 

The coming weeks could well provide some interesting 
answers to these political questions and more, in this tiny state 
tucked away in the eastern Himalayas. • 

ACh^HH/Oangiok 


WEST BENGAL 

Hidden histoiy 

Excavations at Bethune College could ^r 
reveal some unknown facts about 
Calcutta's past 

H istory says that Calcutta is 307 years old. History says that 
the story of Calcutta begins with the arrival of Job Char- 
nock to Sutanuti. But is there more to Calcutta’s history than 
what has met the eye till now? If the enthusiasm in the archaeo¬ 
logical team excavating a portion of the historic Bethune Col¬ 
lege campus in north Calcutta is any indication, there sure is. 

The archaeologists’ tryst with what could turn out to be a 
most intriguing chapter of Calcutta’s past began a few months 
ago. The college campus—which falls under what was origi¬ 
nally the Sutanuti village area—was being dug up to build an 
auditorium, when the men at work stumbled upon some 
artefacts. 

The college authorities immediately informed the state 
Archaeology and Museum Directorate about the discovery. 
Officials from the directorate visited the spot and the artefacts 
were handed over to them. There were figurines, statuettes, 
some broken pieces of pottery, lamps and shades of various 
sizes and shapes. 

All these were examined minutely by the experts, wl|p 
came to the conclusion that the artefacts were of relatively rec- 
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cnt vintage—the late 19th century, to be precise. 

"From a stylistic point of view, some of the artefacts seem 
to belong to the early medieval and Sultanate period, while a 
few items were most probably from the early modem period," 
Dr Goutam Sengupta, director of the state Archaeology and 
Museum Directorate, told Sunday. Sengupta heads an eight- 
member archaeological team conducting the excavation at 
Bethune College. 



ROOTS: excavation at Bethune College 


This is the first archaeological endeavour of its kind in the 
West Bengal capital. But there have been some instances of 
artefacts being unearthed by sheer accident. Way back in 
178.?, about 200 gold coins belonging to the Gupta period 
were found near Kalighat, in south Calcutta. More recently, in 
197^, when the Diamond Harbour Road was being reconstruc¬ 
ted, a statue of Lord Vishnu was found buried eight metres 
under the soil. But these findings could not be linked directly 
with Calcutta's history. 

Now, the attention of archaeologists and history-buffs is 
focused on the activity in Bethune College. The digging is 
being conducted methodically. The preliminary procedure 
involved demarcation of the exact area where the excavation 
would be conducted. Initially, a 39-metre-by-24-metre trench 
was dug up. This trench was divided into ten blocks, each mea¬ 
suring 6-metre-by-6-metre. The artefacts, when and if dis¬ 
covered, will be differentiated according to which ‘block’ and 
which ‘layer’ they were found in. 1'his will make it easier for 
the team of archaeoIogi.sts to determine the age and origin of 
the objects unearthed. 

But amidst all the expectation and excitement of rediscove¬ 
ring the past, can some voices of disconten^from the present 
be ignored? "We are not doubting the importance of the exca¬ 
vation. But why is no one worried about the auditorium that 
the college was promised?" say some students of Bethune. 

With Uie site of the proposed auditorium being declared 
‘archaeologically disturbed’, there is very little chance of it 
being completed in a hurry. But then, it’s all for a cause. • 
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KUSUMBHANDARI 
BEGINNING 30 NOVEMBER, 1997 


ARIES _ 


(21 March-20 April) 

A ccept invitations to 
parties and 

get-togethers. Important 
professional or business 
contacts can be made in 
informal situations. This 
would be a good time to 
gather relevant data on 
special deals and 
transactions. Team up with 
your lover and derive great 
happiness. 

TAURUS 


(21 April-20 May) 

T hings may not be as 
abovebo^ as you: 
friends would have you 
think. Suggestions 
forwarded by close 
acquaintances are likely to 
have hidden drawbacks. 
Don’t be outspoken or 
over-critical. Romantic 
partners can be in a selfish 
and demanding mood. 

GEMINI 


(21 May-20 June) 

C lear the decks for a new 
round of activities and 
interests in the coming days. 
Someone you had given up 
all hope of hearing from can 
finally contact you. It would 
put an end to your anxiety or 
indecision. You should now 
receive valuable news or 
information. Your love-life 
will be exciting. 


CANCER 


(21 Jime-20July) 

G et some rest and have 
others take 

responsibility for a while. 
Your innate wisdom and 
understanding can help 
enlighten peqple who are 
supposedly more learned 
than you. There’s a chance 
that you’ll make journeys on 
the spur of the moment. 


LEO 


(21 July-20 August) 

N ew horizons can open 
up. A lively and 
successful time is in store. 
Skills that have been lying 
untapped can now be utilised 
to earn more money. 
Cultivate the inventive and 
outgoing side of your nature. 
Also, take up new subjects of 
interest or ask people to tutor 
you in untried activities. 


LIBRA 


(2! September-20 October) 

F inesse is needed if you 
are to make any headway 
in a deal. Talk things over 
with a banker or get your 
broker to pour oil on 
troubled waters. It's unwise 
to gamble, but with a bit of 
guidance you may invest' 
well. Much depends on your 
resources at the moment. A 
hobby may have proved 
expensive. 



VIRGO 


(21 Augusi-20 September) 

P ersonal involvement can 
complicate matters. Let 
an expert give an opinion or 
do business on your behalf. 
Investigate whatever you are 
dealing with. Business 
dealings with someone of 
the opposite sex will be 
much more effective and 
lucrative. 


SCORPIO 


(21 Ociober-20 November) 

Y OU could be glad to get 
back to familiar 
surroundings after a long 
journey. Reminisce about 
the past or look through the 
family album. Let other 
people get on with other 
things. You will have the 
feel for home and the 
security of your family. 


SAGITTARIUS 

(21 November-20 December) 

K eep a low profile. You’ll 
only stir up resentment 
if you interfere in other 
people’s affairs. Keep out of 
the way till things are under 
control. A travel hitch can 
keep you away from work or 
could cause delay. A trip is 
in the offing. There can be a 
medical check-up to be 
undertaken. 


CAPRICORN 

(2! December-20 January) 

I nspite of influential 
backing, something is 
bothering you. An older 
person may throw cold water 
on a personal plan. You have 
to stand on your own two 
feet and possibly risk losing 
a long-term friendship. 
In-laws may have the right 
ideas and this should give 
you comfort. Studies can 
bear fruit. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

S peed up work with good 
use of equipments. 
There could be a termination 
notice for someone if 
improvements are not made. 
A home-based business can 
be bettered with a little 
foresight. Persuade a 
potential supplier with hard 
facts and demonstrate to 
customers the great 
possibilities of your product. 

PISCES 


(21 February-20 March) 

B e careful bow you deal 
with the management. A 
sensitive approach to those 
at the top can be to your 
advantage, though you may 
not get what you seek. 
Examinations may appear to 
go badly. Even if an official 
is wrong, maintain your 
composure. • 
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RMrauum nui b9 


■ CI^M) geitiml secre* 
ttffy, Hai^ Singh 
Sii^ is in his elements 

ilk ’Backroom Boy’ has 
ho^) lobbying first, that the 
ci^j^ ag^nst thbDMK are 
tkiM strong tmough to warrant 
the C(Migress(I)*$ he; thut 



Im Id a. ro 

..m Bw Wwinvm V 

lhat if the DMK has to be 
dump^ it should be dumpoi 
^ especially, if keepiqg it 
oh means another electiop; 

In other words, Suqcet is 
bbsothtely certain of one 
thing; replacing Oujrai by 
ano^ Prune Minister is 
ndiqitable; but another elec- 
iigrMiisnpt. 

Becauro die C|*I(M) is 
bphiiog hs Party Congress in 
BtbTOuy. This one is going 
Ito be ihe most contentious 
thie yet because of the two 
IhKs in the CPIiMI—one 
j^wineb says die CPI^ 
kbiNild coi^der joining for* 
ees die Qm^esiKD to 
ti^(^ COngpess enet^ 
BIF; and ibe other sa^g the 
Congress has always been 
and will always be an 
tnamu^itdile. • 

«» dedaied 


HEARD IN MADRAS 

W* know that OHr leadar w«ars 
dark glaosos, but this lo 
ridiculoas. 

A DMK WORKER ON REPORTS THAT THE 
CONGRESS WAS TRYING TO BLACKMAIL THE 
UNITED FRONT TO THROW THE DMK OUT 


ItovIvIngolcltiM 

Imi Why was the Bhkiui- 
IH ya Janata Party so 
anxious dun it be given a 
diance to form its 
government? 

The divious answer is, of 
course^ that it wanted to crea¬ 
te a mood in its favour, how¬ 
ever unrealistic its chances. 
Then it reckoned, it could go 
into elections claiming it had 
been wronged, diat it was all 
a gigantic secularist plot mid 


C H E C K - L I S T 


Assmsinationsemd cms^irttcydieories 

■ John P. Kannady: Now believed to have been kfllnl 
by the mafia with Lee Harvey Oswald 48 the dtgM. 


■ Rohan Kannady: Nobody hasfoundthedetaHsd 


As of iraw, h was SirMn Sirfian acbng dbne, 


■ MaithiUilharianiRttknowbei^ 

Earl Ray was hhed by a consortium of southern racish. But 
there's no doubt that Rtqr would hare done It on Ms own 
anyway. 


li MarNyn Moniaa: A growing body of evldenoe 
suggests that she did not take her ownm But who kHied 
her? Perennial suspeideaiellaKmnt^ ^ 

evKteiwe is ysttobefound. 





wb dk etecdmi on a Syn^ 
t^vok,'-'',; 

But dnd’s Mft aU^ litie Bip 
says it has iikny new friends 
after it’s coi^ in UP. 

One of these new friendi, 
who is locridng at die BJP 
with new respect, is diief 
minister of Aruikchal: 
Pradesh and sometime Con-1 
gress member Gegong 
Apang. 

Apang, few know, was a 
memberofthe Akhil Bharati¬ 
ya Vidyarthi Parishad 
(ABVP) in Bombay in his 
student days. He went to the 
Congress later, but has 
always looked at the BJP 
with fomhiess. Now that he 
is out of the CongnssS kid isi 
a free agrat, he nd|l no 
problems in with 

the BJP*--^!ihis tiihe hkkftdf* 

ly at the Contk; aM 
othos in dknaidi-eaiit. 

Wha* is why die BJP Is 
so upbeat. -"■ ■ ■■ 


TlMDyiilMitr 

■ Qronted that the 
Nehiu-Gamdii laikly 
has Shovifli the hi tlk 
Congim lor many decades! 
now. But does that i^ly to i 
all the members of fre 
family? 

Congieswiwk.oisbOiiirsk:; 
are cemvinced ikat noeniftierif 
oi die ke invbited 
widi the ‘Dikaelt^’ 
mi ridings And the wi^ lam- 
tymen bdhk'ekiniroieesdiis. < 

Ihe odik day, IHy^^ 
and 'Rohkt'VaOTisv:'^'-':wnie^ 
Radilnti^ Shivki ktead- : 
ing a neeepi^ lonkir Cok 
gresknen also friero 
'wem np ro tilliifr} dkiA Auid 
some of dienjihent down and < 
touched Rikwt Vadia’s 






























■ Inder Kumar dujral 
lost remarkably little 
: |i;me losing hope last week, 
wben his government was 
ahUtiMtering, 

At a dinner, fmmer 
hurMiucrat and old friend 
Haksar waliusd up to 
him and told him he needed 




HEARD IN PARLIAMENT 

Wall, ha’a always baan pollta and 
courtly. 

AN SPG OFFICIAL, GEHING READY TO 
ESCORT FORMER PRIME MINISTER P.V. 
NARASIMHA RAO TO COURT FOR YET 
ANOTHER HEARING OF THE JMM BRIBERY 
CASE 


The only proWent was, 
pi^ieis are tabled at 12;00 
noon, just laiter Question 
Hoof. The €origress(I) 
demanded the suspeiuion pf 
Question Hour. The chaif- j 
man denied permissk^ but 
umounc^ tN! report Ihld 
been tabled. Atthis the Con* 
gress, specifically Pranab 
Mukheijee, ptnnted out that 
the repmt could not have 
been deemed to have been 
tabled until tte Questuin 



him KFdo this>that and ^ 

■pther,... ■ 

: ^ loolred at him for a 
^htomem, dn^ his arm 
wmihd ids shoulder and wal¬ 
ked him gently saying: 
"My fn(end,ii^t waitfor tnv 
il^ iiQfs, Then !*U intiodu- 
; Ce you to die new Prime 
Mtidstor and you can ask 
him to do allyour wort.” 


Aflv«iilai»a 

liilillMnjM 

■ Krishna Kam is an 
honest tnisdng stml—r 
and Bidya Srdiha members 
rde past masters in the art of 
^ chairman up. 
why the 

dhaiiman of the Rajya SaUia 
riiumMed on the fust day of’ 
; <d>airroanship of the win- 
hirsession of lyiiament. 

had probab¬ 
ly cdtiferred with die govem- 
mrnit and deoded that the 
v lh^ Saima would be 
arSonmed iimiiediately aftn* 
jdw Ciminussion lepmt 

was tabled. 


CHECK-LIST 


Cc^His^en and the press 


■ iWariwii KiiilaiMost comtottahte with 
Hindl-spwdthi^louriMMs of a certain age. With eve^body 
idse, he Is hiehtw^Jo^r but never reveals anything of 
omsequence^StMlo recovei' frmn the pasting he rbceived 


LmTilli'l > i I! *1'WiCreTWi k I 


government. 


■ th uh i Mft miir i t i SuiprisIng^ media-rnwy now that 
he's band HinSiaiidihach his English more inteiltigibte. Is 
accessible and gives the hr^ssion of being candid even 
when he's being evashsa VIWI open up with the hardcott pf 
%yai)oumalMs'. 


m^. StiUbeHwMlntra style wrtwistat^ 

are so efevwly drifiMdM flfiMity he mearis. 

Hrtasurpris^la^tdw^thahkdipra 

frornMdi®:tO'lilirtiSi~t 


havereo^uhadapert^rt 
yearin offhb; 

Wilithgto laNi iihiilia.TMpobM^^ man 

vrto mSnl odnlkta in his tiestmwiids oonftde in anybody 


Ar| He 


favowite, Thp;pi^^ of Ra^iv Gandhi 


givkigkimahardMit. 


daiights 


.naaiainimJhjueW 

fiivi fotnip 

Hour issue had been decided. 

‘Round One’ to Mu)^* 
jeeCBut Kridma Kant , will 
have to Watchhis step. ', 


DeulMiliig 

illmic* 

■ Last week, Congreiu 
ptesident : Sitaitun , 
Kesri was downcast:, /Vpart 
from the faa that he 
Indm Kumar Gujnd are <dd' 
friends, Kesri made it .^miy 
clear that tie was not hi 
favour of elections because 



towpeiafllC' -. 

he diiidm die Congress ; 
wasn’t ready to fight tfaein. 

Through much of the p(di- 
tical :crisis last fcHtni|dit, 
Kesri sat hi his iittlb ’mee¬ 
ting’ rii(hh in Ms house, Ms 
fepli up wnder him, 
imsentiy 
Pomeiaitians. 

At t^dal banquets add 
Mnners, Kesri irtiised to res*, 
pond to advise, preferihi| to 
sun blanfdy at the 
hahihtit'it.oiit. Ney<k’^:'dtoi’ 
Cohgjfss'piwrtllWdti^ 

:deto say for Mmst^f, f;: - ^ i' 
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DOITT COMPROMISE 
THE LIFE OF YOUR 


UKE YOUR BODY AND HEART NEED GOOD BLOOD, 

AN ENGINE NEEDS A GOOD ENGINE OIL... LIKE CASTROL GTX EXTRA 

Today, car anginas ara compact and hanca work in high stress environments that demand 
the vary bast. Lika blood, a good engine oil has to keep flowing without clogging or 
choking, carrying vital additives to the various engine parts. Castro! GTX Extra is 
engineered for Increased resistance to thermal and viscosity breakdown, offering better 
protection to your engine. Castrol GTX Extra is made with superior Castrol technology, 
tested over millions of miles for safe, reliable, trouble-free performance. 


I The advanced international formula of Castrol QTX Extra provides : j 


! S SrlT a Superior engine cleanliness | 

S ?r;.3s I'S running ? drain Interval 

jo Reduced oil thickening^ _ ° Catalyst Fnendly ^ 

Remumbor, engine oi! accounts for less than 0.5% of your car running costs. 
So why compromise with anything less, insist on Castrol GTX Extra tor Ford 
Escort, Opel Astra, Cielo, Peugeot, Maruti, Ambassador, Premier, and all 
other Indian and foreign cars. 



World Champion Lubricants 
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LETTERS 



Lot’s stay 
taSsther 


Y our cover story In the 
£foc)K23—29 Novem¬ 
ber) has rightly pointed out 
that the Jain Conunission 
report has put the DMK in 
the dock. The obvious fall¬ 
out of the report is the strain¬ 
ed relationship between the 
TMC and the DMK. 

Even though TMC 
leaders were present at the 
meeting where the UP core 
committee decided to reject 
the Congress demand, Karu- 
nanidhi couldn’t hide the 
fact that the TMC’s beha¬ 
viour left much to be desired. 

But despite the .strained 
relations between them, nei¬ 
ther the DMK nor the TMC 
can break their ties consider¬ 
ing the country’s changing 
political scene. More' 
importantly, they have to 
letdise that they need each 
other, if only to thwart the 
Jayalalitha-MDMK 
combine. 

SuWMvala Chatoatartf, 
CHtoiftta fIMMt BawwafJ 

B With the Congress undeci¬ 
ded on withdrawing of sup¬ 
port and the UP determine 
*to sink or sail with the 
DMK’, the present political 
scenario in Delhi reminds 
one of the theatre of the 
absurd. 

Kesri is under pressure 
from party hardliners. And 
the first-time MPs of the par¬ 
ty have added to his woe by 
joining the ‘Porum of Parlia¬ 


M. KaniiwnMbl: ranklMl 

mentarians against dismissal 
of the Lok Sabha’. 

Mamata Banerjee’s refu¬ 
sal to withdraw the no- 
confidence motion has 
thrown a spanner in the Con¬ 
gress plan. Even if Congress 
MPs do not support the 
motion. The BJP may back it 
to make things more uncom¬ 
fortable for the Congress. 
RmnPmmtSImnm, New 
Delhi 

East Is best 

T his refers to the story. 
Caught in the net (9—15 
November) by Pallav Das. 
That the Christian missionar¬ 
ies are engaged in so-called 
social service programmes 
with a view to increasing 
their flock is quite understan¬ 
dable. Since they are not 
doing it out of a noble objec¬ 
tive, it shows how debased 
their programmes are. 

On the other hand, relig¬ 
ions of the East are attracting 


more and more people with¬ 
out any proselytising pro¬ 
grammes. Prof Klaus 
Klostermaier, an ex-Jesuit 
who spent many years in 
India, has said, "Hinduism 
will spread not so much 
through the gurus and swa- 
mis who attract certain num¬ 
ber of people looking for a 
new commitment and a 
quasi-monastic life style, but 
it will spread mainly through 
the work of intellectuals and 
writers who have found 
certain Hindu ideas convinc¬ 
ing and who identify them 
with their personal beliefs." 
ABhokChowgule, Bombay 
(Maharaohtn) 

■ This refers to your story 
Caught in the net (9 —15 
November). 

The entire Ramayana is 
replete with mentions of vari¬ 
ous rishis (saints) who had 
their ashrams in the forests 
and who Lord Ram had met 
during his exile. Hindus are 


the only people who celebra¬ 
te Van Mahotsav (The festi¬ 
val of the forest). Ayurveda, 
the ancient Hindu system of 
medicine, is based on the 
medicinal value of nearly 
1,2(X) species of plants and 
herbs. 

In the light of the above 
facts, statements like "tribals 
have never been a part of the 
Hindu vama system" and 
"why force the origin of the 
Vedic Saptasindhu of the 
Himalayas on those who 
have always walked the 
trails of Gondwana land" are 
beyond comprehension. 

5./C. Shamw, Bombay 
(Maharaahtra) 


What’s in 
pronunciation! 


A mita Malik is right in 
pointing out that mispro¬ 
nouncing English words has 
become a habit with most 
DD newscasters (Come 
again 26 October -1 Novem¬ 
ber). 1 must say the viewers 
of DD have become immune 
to the Dirty Devils in DD (if 
that could be the short form 
for DD). While one stutters, 
some stammer, grope, swal¬ 
low and sift words. I remem¬ 
ber a lady newscaster read- 

DDMWscmtors: mw tiM 






















ing ‘crucification’ on a Good 
Friday instead of crucifixion. 

I happened to ask this very 
question which Amita Malik 
puts to one of my nephews, a 
correspondent working with 
DD: why DD alone has the 
paucity of competent hands 
while others have far better 
professionals. The reply 
was, ours is a diverse, multi- 
linguistic nation and that this 
is bound to happen as a mat¬ 
ter of ‘lingtxiiversity’ to be 
exact. So put the head 
beneath the carpet till the 
show is over After all 
what's in pronunciation. 
Let’s preserve the Englo- 
diversiiy of Doordarshan 
V and the breed from getting 
/ extinct. 

Albert JoBeph, BhubeneBWBr 
(OrlMBa) 


Isolate her 


R ajiv Shukla's comment 
in Enemy no one (2—8 
November) that Mayawati 
should be isolated if 
democratic values are to be 
safeguarded, reflects the opi¬ 
nion of those who believe in 
fairplay and decency in 
public life. 

It is unfortunate that other 
political parties are courting 
this unprincipled and greedy 
politician just for their politi¬ 
cal advancement. 

Faced with charges of cor¬ 
ruption under her" Ambedka- 
risation” schemes, Mayawa¬ 
ti has a lot to explain. Will 
wisdom dawn on the leaders 
of other political parties? At 
least to isolate such elements 
from public life? 

N.8. Simmy, Pwm 
fMWMrMhtna) 


How primitivel 

I t is surprising that even 
after 20 years of commun¬ 
ist rnle. the Sudras of Rohini 
village in West Bengal are 
still not free from the curse 
of untouchability. The two 
communities—the Dorns 
andtheHamis—are treated 


as untouchables by upper- 
caste Hindus. 

It is deplorable that the 
Marxi.st .leaders having a 
stronghold in the villages are 
unable to uproot this kind of 
social oppression. 

Tmvmr Salywd, New ttelhl 


Not the only one 


W ith reference to the 
story. The 

Centenarian, (23—29 
November), the correspon¬ 
dent’s claim that Nirad C. 
Chaudhuri is the only person 
still writing books at the age 
of 1(X) is wrong. Ernst 
Junger, an eminent German 
writer, has turned 100 in 
1995, and he still continues 
to write and publish books. 

The most recent volume 
of his diaries was published 
in October. Chaudhuri and 
Junger have much in com¬ 
mon; they are both essayists 
with a wide range of diverse 
knowledge which they tend 
to present 
autobiographically. 

They both consider them¬ 
selves to be pillars of tradi¬ 
tion nurturing a strongly anti¬ 
modem mindset. Junger’s 
100th birthday was celebrat¬ 
ed with eclat in Germany 
with the German Chancellor 
and the French President visi¬ 



NlradC.ClMiidliuil: 


ting his home, Chaudhuri 
was apparently similarly fet¬ 
ed in Oxford. To my great 
personal regret, none of his 
books has been translated 
into German, not even his 
biography of Max Mueller. 
Martin Kampehen, 
Santiniketan (West Bengal) 


People’s 

prerogative 


T his refers to your cover 
story Moving in for the 
kill (16—22 November). 




Our politicians are so cunn¬ 
ing that tliey are even capa¬ 
ble of utilising any judicial 
commission report to their 
advantage. 

Mostly such reports are 
treated as tools to be used by 
political pa]lic.s in power. 
They will initiate action only 
if they .serve their purpose. 
And if not, they will quote 
some rules saying that the 
conclusions of such commis¬ 
sions are not binding on 
them. 

Sitaram Kesri is now woo¬ 
ing Sonia. He has to, under 
the circumstances. And the 
role he is playing is that of a 
sutradara —the holder of 
the reins of power for a futu¬ 
re course of action. But that 
decision must be left to the 
people and not political part¬ 
ies who know nothing better 
than horse-trading. 

DrU.S. Iyer, Bangalore 
(Karnataka) 


Power games 


our story Karnataka 
kichdi (9 —15 Novem¬ 
ber) has hit the nail on the 
head when it said that ‘the 
situation couldn’t be more 
confusing in the ruling Jana¬ 
ta Dal'. 

The party came to power 
in the state on the basis of an 
understanding between H.D. 
Deve Gowda and Ramak- 
rishna Hegde. But Hegde 
has already floated his own 
party now. And to make mat¬ 
ters worse, rumblings have 
begun within die Dal. 

Bangarappa, another aspi¬ 
rant to the top job of the 
state, has also a considerable 
following and is particularly 
known for his damage poten¬ 
tial. He is trying to form an 
alliance with Deve Gowda. 
Although all the political par¬ 
ties are busy drawing up 
their strategies, the stage is 
set for yet another round of 
chaos and confusion in the 
state. 

SMThMur,Mpur 
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MILESTONES 


CROWNID: India’s 
Diana Hayden, as Miss 
World, Hayden. 24, beat 
contestants front 85 
countries at a gtamprous 
cerentony in Seychelles. 

Reswc Bank of India 
governor C. Rangarajan,: 
aa Coyernor of Andhra 
F^e!iiiV(m24 

• NoviMhw.'' '■'■/'■■■■ 


A.P,J. Abdul Kalam, 
vaciemific adyii^ to ttie 








defence minister, the 
Bharat Ratna Award, on 
26 November. He isa 
specialist in aeronautical 
and rocket technology. 

MOMIIiATlD: DrKS. 
Bhvgava, as the Man of 
theYeifir, 19^7. by the 
pi^igious Inttmational 
; Board of the Arricrican 
B^giiphlcai Ina^uleV 

iPBdlllimPJ.Rao 

^ the tewehairinnkn of 
; bdnloplndiaUd, dn 24 
November. Rio has been 
ilong-tierving director of 
;. the:Manu ^ 

Chhabria-owned Jumbo 
group of companies, 

» 

MtAlUtHIOjihe 

fiisf World Sikh 
Dniyersityv in Ijohdon, 
on 24; Novembcf The' 
«ni|ydnitywas; 


SIGHTS SOUND 


BUSH WR^T7^i<? VERf 
IMPORTANT letter; 



SUOHIR TAILANG/TMf HINDUSTAN TIMES 


■ Wc think that fresh elections will be able to provide an honest and stable government. But such 
a government is also possible out of the present scenario. 

SUSHMA Swaraj. IHuimiiya Janata Party spokesperson 

M I am only shouting that there should be no polls. But I don't know how they can be averted. 
G.K. M C) O F* A N A R. TMC snpremo, on whether he woiiltl heroine the Prime Minister 


'■ 'A ■ -if. 


■ What Congressmen will do 1 donH know. 
All 1 know is that some among them are 
tiptoeing towards the BJP which is an 
unprincipled party ready to take in 
whoever might be interested. 


J YOT I B A S V.'WesiBeiifiulchiefminhi^r.iH>lmmgfUHrtuii 
defevlionfrom the C(mj(ress was possible at the Centre 


\ ■ s '. " i'' ' ‘ 


■ Indian politics today is facing an anti-democratic attack but there should be a social resistance 
towards this criminalisation of politics. 

I.K. G U J R A L, inaugurating a seminar in New Delhi 

■ The nation has done me a great honour. 1 am happy. I am grateful to my parents and to my 
teachers. I am indebted to my teams. 

A.P.J. A B I) IJ L K A L A M, scientific adviser to the defence minister, after being a warded the Hharctt 
Ratna 

■ I'm no bra burner. For me liberation means being a woman and succeeding in a man's world. 
RAVEENA TaNDO film actress 
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Come to Bangalore—and take a ride on an open-topped bus 



A mazing how a slight change in perspective can 
alter your view of the city you live and work in. 
The realisation dawned upon me as 1 sat on the 
roofless top deck of a double-decker bus — a new bus 
service introduced by the Karnataka stale government 
exclusively for sightseeing tours of Bangalore City. 

Of course, Bangalore already has quite a few buses 
that lake tourists aremnd the city. But then, none of 
them can offer the novelty of a ride where you are perch¬ 
ed high above the milling crowds, combined with the 
thrill of an unrestricted, panoramic view of everything 
around—at just Rs 20. 

So there we were, a dozen people or so, scrambling 
up the narrow flight of stairs leading to the upper deck 
the moment the conductor announced "you may board 
now". Once everyone was seated, the guide, micropho¬ 
ne in hand, welcomed us and signalled to the driver to 
begin the journey. We were on our way. 

The excitement was palpable. It reminded me of 
those school-outings: the open grins, the quick turning 
of heads and wide-eyed glances trying to take in eve¬ 
rything around you — lest you missed out on some¬ 
thing. An Alisha Chenoy number, "/ Just Wanna Be 
Your Lover was being played over the micropho¬ 

ne. It was all fun as the bus moved through the crowded 
streets (it was 3 pm), almost ambling along 
I came out of my afternoon reverie; the guide was cal- 


RIDING THROUGH THE AIR: on the top deck 


ling out the names of important buildings, places of inte¬ 
rest situated along the way, explaining briclly their his¬ 
tory and significance. The majestic Vidhana Soudha, 
the stalely high court, bustling M.G. Road, the sprawl¬ 
ing Cubbon Park...It was not as if they had suddenly 
come to be there. It’s just that you got to look at them dif¬ 
ferently. Ai)d I woke up once more to the beauty of the 
Garden City. 

It was the same route that I took everyday. But here 
was a chance to see what lay on the other side of the 
high boundary walls that surrounded many of the build¬ 
ings along the way. And I prtK'ecdcd to peep over as 
many of them as I could! It was a satisfying experience. 
To see them yield up their long walled-in .secrets to me. 

It set me thinking. If nothing else, this was a great 
way to relax. What could be better than an ambling ride 
on an open bus in balmy weather, with the sky so close 
— or was I imagining? — and the sun-dappled leaves 
of way-side trees almost caressing your face? It gave 
you a curious feeling of detachment and made you feel 
at peace. A soft snore from the seal beside mine convin¬ 
ced me that I wasn’t the only one to feel that wav My 
eyelids, loo, had become heavy. 

One-and-a-half hours later, the journey came to an 
end. We disembarked reluctantly. But it was time to get 
back. Back to the grind. • 
iMHummdemBhatiachmys^Bmngaloem 


What could be better than an ambling ride on an open bus in balmy 

ichment and a sense of peace 
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NO OPTION 

Personal exigencies force Ershad to hack Hasina despite his assertion that the 

alliance no longer exists 


F li^rmer Bangladesh President 
Hussein Muhammad Ershad, 
while in Dhaka Central Jail, 
appeared to be a viable alter¬ 
native to both Prime Minister 
Sheikh Hasina and Opposition leader 
Begum Khaleda Zia. But after nearly 11 
months in freedom following his release 
on bail, he has reduced himself to a politi¬ 
cal pigmy. The powerful urban electora¬ 
te finds in Ershad a cunning politician 
who does not mean what he says — a 
leader not to be believed at all. 

Though Ershad asserted that his Jati- 
ya Party — the third biggest in the 
330-membcr Parliament with 33 MPs 
— had pulled out of its alliance with the 
ruling Awami League, the reality is that 
the party’s secretary-general, Anwar 
Hossain, still remains the communica¬ 
tions minister in Hasina’s Cabinet. This 
is despite Ershad’s statement that Hos¬ 
sain would quit the ministry to look after 
party affairs. But the minister has chos¬ 
en to defy his mentor. 

While the 67-year old former military 
strongman has so far refused to criticise 
Hasina on major political issues like the 
signing of the 30-year Ganges Water- 
Sharing Treaty and tribal autonomy, 
Hos.sain toes the Awami League line. 
He went a step aheadto please Hasina by 
naming the 4.6-km Jamuna bridge after 
the Prime Minister's slain father. Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman, as Bangabandhu 
Bridge. 

With Ershad backing Hasina, several 
party stalwarts deserted him this year to 
join a rebel faction led by former Prime 
Minister Kazi Zafar Ahmed and former 
deputy prime minister Shah Moazzem 
Hossain. 

Other mcntionable deserters are Mou- 
dud Ahmed, Razia Faez, Colonel (retd) 
M.A. Malek, Abul Hasnat and Sirajul 
Hossain Khan who decried Ershad’s 
refusal to go against Hasina’s pro- 
Indian policies and his often-publicised 
womanising. 

Zafar Ahmed was publicly heckled at 
a huge gathering of Jatiya Party sup¬ 
porters on Manik Mia Avenue in Dhaka 



Ershad has reduced himself to a political pigmy# 
The poiverful urban electorate finds in ^ a 
cunning politician who does not mean what he 
say sa leader n(d to he h^eVed at a^ 

when he started flaying complete ‘Muji- whom he made the additional secretary- 
bisation' of the statecraft by Hasina as general of the Jatiya Party. Manju is 
well as the government's adoption of known for his apparent leaning towards 
policies that would please New Delhi. the ruling party. He had been a fugitive 

for nearly six years in Calcutta and other 

I n fact, the former President is heavily places in foreign countries to evade arr* 
inlluen^ed by Naziur Rahman Manju, est during the 1991 -% regime of Khale- 
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Immcdiaicly after Hasina's victory in 
June last year, Manju arrived in Dhaka 
from Calcutta and surrendered to the 
police. Following Hasina’s recommen¬ 
dation, the then President, Abdur Rah¬ 
man Biswas, granted him clemency late 
last year. 

Many people believe that it was an 
ananged game. Manju is the husband of 


a sister of Sheikh Fazlu! Karim Selim, a 
powerful Awami League MP and 
nephew of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. He 
has the necessary clout to influence the 
present government. Even Hasina's 
aides were surprised at her intimacy 
with Manju, who came to the limelight 
during Ershad’s rule when he became an 
MP from Bhola. 

In 19%, Hasina had gone to Bhola to 


campaign for her party candidate and 
now commerce and industry minister, 
Tofacl Ahmed. During lunchtime, 
Manju was at his wit's end to locate her. 
After a frantic search, he found that she 
was having lunch at Manju's house. 

The inlluence Manju exerts on 
Ershad today is not without reason. Dur¬ 
ing the latter's nine-year rule, Manju 
had not only been a powerful minister 
but also the Jatiya Party treasurer. 

Manju and Kazi Zafar Ahmed almost 
came to blows on Manik Mia Avenue 
over the latter’s criticism of Hasina for 
her pro-India stance. And Ershad fired 
Ahmed from the party. 

T ixlay, the Jatiya Party is often ridicul¬ 
ed by Ershad's adversaries as the ‘B* 
team of the Awami League. "Why 
should 1 join the Awami League through 
the Jatiya Party?" asked a .senigr leader 
who quit the party to join Z^far 
Ahmed’s group. 

But Ershad is seemingly stubborn in 
throwing his lot behind the Awami Lea¬ 
gue despite the fact that almost all his par¬ 
ty's suggestions have been rejected by 
the League during the last seven ses¬ 
sions of the seventh Parliament. 

The party’s serious objection to the 
passage of the Village Council Bill was 
overruled by the Awami League 
through its brute majority in the legisla¬ 
ture in the absence of the Opposition 
Bangladesh Nationalist Party and the 
Jamaat-e-lslami. 

Ershad is virtually left with no other 
choice but to support Hasina. He still 
faces 15 criminal cases including one 
murder case that may send him to the gal¬ 
lows if convicted, filed during the careta¬ 
ker government of Justice Shahabuddin 
Ahmed in 1991 and later pursued by 
Khaleda Zia. 

"After all, the ball is in Hasina’s court 
as the government now belongs to her 
Awami League," said a senior South 
Asian diplomat p<)inting to the possibili¬ 
ty of Ershad running into serious trouble 
once he turns his back on Hasina who 
not only gave him the chance to attend 
Parliament as a free man but also relum¬ 
ed his imp()unded passport allowing 
him to go to Saudi Arabia, the UAE, the 
USA, the UK and Belgium twice this 
year. 

Whether he went abroad to manage 
hi.s 200 million US dollars that he had 
allegedly stashed in foreign banks dur¬ 
ing his tenure is a matter for Hasina to 
investigate. • 
liahmmiJahmigtr/Dluilai 
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POWER PLAY 



RAJIV SHUKLA 
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Beyond endurance 


Congressmen were isolated and insulted by the Gujral regime 


It must be said that 
the Congress 
ed by 

porting the Gujral 
government for 
^Kyj|||v the seven 

JjH months. 

Congress support 
enabled I.K. 

L — -1 Gujral and his 

ministers to rule the country after the 
ouster of H.D. Deve Gowda. But in 
return, Congressmen were isolated and 
insulted. 

‘ In the Deve Gowda 
regime, there were some 
Congress MPs and politi¬ 
cians like Sachidanand 
Swamy, Murli Deora, 

Santosh Mohan Dev, 

R.K. Dhawan and Sharad 
Pawar who enjoyed some 
political clout in the 
Prime Minister’s house. 

But during Gujral’s tenu¬ 
re, no Congress MP was 
given any importance. 

When Sitaram Kesri 
pulled the rug from under 
the feet of Deve Gowda, 
he had declared that the 
dignity of Congress wor¬ 
kers would be restored. 

Gujral also began by prai¬ 
sing Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Indira Gandhi. But 
later, he began taking all 
his decisions on the advi¬ 
ce of known 
Congress-baiters. 

Gujral paid attention to Sitaram Kesri 
and ignored everybody else in the Con¬ 
gress. He, thus, repeated the mistake that 
Deve Gowda had made. Gowda was 
close to Narasimha Rao in the Congress. 
Gujral thought that his closeness to 
Kesri alone would ensure the safety and 
stability of his government. He obvious¬ 
ly thought wrong. 

Gujral made another fundamental 
mistake: despite being aware of the fact 
that the Congress gains strength from 10 


Janpath, he did not bother to visit Sonia 
Gandhi even once after becoming Prime 
Minister. That way, Deve Gowda was 
smarter, as he made several trips to 10 
Janpath as Prime Minister. 

Congress MPs feci mo.st let-down by 
the Gujral government. They point out 
how BJP MPs got more favours from the 
United F-ront regime than Congressmen. 
On several occasions, UF ministers 
even turned a deaf ear to Tariq .Anwar, 
who is supposed to be closest to the Con¬ 
gress president. 

Over the months, Congressmen have 


grown to resent the United Front govern¬ 
ment’s attitude towards their party and 
have grown wary of Kesri’s friendship 
with Gujral. After all, Kesri’s closeness 
to Gujral was doing nothing for the Con¬ 
gress’ cause. 

All eight Rajya Sabha members under 
the presidential quota were decided by 
Gujral and he did not pay any attention 
to suggestions from the Congress. He 
appointed three of his friends as ambas¬ 
sadors, without even considering the 


names of Congressmen like Nalwar 
Singh, Mani Shankar Aiyar, etc. The 
PM also appointed two of his friends as 
Governors and made family-friend Kri- 
shan Kant the vice-president of India. 
Everybody knows that Najma Heptullah 
would have been a much better vice- 
president than Kant. But Najma’s claim 
was ignored by the Gujral-Kesri duo just 
because Krishan Kant is Gujrai’s friend 
from the Lahore days. 

I also know for a fact that Kesri had 
asked Gujral to consult the Congress 
before appointing members of the I^a- 


sar Bharati board. But the PM chose not 
to do so . 

A section of the Congress camp 
believes that Sitaram Kesri supported 
I.K. Gujral till the last moment b^ause 
of "certain court cases". But 1 do not sub¬ 
scribe to this theory as none of these 
cases had any substance. 

I.K. Gujral ruled according to his 
own, personal agenda, which read: 
’Long Live The Gujral Club, Long Live 
The Gujral Doctrine’. • , 



I.K. Gujral (right) 
thought that his 
closeness to 
Sitaram Kesri 
would ensure 
continudd 
Congress support 
tohisgovemnient. 
HeohYiouslir 
thought wrong 
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Hitting where it hurts 


Three ULFA blasts damage pipelines, disrupt oil supply and fuel fear 


T he United Liberation Front of 
Assam (ULFA) is back with a 
bang. After being pegged down by 
the ruling Assam Gana Parishad (AGP) 
and its celebrated unified command 
structure, for some months, the banned 
outfit made its presence heard and felt 
on 27 November. 

In simultaneous opera¬ 
tions, ULFA militants 
blew up oil pipelines at 
three different places in 
the stale around mid¬ 
night, hours before their 
I H-hour road- 

cunvrail-cum-oi) 

ultras detonated time- 

bomb devices at Supari- 

guri in Bangaigaon. Che- ||^^^^||||| 

nijan lea estate near 

Jorhat tovi n, and Chakala- 

tinga tea estate near Dar- 

gaon in Jorhat district. 

l.arge portions 

1,4(K)-km-long oil pipeli- 

ne were badly damaged. 

Last year, on the very 
same date, the ULFA had 
blown up an oil pipeline 
at Btjulighat in Nalbari 

This time, the maxi- 1 

mum damage was caused 


has proved to be a pet target for the 
Ul.FA. 

Meanwhile, the AGP government 
chose to impose a ‘collective fine' on the 
villagers of Supariguri area. The Bongai- 
gaon district administration levied a fine 
of Rs I ,(KK) on each and every family in 


cant move, the Bench stayed the Tine' 
and asked the Assam government to pro¬ 
duce all rcicvant records for the High 
Court's pcrsual. 

So, the ULFA blasts have caused the 
embattled AGP government considera¬ 
ble discomfiture. The militant outfit also 












at Supariguri, where a Aniiymeii in Assam: they had kept the ULFA quiet for quite some time 

portion of the pipeline 

was blown away. Afire rag- the five villages surrounding the blast’ defied a ban on/wir/Zi.v to paralyse life in 
ed at the pipeline till 11 am the next day. site. The ‘target’ villages include wSupari- the Brahmaputra valley with an 1 H-hour 
It was finally put out following a joint guri no. I, Supariguri no. 2, Faguna- bliK'kade. 

fire-fighting operation by oil engineers, gaon, Moneshwari and Puma Bijni. The blockades, the 

the security forces, and the police. villagers were ordered to pay up within has also taken to organising prot- 

The three midnight blasts forced Oil 48 hours of the announcement. rallies in some parts of Assam. A 

India Limited to suspend the supply ot The fines were imposed under a provi- ‘bicycle protest rally’ was staged by 
crude oil to three major refineries in sion of the Assam Maintenance of 50.oddmembersoftheULFA’s‘Birjo- 
Assam and Bihar. The militant attacks. Public Order Act, 1947. But this has hara Anchalik Parishad’at Abhayapuri. 
thus, managed to disrupt the supply of caused a controversy, with the families convoy was seen moving along the 

crude oil by Oil India through the protesting the governments decision. 31 National Highway in a blatant .show 
1,400-km-long pipeline (the longest one Gautam Uzir, the counsel for the Supari- of defiance, 

in South-East A.sia) extending from guri villagers, told the Guwahati High 

Duliajan in Upper Assam to Barauni refi- Court that the fine levied on his clients With the ULFA ready to take the fight 

nery in Bihar. The long, winding pipeli- was "arbitrary" and "illegal". According to the authorities, and the AGP govem- 

ne passing through 30 rail-bridges, to Uzir, the Assam Maintenance of ment in no mood to soft pedal, the heat 

seven suspended cro$.sing.s, three road- Public Order Act had not been followed i*' Assam is on this winter. • 

bridges, and 38 submerged crossings asnopriornotice wasgiven. Inasignifi- DU^^CImndan/Ouwmluitl 
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NEWSWATCH 


POWER 

S TRUGGL E 

Manipur faces a political crisis as the Speaker 
challenges the chief minister’s right to rule 


I has been a rough ride for Rishang 
Keishing, throughout his two- 
yeai-icn-month tenure as chief 
minisier of Manipur. Keishing 
rode lo power, as head of a 
Congrcss(l)-led coalition, in February 
1995. His ministry was reduced to a 
minority on 1 July, '95 after nine MLAs 
belonging to smaller parties withdrew 
their support. But after Governor Shri- 
vastava gave Keishing 30 days lo prove 
his majority, he somehow managed to 
survive. 

In May '96, Keishing subdued a rebels 
lion in the ranks by expelling dissident’ 
deputy chief minister Radhabinod Koi- 
jam, and three ol' his supporters, from 
the Congress. 

But after successfully thwarting 
Opposition and dissident moves lo top¬ 
ple him, Keishing is now facing his 
toughest test in office. His detractors in 
the state Congress Legislature Party 
(CLP) have rallied round a significant 
power centre in Manipur politics; Spea¬ 
ker Wahengbam Niparnacha Singh. 
And Keishing, w ho has been reduced to 
a minority in the stale CLP, is struggling 
lo retain hold over his party, and his 
government. 

The power struggle 
between the CM and the 
Speaker can be traced 
back lo 29 October when 
Niparnacha Singh, in an 
unprecedented move, 
took the state govern¬ 
ment to task for not send¬ 
ing any official report to 
the Union home ministry 
on the ongoing ethnic vio¬ 
lence in Churachandpur 
district. Nipamacha’s 
attack on the Keishing (From tall) 
government came soon 




after' his meeting with the 
Union home minister, Indrajit Gupta. 

This caught the CM off-guard and 
sparked trouble in the ruling Congress. 
The Opposition then got into the act. It 
lodged complaints with the Speaker 
against several ministers in Keishing’s 
Cabinet, alleging that they had earlier 
violated the Anti-Defection Act. Nipa- 
macha dealt another .severe blow to the 
Keishing govemmenl by serving show- 
cause notices to three such ministers on 
19 November. 

This precipitated a crisis within the 
Congress. On the night of 23 November, 
15 CLP members held an emergency 
meeting at Nipamacha’s official residen¬ 
ce, declared open revolt against Rishang 
Keishing and demanded his ouster from 
the top post of the parly's state unit. By 
the end of the month, the numbers in the 
anti-Kcishing camp had swelled to 22, 
thus reducing the CM to a minority. The 
Congress has 34 legislators in the House. 

As the numbers game goes, the Spea¬ 
ker enjoys the support of 22 CLP mem¬ 
bers, two unattached MLAs who were 
earlier expelled for anti-party activities, 
and one independent associate, while | 





(Fromtaft) PranabMuklieijM, PabanSbichOhitmvar 
Fernandei; Kesri’s troubteshoolers 


the chief minister is backed by 12 CLP 
members, and one independent associa¬ 
te. So, on paper, the Niparnacha camp 
comprises 25 MLAs in the 6()-member 
Manipur Assembly, the present strength 
of which stands at 55. Four MLAs have 
been disqualified, while one Manipur 
People’s Party (MPP) legislator was 
shot dead by militants recently. 

W ith Niparnacha and Co. all set to 
stage a coup in the Congress, the 
party high command rushed central 
observer Paban Singh Ghatowar to 

_ Imphal on 25 November. 

Ghatowar was sent to 
’’study the situation" and 
"take an opinion poll 
among the CLP mem¬ 
bers". Before leaving 
Imphal for Delhi, Gha¬ 
towar said that "it was 
upto the high command 
to decide on the leader¬ 
ship issue". 

The central emissary 
had obviously failed lo 
conjure up any magic for- 
iiid Oscar mula for mice. On 26 
November, 15 ministers 
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seems the likely way out of this crisis for 
the Congress in Manipur. "To discoura¬ 
ge any dissident movement, the party 
high command will look fora man accep¬ 
table to both sides," explains a senior 
state Congress leader. Keishing is likely 

HUEIYEN LANPAO - 








of the Keishing government dashed off 
resignation letters to AICC president 
Sitaram Kesri. Terming this move as 
"unjustified", the CM appealed to his 
ministers to reconsider iheir decision, 
but to no avail. 

Food and civil supplies minister 
Mohammad Helaluddin Khan claimed 
that the resignations were "not valid" as 
they were not addressed to either the 
chief minister or the Governor. But 
Nipamacha-loyalists argued that they 
had not submitted their resignations to 
the chief minister as they did not trust 
him anymore. 

Realising that he was making little 
headway in Imphal, Rishang Keishing 
air-dashed to New Delhi on 27 Novem¬ 
ber to attend the inter-state council meet¬ 
ing called by the Union home ministry, 
and more importantly, to lobby for sup¬ 
port. and survival. 

But the Congress high command was 
not keen on allowing Keishing. hopeles¬ 
sly outnumbered by Nipamacha, to con¬ 
tinue. So, the Manipur CM announced 
his willingness to step down, but on one 
condition: that Wahengbam Nipamacha 
Singh would not succeed him. 

A thiid-man compromise formula 




to propose the name ol works minister 
and his nurnber-two man, Thoudam 
Debcndra Singh, as his successor. 

Hailing from Jiribam, bordering 
Cachar district of Assam, Debcndra’s 
candidature is also backed by Santosh 
Mohan Dev, chief whip of the Congres- 
s(l) in the Uok Sabha. Debcndra had 
played an important part in Dev’s victo¬ 
ry from Silchar. 

B ut will the Nipamacha camp accept 
Debcndra’s candidature? Not if har¬ 
dliners in the group, like Dr L. Chandra- 
mani Singh, can help it. Agriculture 
minister H. Bidur Singh, too, rules out 
any such "compromise" and insists that 
Nipamacha will have to be appointed 
the new CLP chief and CM. The Spea¬ 
ker has already said that he would stake 
claim once the party high command 
gave the go-ahead for a change of leader¬ 
ship. Addressing a press conference on 





29 November, Nipamacha lashed out at 
his rival: "Those supporting me arc not 
•dissidents’, they arc 'pro-changers’. 
Who is the dissident? He (Keishing) 
who is in the minority, or me who com¬ 
mands the majority." 

Nipamacha announc- 
ed that he and his sup- 
porters would stage a 
dhama to draw the atten- 
tion of the party high com- 
mand. That the Speaker 
||!lni|iPH is in no mexx) for a com- 
promise became clear 
when he refused to go to 
the capital when summo- 
ned by central party 
leaders. He told senior 
Congress Working Com- 
mittee (CWC) leader Pra- 
nab Mukherjee that there 
was no need to resolve the Manipur crisis 
"outside the state". 

Sitaram Kesri has entrusted Pranab 
Mukherjee with the task ot resolving the 
Manipur crisis. Mukherjee, Ghatowar, 
and AICC general secretary (north-east 
in-charge) Oscar Fernandes, arc current¬ 
ly working out a plan to end the impasse. 
At the time of going to press, Imphal 
was awaiting the arrival of two central 
observers for‘a final decision*. 

With the ruling Congress a house divi¬ 
ded, the Opposition parties, led by the 
MPP, have suddenly shot into prominen¬ 
ce. Opposition leader and former chief 
minister R.K. Ranbir Singh has declared 
"unconditional supixirt" to Nipamacha. 

The present ptrlitical stand-off has 
also forced the Union home minister to 
re-think its plans for Manipur. The mini¬ 
stry was said to have been discussing the 
possibility of imposing President’s Rule 
in view of the law-and-order problem 
caused by ethnic violence and insurgen¬ 
cy. Meanwhile, Governor Oudh Narain 
Shrivastava is also keeping a close 
watch on the developments in Imphal. 
He is said to be in constant touch with 
the Centre and is likely to intervene if 
the crisis remains unresolved. 

With both Rishang Keishing and 
Wahengbam Nipamacha Singh relusing 
to reient, no simple solutions are in 
sight. So Manipur, where politicians are 
notorious for changing their .stripes for 
immediate personal gains, finds itself in 
the throes of a serious political crisis. 
And this instability is bad news for the 
people of this troubled north-eastern 
state who continue to pray for peace and 
progress. • 
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POLITICS 


Thesis, 

anti-thesis 


Marxist strongman V.S. Achuthanandan 
unleashes a fierce campaign against the Left 
Democratic Front government in Kerala 

T he most popular television wanted to make Susheela Gopalan, wife 
show in Kerala today is Muk- of the legendary A.K. Gopalan, the chief 
hyamantriyodu Chothikkaw minister. But the Achuthanandan- 
(Ask the Chief Minister), bea- Nayanar combine did not last long, 
med on A.sianct, the They fell out once the chief minister 

started promoting the Malabar lobby, 
led by state secretariat members Pina- 
rayi Vijayan and Kodiycri Balakrish- 
nan. Vijayan also happens to be Kerala's 


T he most popular television 
show in Kerala today is Muk- 
hyamantriyodu Chnthikkani 
(Ask the Chief Minister), bea¬ 
med on Asianct, the 
Malayalam satellite channel. It shows 
chief minister E.K. Nayanar answering 
phone calls from people in the stale and 
from the Gulf. 

The programme, peppered with the 
chief minister’s witty style, has made 
him perhaps the most popular CM ever, 
and has also saved him from being sack¬ 
ed by the CPl(M) leadership. The party 
factitin led by politburo member V.S. 
Achutl^«ndan was working to have 
him replaced soon after the forthcoming 
state party conference in Pidghat, to be 
held in the first week of January. The 
meeting is part of the slate CPI(M)’s run 
up to the 16th congress scheduled in Cal- 
curfa in February next year. 

Kerala’s 18-month-oid LDF govern¬ 
ment had been steadily losing popularity 
for quite sometime. Its failures on 
almost all fronts had been distancing the 
people. It was CPl(M)'s feeder organisa¬ 
tions and their leaders, more than the 
Opposition United Democratic Front 
(UDF) led by the Congress, who were 
campaigning against the state 
government. 

T he CPI(M) in Kerala today is a badly 
divided house. Personal rivalry 
among its leaders has virtually split the 
party in three. The most powerful group 
is led by politburo member V.S. Achu¬ 
thanandan, the redoubtable grass-roots 
man in Kerala. 

It iiiivas Achuthanandan who made 
E.K. i^ayanar the chief minister to coun¬ 
ter the influence of the CITU lobby led 
by UJF convener M.M. Lawrence, who 





V.S. Achuthanantei: moMIMiigtlMi trM»raoto tovol 


power minister. 

Achuthanandan has a personal score 
to settle with the CITU in general and 
Susheela Gopalan, presently the indus¬ 
try minister, in particular. He believes 
Gopalan had covertly woilted to ensure 
his defeat in the last elections. And ever 
since he fell out with Nayanar, Achudia- 
nandan has been functioning as the 
virtual leader of the Opposition in the' 
state. 

Early this year, he unleashed a blister¬ 


ing campaign against RSP leader and 
irrigation minister Baby John, accusing 
him of jettisoning Kerala's interests in 
the Mullaperiyar and Parambikulam- 
Aliyar river water issues. Achuthanan¬ 
dan alleged that John had tried to 
humour the Tamil Nadu government as 
he had business interests in the neighbou¬ 
ring state. It needed the LDF’s interven¬ 
tion to rein in Achuthanandan. But his 
boys in the Students Federation of India 
(SFI) reacted by openly castigating the 
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Nayanar regime for failing to curb 
' corruption. 

■X' 

D uring the last one year, the Opposi¬ 
tion in Kerala, apparently at the pro¬ 
mptings of the SFL has levelled several 
corruption charges against CPI(M) stal¬ 
wart and fisheries minister T.K. Ramak- 
rishnan, and finance minister Sivadasa 
Menon, who also holds the excise portfo¬ 
lio. In the bar licence case, the Opposi¬ 
tion managed to put the government in a 
spot by revealing how excise rules had 
been bent to give a permit to Ramakrish- 
nan*s son-in-law. It was also alleged that 
Nayanar was promoting his son’s 
advertising agency. 

But at the grass-roots level, public opi¬ 
nion swung against the LDF following 
an agitation by the CPI(M)*s own 
Kerala Karshaka Thezhilali Union 
(KKTU), launched by the Achuthanan- 
dan group without consulting the party 
leadership. The agitation was directed 
^ against reclamation of paddy fields 
for residential and commercial com¬ 
plexes 


msdlanwy 

Despite a law against such conver¬ 
sion, nearly half the paddy fields in the 
state have already disappeared.^everal 
CPI(M) leaders themselves are said to 
have converted their fields into real esta¬ 
tes. This is because paddy cultivation 



has liecome uneconomic due to 
land rcfonns and militant trade 
unionism. 

The KKTU agitation often turned vio¬ 
lent with its supporters going on the ram¬ 
page. They forced their way into private 
estates, planted the Red Flag, and 
destroyed coconut groves, aqua-culture 
farms and even banana plantations. All 
through the movement, the pt^lice stood 
by as silent spectators. 

Evidently, Nayanar lacked the gall to 
confront Achuthanandan, though the 
CM expressed his government’s displea¬ 
sure at the "excesses". The stir alienated 
a section of farmers from the parly, and 
other LDF partners such as the CPI and 
the Kerala Congress (Joseph) publicly 
denounced the stir. Finally, the CPl(M) 
pOlitburo intervened and asked Achutha¬ 
nandan to halt the stir. 

M eanwhile, Achuthanandan got 
what he wanted when his men won 
a majority of area committees where 
elections have been held before the cruci¬ 
al Palghal conference. The CITU and 
Nayanar factions have been routed, and 
factional equations in the new district 
committees are sure to influence the ofTi- 
cial panel which is to be pre.sented by the 
state committee at the state conference. 
Achuthanandan is almost certain to 
become the next stale secretary and is 
expected to go for Nayanar’s head at the 
Calcutta congress. 

But there is also the possibility of 
Achuthanandan refusing the state party 
leadership at the moment in deference to 
the present incumbent, Chadayan Govin- 
dan, who is battling against cancer. And 
as it happened at the last state conferen¬ 
ce, E.M.S. Namboodiripad, the Marxist 
patriarch, could spring a surprise by 
upsetting the balance between the fac¬ 
tions. He could influence the outcome of 
the conference as he had done three 
years back at Quilon. But there is no 
love lost between Namboodiripad and 
Nayanar. 

Nayanar is aware that he is treading 
on slippery ground and has tried to win 
over Namboodiripad by attacking Arun- 
dhati Roy’s Booker Prize winning book 
The God Of Small! h mgs, calling it "anti¬ 
communist poison" in his weekly 
column in the party organ Desahhimani. 

And now, the TV show has come to 
his rescue. With Nayanar’s popularity 
graph climbing again, Achuthanandan 
might have to wait and rethink his 
strategy. • 
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ON THE ROAD 


RAJDEEPSARDESAI 


It is perhaps only 
fitting that in the 
50th year of Inde¬ 
pendence, the sub¬ 
continent has been 
rocked by political 
chaos. Pakistan's 
Chief Justice Sajid 
Ali Shah and the 
Congress presi¬ 
dent Sitaram Kesri have served us a time¬ 
ly reminder that the ruling elite on cither 
side of the border has scarcely learnt 
from past mistakes and is bent upon fol¬ 
lowing a path of self-destruction. If 
Sajid Ali Shah is a prcxluct of Pakistan's 
feudal oligarchy, Sitaram KeyiH is a fos¬ 
sil from India's party of the freedom 
movement, a party which believes that it 
has the divine right to rule. 

While we need not concern ourselves 
over the antics of Sajid Ali Shah, that 
have given an entirely new dimension to 
the concept of judicial activism, the 
eccentricities of India's 'old man in a 
hurry' must worry us all. 

1 still remember the day Sitaram Kesri 
was made Congress president a little 
over a year ago. As he sal in his garden, 
swathed in garlands, gushing Congres¬ 
smen reaching out for his octogenarian 
feet, a seasoned Congress observer warn¬ 
ed me in a conspiratorial tone: "This 
man is dangerous!" It sounded a bit like 
Mark Antony in Julius Caesar, only 
here the character wasn't lean and mean 
but fat and geriatric. 

But even he could not have anticipat¬ 
ed just how quickly Kesri would trans¬ 
form himself into the Congress’ very 
own- Cassius. Within days of taking 
over, Kesri had targeted Nara.simha 
Rao, the man who had elevated him to 
the post. Gone were the days when an 
obsequious Kesri had prostrated himself 
before the former Prime Minister on his 
birthday. Having built his political car¬ 
eer on sycophancy, Kesri knew just 
what power did to Congressmen. Out of 
office, Narasimha Rao could do no 
favours to anyone. And so, out went the 
Rao gang, lock, stock and barrel. 

Once firmly in charge, Kesri took aim 
at another target. ‘Humble farmer' Deve 
Gowda and the ‘Seva Dal freedom- 
fighter' were made for each other, both 
manipulative politicians who had maste¬ 
red the ait of self-deception. In this bat¬ 
tle of small men with big egos, Kesri 
won out in the end, if only because 
Gowdaendedupbeingtoocleverby half. 

By contrast, the Kcsri-Gujnil relation- 


PEANUT 

mines 

Last rites oj a dying Congress empire 
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ship was a smoother one. Coatee- 
bearded Gujral was a gentleman to the 
last crease of his safari. He was both a 
Nchruvian and a genuine consensual 
politician, someone whose timidity was 
a virtue in these unruly times. Like 
Kesri, Gujral was hardly a mass leader. 
Like a good nightwatchman, aware of 
his limitations, Gujral didn't try to get 
overly ambitious. While Deve Gowda 
entertained delusions of grandeur, Guj¬ 
ral saw himself as a bird of passage. This 
suited Kesri's ego perfectly. At last, he 
could tell his supporters with relish how 
the Prime Minister consulted him on 
most issues. It was quite an achievement 
in political mobility: from a handwallah 
to shadow Prime Minister, it’s a rags- 
to-riches tale that would have made Man- 
mohan Desai leap with delight. 

O f course, Kesri didn’t want to 
remain shadow PM for very long. 




' "'-S''"' 


When you are 82, have had a bypass and 
claim to have been part of the salt 
satyagraha in 1930, then you must 
believe that time is passing you by. 
Which is why every time Kesri would 
tell an audience that he wasn't interested 
in withdrawing support to the United 
Front, there would a glint in the eye, a 
bit like a grand-uncle pulling off an old 
trick on an unsuspecting child. 

Sure, Kesri didn't want it all to happ¬ 
en so soon. There were still little pieces 
that had to be fitted in before he could be 
coronated. The Yadav duo of North 
India had to 
be wooed, Moopanar and 
the TMC had to cross 
over, and other allies had 
to be found in different 
parts of the country. If it 
didn't quite go according 
to plan in the end, it was 
only because life without 
power makes most Con¬ 
gressmen very nervous. 

The Jain Commission 
was only an excuse. If 
Indira Gandhi could 
bring down Charan 
Singh on the price of 



H.D. Deve Gowda: entertained 
delusions of grandeur 


some of the smaller parties, 
w(K) MPs ail over the place, and 
spearhead a grand coalition in the name 
of ‘sccularisn)*, then who is to slop the I 
Congress from bloodying democracy? 

Fortunately, amidst the power games, 
there is still one safeguard; the Indian 
voter. In these desperate limes, it may be 
time for the Indian voter to stand up and 
be counted. In the last decade, there has 
been a steady erosion in the Congress 
vote. With every successive election, 
the Congress' dominance has been slow- | 
ly coming to an end. The plaintive cry, | 
"Sonia Lao, Desk 
Bachao\ is part of the 
last rites that are being 
performed of a dying 
empire. Now ail you 
have left are Congress 
faction-leaders chewing 
up the remnants of a skele¬ 
ton of what was once a for¬ 
midable political body. 

And while the political 
vultures indulge them¬ 
selves, the country will 
have its chance to strike 
back in this 50th year 
when elections arc held. I 


Sitaram Kesri is a fossil from a party which 
believes that it has the divine right to rule. And 
the plaintive ciy, ^Sonia Lao, Desk Bachao', is 
part of the lafd rites that are being performed 
of what was once a formidable political body 


oniony, if Rajiv Gandhi 
couid find snooping con¬ 
stables, his heirs had hit 
upon something evpn 
more explosive. A report 
‘indicting’ those involv¬ 
ed in the assassination of 
their beloved leader, 
what could be a more 
emotionally-charged 
issue than this? So what if 
the report was riddled 
with over-simplifications 
and sweeping 

generalisations? 

All is fair in politics, 
especially Congress- 
style politics. Now, if the 
party can . break 



i K Giiir,il. s.tvv iHiMscIf .is a 
t-ita of pa - >a>.N 


In fact, not everything 
has been doom and 
gloom. As politics was 
reduced to a postal tit- 
for-tat between two pen 
pals, someone has bene¬ 
fited from the farce. Out¬ 
side every major power 
centre in Delhi, peanut- 
sellers have been having 
a field day as journalists 
needed a break from the 
eternal midnight confabu¬ 
lations. Peanut politics, 
then, is the most appropri¬ 
ate way to describe this 
last fortnight. • 


(The writer Is with New Delhi 
Teittvieion.) 













Elders are scornful. 

But the young, 
first-time MPs feel 
they have minds of 
their own 

H e came. He posed. He left. 

Thai was Dr T. Subbarami 
Reddy, a first-time Con¬ 
gress MP from Visakhapat- 
nam making his debut 
before television cameras. Last month 
Reddy made himself the rallying point 
of MPs opposing the dissolution of the 
11 th Lok Sabha soon after Lok Sabha 
speaker P.A. wSangma adjourned the 
House sine die. For the first time in life 
Reddy became the focus of media 
attention. 

However, this new sense of purpose 
left him slightly confused — at least, so 
it appeared. 

Reddy stood in the middle of the steps 
leading up to Parliament, Hashed a smile 
at the television crew waiting for a 
sound bite from anybody able to throw 
light on the crisis at the Centre. Much to 
his surprise the smile did work and 
reporters gathered round him. Reddy 
was only loo pleased to give long inter¬ 
views with equally long meaningful 
pauses. 

After he’d finislied posing for the 
cameras, he decided to call it a day. With¬ 
out even seeming to go inside Parlia¬ 
ment, the happy first-time MP from 


Young anc 



"This group should be appreciated for collectively taking a 
stand cutting across party-lines," says Rpjiv Pratap Rudy, a 
first-time MP from BHiar 


Brt.O((Mi|iiiHtM(en tbe his ovm 

rigtit whkl) is wifat 

UlPlf Plwlap iMiB A BJP feotn Ct^pra in Bihar. Rud/ 

posed as the serious face die iloioR^>$nce’he^ the most articulate, he 

was ^ niostsou^after tty die 
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Andhra retraced his steps, got into his 
car and left. "First-time MP or first time 
television debut?" asked a Congress 
general-secretary who had been observ¬ 
ing the drama, acidly. 

Senior members can afford to laugh. 

But the fact is that the group of first-time 
parliamentarians comprising as many as 
285 Lok Sabha MPs did make the top- 
rung a little jittery. Apparently, to keep a 
check on them, Sitaram Kesri pulled up 
Congress MPs who were participating j 
in the forum. I 

Maybe, the Congress had reasons to | 
feel insecure. The Uttar Pradesh episode | 
where the Congress had to suffer the | 
ignominy of losing a huge chunk of its i 
younger MLAs to its bitterest rivid, the 1 
BJP, saw visions nfthe same episode ree- ! 
nacted in Delhi. 

But more than any actual' threat, the r/, 
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audacious 



The most vocal of first-timers, Ratna Singh back-tracked 
after Kesri puHed up Congress MPs participating in the 
forum. "I have nothing to do with that group," she said 


grouping of young first-time parliamen¬ 
tarians was the threat of a threat. 

T ake Ratna Singh, a new MP from 
Uttar Pradesh. While Singh was the 
most vocal and visible of all first-timers, 
she quickly back-tracked after Kesri pul¬ 
led up the Congress MPs for participat¬ 
ing in the forum. Kesri had rea.sons to 
fret and fume. But as for Ratna Singh, 
slie had had her stint before the cameras. 
Sufficiently pleased by her performance 
^tngh screwed up her nose and later dcni- 
Pjll her participation in the forum. "I have 

•W»0»vr_130«»n|»,ig»r 


nothing to do with that group," she said. 
".And 1 am not part of it." 

However, the more ‘sincere' of the lot 
felt that their efforts to avert dissolution 
of the House went unnoticed. "This 
group should be appreciated for collec¬ 
tively taking a stand cutting across party- 
Jines,” says Rajiv Pratap Rudy, a first-ti¬ 
me BJP MP from Bihar. 

But that these young MPs arc not 
being taken seriously is mainly because 
there was no agenda to their campaign. 
While hysteric^ pleas were made to the 
Speaker and the President not to dis- 





11m nort ImnMdlili TiMOK To 

avoid another costly Section. 

Ti IImiii a NaUanal O wananaa t ; "A 

luoimial consensus government led 
a neutral leader lUdi P, A. Sanp» 
would be acceiH^e to all parties,” 
e^^s BhektaCharan Das of the : 

Saimaj wadi Janata Party. Has few ■ 
takers -— exeqa perhaps Sangma ;■ 
himself. 

; TaatBt w apiwatMffiva^ 

isttfw ap% to thicjuen resp^tive 
party leaders. However, only V 

Congress fell into the trap: Qth»r 
j^it^ thought b^^ 

/ttlMilM Md iMilw UntUBSly tp be 
much consequence, because ohly 
those who have been MPs for at|lee^; ; 
four years are entitled to dlls mea^y 

ftee:ndlway pass. /: 


solve the House, no tangible solutions 
were offered. According to sources, a 
patient K.R. Narayanan heard the anxi¬ 
ous first-timers out. But there was not 
much he could do to help them. "You 
must go back and talk to your party 
leaders to come up with a .solution,” was 
all the President could say. 

That these MPs were eager for publici¬ 
ty further lowered their credibility. "The 
BJP MPs want to take all the credit for 
the formation of this group. They come 
out of meetings to brief the press even 
before they arc over," complains a Jana¬ 
ta Dal MP from Bihar. 

The sense of purpose about these 
young MPs only confinns this. Each' 
group from a different political party 
must brief the press .separately. It does 
not matter whether they have any alterna¬ 
tives. "We do not want dissolution” is 
the oft-repeated refrain. The pauses are 
right, the intellectual nods are rehearsed 
and the scratching of chins pretentious. 

But these are their few moments of 
glory. After all, a little starlight in the 
eyes doesn’t hurt anybody. • 
Am tf B P aml* / N9wD0lhl 













Gentleman politician I.K. Gujral bows out after seven months as 
Prime Minister. The inside story of the fall of the UF government. 

What happens now? 


P rime Minister Inder Kumar Gujral had submitted his government’s 
i^signation to the President of India barely 24 hours earlier. But far 
from being sombre' or grave, he looked cheerful and relieved 
enough to crack a couple of jokes as he released his brother’s 
autobiography. A Brush with Life. 

"When all this drama was going on, a day before 1 resigned, Satish came to 
my house," said the Prime Minister in his speech. "He asked me what I was 
going to do. i told him I was going to resign. He said he thought I was doing the 
right thing. Then he said, ‘promise me one thing: that you will not do it at 5.30 
pm on 29 November, because that is when you’re releasing my book’. That is 
why I resigned 12 hours before." The PM grinned from the lectern as the 
audience laughed and applauded. 

The burden of running a 14-party coalition finally off his shoulders, Inder 
Kumar Gujral could afford a little levity. A job he had never lobbied for had 
been entrusted to him. He’d carried out his mandate as well as he could have. It 
was now time to bid goodbye. Where other Prime Ministers who might have 
lingered on so long in submitting their resignation would have been accused of 
clinging on to office, it is a measure of Gujral’s impeccable personal conduct 
that no one, not even his enemies, made this charge against him. 


Ajobthat 
Inder Kumar 
Gujral had 
never lobbied 
for had been 
entrusted to 
him. He'd 
cairied out his 
mandate as 
well as he 
couldhave.lt 
was now time 
to bid goodbye 
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Ptit up with the tiihtrums 
of hie Congress, and 
tiren told there to push 
off. Conducted hireseif 
with diOhi^ahd grace 
hir#dioottheaditdid 
'withdrawal of support' 
drama. 






governremtMp^ e 
vociferous whenhe was 
confronted with a blunt query about: 
the BtlP piayhiglheapiitdng g»ne. 
Kept ori sia^ng no, when wiud he 
ready meant was: lead meto it 
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dscter^. Warned ^at Ms ilgid 
might^Mstsii the OMK'i 
aithmce withtiw tMQ, Karuoahidhi 
d^lared qu|s 





Why did everyone think he 
toMPM, vvhen he himselfgave no 
such indicaHon? Who woMd not 
want to be Indfei’s PM? But 
Moopanar told hiends he wanted to 
bepMimtthefalfluy# 



.SjBm bitter end, to forge an 



Al ter nearly a week of protracted cor¬ 
respondence, weighing options and 
doing sums on calculators, all political 
parties had to concede reluctantly that it 
was not possible to have a secular 
government which didn’t have the Dra- 
vida Munnelra Kazhagam (DMK) and 
the Left as supporters; and neither the 
United Front nor the Congress(l) was 
about to split to provide enough MPs to 
the BJP to slake claim at the Centre. 

As MPs rushed back to their consti¬ 
tuencies over the weekend and counted 
their supporters and their money — the 
after shock of the political crisis in 
Delhi was mostly expressed in one ques¬ 
tion: whose fault? 

C ould I.K.Gujral — allowing for age, 
but also experience — have saved 
the situation? 

The reason for the fall of the govern¬ 
ment was not the United Front. It was 
not the United Front which, despite its 
fractured nature, collapsed. It was not a 


he had deputed ministers to talk things 
over with the Congress as s(x)n as the 
Jain Commission report was handed 
over to the government as far back as 28 
August. 

This is particularly glaring because 
Gujral had all the right people on his 
team. Mulayam Singh Yadav and 
Saleem Sherwani had an excellent rap¬ 
port with the Congress(I); G.K. Moopa¬ 
nar and P. Chidambaram between the 
two of them, could have called up any 
MP in the Congress and told him what to 
do. There is no animus between them 
and the Congress — no hardline posi¬ 
tions which have to be sustained and 
nurtured, no ideological baggage fogg¬ 
ing up communication. 

And why only they? Farocxi Abdullah 
and Saifuddin Soz of the National Confe¬ 
rence, Balwant Singh Ram(K>walia and 
even Laloo Prasad Yadav, now that the 
Rashtriya Janata Dal (RJD) is out of the 
United Front, could have been used to 
build bridges with individual members 



member of the United Front who pulled i 
the government down. It was the 
Congress(I). 

And why did the Congress bring the 
government down? Because, the Jain 
Commission report named the DMK as 
a political force which supported the kil¬ 
lers of Rajiv Gandhi and the Congress 
couldn’t be seen to be propping up a regi¬ 
me which wouldn’t throw these ele¬ 
ments out of the government. 

But couldn't l.K. Gujral and his coun¬ 
cil of ministers have convinced the Con¬ 
gress to await the final report of the Jain 
Commission? 

The collapse of the government is the 
failure of l.K. Gujral’s political manage¬ 
ment. There would have been no crisis if 


Right or wrong, the 
government fell hecauM 
ofpolltioal 

mismanagement between 
the ruling and the 
supporting parties. And 
while Guiral must be 
praised for his integrity, 
theUamefor 
mismanagement also 
must devolve on him 
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of the Congress. 

Instead. I.K. Gujral relied on the com¬ 
munication between himself and one 
MP of the 144 MP-strong parly. Gujral 
probably thought Sitaram Kesri had the 
remote control of the Congress(I) in his 
hands. This was a major tx)litical 
mistake. 

The Congress had other sources of 
information about the United Front. Guj- 
ral’s predecessor. H.D. Deve Gowda 
realised this and used this to his advanta¬ 
ge. even though finally as a political stra¬ 
tegy this backfired. Gowda kept up a 
relationship with Sharad Pawar and 
according to his own admission, visited 
P.V. Narasimha Rao, 11 limes at home. 
By contrast, there was nobody to sympa¬ 
thise with Gujral in the CWC but Kesri 
himself. A perilous situation especially 
because Kesri w as in the process of gell¬ 
ing control of the party; he didn’t have 
full control over it as yet. 

It could have helped if Gujral or his 
ministers had been in touch with the poli¬ 
tical advisei to the Congress president. 
Jitendra Prasada, or Sharad Pawar, or K. 
Karunakaran. He would have created 
vested interests, who would have ensur¬ 
ed his government was kept running. 
Unfortunately, it was all left to informa¬ 
tion minister Jaipal Reddy, who 
although honest, does not see himself as 


a broker. For a government that was 
afloat largely because of personal equa¬ 
tions (as was the case with Deve Gowda 
—and kK)k what happened to him when 
the equations broke down) there was sur¬ 
prisingly little communication between 
Gujral and the Congress(I). 

T W) ministers in the I.K. Gujral 
government, therefore, had to suffer 
the mortification of being at the receiv¬ 
ing end of derisive laughter. At 7.30 pm 
on the day the government fell, in a 
hou.se on Safdarjung Lane, an elderly 
gentleman in a white lunf^i laughed mani¬ 
acally when the ticker tape chattered out 
the message that Gujral had been forced 

The Jain Commission 
report named the DMK as 
a poiiticai force which 
supported the kiiiers of 
Rajiv Gandhi and the 
Congress couidn’t be 
seen to be propping up a 
regime which wouMn’t 
throw these eiements out 
of the government 


out by the Congress. H.D. Deve Gowda 
told the ministers: "I had warned Gujral 
on the fioor of the House... I told them 
they'll do the same with you in six 
months...Fvc been proved right...” 

Right or wrong, the government fell 
because of political mismanagement bet¬ 
ween the ruling and the supporting par¬ 
ties. And while Gujral must be praised 
for his integrity, the blame for mismana¬ 
gement also must devolve on him. 

There were numerous opportunities 
he got to come closer to the Congress 
which were just frittered away. Let 
alone setting up a coordination commit¬ 
tee, w hich the Congrcss(I) was not at all 
averse to, every fortnight, TDP chief 
Chandrababu Naidu would dare the Con¬ 
gress to walk out of the govemmeni. Guj¬ 
ral had n.) power to stop this kind of 
incendiary campaign. 

Before the Frasar Bharaii board was 
set up, Sitaram Kesri told Gujral, ”Ask 
us before you .set it up.” Instead of consul¬ 
ting them, Gujral set up the board with 
S.S, Gill as its member secretary, whose 
greatest contribution to world literature 
is a book against dynastic rule and the 
Nchm-Gandhi family. 

Nor could the Cong:css(I) look for¬ 
ward to any other appointments: the 
usual route to keep allies and partners 
happy. It was Janata Dal leader Hariki- 
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shore Singh, who was appointed ambas¬ 
sador to Syria. An academic was named 
envoy to Laos, a retired bureaucrat nam¬ 
ed high commissioner to the UK. Surely 
in the Congress, there would have been a 
few names worthy of these 
appointments? 

It has to be said to GujraLs credit, that 
he didn't use his powers to dismiss any 
stale government or destabili.se Con¬ 
gress governments. But this was not 
enough. The Congress wanted its streng¬ 
th to be recognised. 

T he government betrayed itself on 
small things. Elections were on for 
the cricket control board. It may seem a 
very small matter, but the board is the 
richest sports body in the country. The 
largest number of votes are held by the 
railway board. Tariq Anwar, Jitendra 
Prasada, Ahmad Patel and other heavy¬ 
weights of the Congress called on Ram 
Vilas Paswan one by one and pleaded 
with the railway minister that the board 
vote for I.S. Bindra. It was Jagmohan 
Dalmiya who finally won, with the help 
of Somnath Chatlerjee and George Fer¬ 
nandes, both friends of the government. 
In other words, a 54 MP-slrong party 
was more imponani for I.K. Gujral than 
a 144 MP-strong supporting party. 

Congress MPs were now feeling 
angry and frustrated. Off colour jokes 
were cracked in Parliament’s Central 
Hall about outside support and penetra¬ 
tion and withdrawal. When the Jain 
Commission report came out, characte¬ 
ristically perverse Congressmen decid¬ 
ed it was Kesri who was responsible for 
their ignominy. They turned on him 
rather than criticising Gujral and the 
United Front. 


Gujral’s predecessor, 
H.D.D^e Gowda 
(right) had kept up 
relationships with 
Sharad Pawar (below) 
and P.V. Narasimha 
Rao. Gy contrast, 
there was nobody to 
sympathise with 
Gujral in the CWC but 
Kesri himself 



The 11 days it look letters to travel to 
and fro, from the Congress to Race Cour¬ 
se Road and back, was the grace period 
Kesri offered Gujral: but even now, the 
Prime Minister would only talk in terms 
of "I can't sacrifice my values" and "1 
can’t give up my friends". Admirable 
under other circumstances, but the 
DMK had only 20 MPs and the Con¬ 
gress had 144. Congress MPs comment¬ 
ed that the person sent to negotiate with 
the DMK and persuade it to consider 
some formula was Chandrababu Naidu, 
who had told his party several weeks 
ago that elections were nigh. Harkishen 
Singh Surjeci, who doesn’t have a clue 
about fighting elections, was deciding 
the day of the poll. 

hat happens now? 

As all compromise formulas rece¬ 
de, all parties are getting ready to face an 
election and the possibility of roughly 
the same sort of' Lok Sabha after the 
election. 

It is safe to assume that poll issues 
will be posed in such a manner that futu¬ 
re or possible allies are not alienated. 
This will make for softer, more pliable 
positions once the new Lok Sabha is set 
up*. 

However, the most important lesson 
all prospective Prime Ministers of India 
have learnt from the prime ministership 
of I.K. Gujial is that political lobbying 
and management is essential if a coali¬ 
tion government has to run. Whichever 
government comes to power in India, it 
will have to be a coalition. And coali¬ 
tions run only if interests converge. • 
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Indo-Pak talks suffer as both governments get caught up in internal politics 



It would be unrealistic, indeed an essay in 
self-deception, to believe that the current 
political crisis, to say nothing of the shenani¬ 
gans of rival political leaders, will not affect 
our standing in the world, ironically in this 
our SOth year of Independence which had 
only recently reteivcd such hugely positive 
attention the world over. The long-term 
weight and importance of India, with its increasingly attrac¬ 
tive market, a reasonably impressive rate of economic growth 
and manifest potential as an emerging global'power, will 
doubtless endure. But, for the present at least, tho.se interested 
in cultivating this country will put their feelings on hold. 

This, by itself, need not be a cause of great dismay. Transito- 
ry or caretaker governments are, to borrow a felicitous phrase 
from Indira Gandhi, used by her in a different context, a glo¬ 
bal phenomenon. However, the arguably avoidable fracas 
over the Jain Commission’s interim report has aggravated the 
serious setback to Indo-Pak dialogue that was taking place 
anyhow, and this is something to worry about and regret. 

As 1 have had occa.sion to 
record in this column, the 
momentum behind the Dclhi- 
Islamabad dialogue had 
begun to be dissipated bet¬ 
ween Male and Manhattan 
because of the dynamics of 
internal Pakistani politics. 

Since then, a political and 
constitutional upheaval has 
been raging in Pakistan. 

Compared with it, the Gujral 
government’s difficulties 
pale into insignificance. 

The course of events on 
both sides of the subconti¬ 
nental divide underscores 
that a government with a two- 
thirds majority in Parlianient 
can be as prone to trouble as a ram¬ 
shackle multi-party coalition. Even more sur¬ 
prising is the recklessness with which Nawaz 
Sharif (whose evidently sincere desire to 
improve relations with India had incurred die 
displeasure of the Pakistani "permanent esta¬ 
blishment") has taken on the two important 
pillars of state; the Pakistani president, 

Farnoq Leghari, and the C^ief Justice, Sajuad 
AliShah. 

Details of the dual ctMifrpntation that 
escaltded akuiningly —- With Sharif deciding 
toimpeach Leghvit^tohttil theChiefJusti- 
ee before Parliametit privileges committee^ 


need not detain us. What must be taken note of, however, is 
the stark reality that the convulsion in Pakistan has once again 
demonstrated to the wide world that, in the last resort, the coun¬ 
try is controlled by the army chief, not by the President or the 
Prime Minister. 

General Jehangir Karamat, requested to cut .short his fore¬ 
ign tour and rush back home, called all concerned to order and 
prevented the imprudent move for the President's impeach¬ 
ment. He also persuaded the Chief Justice to delay the hearing 
of the contempt proceedings against the. Prime Minister. 
Clearly, all future developments will also take place only with 
the General’s say-so. 

Against this backdrop, it should not be hard to realise why 
every time talks between Indian and Pakistani officials look¬ 
ed like making a headway, firing across the Line of Control 
(LoC) in Jammu and Kashmir began almost immediately. 
The Pakistani army’s overriding power that was latent has 
now become patent. 

Responding to the understandable alarm of the Pakistani 
people over the supremacy of General Karamat, the army has 
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issued an extraordinaiy statement, acknow¬ 
ledging that he did int^ere in ix>iitic8 but 
asserting that he did so only in view of nation¬ 
al interest. But for his intervention, the state- 
mentadds, the country couldhave b^ plung¬ 
ed into an "iiretrievable" sinuttion. 

Karamat clauns' that he is enabling the 
three constitutional institutions to resolve the 
crisis. However, a clear implication of the 
army’s decimtion is that if the situation con- 
thivles to he "irretrievaMe". some form of an 
uumy action , (read: takeover) may become 
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! viii Inder and Satish are unique in their own ways 






atish Gujral wrote his bio¬ 
graphy in secret, not even 
letting his wife Kiran read 
the manuscript, and certain¬ 
ly not his eider brother 
Inder. When he completed it, he hid it. 

"1 knew, right when I thought of writ¬ 
ing the book, that all of them would start 
advising me on what to keep and what to 
leave out. Most so, Inder. If I’d shown it 
to him, he would have told me ‘Why do 
you want to include such and such inci¬ 
dent.' And I would have surrendered. So 
I didn’t di.scuss the book with anyone 
until it was prinfed. Then I knew it could¬ 
n’t be changed." Satish — painter 
architect and the little brother of India’s 
Prime Minister — told Sunday with a 
grin of pure mischief. 

The result is/I Brush With Life, Satish 
Gujral's irreverant autobiography. A lot 
of it is about his contemporaries, about 
painting and architecture, about the tri¬ 
als of a Pakistani Hindu family which 
migrated to India during Partition and 
about adversity and human relationships. 

But Satish Gujral writes with tender¬ 
ness about his family, especially his 
elder brother, who is now the head of the 
Gujral family. "What I like most about 
Inder is that he is always fair. He will list¬ 
en to everyone before taking a decision 
and he will never let his own emotions 
rule a decision," says the younger Gujral 
about the patriarch of the clan, some* 
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what self-consciously, trying hard to be 
judicious, making light of his love. 

But look at the two together and the¬ 
re’s much more there than just the reco¬ 
gnition of a blood relationship. Inder’s 
atm drapes round Satish's .shoulders pro¬ 
tectively. Sati.sh looks up to him and smi¬ 
les winningly. They hug and touch a lot. 
They’re elder and younger brother. But 
they could be father and .son. 

Freud would have been stumped. 

The fact is that Inder comes from a 
long tradition of shouldering family res¬ 
ponsibility. In many ways, his relation¬ 
ship with Satish mirrors his father’s rela¬ 
tionship with his brother. 

"Our grandfather died when our 
father was just nine. He had a younger 
brother who was handicapped. So our 
father learnt early in life, to cope with 
the physical andpsychologicalproblems 
of a handicapped pefson," says Satish. 
"He had to protect and defend his bro¬ 
ther from taunts. He also had to take care 
of both himself and his brother." 

Their father supported the family by 
running errands, doing tuitions and stu¬ 
dying hard to get a job. The family lived 
in Jhelum (Pakistan), Jammu and 
Lahore. 

InPahalagam, Satishhadan accident 
—he fell into the river and was caught in 
the torrent — and hurt his leg. He was 
nine. Medicine was not so advanced. 
His leg had to be operated on. It was all 
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done without anaesthcjiia. A child's 
screams of pain would echo in the little 
house they lived. Repeated surgery led 
to infection. He lost his hearing and doc¬ 
tors told the family he would always be 
lame. 

This was a calamity. Satish had only 
learnt Urdu and that too, primary level. 
He’d spent one-and-a-half years in bed. 
He couldn't hear. The family didn’t 
know how to communicate with him. 
He seemed doomed to a future locked in 
silence and loneliness. 





But the children, ever adaptable, 
found a way out. His brother Raj, thr^ 
years older and closest to Satish, found a 
way of using the alphabet to talk to him. 
Raj became the Gujral family’s way into 
Satish’s world. 

The family had moved to Jhelum by 
then, a hamlet right on the bank of the 
river. The balconies of houses used to jut 
out into the river. It sounds romantic, 
says Satish, but Venice it wasn’t. It was 
just a .settlement of boatmen who used to 
Ip take people across the river. Abnost 


every invasion into India has taken place 
at Jhelum. It was the battlefield for the 
war between Alexander and Porus. The 
British built a bridge over the Jhelum 
even before they subdued Punjab in the 
Anglo-Sikh wars. 

Then there was another calamity. Raj 
went for a swim one day and never retur¬ 
ned. He was drowned. He was 14. 

.Till now Satish had Raj. Now, the 
much older Inder decided he had to take 
care of him. 
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S atish says till the 
family moved to 
Lahore, Inder was a di.st-’ 
ant sort of figure. Even in 
early childhood, their 
father treated Inder as an 
equal rather than a child 
— he was eight then, 
going on 40. Their father 
did nothing without con¬ 
sulting Inder, who some¬ 
how learnt to wear autho¬ 
rity lightly. 

After Raj’s death, the 
family thought Satish 
should have a way of 
diverting himself. He. 
was sent off to study pain¬ 
ting in Lahore where 
Inder was already study¬ 
ing for his first degree. 
Satish was 14 then, and 
Inder took over from his 
father. The two lived 
together — after school 
Satish would go to 
Inder’s hostel where he 
would have his meals and 
sleep and experiment 
with the truth. 

By now, their father 
had come into contact 
with Lala Lqjpat Rai and 
was deeply influenced by 
his views on Hindu 
reform. The Lahore session of the 
Congress in 1929 was a turning point for 
the family. "My father had been a sort of 
brown sahib. He lived a veiy anglicised 
life. But 1929 changed all that. He beca¬ 
me an ardent swadeshi and after the Con¬ 
gress session, he came straight home 
and lit a bonfire of ail the ftneign clothes 
in our house,” recalls Satish. Now their 
house became a hub of activity for free¬ 
dom fighters, a place to hold discussions 
and one which was routinely ruded by 
the police. 


Inder had never excluded his little bro¬ 
ther from any of his activities. Satish 
managed to get through art school. The 
next major event was the Partition of 
India. Both brothers saw the worst of it. 
Their father was deeply involved in the 
rehabilitation of refugees. Now their 
hou.se became a camp. As transport beca¬ 
me available, refugees who lived in 
Muslim-dominated areas ^ in Pakistan 
were transpmted to India. "I saw our 
father’s generosity in helping peqile. I 
see the same generosity in Inder," says 
Satish. 

T he hoiror of Partition became the sub¬ 
ject of Satish’s painting. By now 
Inder had moved'to Shimla and from 
there, to Jalandhar and then Delhi. 
Satish got a job as a graphic artist with 
the Punjab government, but quickly lost 
it "for incompetence" he says cheerful¬ 
ly. He wanted to .see more of life and the 


In India, family 
relationships are 
breaking down. But for 
the Gujral clan, now 
scattered all over the 
globe, Inder and Satish 
are the original patriarchs 


world. He heard that the Government of 
Mexico was offering a scholarship to 
just one Indian student to study art in 
Mexico. He decided he wanted to go to 
Mexico. 

"I didn't really expect to get the 
award. But I thought there was no harm 
in applying.” says Satish. Inder filled up 
the form and sent the application for 
him. But he had no qualifications — he 
had no foreign language, he couldn’t 
hear...lnder warned him that chances of 
getting the aw^ were extremely slen¬ 
der, so "why didn’t he ^ly himself in 
something else? Smish just nodded but 
would not give up dreaming. 

Meanwhile, he happened to meet the 
third secretary in the Mexican embassy 
in India, who had seen Satie’s paint¬ 
ings and thought they looked a lot like 
the work of Mexican painters of (be 
time; The third secretary thought he ^as 
something of a ci^ive person himself. 
He ctmfessed to Satish that he liked wri¬ 
ting: poetry especi^.'His naiiie was 



Satish Gujral; portrait of an artist 

bctavid Paz. He gut the Nobel Prize for 
literature in 19%. 

Paz overruled jthe objections of the 
Indian education ministry and gave the 
scholarship to Satish. But he warned 
Satish that life wouldn't be easy in Mexi¬ 
co — Satish Gujral was probably the 
first Indian to visit Mexico. There 
wasn’t even an Indian embassy there. 

The Gujral family begged Satish to 
reconsider, especially Indcr. They want¬ 
ed him to do something more conventio¬ 
nal. "But I refused to think about it, out 
of bravado. It is another matter that the 
bravado vanished the minute I left 
Delhi," says Satish. 

Inder made him promise he would 
write to the family twice eveiy week. 
Satish kept this up as,a lifeline, especial¬ 
ly when he reached IvilexicQ and discove¬ 
red that eveiythiiig,4>e'(l f>een wanted 
about was true. Evdiyone spoke Spuiish 
or English. He found it impossible to 
find his way without being able to hear. 
For three and a half mondts, Satish did¬ 
n’t exchange a woid, a aentemx with 
anyone. "I d^spoah-ly granted to ask the 
authorof inGdza howhe manag- 

MINOW.^lSDteMMMrSalT.. 


"There was nothing in 
India for an artist to look 
forward to. Inder kept 
luring me to return from 
Mexico by telling me I had 
become a famous artist in 
India" 


ed in Gaza," he says with a grin. 

He made himself leam Spani.sh and 
then English. After Mexico, for one 
year, Satish lived as an itinerant artist in 
New York, Paris and Lemdon. When he 
returned to India, Inder asked him to live 
with his family in their small house on 
Delhi’s Haniiman Road. The house had 
a .small verandah which was partitioned 
off into one romn. "I lived, slept, painted 
—and couited—in diis room," he says. 

I n Delhi, he met Khan. She was an art 
student, just 2b (he was 30) who had 
complied iit sd^l. Her father was a 
famous defit^ of Delhi’s older 


families, who’d been educated in Paris. 
Their family was highly modernised. 
Satish .saw Kiran at an art exhibition and 
knew instantly that he had to marry her. 

When he put the suggestion to Inder, 
everyone was aghast. It sounded so 
impossible. He couldn’t hear, he had no 
job. When they were discovered by her 
family, her father refused toeven counte¬ 
nance the idea of giving his daughter to 
him. No amount of lobbying would con¬ 
vince him. 

"Her father was a kind and sophistica¬ 
ted person. He was one of Delhi’s top 
dentists. How could you blame him for 
rejecting me: a penniless artist? But at 
that time, 1 was not so'big-hearted. At 
that time I cursed him. We didn’t speak 
to each other for several years," Satish 
says. 

Inder was once again pressed into ser¬ 
vice. Satish aslmd him to call on Kiran’s 
fathef. "If be asks me ’what is your bro¬ 
ther’s income’ what do I tell him?" a half 
exasperated Inder asked Satish. 

"You niay tell him: ‘Prc.sently none. 
But the future holds promise’," said 
^S^jsh grimdly. 
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That is what Inder told Kiran's father. 
Her father said to him.' Supposing it had 
been your daughter, would you have 
mamed her off to your brother?" 

"Of course not," said Inder, "But if I’d 
known the boy as well as I know my bro¬ 
ther, I might have had second thoughts" 
Jawaharlal Nehru whom the Gujral 
family had come to know well by now, 
was taking a great interest in the love 
affair When Kiran’s father wouldn’t 
listen, she walked out and mamed 
Satish in court. The couple It ved in penu- 








Prime Minister Guiral; head of the 
family 

ry in a small flat in Constitution Club 
which was allotted to them on the orders 
of Nehru. "For the first three years, I 
only promised to pay, because 1 couldn’t 
afford the rent," SaUsh said 

Satish says he came back from Mexi¬ 
co because he’d promised Inder he’d 
comeback "There was nothing here for 
an artist to lotdc forward to. Inder kept 
luring me to return, telling me 1 had 
become a famous arust in India." The 
mamages — his own and Inder’s — 
made no difference to theu closeness. 
"In fact my son has more characteristics 
of Inder’s than mine," he says. 

Inder might not be Mme Minister for 
much longer. But he will always be 
Satish’s big brother. Even in deeply 
family-onented India, family relation- 
sbips are breaking down. But fortheOuj- 
ral clan, now scattered all ovo'the globe, 
Inder and Satish are die original 
patiiaichs. • 
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Poetic 

DREAMS 


A line from 
Yeats may 
have helped her become 
Miss World 1997, but 
Diana Hayden’s 
beginning of 

’responsibilities’ may just 
be the end of Mark 
Cohen’s dreams. Asked 
abouj;*her Irish boyfriend, 
she dismissed talk of 
inunediate marriage. 

"I’ve a lot of male 
friends," she said. "And 
there’s not one particular 
person that I’m going to 
get married to tomorrow." 
Terribly blase, but there 
isn’t much to quibble 
about in the statement. 
Except that Cohen might 
be feeling a bit left out 
from the Jubilations. 
Especially after the new 



PlaM Hayden: beginning of reaponaiMlltlea? 


beauty queen spoke of 
how she would spend part 
of her $95,000 prize 
money—building 
houses for her rhothcr and 
aunt who live in southern 


India and buying a laptop 
fur her young cousin. 

Just an afterthought: 
Yc?its wrote and loved, 
but learnt to live down the 
disappointment of an 


unrequited love. Almost a 
100 years later, his poetry 
provided just that much 
inspiration for a 
24-year-old brunette to 
clinch the Miss World 
title. Ironical, isn’t it? 



War OF 

WORDS 

You’d think 
: v authors were 
gentlemen; they don’t 
brawl in public. Not really, 
if you are following the 
Salman Rushdie vs John 
LeCarre literary spat. 

Rushdie, who has lived. 
under 24-hour protection 
ever since the Iranian 
fatwa, accused 
spy-thriller writer 
l^arre of "eagerly and 
rather pompously joining 
forces with my 
as^lants". LeCarre 
retorted, "There’s no law 
in life that says that great 





religions may be insulted 
with impunity." It didn’t 
.stop at that. "I am grateful 
to l^Carre," said 
Rushdie, "for refreshing 
all our memories about 
exactly how pompous an 
ass he can be." And if 
that was crude, The 
Guardian hinted that 
Rushdie was also guilty 
of trying to kill with ‘civil 
leer’, saying, it had 
unearthed unpublished 
correspondence which 
showed the dispute dated 
back to Rushdie’s 
‘mocking’ review of 
LeCane’s novel,T/ie 
Russia House. 

It’s pointless taking 
sides. But a bad review of 
a book by another 
well-known author is a 
deliberate insult. So much 
fordecwum. 


T 
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The 

SAFFRON 

ANGLE 

From 
actress to 
crusader; and now 
politics? Ask 
Vijayashanti, and the 
spunky southern belle 
will tell you that it’s not 
just a slick slipping on of 
personae—she meant 
every word of it when she 
said Til fight for 
women’s rights" So what, 


IRST PRIORITY 



The political 
crisis was at 
its height and the 
government looked ready 
to fall. But finance 
minister?. Chidambaram 
set his own priorities. 

This was one engagement 
he wasn’t going to miss 
for anything in the world: 
his daughter-in-law 
Srinidhi, a Bharatnatyam 
dancer, was giving her 
first performance in Delhi 
after her marriage. 

So he arrived 40 
minutes late, but did 
numage to watch a part of 
the recital. Wife N^ini 
and son Karti were there, 
too, right in the Orst row, 
watching her dance. > 


It’s another matter that 


he had to take off 


immediately after the 


recital to discuss with 


Inder Kumar Gujral how 


to save the united Front 


Government. But this was 


clearly as important. 



•iliildM pMffonniM aM 


(biMt) ChMamlMraM in 


thn audinnca: Just as 
Important 


lODERN PANDIT 




vmvaalianti: "I’Nflii^for 
woman’s rVita" 

she said, if she had met 
Advani in Delhi? Or was 
accompanied by BJP 
legislators on her tour of 
coastal Andhra?"Her 
mission was to fight for 
the cause of women." 
Unfortunately, celebrity 
watchers aren’t 
particularly naive. 
Especially with the BJP 
around. First, it has a 
non-existent southern 
base. And then, with the 
kind of top billing she- 
enjoys down south, it 
would be one more on 
their celeb list: when it 
comes to ‘horsing’ 
around in Delhi, she could 
provide the southern 
‘spurs’. 


"Pop and 
rock music 
cannot harm Indian 
classical music,” said 
Pandit JasraJ. "Just like a 
child goes through 
various stages of 
education before he 


reaches university, he 
also goes through 
changes in musical ta.stes 
before hearing classical 
music." For someone 


P ud H J —l AlseoiifW —t of 
a’dMSleal’fMww 



V.RAJAGOPAl 


who’s had a concert hall 
in New York’s Vedic 
Heritage Centre named 
after him, such 
confidence comes 
naturally. 

And, of cour.se, the 
ability to move with the 
times. "Students today 
can perfect a tune like the 
bhairavi in six months. 1 
took six years to perfect 
it." He was Just being 
practical. "With the 
technology available 
today, students can hear 
their teacher sing over and 
over again. In a way, this 
is a continuation of the 
gunikul system." 

Who knows that better 
than the guru himself. 
Especially someone who 
recognises the student of 
today for what he is: 
sharper; maybe even 
difficult to control; but 
once controlled, 
remarkable. 
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Kannada cinema gets a new lease of life 


H air-raising acrobatics by 
daredevil heroes, villains 
with creepy eyes and bushy 
moustaches, double 
eniendres and dangerous 
stunts. Thew m the stuff that Kannada 
films are made of. Right? 

Wrong. 

A whole array of squeaky-clean films 
have arrived on the scene in the state of 
Karnataka. And what’s more, they are 
doing extremely well at the box office. 
This comes as a much-needed 
in the arm for the Kan¬ 
nada film industry, which 
was floundering for the 
last couple of decades. 

The Kannada Film Direc¬ 
tors Association (ICFDA) 
even organised a pro¬ 
gramme, BeUimoda 
(silver cloud), to felici)iti- 
te the architects of 
siicc'ess. 

"After a long long 
time, a kind of enthusi¬ 
asm is palpable within 
the film industry," says 
Rajendra Singh Babu, 

KroA president and suc¬ 
cessful director. "A new 
lot of enterprising film¬ 
makers have started the 
trend of fintroducing] 
fresh forms of narration 
and techniques which 
have prov^ to be 
successful." 

Hisebullience is under¬ 
standable, given that the 
industry has faced its 
worst setbacks in recent 
Cash-strapped 


producers turned to the local mafia for 
financial assistance. As a result, harass- 
ments of and thieaLs to stars and direc¬ 
tors—which until then took place under 
cover—came out in the open and were 
happening with alarming regularity. 
The brutal murder of producer Chidam- 
bara Shetty late last year is a case in 
point. 

At a time it looked as if there was no 
escaping the rut. "The producers and dis¬ 
tributors never had an open mind," says 
director T.S. Nagabharana. "They want¬ 


shot 

m BAilAIIPALA: a woman's romance with a snake 





ed to stick to formula films thinking they 
were the only bankable ones.” Nagabha¬ 
rana, who delivered two major hits this 
year — Janumada Jodi and 
Nagmandala, obviously knows better. 

In fact, things looked so dismal that 
M.C. Nanaiah, minister for information 
and publicity, had sounded a note of war-r 
ning to the industry people. He declared 
only ‘quality’ films would be entitled to 
the government largesse of RsSlakhin 
future. 

B ut 1996-97 may well turn out to be a 
landmmk in the 60 years of the Kan¬ 
nada Him industry. Every month, a new 
film seems to be breaking the box-ofRoe 
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record set by an earlier one (see box). 
Janumada Jodi, which began the string 
of successes, has just completed a year 
of screenings, breaking all previous 
records. 

So, what's the secret formula? 

There isn’t one, in fact, if one has to 
go by director N.S. Shanker’s words. 
Shanker, who made his directorial debut 
with the successful Ulta Palta (an adap- 
tation of Shakespeare's Comedy of 
Errors) says: "All the films which have 
elicked, have been made with a convic¬ 
tion behind diem. They have shown that 
you don’t have to follow a 'formula' to ■ 
succeed," 

Katuuda nimmakers have finally giv¬ 


en up trying to compete with the lavishly- 
mount^ films produced in neighbour¬ 
ing Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh. 
The emphasis is on clean and wholeso¬ 
me entertainment. 

Directors have finally realised that 
the middle-class audience, who turned 
to television as the film industry pro¬ 
ducts were boring and obnoxious, are 
willing to come back to the theatres if 
they can get to see a good story well- 
told. "Good novel-based films are gett¬ 
ing an audience,” points out director 
Sunil Kumar Desai, "and producers are 
willing to look at good scripts these days 
instead of going for the same 
formula-fare." . 


BHOOMNEETHA: the story of a tribe 
facing eviction because an irrigation 
project is buiit on their iand 


Desai himself is a pathbreaker, sett¬ 
ing the bend of well-made ‘bridge’ cine¬ 
ma (i.e. good, clean entertainment with 
relevant social themes). His 
Beladingala Book doANeanmoora Man- 
dara Hoove were big hits. The first 
never showed the heroine in the entire 
film and the second did not have a villain 
or fights or rape scenes. But both 
brought people back to the theatres. 

Breaking freidi grounds has not been 
easy, Shanker, a writer and journalist. 
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Ramesh is Kannadafilms* 
most sought-after Star 

H e is of average height, with 
ordinary looks and is usually 
dressed in casuals like jeans and 
cotton shirts. Far frotn being a pin'Up 
boy^ it would be diffictiit for* him to 
set even a few hearfs aflutter. He is 
die sort that no girl would think twice 
about taking home tomeet her father. 

He is Ramesh, the reigning star-of 
Kannada cinema. 

He is the hoo of eight of die ten 
Kann^ films which succeeded at 
the box office in the last one year. 
Naturally, he is die most soughtnafler 
star in die industry. "Today, 
producers we ready to invest if 
Ramesh has agreedm act in the 
fllm," says K. Sadashiv Shenoy. a . 
noted flitn critic. "He is the only actor 
who producers have faith in and the 
audience are willing to see." 

Making it to the top £d not come 
easy tothis 33'year-old. t^ii he 
staited out a decade ago, it was 
difficult tc get aforeak in theKannada 
fllm industiy, He diified ba^to 
Chennai wt^ the 
sUghtiy easier. Only afterbel^ ! 
ntadd a name for him^f in dw 
film bidustry and had acted in ne^ 
M fllihS, was the Kannada 


had trouble finding a producer for Ulta 
Paha. So he tied up with six friends — 
experts in various facets ' of film- 
m^ing. "Seven fools, all technicians, 
got together and decided lo make the 
film," he laughs. Fools or no, ihe deci¬ 
sion to team up was a wise one. Today, 
the seven Tools’ are laughing all the 
way to the bank. 

The winds of change in the industry 
inspired Ke.sari Harvoo, another debut¬ 
ant director, to launch his film 
Bhoamigeetha. The story is about a tribe 
facing eviction because of a major irriga¬ 
tion project coming upon their land. The 
film has no stars, cost 80 lakh to make 
and won critical acclaim. ”1 was anxious 
abtiul the audience re.spon.se since the 
film is of a very different kind," admits 
Harvoo. "It has been good and I am hop¬ 
ing it will do well." 


fllmindu^ici^^ 
offer him fCOd'leilKng 
-■Wles., 

fbitiMMMdy lor 
R9mesh,histetijm 
coincided widi the. 
emergence of thu 
‘bridge’ cinemit, These 
were the realistic 
entertainer geared 
towards commercial : 
success. And Ramesh 
with his flnely-hbiied 
acting talents and . 
boy-next-door looks, fit 
theWll. 


Ramesh can now 
afford to be choosy about 
the roles he plays. 

"Firstly, die characters I play are not 
supermen. They ait oofiiiaiy peoide 
who spedc, talk, and bieadie tike 
e verybody dse and die audience can 
identify with this," he mys, dying to 
explain his success. "Secontlly i 1 
have had excdlentdirectors.” 


■ 
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Riimosh: "The characters 
I play are not supermen" 


T he recent spate of suc¬ 
cesses can be ascribed 
to the "contemporary 
social themes" that each 
of these films are based 
on, according to Vijaya, a 
noted film critic. "Direc¬ 
tors are more discerning 
about changes in society. 
For instance, the depic¬ 
tion of women has chang¬ 
ed drastically. They arc 
not the long-suffering 
and simpering creatures. 
The women shown in 
Kannada cinema the.se 
days are independent 
with a mind of their 


But Vijaya is slightly apprehensive 
about a different set of foniiula filoA ari¬ 
sing to cash in on the success wave. "As 
long as they don't convert the essence of 
the successful films into a different for¬ 
mula and continue to make films with 
some insight and conviction, they will 
succeed," she says. "When they start to 
replicate things, we will go back to the 
days when we used to be embarrassed 


HITPARADE 

The films that made it 

JANUMADA JODI* DirededbyT.S.N9gabliaivA^flMw^ 

budget of Rs 60 lakh. The collections at the box office was over Rs It ciore, hred^ alt: 
industiyrecoids. ■ 

Basd on Jnanpith-winner Ram L4l*s story, the ffiinkabbwteldve^m 
fora low-cai^ girl. Alitor nianytmststaidtunis,ihel)pydo«s^^^^ 
hadbeenmaniedioafflanfinnbherpwni^^ ' V. i : 


/IItIAv 1 IjLn TnluJlllAilt MMeonadestitnaiedbodget 
the film cbnecied appiexiinaM^ Rs 2croit It eigoyed a lONay iin in 
mnmngout$idt'^^-;4 
In Ms ffiffl, Mectod by {Miitth Rabu, Ramesh plays the protagonist v^emhes ti»staylnih 
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about the Kannada film industry." 

Nagabharana is happy with the fact 
that producers and distributors are now 
showing greater catholicity of mind. 


"Happily, they have grown more discer¬ 
ning and look at the storyline and style 
of narration. They no longer give too 
much importance to the star cast or their 


0 MALLIGKi llielimgivessMuirtoavilUgegiriwIioliisbeeosp^^ 

glan»iir‘4tnidcctiyhusbaiii11ioi^tiiti1ittdiiMilaierretiiiw 
idi( gbl decide to go «gakist cinenatk convent lad tk tel^ 

Onociedbv V.Muohv. the fifan cost Rs iMvnsniTn>avitiimavinM#wwnA<4M 

issKsss. sssyaas;* 

conipleiii^a lOO^moiiiBaii^doieaiid 
isnotrihovirng 


N.S.5halKr« ihefiim wasinadeonan 
estiinaasdhwigBtflfRs^^ 
cOHeclidns aie ovorSs 1 i crore. Even 

aftera lONigriwnidBtoqR^ 

gOBtgStlDi^ 

iBiM^Si>Mp6aiie’s TlKCoiae^of 
seisdfideiidciltiri^ 
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Kannada 
filnmiakershave 
finally given up 
trying to comp^ 
with the 

lavishly-mounted 
films produced in 
nei^bouring 
Tamil Nadu and 
Andhra Pradesh. 
The emphasis is on 
dean and 
wholesome 
entertainment 


area-wise saleability." 

Besides the wider acceptance of 
‘bridge’ cinema, there has been growth 
of a different kind. Karnataka has also 
become the base for mass prc^uction of 
action-thrillers which are later dubbed 
into Tamil and Telugu. "Such films are 
also being made since it is cheaper to 
make them here for a bigger market 
elsewhere," says Desai. "This is bring¬ 
ing a bad name to the Kannada film 
industry." 

Despite the recent suc- 
cesises, the cash crunch is 
still palpable. Even 
today, most Kannada 
films are made with a 
budget between Rs 50 to 
80 lakh, which is miniscu¬ 
le compared to most 
other Elm industries. 
While Desai argues that 
the Kannada film indus¬ 
try can enlarge its market 
by selling dubbing rights 
to others, Nagabhanuia 
says "any film, made 
with a minimum investment of Rs 
SO lakh, can easily collect acroie if it is 
well made." 

Well, that seems tube the bottom line 
makers of Kannada cinema these 
days. Good story, clean script, less 
investment and more returns. 

After all, nothing succeeds like 
success. • 
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Vanity 

fair 


A look at the multinationals ' roller-coaster ride 
of the Indian consumer goods market 

T he Reserve Bank of India up to luxury care, should be pleased, tc 
spent over a billion dollars last Since coming here, many have be( 
month to arrest the worst numbed by losses in their compani 
devaluation of the rupee (Rs (Whirlpool USA froze investments 
37.50 fetchine $ I, and at the Whirloool India after a 21-mon 


T he Reserve Bank of India 
spent over a billion dollars last 
month to arrest the worst 
devaluation of the rupee (Rs 
37.50 fetching $ I, and at the 
time of going to press, down to Rs 
38.55) in a year and nine months. Fore¬ 
ign exchange reserves arc now $ 26 bill¬ 
ion but its then governor, C. Rangarajan, 
was being calm and firm on television 
saying, "The RBI will not hesitate to 
intervene to prevent any overshooting of 
the rupee.” 

Two kinds of businessmen would 
wish that he did not say and do those 
things from no apprehension of dimini¬ 
shing reserves. Devaluation cheapens 
exports. So, exporters who find cost¬ 
cutting and quality improvement bother¬ 
some always oppose strengthening the 
rupee. One of them came on TV after 
Rangarajan, gleeful about the crashing 
currency. 

Off-screen, finance managers of mul¬ 
tinational manufacturers of cosmetics, 
sports shoes or breakfa.st foods, televi¬ 
sions, hi-fis or refrigerators, all the way 


up to luxury care, should be pleased, too. 

Since coming here, many have been 
numbed by losses in their companies 
(Whirlpool USA froK investments in 
Whirlpool India after a 21-month 
exhaustion of Rs 121.6 crore) totting up 
conservatively to $ 500 million and exag¬ 
geratedly to $ 1,Q(X) million or as much 
as the Reserve Bank expended over a 
mid-November week appreciating the 
rupee. 

That figure gives them more than 
cruel satisfaction of seeing the inexhaust¬ 
ible deceptions of the Great Indian 
Bazaar that bled them first and now 
drains the treasury itself. Every pai.sa 
value-drop against the dollar prolongs 
the life of a loss-making multinational 
here. 

But several of those who head these 
companies know better than their finan¬ 
ce men to be ecstatic. Any more run on 
foreign exchange reserves, they reali.se, 
could provoke a series of protective mea¬ 
sures, including clamping down on 
imports that could affect business clima¬ 
te worse than now. 
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GURCHARANDAS 


"If we had got basic 
telecom privatised 
by now, the private 
sector would have 
spent nearly Rs 
40,000 crore to get 
that going. We move 
very slowly in India" 



Makiiig mistakes 

I hey are partly to blame for as things 
are. They agree to making terrible mista- 
kesabout the market and the size and cha¬ 
racter of the middle classes and their pur¬ 
chasing power. 

Foreign companies, says B.V. 
Raman, Motorola's executive director 
for the Asia Pacific cellular subscriber 


C. RANGARAJAN 


"The RBI will not 
hesitate to intervene 
to prevent any 
overshooting of the 
rupee" 
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division, "cantc with a figure of a 
250-300 miliion middle class. They 
don't have the buying power. The rupee 
has been devalued. Per capita income is 
shamefully low. Indonesia's is better. A 
middle-class person who earns Rs 
10,000 cannot run his household. Where 
does he have the money to buy a cellular 
facility?" 

Those who have did not get the best. 
Mercedes Benz brought its older E- 
220/E-2S0D model while a fine car like 
Fiat Uno lost on looks to Maruti Zen. 
Seagram introduced not Chivas Regal 
but 100 Pipers and International Distil¬ 
lers & Vintners Spey Royal and not J&B 
and sales stagnate. 

"Liquor companies thought anyone 
who tought 'Scotch' would buy their 
whisky at a premium," says Tara Sinha 
of Tara Sinha Associates. "That didn't 
happen. They didn't realise many of 
those who said they had scotch had the 
bootlegged variety or said it to show off." 

Managers like Aditya Vij (vice- 
president, marketing. General Motors- 
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Opel, the makers of Astra), having expe¬ 
rienced several markets, came believing 
that "when an economy opens up, pro¬ 
ducts come in and the infrastructure 
opens up". It didn't but for no fault of 
theirs. So the rural rich, for example. 



W hen will India have areal 
craisumer revolution? "When 
the electric oven replaces cooking 
gaSk" says a business speeialist. That 
is a long way off. "Rural India," he 
admits, "has the lar^ markiet but it 
is still to balance leisure vs work." 

But consumption levels are low 
even in urban areas. Indian 
governments have been 
philosophically opposed to 
consumerism, stressing on savings. 
The industry's view is diat these 
savings were used to finance plan 
projects and that often there ww an 
element of coercion. 

But it is also admitted that the 
absence of a social security system 
lead people to save. "During the 
period 1960-93," saysaCII study, 
"real per capita private final 
consumption expenditure increased 
only at ^ rate of 1.4 per cent per 
annum." 

Indians consume far less than 
Pakistanis, Sri Lankans and 
Indonesians. 


who could have bought the new cars or 
refrigerators, don’t have roads or power 
to use them. Vij reckons, now "if the mar¬ 
ket does not grow at the desired rate, 
there will be the urge to sell". 

Happy days are still far. An industrial 
slowdown (5.2 per cent growth in the 
first quarter against 12 per cent in the 
same time last year) and exports slack- 
off beginning eight months ago, despite 
tax and excise concessions in the 
Budget, shows little abatement. 

"Clitics," said the chief of a multina¬ 
tional company in India, "has ruined eve¬ 
rything." Adds GM-OpeTs Vij, "I perso¬ 
nally think things will be sorted out with 
political stability. Speaking hypotheti¬ 
cally, let the Bharatiya Janata Party form 
a goverment and see how the stock mar¬ 
ket picks up." 

Tlut was said before last month’s poli¬ 
tical crisis over the Jain Commission 
report. Industrial confidence will take 
months to recover ftom that. As it is, 
such business federations as the Confe¬ 
deration of Indian Industry and the Fede- 
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ration of Indian Chambers of Conuneice 
& Industry are convinced that the 
government has to increase spending to 
kick-start the economy. 

"Any kind of spending has to take 
place." says Gurcharan Das. former 
chief executive of Proctor & Gamble in 
India, reasonably. "If we had got basic 
telecom privatised by now. the private 
sector would have spent neariy Rs 
40.000 croie to get that going. We move 
very slowly in India." 

Where does all this leave multination¬ 
al manufacturers of consumer goods? 
Ate they reorienting their strategies? Do 
they appear better educated about the 
Indian market? Which of them has done 
well, and why? Will the majority of 
them stay or quit? 


Stay or quit? 


"Multinationals are less and less interest¬ 
ed in India." says the country head of 
one of them. "Talking of Asia, they men¬ 
tion China. If nob^y makes money, 
who will be interested?" 

Whirlpool India plunged into the 
slumpy refrigerator and washing 
machine industries. Now. losses have 

r arently forced the sale of its compres- 
unit with plans to shed the automo¬ 
tive components and plastics divisions. 

Peugeot, nfiaking 306 sedans here, 
decided last mondi to sell its Indian 
stake to partner Premier Automobiles 
after halt^ production and losses of Rs 
ISO crore. "We are surprised 1^ what 
happened,” said a Premier spokesman. 

Not others. "Foreign car makers," 
says a senior manager at the Tata Engi¬ 
neering & Locomotive Co. Ltd in Delhi, 
"produce >6,000 cars daily. Here, they 



ch, and Tara Sinha have a pragmatic 
explanation: ftiat they have ^per 
pockets. "If the rupM keeps on 
devaluing," adds Sinha, "it is all tight for 
them." 

But Whirlpool and Peugeot's actions 
haveshownthatpatience~and money 
— can run out nevertheless. The huge 
losses cellular telephone makers and 
operators incur as they rival each other 
bating handset prices down every 45 
days and subsidising their services for 
subscribers may lead to bust. 

The flip side is Akai's offer of its 21 
and 14-inch colour TVs in exchange for 
your old 21-inch TV with remote and an 
extra payment of Rs 17.000 splashed in 
mega colour newspaper advertisements. 
Can it be making money? "Yes,” says 
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are down to 4,000 units yearly. If the 
industrial slowdown lasts longer than 
six months, many will ask themselves, 
'what is the point of going on?'" 

The slowdown spiked no revolution, 
though. Half of all cars sold are Maruti 
800s. Yet some of them installed sapaci- 
ties of between 60,000-1,65,000 to 
make, amongst others, such low-selling 
Rs 4-8 lakh models as Cielo or Peugeot 
306. Mahindra Ford and GM-Opel 
knowingly installed perhaps the snaki¬ 
est 25.0()0-capacity units each. Still, 
Opel's Vij says, they work one shift or at 
half capacity. In all, 6,50,000 units are 
being installed. "This exceeds demand," 
says Vij. "There will be a shake-out." 

Mahim Bhisht of FICCI feels that 
only "four-five companies in every 
industry will survive such a shake-out”. 
Gurcharan Das, a Citkotps director, 
feels that it will take a while happening: 
"Companies think long-term." I. Natara- 
jan, chief economist at the National 
Council of Apiflied Economic Resear- 


"Many 

multinationals are 
renting 

accommodations 
and cars. Their 
attitude is,‘we will 
pack our bags 
anytime and go"' 


Sanjeev Arora, managing a large con¬ 
sumer electronics store in upper-class 
Vasant Vihar in south Delhi. 'Two- 
three thousand rupees. But we don't get 
any margin. We make 150 exchanges a 
month." 

Ramesh Chauhan, who sold Thums 
Up to Coca-Cola for $ 5 million convinc¬ 
ed he couldn't stay on, reckons Akai to 
be making little money on exchanges, if 
at all, accounting for overheads, paid 
advertisements, etc. "The aim seems 
more to be to run Indian manufacturers 
out of business. Then they will take 
over. Where do you see Lalchani shoes 
now?" Arora says. After Akai's .scheme 
few are willing to consider Indian 
brands. Yet, other foreign manufactu¬ 
rers coming with exchange offers before 
Akai found them unprofitable. 

So, it is early to say if Akai vyill win or 
what wenks or what doesn't and wim 
will stay and who won’t (iM-Qpers Vij 
is as sure, saying, "Despite adverse con¬ 
ditions, you have to be present" as FIC- 


























CVs Bhishl is, observing. 

"Many multinationals are 
not investing in real esta¬ 
te but renting accommo¬ 
dations and cars. Their 
attitude is, 'we will pack 
our bags anytinmc and 
go’." 

staying smart 

Those who remain "will 
have to sweat it out", says 
Chauhan, while ClI’s 
deputy director-general, 

M. Roy, says pointedly, 

"They have to restrategi- 
se in terms of demand." 

Small signs are there. A 
big Western breakfast 
cereal maker saying with 
much machismo it would 
change Indian tastes in 
ten years dropped prices 
on one of its mainline 
products. 

All of last month, Mercedes Benz’s 
advertisements for 151 of its unsold 
unfashionable E-220/E-250D models 
•carried a paragraph introducing the new 
E-class No one would buy the old with 
the new coming, so the quarter spread 
could be deemed a marketing disaster. 
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Reebok’s pricey DMX 2000 model was a sell-out. 
But a third of almost all sports shoes Reebok sells 
are its cheapest, the Rs 1,100 Classic 


Shopkeeper vs 
supermarket 


with experience of a small 
■ town or of Delhi that was smaller 
will watieniber this friendly 
neit^dxHuhood store selling almost 
eyeiything. It is ano^^tH* matter ^^ :; 
prices, snys Mahim fihisht of FlCX^I, 
vw^npda^ toJSvetimcs soWat 
^■fetail. 

With multinationals becoming 
sensitivetQ dte jariceHiriven bidiitn 
inintet theY waysin 

cutcosts. "YourietailwcouW 
become a victim of c(»t*cuttingir" ^ 
sa)^ Bhidit. "The whole concept of 
n^witidisiiwsear.'’ 
hganyxxppaiues, he say s. aie, 

’tidU^AJwgenutti^of ■ 
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Chauhan is not so sure. Retailer 
iriargins, he says, are much higher 
abroad. "That is why Western 
consumer goods are cheaper here. 
Many femigners shop for this rca.son 
in India." 'hiebther problem is that 
suirenmiteis can have, at best, a 
: limited ibaijcet. They cannot reach 
places that even tractors cannot 
/access^'. 
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Bui its servile lone also showed how 
humbling ihc Indian rnarkci could be for 
a proud automobile giant and how it had 
to bow. 

Motorola’s Raman won’t grovel. 
"The challenge," he says, "lies in protect¬ 
ing our brand name in a handset market 
that has become highly commoditised. 
Brands have lost their identity. People 
are going for price. 'I'hey lu e looking at a 
deal. We will not allow our brand to die." 

Whal's he doing? Being the market 
leader, he speaks about gaining some 
control or leverage over handset distribu¬ 
tion that operators entirely handle them¬ 
selves now. "Operators," he says, "are 
beating down our prices for subscribers 
who end up not paying them. So there is 
a big loss there. It is a chicken-and-egg 
situation. It is hurting us all." 

Mukte.sh Pant, heading Reebok India, 
thrills telling you that he sold all 1,500 
pairs of the most expeitsive sports shoes 
made here, the Rs 4,490 DMX 2(K)0. 
"Bata of India," he says, "is not our 
driver." You also hear Reebok is playing 
around with EVA or ethyl vinyl acetate 
(car tyre) soles for some of its shoes that 
ran green honeycomb cushioning 
NASA uses on spaceship-landing pads. 
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Have prices come down? "Yes," rues 
Pant. 

Most foreign television manufactU’ 
rers (except Sony) have reduced prices 
with Akai leading (its new 29-inch is Rs 
30,(XX) less than Sony’s). Two men from 
Daewix) Economic Research Institute 
visiting FICCI about making a small car 
were advised to keep it cheap and fuel- 
efricient, which could be Hnanced at low 
interest. About washing machines, they 
were told fuzzy logic and other sophisti¬ 
cated systems had few buyers. Sid- 
dhartha Dasgupta of FICCI says, "We 
said, ’sell a semi-automatic system cost¬ 
ing below Rs 9,500-l0,0(X) and you can 
beat BPL. The Indian market is very 
price-sensitive’." 

Bonfire of vanities 

But there are limits to downpricing. Adi¬ 
das joined with Bata some years ago and 
NCAER’s Natarajan remembers that for 
Bata’s customers it dropped prices. 
"Quality and sales slipped," he says. 
Start with low prices and you stay down¬ 
market too. "Maruti will find it very diffi¬ 
cult to sell a luxury car," says Tara Sinha. 

That is why Samsung advertises its 
top-of-the-linc models though its chea¬ 
per brands sell better and the cause for 
Sony’s consistent refusal to drop prices. 
It is the reason for the anxiety of Motoro¬ 
la’s Raman about the "commoditisa¬ 
tion" of the cellular handset market and 
also explains the pains Muktesh Pant 
takes convincing you that Reeboks "are 
top-end shoes". 

But vanity, so far, has been unable to 
break the iron grid of price-sensitivity. 
Will things get better? Or might they 
turn worse? 

Thenewcla$s 

Many multinational companies pin their 
hopes on a new NCAER survey segmen¬ 


ting the market into ‘the very rich’, ‘the 
consuming class’, ‘the climbers’, ‘the 
aspirants’ and ‘the destitute’. Natarajan, 
who did the survey, says, "The very 
rich’ are gluttons for quality products 
while ‘the consuming class' purchase 
much of even indifferent quality where¬ 
as ‘climbers’ arc restricted buyers." 

He puts the number of the ‘consum¬ 
ing class’ and ‘climbers’ — his middle 
class — at 425 million or nearly half the 
population. This exceeds the 25()-3(K) 
million figure multinationals came in 
believing, now reckoned to be vastly 
exaggerated. Is Natarajan sure? 

He is. He goes further to say that in 
five to 10 years the ‘consuming class’ 
will treble and the ‘climbers’ increase 
one-and-a-half times, 'fhis looks like a 
windfall but is it, well, real? Will these 
figures go the way of other figures? Gur- 
charan Das is sure they won’t while 
Ramesh Chauhan still holds the "200 
million figure for the middle class is 
horseshit". 

The truth, according to the cash 

Most foreign television manufacturers have 
reduced prices. Though more people are buying 
29-53 inch TVs, the 21-inch model costing around 
Rs 20,000 sells the most 

register, probably lies not in between but costing about Rs 20,000 sells well. Just 
in the extremities. More people than now. Motorola D, priced around Rs 
ever before are buying bigger 29-53 10,000, tops sales. "Nothing in between 

inch televisions. At the same time, the works" says Mororola’s Raman, 

21-inch model costing about Rs 20,0(K) You could perhaps except the automo- ♦ 
sells the most. Reebok's pricey DMX bile industry because Maruti 800 that is 
20(X) model was a sel l-out. But a third of a cross-industry equivalent of a standard 
almost all sports shoes Reebok sells are 21-inch TV or the Reebok Classic still 
its cheapest, the Rs 1,100 Classic. has monopoly of the economy segment 

It will be good news for Motorola if while Mercedes Benz, the only car 
its new, high-end StarTAC 70 handset maker so far in the Rs 20-lakh-plus luxu- 
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ry division, has damaged itself putting 
out an older model. 

Yet, the general principle applies 
becau.se Maruti 800 sells the most and 
the so-called mid-sized segment of such 
cars as Daewoo-Cielo, Peugeot 306, 
Opel Astra and Mahindra Ford has 
shown negative growth. Further, the bot¬ 
tomline of the economy-car market 
could be threatened, like those of low- 
end cellular handsets or televisions, 
once TELCO and Daewoo introduce 
their small cars. 

Now what picture do you get fitting 
NCAER’s figures to these facts about 
consumption? Roughly speaking, it is 
that the ‘very rich’ buy top-end products 




SECTORWISE PERFORMANCE 
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while the ‘consuming classes' and the 
‘climbers’ are content with low-end pro¬ 
ducts. Nothing revolutionary there. Mid- 
range products, such as they sell, would 
then appear to be bought more by the 
‘very rich’ than the ‘consuming classes’. 
Should MNCs be pleased? 

Unlikely. The market for top-end pro¬ 
ducts, by definition, is small. "It’s like 
that even in America," says Tara Sinha. 
"We are saved by the sheer volumes of 
Maruti 800s," says a Maruti manager. 
All handset manufacturers are making 
losses on their low-end products. And if 
Akai persists with its exchange scheme, 
making a 21-inch TV could become 
unprofitable. It is the market for mid¬ 
range goods, where price and volume 
satisfy, and where big monies are to be 
made, that is not growing. This worries 
multinationals. 

Bad timds 

Times are bad. There is political instabi¬ 
lity and panic in the stock markets. Indus- 


.wbatworie? 
a *puir fm* its products ^ 



try has slowed down. Man to man, there 
is the growing fear of the visit of the 
income-tax officer if you fly frequently, 
buy a cellular facility, entertain lavishly 
at expensive clubs, or pick up anything 
upwards of a Maruti Zen. 

Unluckily for Mercedes Benz, its 
advertisements for its old E- 
22Q/E-250D models came before or 
after inserts of the Voluntary Disclosure 
of Income Scheme ’97. Those too carri¬ 
ed a picture of their car with the words, 
"I’ve got a Mercedes in my wardrobe." 

But the VDIS scare is temporary. 
"People have simply postponed buying 
to save," says ClI’s Roy. "After half 
your earning goes on food and much 
else on rental, transportation, utility and 
education costs, what are you left with to 
buy?" a.sks Mahim Bhisht. 

Take a loan. Bhisht shakes his head. 
"As a society we still hate to live on 
loans. Those that buy cars are by and 
large cash-rich." 

Small and medium finance compan¬ 
ies are chary of loaning anyway. Several 
have bad debts after a Supreme Court 
judgement made prosecution of those 
giving bouncing cheques difficult. "And 
banks are very cautious lending to them 
even at the high interest rate of eight per 
cent," says Roy. "They arc very strict 
about maintaining the capital adequacy 
ratio." The finance ministry, she says, 
has been urging bankers out of this hoar¬ 
ding mentality. 

There is more pressing need, she 
feels, for the government to spend. 
"Real productivity will come if it 
increases capital expenditure." That 
dropped from a third of the Budget in 
1980 to 30 per cent in 1990-91 and 21 
per cent in 1997-98. "The government 
has been the biggest buyer in defence, 
railways, ports, roads and so on. With its 
withdrawal, demand has slowed down. 
The private sector has not been able to 
fill the vacuum." 

To hear indusuy say it wants more 
government six years after reforms and 
decontrol that it said it couldn’t do with¬ 
out seems odd if not perverse. But it 
does seem that when you hear cellular 
handset makers tell you they are OK in 
the government-controlled markets of 
China and Singapore. 

"Here," said the head of a multinationr 
al, "there is free enterprise and it is creat¬ 
ing trouble." Aha! • 

M.V. 9u br m manlm /Nmw DnM 
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The sword and 
the ploughshare 

Bharat Ratna A.PJ. Abdul Kalam has made both for his country 


I t is work, work and work for Dr 
Avul Pakir Jainulabdeen Abdul 
Kalam, scientific adviser to the 
defence minister who was award¬ 
ed the coveted Bharat Ratna for 
1996. The 66-year-old Kalam, a bache¬ 
lor, is not only the brain but also the spi¬ 
rit behind the missile and space program¬ 
mes of the country. He added another 
feather to his cap last year when he colla¬ 
borated with Dr B. Soma Raju to invent 
a stent used in bypass surgery made of a 
metal compound produced at the defen¬ 
ce labs. 

As a scientist "wedded to missiles" 
Kalam was always publicity shy. Years 
ago when this correspondent sought an 
appointment with Kalam at Hyderabad 
for a photo session, he warded off the 
request saying, "I am not as glamorous 
as you visualise of missiles." Some of 
the visiting dignitaries to the Defence 
Research and Development Organisa¬ 
tion laboratories were stunned to find 
Kalam working in khaki shorts and 
chappals. 

A team leader of extraordinary talent 
and patience, Kalam is a D.MIT (aero- 
engineering) and a D.Sc. (honoris 
causa). When his experiment with 
‘Agni’ failed twice, he said, "We are still 
in the launching pad, we will come out 
only after putting Agni into the target." 


In his book of poems, My 
Journey, Kalam likened Agni 
to his child. "1 did not mean to 
have achieved it myself but 
that I was part of it," he said. 
He also plays the Thanjavur 
veena with elan 
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MISSILE PACKAGE OF KALAM 


Type: IRBM 
Range: 2500 km 
Warhead waigbt: One tonne 
Number colarleet fired: 

More than three 

Cost par unit: Rs 8 crore 

Status: A technology demonstrator 


Type: Surface to surface 
Range: 150-250 krn 
Warhead weight 
500 kg to 1000 kg 
Number tost launched; 12 
Cost per unit R$ 3 crore 
Status: Developed and deployed 


Type: Surface to air 
Range: 25 km 
Warhead weight: 55 kg 
Number tost launched: 5 so far 
Cost per unit Rs 1 crore 
Status: Developed and deployed in 
the Indian Army 


type: Surface to air 
Range: 500 metre to 9 kms 
Warhead weight: 15 kg 
Number tost launcbod: 30 so far 
Cost per unit Rs 45 lakh 
Status: Developed and deployed 


ivi 


Typo: Anti-tank 
Range: 4 km 

Number tMt launched: Over 25 
Cost par unit Rs 25 lakh 
Status: Developed and deployed 
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mnSOOkmahd^ It will be a strategic supp(»Pttpfoeartfoe^^ ' 


The launching of Agni was perhaps 
the fulfilment of one of his boyhood 
dreams he had at Dhanushkodi- 
Rameswaram. As a newspaper vendor 
boy Kalam had treasured a clipping 
about the "Spitfirethe bomber used by 
the Allied forces during World War II. 

The stor> triggered a desire in him 
which later became a strong will to not 
only fly but also to design something 
like Spitfire. As one of his colleagues at 
the DRDO puts it, "His core strength has 
been his ability to extract the best from 
each member of his team." 

Though known to be a private person, 
Kalam was not a loner. His peers like 
Satish Dhawan and Brahma Prakash 
said that "apart from his work as a scien¬ 
tist, he had an ability to administer a 
team and inspire it". 

B om in a Tamil family at Dhanushko- 
di near Rameswaram in 1931, 



Kalam took his aeronautical engineer¬ 
ing degree from the Madras Institute of 
Engineering after completing his B.Sc. 
from St Joseph's College at Tiruchira- 
palli. Self-made and self-reliant, Kalam 
had a four-month sojourn at NASA’s 
Wallops Island Rocket Centre in the 
USA in the Sixties. 

He felt the training did not enlighten 
him much. But William Webster, the 
Central Intelligence Agency chief in the 
early Nineties, testified before a Senate 
committee that "Dr Kalam had perfected 
the basics of the Agni missile during his 
stay in the US which put India into the 
exclusive club".*He did not take any 
Ph.D. but has been ronfemed honorary 
doctorates by universities all over the 
country. 

Though he shuttled between the Indi- 
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India hasprovddits pptmiial in space research 


O n 29 September. IndU 

yet another milestone w ft 
established its potential tp enter tlw 
trillion-doller global satelfite launch 
business, 

45-ractcr tail, 294-tonne Polar 
Satellite Launch Vehicle blasted olT 
into space from Sriharikota in what 
was desoibed as a "perfect textbook 
hiunch". It marked i^ie peak of the 
county’s spt^ programme which 
, be|^ in 19i62 >vith the formation 
the Indian National Committee for 
R^eamh and Re establishment of an 
^ei^amorial rocket launching station at 
■ vlitumha.' ■ 

'the launch placed the 1,200-kg 
Indian RmflRie-Sensiog Satellite: 
HiS-lD info tm 817 sun- 

synchronous (Mbit 18 minutes after 
the blast-offi it was the third success¬ 
ful launch of the PSLV after a minor 
software mor ciippled its fimt foght 
in Sej^mber 1993. 

With this launch India shook off 

ttaPttVMNla’s entry hrto 



an Space Research Organisation and 
DRDO for almost two decades from 
1958, the grand plan for the country’s 
missile programme was laid during his 
stint as director of the Defence Research 
Development Laboratory. The integrat¬ 
ed guided missile development program¬ 
me (IGMDP) was the beginning of the 
efforts to modernise the Indian defence 


y(^cies';\ifpr 'v'<^{mlg ..its demote- ' 

'■ shh'sjhg';:.:'igfa^ 

ThesamlUfo-tyaaputintoanellipti- 
etd orbit ifongiag the i^racecr^^ as 
ctom ^ (perigee) and as far 
as 823 Im (ap<^ wifo te^t to 
eaiR. ; "Ihtless ^ p(^ is raised 
the s^Ute tfoll keq[> ^ ^irallihg 
closer fo ewfo mfoTmally: btrni," send 
a sciqntist However, the orbit was 
later cdnected. 

.', All'thd.'foiid:'^ierfot^^ 
launched iddEefs. The 

cihifldeifoe: gaijoed^ developing 

the Rdmfo lifoBy of 
1^0 iidee aBgli^^ 
fledged launch vehide. The SLVr3 
"which was flown in the emiy 
Eghties. cohKf however take load of 
■ ^ only info -JilJhli^iy! 'elilpdcal 

■■■■;300-kim:dibiLv'‘. 

Then 

lite Laundi Vrfoide whidi could take 
loads of tCjO kg 

The ASLVs werp epily used as stepp¬ 
ing stones to mst ind prove <3atsp\y 
sQme-.of.:tlfoih^Nfoi^^hno^h^^ - 
, neofod^ffo' 

. ;s)mchiforo.aS ' P;; v' Launch 

Vehicle, i^le an ASLV cost Rs 5 
erwe, a PSLV o««s fo«» fow Rs 30 
crmc. ASLV launches were dmited 
twice-—once on23 June, 1988 and 
then til 1990 Wh(» the rockets foiled 
tofire.,';,': "’hr<;' '■ 'i '• ■ • 

. ThclKSAT'^ilfoM'cd in 1995 ' 
nude foe in busi¬ 

ness coojhnifottfolfoiihl^ smvi-. 
ces' and' 

tendN^gavd lhu:ha.dfofRS-ffi oom^ . 
pensatifoS for to^ t^foe enrHer satd- 

.litfcsfoti/ilcd.;’ 

forces after the disastrous battle with 
China. 

Kalam’s first job was at DRDO, Hyde* 
rabad, in 1958. Five years later he mov¬ 
ed out to an ISRO outfit at Trivandrum 
— the Vikram Sarabhai Space Research 
Centre — where he was in charge of the 
satellite launch vehicle programme till 
1980. He was director of the SLV-III 


team. The team was said to be one of 
"vision, mission and goal". In 1979, 
when the SLV-III experimental flight 
failed, Kalam showed the courage to 
accept responsibility. 

Known in administrative circles as 
Plan 2005, the 10-year missile program¬ 
me with Kalam at the helm had helped to 
place India in the select club without any 
import of technologies. "Kalami is the 
other name for indigenous achieve¬ 
ment," said a lellow scientist. 

He successfully beat the stonewalling 
by the West through the Missile Techno¬ 
logy Control Regime. With a team of 
dedicated scientists to support him, 
Kalam broke the Western monopoly. 
From the light combat aircraft began the 
era of Indian military preparedness as 
Kalam introduced the Arjun main battle 
tank, and Agni, Prilhvi and Akash 
missiles. 

Agni, described as the child of Kalam 
in DRDO, is said to have kicked off a 
row over his projection when the missile 
finally took off. Kalam blamed it on the 


Scientists at the control room: 
anxious moments 
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media for giving a distorted projection. 
"R.N. Agarwal is the project director of 
Agni and the credit for its success should 
go to him," he averred. In the past he was 
also accused of promoting only the 
IGMDP against other projects of the 
DRDO. 

M y Journey, a collection of poems 
published a few years ago by 
Kalam, was widely acclaimed as a litera¬ 
ry work. In the book, he likened Agni to 
his child. "I did not mean to have achiev¬ 
ed it myself but that I was part of it." 
Kalam is also known for his indulgence 
in Tamil poetry as well. He also plays 
the Thanjavur veena with elan. 

Despite the honours showered on 
him, Kalam has always led a simple life. 
While in Hyderabad he lived in a small 
room in the mess, keeping away from 
the posh director’s bungalow. Though 
he had nearly 1,000 scientists working 
under him, hardly anybody could accuse 
him of bos.sing. 

Similarly, though he had been offered 
a spacious bungalow in central Delhi, 
Kalam preferred to live in a two-room 
tenement in the Asiad Village. A vegeta¬ 
rian to the core, he, however, nurtured 






KakmmdDrB, Soma Raju apply d^nce 
technology in medical science 


V«tam a man of 

VlNmissfles/lie Ms been 
in maoto 

defimeetechiK^afy lo^ common 
tarn —be it afTon^lbJtttcemato, 
bni^t^esmnis^ aainciid Umbs or 

Kalain ^ $oma^^R^^ an 

eminenti^^ Hy^rabad. 

for Biomedical 
tecbnology tocondnue this 
^adeavour^ Noiewoithy 
vbreaktbRMiglto achieved in the 

l^tiiwigbrcdliipim, 

Itanium itentaiim^ts and 
bonejpioi^clnbitened ‘B and 
*Divya’ devekqped by the Defence 
MettAuigical UAwramiy, 

Ifyderahad. would be available at 
o^fififa ofdtb price of theimport^ 


his favourite drink of whisky very rarely. 

Even after being appointed scientific 
adviser to the defence minister. Kalam 
has been keeping in touch with the missi¬ 
le and the SLV programme as vvell. One 
of his projects nicknamed ‘Devil’ at the 
DRDL led to the fabrication of 
intermediate-range ballistic missiles 
with one liquid and one solid stage. 


Ones if manufactured indigatousiy. 

stent kunched Rteemly was^; \ 
nteated iCatatn-Raju stent.; 

Theorol implwts w^ a che^)^ 
^lutibh to pteients sufitering , 

cafpplingdentd diseases. Design^ 
and developed !^ Brig. f. ; ^ ^ 

Ravindranad)ofDMIlL,tl^ : 
implants provitted best atteinatives . 
to natural tooth roots ahd w^ 
permanent impact. The SBl^ has 
also launched anodifr prqjec^ . 
‘Tulsi’ to detect tmplstiiuid ut^s 
cancer. 

An equipment nanied ’OriShti' 
used in optical surgery is alieady ip 
clinical trisds. SBMT kalso wodritt 
on the maniifstetttie of arriBeud 
usingrate eardi eltmiems andalio : 

che^rhaembdialyids, vriiidhwqtild 
cost just Rs 1 do f(ff each uanslu 


Kalam had also designed a hovercraft 
and is considered an authority on fibre- 
reinforced plastic 'j'chnology. He also 
supported setting up of an institute to 
transfer some of (he innovations of the 
defence laboratories for the common 
people's needs. • 








Making sex safe 


AIDS in India: afresh insight 


O n the eve of World AIDS Dny on 
1 December, ihc Unilcd Nations 
issued a grave warning: that the 
epidemic is "far worse than was pre¬ 
viously thought". In fact, one in every 
KH) sexually active adults is now infect¬ 
ed with the deadly virus, A new estimate 
by the UN Programme on AIDS 
(UNAIDS) pul the number of infected 
people worldwide at 30.6 million, 
which is 25 per cent higher than the figu¬ 
re released a year ago. 


The infection rate is 
lower in Asia compared 
to Africa, and India is still 
down the list of develop¬ 
ing countries in this res¬ 
pect. But that is no 
ground lor complacence, 
given the fact that in abso¬ 
lute numbers, India has 
the largest HIV-positive 
population. 

Though international 
bodies estimate India's 
infected population to be 
between three and five 
million, the National 
AIDS Control Organisa¬ 
tion (NACO) maintains it 
to be of the order of 
6(),(X)0. 


iTiethod of AIDS surveillance in a given 
milieu? What measures can best be adop¬ 
ted to check the menace? All these ques¬ 
tions need the sharing of experience 
among the state as well as non¬ 
governmental organisations working in 
different regions and within different 
social groups. 

"From sharing into action" was thus 
the theme of the 2nd annual conference 
of the West Bengal Sexual Health Pro- 


ihe problem. What is needed now is regu¬ 
lar and timely information from the 
NGOs regarding the situation in the risk 
areas, so that the stale can promptly inter¬ 
vene,' he told SuNr>AY. 

The minister raised another question; 
"By harping loo much on sexual health, 
we may create a false impression among 
the people that we are trying to promote 
the same kind of lifestyle that is respons¬ 
ible for the spread of the disease. How 



Tto DnD-WBSHP confermce: C«ttfii< the act together 


Not all of these infected people can be 
said to be having AIDS, though. Accord¬ 
ing to NACO, they number about 5,CXK) 
in the whole country. The status is of 
September 1997. Maharashtra tops the 
list in terms of the HIV-positive head¬ 
count, followed by Tamil Nadu. In West 
Bengal, roughly 9(X) HIV-positive and 
78 AIDS cases have been reported so 
far. If one considers the percentage ol* 
population infected, however, Manipur 
will come on top. 

The marked difference between this 
year’s estimate and that of the previous 
year, says UN AIDS, is due to "better sur¬ 
veillance techniques". The statement is 
a reminder of the need for enhanced soci¬ 
al vigilance on the spread of the killer 
disease. 

There are, of course, differences of 
perception. Which is the most suitable 


ject (WBSHF) held in Calcutta octween 
26 and 29 November. The project is fun¬ 
ded by the Department for Inienational 
Development (DFID) of the United 
Kingdom. The meeting gave an opportu¬ 
nity to field workers and officials from 
different states to present their findings 
and interact. 

A' few participants even came from 
Bangladesh and Nepal. "Given the 
importance of cross-border issues in 
combating HIV/AIDS, participation of 
SAARC countries in this conference 
will be of particular importance," observ¬ 
ed project director Judy Hague. 

West Bengal health minister Partha 
Dc, who inaugurated the conference, 
emphasised the role of NGOs in the 
movement to eradicate AIDS. "As far as 
our health infrastructure is concerned, 
we have adequate re.sources to deal with 


can we guard against that ?" 

Dr Smarajit Jana, a health expert w or- 
king in the red-light area of Sonagachhi 
in Calcutta, however, is not keen to 
bring in such moral issues. "We discard 
preaching or surmpnising, which cannot 
actually change people's lifestyles. We 
try to look at it solely from the perspec¬ 
tive of public health, emphasising on the 
practise of safer sex, etc." 

Whichever way one looks at it, there 
arc certainly larger issues involved. As 
Dr Jerin Hyderi, executive director, Pro- 
goti Samaj Kalyan Protisthan, 
Bangladesh, pointed out at the DFID- 
WBSHP conference: the risk of AIDS 
increased because of "lack of safe water, 
health facilities, education facilities and 
poor working environment". • 

rnimimDutUi/Cmleimm 
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Faceoff 

Why Karunanidhi is angry with Nakkheeran editor R.R. Gopal 


T here is no lel-up in Veerappan's 
hidc-and-scek with the authorities, 
as the elusive forest brigand conti¬ 
nues to make impossible demands for 
his surrender. Already, chief ministers 
of Tamil Nadu and Karnataka — who 
are at the receiving end of Veerappan's 
demands — have offered him a inore- 
ihan-generous package. 

And when efforts to secure Veerap¬ 
pan’s "surrender" failed, the slate 
governments asked their respective vSpe- 
cial Task Forces (STF) to nab him, dead 
or alive, famil Nadu chief minister M. 
Karunanidhi has made it clear that the 
outlaw should surrender either before 
the S'fF commander Kulimuthu or 
before the district collector of Erode or 
Coimbatore. 

Meanwhile, former government 
mediator R.R. Gopal — editor of Nakk- 
heenw — went back into the jungles last 
week for yet another meeting with Vee¬ 
rappan. This lime, he went without tak¬ 
ing consent from the slate government. 
After the visit, a furious Karunanidhi 
has refused to meet Gopal or listen to the 
audio tape sent through him which con¬ 
tained Veerappan’s aew set of demands. 

There seems to be no end to Veerap¬ 
pan’s conditions for surrender. He now 
wants an enquiry commission to investi¬ 
gate the police "atrocities" on the villa¬ 
gers who lived around his hideout, and a 
CBI probe into the death of his younger 
brother Arjunan, who died in police 
custody. Veerappan said in the taped 
message: "If these things are done, I 
shall surrender in If) days." Veerappan 
dismissed the eight-point package offer¬ 
ed jointly by the two stale governments 
as "mere concessions" and added: "The 
fresh conditions 1 have made have to be 
fulfilled. Do you expect me to give 
myself up for nothing?" 

But now, with the Tamil Nadu govern¬ 
ment rejecting Veerappan's fresh 
demands, his friend R.R. Gopal seems 
to have fallen out with Karunanidhi. The 
state police has issued summons to 
Gopal to explain his clandestine visit to 
meet Veerappan. The police is going to 
initiate action against Gopal under Provi¬ 
sion 2 of Section 161, CrPC, for refusing 
to part with information regarding a cri- 



Varrapiian (laft) with Qopal: friend in need 


Karunanldlii seems to have washed his hands of the 
Veerappan affair hecatise he feels that with 
elections round the corner, it would hscome an 
issue for Jayaialitha 

minai. More than his unauthorised visit, Karunanidhi seems to have washed 
Gopal's assertion that he will not reveal his hands of the Veerappan surrender 
Information about Veerappan's whcrca- drama because he feels that with clec- 
bouts to the police has landed him in dee- lions round the comer, it would become 
per trouble. an issue for Jayalalilha who is already tal- 

Speaking to SuNt)A^, Gopal pointed king about the CM’s alleged "deal" with 
out: "I am a journalist and I set up my the forest brigand. Gopal, on the other 
contacts to gel the news. Thats all. hand, feels that since he had initiated 
Under no account will I betray Veerap- efforts to bring Veeiayjpan to book, he 
pan's confidence in me." Gopal conced- would try and clinch it at the earliest, 
ed that Karunanidhi was angry with him As things stand, the sudden confronta- 

for meeting Veerappan without his per- tion between the Tamil Nadu govern- 
mission. He hoped that Veerappan’s lal- ment and its former emis.sary — who 
esl position could bring both the state recently helped secure the release of 11 
governments round so that a "permanent hostages—may turn even more bitter in 
solution could be found to the vexing the coming days. • 
issue". §M 0 dhmPIUml/Mmdnm 
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MEDIA MUSINGS 


V.QANQADHAR 


THE 


CONSPIRACY 


THEORY 


The media remain unresolved in their stand on the Rajiv Gandhi 

assassination 



^ ^ The solutions to politi- 

I cal assassinations, 
I untbrtunately, are 
I never fully satisfying. 
I Was Lee Harvey 
^ Oswald alone when 

.. .. he pulled the trigger 

and brought down John Kennedy on 22 
November, 1963? Two men were hang¬ 
ed for the killing of Indira Gandhi but 
rumours of a conspiracy still persist. In 
the case of Rajiv Gandhi, the conclu¬ 
sions of the Verma Commission and the 
Jain Commission had only added to the 
confusion. 

the reactions to the- 

preliminary report of the 
Jain Commission were 
fairly predictable. The 
assassination of a former 
Prime Minister, whatever 
his brand of politics was, 
by outside agencies, 
should set our blood boi¬ 
ling. Despite public mour¬ 
ning at the death of Rajiv 
Gandhi, the Indian 
media, largely, exhibited 
veiy little grief or sympa¬ 
thy for the bereaved j 
family. ' 

This reaction persisted after the publi¬ 
cation of the Jain Commission findings. 
What was particularly distressing, besi¬ 
des the lack of basic human sympathy 
for Rqiv, was the determined effort on 
the part of sections of the media to hold 
Indira and Rajiv responsible for the Sri 



Lankan developments, the arming of the 
LTTE and the final tragedy at 
Sriperumbudur. 

No Prime Minister in India could 
have neglected the persecution of the 
Tamils in Sri Lanka in the 1970s which 
created an emotional upheaval in Tamil 
Nadu. A limited amount of help had to 
be offered. But blaming Indira and Rajiv 
and portraying them as the moral guardi¬ 
ans of fanatics like Prabhakaran was not 
fair. 

Yet, this was the game ruthlessly play¬ 
ed by some of our reputed columnists 
for whom any stick was welcome to 


The Indian media 
seem 

determined to 
hoM Sonia 
Gandhi 

responsible for 
the present 
political crisis in 
thecountiy 


attack the Gandhis. Indian media appear¬ 
ed to be obsessed somehow or the other 
to hold Sonia responsible for the present 
political crisis in the countiy rather than 
discuss the Jain findings in an objective 
manner. Calling Simia Gandiu ‘Madon¬ 
na And Mona Lisa Turned Into One’, 









one of the ‘intellectuals’ of The Indian 
Express, S. Prasannarajan, poured bile 
and ridicule on a woman who had the 
misfortune of seeing her husband blown 
to bits, only years after her mother- 
in-law was riddled by bullets by her own 
‘trusted’ security guards. To the likes of 
Prasannarajan, Sonia Gandhi was a 
"garish, vulgarly-constructed abstrac¬ 
tion; the new aesthetics of Congressism; 
the aesthetics of kitsch". No wonder 
our newspapers arc mostly unreadable 
on serious issues and the intellectual 
level of the nation so low. 

T.N. Gopalan in The Pioneer wrote 
sensibly on the situation in Tamil Nadu 
after the publication of the Jain findings 

Indira and Rajiv Gandhi: portraying 
them as the moral guardians of tho 
LHE Is not fair 



when anti-Congress political leaders 
found new virtues in Muthuvel Karuna- 
nidhi and concluded that Indian 
democracy would collapse without 
DMK participation at the Centre. 
Gopalan referred in the general apathy 
in Tamil Nadu over the Sri Lankan situa¬ 
tion but referred to the period, down to 
the late 1980s, when the Tamil Tigers 
enjoyed popular support at all levels in 
the state. 

And this reached its zenith when the 
DMK was in power. When the IPKF 
was operating in Sri Lanka, Karunani- 
dhi organised human chain protests 
throughout ihe 

state. He turned a blind 
eye, or rather refused to 
remove his dark glasses, 
when the LTTE massacr¬ 
ed leaders of the Eclan 
People’s Revolutionary 
Front (EPRF) in Madras 
in 1990. 

The killing of Rajiv 
Gandhi sickened the 
people of Tamil Nadu 
and support to the LTTE 
diminished. But there are 
still extremists in all the 
Dravidian groups in 
the state which dream of an LTTE victo¬ 
ry. Vishal Thapar in The Hindustan 
Times mentioned how the Karunanidhi 
government approved of the highest 
police decoration for a senior police offi¬ 
cer directly held responsible for the secu¬ 
rity lapse which led to thcassassinatioa 

Another eff-shoot of the Jain Com¬ 
mission report’s leakage was the con¬ 
troversy whose scoop it really was. San- 
jay Kapoor, one of our best investigative 
reporters, had written a detailed story on 
the issue in Blitz dated 20 September, 
1997, headlined ‘Jain Report May Rip 
UF Apart’. Kapoor had quoted the com¬ 
mission on the nexus between the LTTE 
and the DMK and also provided details 
on how senior DMK leaders were encou¬ 
raging the LTTE at various levels. 

Kapoor had reasons to be sour. But 
The Indian Express had the typical ‘gra¬ 
pes are sour* attitude over India Today's 
alleged scooping the findings of the com¬ 
mission, ‘Jain’s Hollow Labour' scream¬ 
ed an editorial. ‘Thousands Of Pages, 
But Where Is The Evidence?’ 


Patting h er own back 

Celebrities are noted for their mutual 


back-scratching. But there are some 
who scratch their own backs. After Shob- 
ha De and hubby Dilip De appeared in 
the gush-mush Simi Garewal horror 
show, Dc wrote in her Sunday Mid-Day 
column about the calls, faxes, letters and 
cards which poured from all over the 
world. 

1 don’t know if this was the first time 
someone who appeared on a TV show 
commented on her own performance. 
But the genuine TV critics thought other¬ 
wise. Vimla Pali I in Sunday Free Press 
observed: "Simi Garewal made the Des 
look like some giggly tccnagcd couple 


Shobha De (left): her criticism ef 
Jayaprada was In bad taste 

in love." Rendezvous With Simi 
Garewal has got to be the most self- 
indulgent show on TV," wrote Shailaja 
Bajpai in The Indian Express. 

While palling her own back (and her 
hu.sband’s), Shobha De said some harsh 
things in her Sunday Mid-Day column 
about ptK)r Jayaprada who appeared in 
Rajat Sharma’s Janata Ki Adalat. "Sim¬ 
per, simper, simper, went the superstar. 
The lovely former beauty has balooned 
into a blimp in pink to the extent that the 
Jumbo (Renuka Chowdhury) can no lon¬ 
ger refer to her as a Bimbo. Maybe a 
Hippo, with due apologies to the ‘pota- 
mus’." After all, who can be as svelte as 
the famous De despite all the sickly sim¬ 
pering which went on in the Simi farce? 

The inimitable Arnita Malik, 
however, blasted Rajat Sharma for his 
lack of taste and decency in referring to 
the suicide attempts of Jayaprada in a 
flippant manner. "The programme left a 
bad taste in the mouth but Jayaprada 
retained her poise, dignity and smile" 
(despite being labelled ‘hippo’ by ‘char¬ 
ming’ Shobha). • 
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Coi^iratulalioiis! 

Nirad C. Chaudhuri comes across as a very 
human, if odd, person in a collection of essays to 
mark his hundredth year 

I Tnc I What IS onc to make of Nirad Chaudhuri, or Nirad Babu, as cvc- 

* " ryone calls him? The essays in this book establish him as not 

merely unusual, but as a sort of an eccentric who revels in his 
eccentricity. Also as a very gifted writer who has an extraordina¬ 
ry ability to gather nuggets of information and store them away, 
like a magpie. The mass of information that he has accumulated 
does not, however, appear to be the basis of his rather unique 
beliefs and attitudes, which are more the result of his personal 
encounters with events, and the socio-political ethos of the 

-- ■ India that he related to—which ceased to exist after August 15 

1947, when the British left the country to its own devices. 

The essays arc a rather motley collection; some arc reminiscences of personal 
encounters with Nirad Babu, and others attempt an assessment of his writing and his 
views. The personal encounters have one common trail: they establish his eccentri¬ 
city, his perverse delight in testing the knowledge of others, which is a delight as long 



as others acknowledge, at some point, 
the superiority of Nirad Babu’s know¬ 
ledge. But that apart one or two other 
very endearing trails come across 
vividly: his generous and wann hospi¬ 
tality, provided you conformed to the 
strict code of manners that a pucca 
Englishman would follow at mealtimes. 
And the very close and tender relation¬ 
ship he shared with his wife. Some of the 
writers have, clearly, a great deal of- 
affection for him and others not, but all 
of them acknowledge these qualities. 

Among these one of the best is Khush- 
want Singh's account of Nirad Babu in 
the reprints of two essays he wrote 
earlier. They paint a vivid picture: of a 
man who believed and obviously still 
believes in the virtues of British rule, of 
much that he personally values of the 
English way of life, of one who could 
converse at great length on any subject 
with authority. "I heard him contradict a 
lady who had lived six years in Rome 
about the name of a street leading off 
from the Coliseum—and prove his con¬ 
tention. Tve heard him discuss stars 
with astronomers, recite lines from an 
obscure 15th-century French poet to a 
professor of French literature, advise a 
wine dealer on the best vintages from 
Burgandy." But Singh al.so points out 
that he is a man of principles, and 
recounts an incident when, after the 
Government of India had banned the 


The essays 
establish Nirad 
Chaudhuri as a 
very gifted 
writer who has 
an extraordinary 
ability to gather 
nuggets of 
information and 
store them away, 
like a magpie 
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publication by its publicity organisations of anything written 
by him, T.T. Krishnamachari, then the finance minister, ask¬ 
ed Khushwant Singh to persuade Nirad Babu to write on the 
terrible condition of the refugees from East Pakistan. Khushw¬ 
ant told Nirad Babu this. 

"He [Nirad Babu] sat back in his chair for a couple of 
minutes without saying a word and then asked me in a slow, 
gentle voice, 'So the Government of India has decided to raise 
its ban on me?’ 

‘Yes it has’ 

‘But I haven’t decided 
to raise my ban on the 

F I II . Government of India.' 

|Or J its Without another word, he 

solar topee 

outrageous 

imperialist 

, * . Another most enjoya- 

orientation, ble essay is by Ian Jack, 
whose affection for the 
^ old man is very evident, 

Autobiography 

remains one Ot the comments on his pheno- 
minor classics or tions how, incredibly, he 

Indian writing in 1,'“^ 

England “ "ver journey by 

^ steamer in 1913, and 

remembei that the vessel 
turned 24 degrees to port 
while travelling to Narayanganj from Goalundo. 

. There arc diverting essays by Amita Malik, Nabaneeta Dev 
Sen and Shrabani Basu, and a surprisingly ponderous one by 
William Radice, in v/hich he spends a great deal of time, for 
some reason, in explaining the connections of the Radice fami¬ 
ly to India, and also on the correct pronounciation of the 
name. It is, however, Swapan Dagupta’s introductory essay 
which is the most perceptive. He analyses Nirad Babu's 
views, taking, predictably, huge delight in his views on Hindu¬ 
ism and on the destruction of the Babri Masjid, but, more 
importantly, sets Nirad Babu within his limes. It is only in that 
context that one can truly perceive the nature of the man, his 
special awareness of what constitutes a true Bengali 
bhadralok, and a true Englishman, both of whom Nirad Babu 
finds very similar. At times, Dasgupta’s language is rather 
convoluted, and one wishes he had been simpler in stating 
what he has, which is clearly the result not only of his personal 
knowledge of Nirad Babu, but of his books. 

In the end, one may not be pesuaded to think differently of 
Nirad Babu but one certainly sees him as a very human, if odd, 
person, and one who hps now the dignity and reverence that 
we always give to the very old. Age becomes, at that time, an 
added quality and with Nirad Babu it is indeed a rare quality, 
like that of the fine wines he loves to talk about. • 


SHORT TAKES 


F |or all its 

outrageous 

imperialist 

orientation, 

The 

Autobiography 
remains one of the 
minor classics of 
Indian writing in 
England 


Former secretary of Information and broadcasting, Bhaakar Qhoae la a writer and TV 
personality 


Nirad C. Chaudhurt: Tha Flret Hundrad YMra—A 
Calabradon edited by Swapan Dasgupta. Published by Harper 
Collins, Price: Rs250 


Women of substance 

This book is all about woman power. It 
is about the iwubles, travails, scepti¬ 
cism. scorn and harassment which wom¬ 
en face in their workplaces. But increa¬ 
singly women are asserting themselves 
against all odds and claiming what is 
rightfully their own. 

The success stories of 50 such women 
in the professional field have been told 
in this book. They arc the women who 
have ticked and reached the top on their own terms. The book 
is replete with instances of ludicrous situations that a woman 
often finds herself in. For exampie, a banker insisting on a 
male signatory when dealing with a widow who has only 
daughters. That the author is also a successful IAS officer 
adds credence to the anecdotes. 

A Business of Her Own hy Amrudha K. Rajivan. Published ^v f.Vi.vmv.ir. Price: 
Rs 295 

Lest we forget 

That India is a great nation is something 
which has been repeated time and again. 
But we arc at the same time a nation 
which refuses to learn from its past mista¬ 
kes and present shortcomings. And, as 
the author vociferously asserts, "a 
nation which forgets its past is 
condemned". 

The book is above the run-of-the-milJ 
chronicle tracing the rise and fall of king¬ 
doms and dynasties. What makes it different and interesting is 
the analysis of India’s shortcomings and weaknesses since the 
dawn of history. It is the author’s contention that India can 
emerge as a giant in the global political scene, provided it 
takes cognisance of the lessons that history leavers behind. 

A Nation Flawed — Lessons from Indian History by P.N. Chopra. Published 
by Vision Books. Price: Rs 2ft0 

Troubto In paradlM 

Kashmir—the paradise on earth and the 
Valley oi fear. One thought that writers 
and photographers had pretty much 
exhausted the subject. But the book 
under review does offer some original 
and striking insights into the Kashmir 
problem based on authentic historical 
data viewed in socio-political 
perspective. 

The book is enriched by the accounts 
of the author’s personal encounters with several prominent 
leaders of Pakistan-occupied Kashmir—all of which allows 
the reader to get a feel of the games leaders play in Kashmir, 
politics. 

Flamat In Kashmir by Bhim Singh. Published by Har'Anand. Price: Rs S95 
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ZARINA WAHAB 


ow that her 
/ ny-i\ marriage to 
/ j \Aditya Pan- 

W lAJ scholi i$ over 
^ in all but 
name, Zarina 
Wahab has decided to make 
a comeback — not in the 
movies, though, it's televi¬ 
sion that is the actress’ medi¬ 
um of choice. 

These days Zarina is busy 
shooting for several TV 
pilots, and with luck at least 
one of them will finally 
appear on the small screen. 
And given how badly Aditya 
is doing, it may not be long 
before Wahab is — once 
again — the star in the 

!U 

INDRAJIT AURANOABADKAH 


he incidence 
/ r-p\ of growing 
/ 11 \violence in fil- 

U ^^mland has left 
everyone 
rather wor¬ 
ried, but it has turned Govin- 
da completely paranoid. 

These days, he refuses to 
even report on the sets unless 
the producer guarantees his 
security by laying on a posse 
(if gu^s. And producers 
being what they are, seem 
only too keen to oblige. 

It’s not clear, however, 
why Govinda goes in fear of 
his life. Has he been threaten¬ 
ed by someone? Or is he just 
too much of a coward? 





/\ fter dithering 


months bet 


band Mazhar 
and toy boy 
Zaheer, Zeenat Aman has 
finally decided to end her 
marriage. Mazhar and Zee¬ 
nat will soon .start living 
apart. And while 2^nat will 
keep one of their sons, 
Zahaan, the other, Azaan, 
will live with his father. 

But neither Zeenat nor 
Mazhar are willing to talk 
about their break-up, insist¬ 
ing that they'd like to keep 
their private lives private. 
And it’s hard to find fault 
with such a sentiment. 









espite the fact 
y nn\^ *hat models 

V UU yally had little 
success in 
Hindi cinema 
(Zeenat Aman being the 
only obvious exception), a 
succession of leggy lovelies 
continue to try and make it in 
the movies. 

Following in the footsteps 
of Aishwarya Rai, Sushmita 
Sen and Pooja Batra is Anu- 


pama Verma (of the Sown 
Boom video fame). Her per¬ 
formance in her maiden film, 
Orahan, has been duly appre¬ 
ciated, though some think 
that her re^-like propor¬ 
tions are not likely to appeal 
to the average viewer. 

But Anupama herself is 
quietly confident about hor 
chances. And if there’s 
anything to the power of posi¬ 
tive thinking, this is one girl 
who is bound to make it. • 
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Playing footsie 

Lack of proof makes it difficult for the AIFF to check rigged matches 


I n the context of the Indian milieu 
today, rigging is commonplace. In 
football as in politics, it has become a 
way of life. Everyone knows about it 
and everyone talks about it. But, so far, 
no one has come up w'ith any proof of 
match-fixing or bribery or both. 

Soccer unions all over the world, 
beginning with FIFA, have been unsuc¬ 
cessfully grappling with this problem 
which is present in every sphere of activi¬ 
ty — from the World Cup to the most 
insignificant league. The 
' only major success has 
come in Malaysia, where 
rampant betting was 
unearthed, proved and 
dealt with, a couple of 
years ago. 

While stray incidents 
abroad have come to 
light, Bernard Tapie's 
Marseilles being the most 
(in)famous, the going has 
been tough in India. 

When a team could 
register, officially, 167 or 
so goals in one match and 
yet go unpunished, one 
feels the one or two goals 
y in others are too insignifi¬ 
cant to be considered. 

The latest report is on a match in the 
Rovers Cup tournament allegedly being 
rigged by Mohun Bagan A.C. of Calcut¬ 
ta and Churchill Brothers of Goa. The 
press went to town with it and Mohun 
Bagan secretary Anjan Mina promptly 
sacked coach Amal Dutta. 

Whether this was done with righteous 
indignation or was merely the most use¬ 
ful excuse in hand to get rid of the huge¬ 
ly popular coach, one will never know. 
But the fact of the matter is, this decision 
has become a convenient slick for the 
opposition to beat the present office¬ 
bearers with. Several important club 
members have questioned Mitra’s right 
to sack the coach without consulting the 
executive committee or giving the coach 
any opportunity to defend himself. 

The chapter is far from closed and 
could well be expanded to include the 
threatened court case by Dutta to realise 
his dues for the remaining period of his 
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contract. He is simultaneously negotiat¬ 
ing with Churchill Brothers to train that 
team for the ensuing National League. 

I he episode began w ith the situation 
in the quarter-final league of the Rovers 
Cup wherein a draw was the best way 
out for both Bagan and Churchill to 
reach the semi-finals over another con¬ 
tender, Air India. The latter, it is alleged, 
"arranged" a result with Mahindras — 
another Bombay outfit — to oust Bagan 
from the first-ever National League in 


Club members have 
questkmed the secretaiy’s 
right to sack Amal Dutta 
without consulting Die 
executive committee or giving 
him any opportunity to defend 
himself 


1996-97. 

When the Calcutta newspapers made 
it very hot for both Churchill and Mohun 
Bagan, the owners of the Ctoan outfit — 
the Alemao brothers — took umbrage 
and threatened to go to court. They felt 


their name was being sullied by Mohun 
Bagan officials by saying the match was 
rigged. They also denied meeting Bagan 
officials in their Mumbai hotel where, 
allegedly, the plot was hatched. 

Faced with such a fiat denial, what 
can the All India Football Federation 
do? Initially, AIFF secretary Kedarnath 
Mour, threatened both teams with dis¬ 
missal from the National League. 

But the match commissioner — a 
supervisor of the tournament — in his 


report said the teams did not seem to be 
playing to their potential and that the 
crowd fell the match was "fixed". The 
referee, however, said the match was 
played normally and fairly. 

Now, the AIFF cannot even think of 
charging the teams with unfair tactics 
because such a charge will not hold 
water in legal proceedings. So, the lack 
of proof precludes any action against the 
two. 

ft is difficult to digest some facts of 
life. For one has to go by the laws of the 
land, which demand proof to substantia¬ 
te allegations. Crying hoarse, crying 
foul gets one nowhere. The only way is. 
perhaps, to publicise wrongdoings in as 
embarrassingly a way as possible for the 
offending parties. But this is only a wild 
deterrent and cannot substitute cold, 
hard and, unfortunately, unfeeling 
"proof*. • 
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BIHAR 

Of fe minine bon dage 

The Rabri regime turns a blind eye to the brutal assault on six women at a 

village in Muzqffarpur 



VICTIMS: women oj Kodaria 


K odaria, a sleepy 
little village in 
north Bihar, has 
just lived out a 
^nightmare. After 
what happened on 10 
November, life at this villa¬ 
ge, some 50 kms from 
Muzaffarpur, will never be 
the same again for some of 
its inhabitants. 

Certainly not for Rajkali 
Devi, Meena Devi, Kailashi 
Devi, Usha Devi, Roshan 
Devi, and Sunayna Devi— 
six women of two families, 
headed by Asharfl Rai and 
Phaldhari Rai. I'hat mor¬ 
ning, they were beaten, strip¬ 
ped, molested, and publicly 
humiliated. 

'7/ww logon ko halmt 
maara goomia sab, kapdn 
hhi phiuid diya, Aur hamori 
gotni ke saath Dodi Kai aur Chandeshwar Rai hura kaant hhi 
kiya..,uska iz:.at lira (The goondas beat us up and stripped us. 
But with our relative, Dodi Rai and Chandeshwar Rai did wor¬ 
se ..they raped her),’’ confessed Meena. 

The ‘relative' (sister-in-law) in question: Sunayna Devi, 
wife of rick.shaw-pullei .logi Rai, According to Usha Devi, 
Sunayna was bathing "w'hen D<Kli, Chandeshwar and 
Rajendra Rai, dragged her, semi-naked, to her room from the 
weir*. 

"Bechciri hahiU der lak chiHati rnhee, lekin koi nuidad karne 
nahin aaya (She kept shouting for help for a long time, but no 
one came forward to help her),” adds Meena. 

Rajkali Devi lakes it up from there: '7:/.vAo nange haalat 
mein hahar gha.seet ke goonda .sab laya. Hamara hhi kapda 
phaadke maar-peet kiya/' (Site was dragged out, naked, by 
the goondas. We were also stripped and beaten up).” 

And the village watched in terror-stricken silence. 

After the incident, Rajkali, Meena, Kailashi, Usha, and 
Roshan Devi sought shelter in the nearby Rajput-dominated 
Badki Daood village. "There is no danger for the imuKent 
women here. If anyone tries to do something here, he'll invite 
trouble for himself." says Kamesar Singh, a re.sident of the 
village. 

But there is no news of Sunayna Devi Before she went mis¬ 
sing, she filed a case (no. 1242/97) in the court of the judicial 
magistrate, Muzaffarpur (west), in which she alleges that 


"Chandeshwar had made an abortive bid to rape her". Hence, 
there is a question mark over the incidence of rape, as alleged 
by her father-in-law, Phaldhari Rai, and two sisters-in-law, 
Meena and Usha. 

But what led to this outrageous incident? This is a result of 
the criminalisation of Kpdaria, a village mainly inhabited 
by Kocris, Noniyas and Yadavs. A gang led by Jawahar Rai 
— a notorious criminal who is the main accused in several 
cases, including the murder of a sub-inspector of police — is 
said to dominate proceedings. When one of the villagers, 
Rajendcr Rai, dared file a complaint with the local police, he 
was brutally beaten up by Rai's henchmen who broke his right 
arm. 

Some villagers, speaking on the condition of anonymity, 
told Sunday that the 10 November incident was the fallout of 
a dispute that broke out before Durga Puja, when Jawahar Rai 
was demanding Rangdari lax from the residents of Kot&ria. 
Rai's men had even taken away Jogi's (Sunayna’s husband) 
cow as he failed to pay up the Rs 1,200 that they were 
demanding. 

Whatever the cause, all fingers of accusation do point at 
Jawahar Rai and his men. The main accused is said to enjoy 
the patronage of the Rashtriya Janata Dal (RJD) MLA, and 
minister for relief and rehabilitation. Ram Vichar Rai. "They 
terrorise us with guns. And all this is being done at the mini¬ 
ster’s behest," alleges Phaldhari Rai. f 
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BANGLADESH 


Bul Ram Vichar Rai brushes off the accusations and bla¬ 
mes it all on the "fallout of family dispute". The slate RJD 
chief, Udit Narayan Choudhary has also been quick to dismiss 
the allegations as "rubbish" and "completely baseless." 

And what about the role of the police and the local admi¬ 
nistration, which has been dubious to say the least? The police 
not only failed to respond to the assault on the women in broad 
daylight, in front of several eyewitnesses, bul also did their bit 
to help the culprits, allege the victims. "The ofllcer at the Par- 
(H) thana refused to listen to us and shooed us away," said one 
of them. The police have just managed to nab Dodi Rai, The 
rest of the accused are stalking the village and forcing the villa- 



FACT-FINDERS: members oj the NCW team 

gers to remain silent or to change their previous statements. 

The district magistrate, S. Siddharth, and the supcrinlen- 
deni of police. Ram Pravesh Singh, have denied that six wom¬ 
en were paraded naked and insist that whatever happened was 
a consequence of intra-village rivalry. Avdhesh K^umar Rai, 
sub-inspector, Paroo police station, insists that he knows noth¬ 
ing about such an incident. Rai is even said to he forcing the vil¬ 
lagers to keep mum. 

Amidst this confusion, a three-member enquiry team of the 
National Commission for Women (NCW), visited Kodariaon 
26 November. It comprised Sukeshi Oram, NCW member, 
Kusum Nautiyal, consultant, and Shanti Ojha of Jago Behan, 
Patna. 

"The two families of Phaldhari Rai and Ashaifi Rai of Koda- 
ria village live under the shadow of terror after a group of cri¬ 
minals outraged the modesty of six women of these families," 
they observed. "The harassed villagers were visibly traumatis¬ 
ed to see a government vehicle with a red beacon light. They 
were apprehensive that the minister of welfare and rehabilita¬ 
tion, Mr Ram Vichar Rai, had sent his men to further terrorise 
the villagers," added the NCW enquiry committee. 

"Even after being informed, neither the DC nor the SP 
came with us to the village," complains Dr Nautiyal. Sukeshi 
Oram told Sunday that despite several attempts, they could 
not meet Bihar chief minister Rabri Devi, the chief secretary, 
or the home secretary. 

Binoo Sen, member secretary, NCW, gives words to the 
general feeling of outrage: "It is not merely shocking but it is 
unforgivable that the state government is inert, indifferent 
and callous to this ghastly incident." • 


Precari ously pois ed 

The Awami League-BNP rivalry pushes 
the country to the brink 

T he seventh session of the 3.T()-member Bangladeshi Parli¬ 
ament has done nothing to strengthen the country’s fragi¬ 
le democratic fabric. The entire session, which conclud¬ 
ed on 16 November, was boycotted by 113 members of the 
Bangladesh Nationalist Parly (BNP), led by former Prime 
Minister Begum Khaleda Zia. 

Prime Minister Sheikh Hasinu look the opportunity to form 
14 out of 35 parliamentary committees without legislators 
from the principal Opposition party. This left the BNP 
fuming. "The formation of parliamentary standing commit¬ 
tees, which is illegal and unconstitutional, has added to the 
bad blood between (he country’s political groups," thundered 
Abdul Mannan Bhuiyan, MPand BNP secretary-general. 

Hasina constituted the committees unilaterally after the 
BNP refused to participate without proportional representa¬ 
tion. The Awami League refused to accede to the BNP’s 
demand, as "proponional representation would deprive the 
Parliament of an opportunity to use the talents of minority 
deputies in running the government by way of guaranteeing 
transparency and accountability," said the law and parliamen¬ 
tary affairs minister, Abdul Matin Khashru. 

This was just one of the issues for which the BNP boycott¬ 
ed the Parliament sc.ssion. It was also protesting the hime 

IRON-LADY: PM Sheikh Hasina 
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STRIKE-FORCE: former PM Begum Khaleda Zia addressing 
a rally 

Minister's decision to ban rallies, processions and public mee¬ 
tings by the BNP and other political groups, including the 
Jamaat-e-Islami. The main Opposition group in Bangladesh 
views this as an autocratic crack-down on democratic forms 
of protest. 

According to Mannan, all political parties in Bangladesh, 
including the Awami League, have drawn their support and 
sustenance from public shows of protest on the streets of 
Dhaka. "Now, the Awami League, after coming to power, sud¬ 
denly feels such rallies have outlived their utility," he 
observes. 

Mannan finds in Hasina's decision an attempt to re-imposc 
one-party rule in Bangladesh, along the lines of what her late 
father Sheikh Mujibur Rahman had done in 1975. 

And the BNP secretary-general does have a point. The pres¬ 
ence of tlie two other political groups—the Jatiya Party head¬ 
ed by former President H.M. Ershad, and the Jatiya Samaj- 
tantrik Dal led by A.S.M. Abdur Rab—can hardly be felt. So, 
it*s left to the BNP to put up some sort of resistance to the rul¬ 
ing coalition. 

As a part of her plans, Hasina had invited the BNP to join 
her government. Having failed to win their support, the 
Awami League then targeted the BNP's top leaders. Corrup¬ 
tion cases were slapped against Begum Zia, her son Tareq Rah¬ 
man, her younger brother Major (retd) Sayeed Iskandar, and 
several others. 

That Sheikh Hasina was out to settle a personal score or two 
with her arch-rival Begum Khaleda Zia became all too appa¬ 
rent. Iskandar was publicly humiliated when he was off¬ 
loaded from a London-bound Biman plane, for being a "securi¬ 
ty threat" to Hasina. Then, a Bailey bridge over Crescent 
Lake, which facilitated movement of thousands to the grave 
of President Zia-ur-Rahman, was removed. 

And now, Hasina’s move to form I4parliamentary commit¬ 
tees, unilaterally, has forced the BNP to hit the warpath. Its 


no 


principal weapon: strikes on strategic occasions. 

The BNP called for a half-day bandh in the Bangladesh 
capital during the two-day meeting of foreign donors. This 
dealt a crippling blow to Hasina's government. It gave the 
world a clear idea of the country's political turmoil. 

As many as 15 bilateral donors in a note to the World Bank 
vice-president, Ms Mieko Nishimizu, who presided over the 
meeting, threatened to cut economic assistance to Bangladesh 
if the current trends of political instability continued. 

At the end of the Aid-to-Bangladcsh Consortium, the 
donors announced an economic-assistance package of US$ 

1.9 billion for the current year, well .short of the US$ 2.17 bill¬ 
ion sought by finance minister Shah A.M.S. Kibria. 

Thus, the Awami League vs BNP rivalry is costing the coun¬ 
try dearly. Even President Justice Shahabuddin Ahmed's 
appeal to the warring political groups has gone unheeded so 
tar. 

But recently, there has been some indication from Sheikh 
Hasina that she is willing to make the first move in order to 
ensure political stability in Bangladesh. While inaugurating a 
50-bed hospital at Tungipara in Gopalgan, the birthplace of 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, Hasina thanked Begum Zia for hav- ^ 
ing laid its foundation stone during her reign at the top. A 
week later, she a.sked her advisers to hand over a copy of a 
draft education policy being framed by her government to the 
leader of the Opposition for her 'perusal and suggestions'. 

For the first time in 17 months, the Prime Minister appears 
to be offering an olive branch to the BNP. But will the Opposi¬ 
tion party accept it and avert a political crisis in Dhaka? • 
Rahnrnn JMhanglr/Dhmkm 


PouMe-baniel 

Tke Kuki Natiomd Army joins hands 
with the Peoples JUberation Army in 
Mmiipur 




T he Kuki Nelional >iainy (KNA), a rdbet outfit ^ Uic' 
Kuki National Front (KNIO. fias racently sigM a pact 
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MADHYA PRADESH 


Gaining ground 

Digvijay Singh scores some vital points 
during a recent visit to Raipur 


M adhya Pradesh chief minister Digvijay Singh’s recent 
visit to Raipur was short, but significant. Some 
shrewd political manoeuvres saw him thwarting 
Opposition moves and wresting the initiative from his rivals 
in the state Congress. 

Raipur, the headquarters of the Vidya Charan Shukla and 
Swaroop Chand Jain camps, saw Digvijay at his diplomatic 
best. First, he solved a century-old dispute between Hindus 
and Muslims of the town — that surrounding the Idgah 
Maidan. 

A targe plot of land in Lakhcngar, popularly known as 
Idgah Maidan, has been the cause of a long-.standing dispute 
between the two communities. Young men from nearby Brah- 
minpara have been using it as a playground for a long, long 
time. And the Hind Sporting Association (HSA) has been 
organising an all-India football tournament here for the last 
six decades. Several unsuccessful attempts have been made in 
the past to get both the communities to u.se the Maidan 
together. 


infomod the hoine mimtiy that ^ nii^ 

a sum of 2 crore tp buy sopiiistidited>«q^, ^oriliar 

to t^ on the Nagias and the I^itds. The KKi»eadbiies juK 
' 'engaged in exteation fom ' ahmg fhe. 

Qiutachaiidpur»Aiizawr and Imptad-Jirib^ rdufes. The 
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mem emptoyees fflwi sodai wort^ Ip con^blte five piem* 
emcrfthdrinoilihlypayto'thecauseV » 
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MASTERMIND; CM Digvijay Singh 


Recently, Satyanarayan Sharma, minister of state for mine¬ 
ral resources, took up the matter. Sharma, a Digvijay Singh- 
loyalist, is associated with the HSA. He took the initiative and 
worked out an agreement between HSA and the Raipur Jama 
Ma.sjid Trust Committee. This paved the way for the construc¬ 
tion of a football field. But the project fell through when a 
fresh batch of office-bearers of the Jama Masjid Trust Com¬ 
mittee refused to ratify the agreement on the plea that the dis¬ 
puted land belonged to the Waqf Board. 

They approached former chief minister Arjun Singh who 
intervened and stopped construction on the disputed ground. 
The dispute took a serious turn when the Chhattisgarh Shiv 
Sena jumped into the fray. HSA, with the active assistance of 
the Shiv Sena, announced its decision to start kar seva at the 
Idgah Maidan on 21 September, the day Congress president 
Sitaram Kesri was supposed to visit Raipur, but didn’t. 

Realising that the Idgah Maidan issue could cause trouble, 
Digvijay Singh decided to set things right. Once in Raipur, he 
persuaded Mohammed Akbar, a close aide of V.C. Shukla, to 
announce that if Muslims were given an equally significant 
plot of land in the town, they would forego their claim over the 
Idgah Maidan. When Akbar put up this propo.sal, it was readi¬ 
ly accepted by all concerned. 

The Muslims selected Seerat Maidan, situated in the heart 
of the town, which belongs to the Raipur Municipal Corpora¬ 
tion. The mayor of Raipur, Balbir Juneja, also a V.C. Shukla- 
man, at once agreed to hand over Seerat Maidan to the Jama 
Masjid Trust Committee. The chief minister then asked the 
concerned parties, and the mayor, to send a proposal to this 
effect to the state government and assured that it would be clea¬ 
red immediately. 

The agreement has left all those involved more than happ- 
y, and left the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) in the lurch. The 
amicable solution to the Idgah Maidan problem has robbed 
the BJP off an effective electoral weapon against the ruling 
party. Brijmohan Agrawal, BJP MLA from Raipur, had 
recently raised the issue in the Vidhan Sabha and his party 
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was gearing up lo highlight the Digvijay Singh government’s 
lailiire to taekic the issue. 

Digvijay Singh also made quite an impact on the V.C. 
Shukla camp. Both Mohammed Akbar and Balbir Juneja 
were thrilled at the way they were hand-picked by the CM lo 
help solve such a major problem. 

The CM made inroads into the Swarcxip Jain group as well. 
On his arrival in Raipur, Singh had breakfast at the residence 
of Abdul Hamid Hayai, president, Raipur (urban) District 
C'ongress Committee, and later took Rameshwar Giri, presi¬ 
dent, Raipur (rural) District Congress Committee, with him lo 
Durg. Both belong to the Jain lobby and have, of late, been 
extremely vocal in their criticism of Digvijay Singh’s pt^li- 
cics. But both were floored by the CM’s ‘special attention’. 

Digvijay also used to the cKreasion to win back Radhe- 
shyam Sharma, Congress MLA from Bhaiapara in Raipur dis¬ 
trict. A Digvijay-backer, he had suddenly l^en to issuing sta¬ 
tements against the chief minister and the state government, 
and was threatening to resign from the Vidhan Sabha. At a. 
press conference in Raipur, the chief minister described 
Radheshyam Sharma as "an angry young man" and said that 
he had received his resignation and lorn it up. This was 
enough to satisfy Radheshyam Sharma. 

All in all, Digvijay Singh managed to win over some old 
friends, and make a lot of new ones on his visit to what was vie¬ 
wed as enemy territory for him: Raipur. Not anymore. • 

Mmnik MmMtukmrKh^r/limlpur 


ORISSA 

hying young 

A bizarre accident claims the lives of 
eight tribal schoolchildren in a Koraput 
village 

P anic gripped the small fribal village of Kularsingh, and 
other adjoining villages, on the morning of 20 Novem¬ 
ber as word spread that eight young boys had been suffo¬ 
cated to death the previous night. In a way. the village adults 
had only themselves lo blame as it was the smoke emitted by a 
generator used for a community video show that killed the 
kids. 

According lo a villager of nearby Padua, elaborate plans for 
a video show to entertain hundreds of men and women were 
drawn up when an extra Rs 5(X) was collected by the people of 
Kularsingh locelebraie Karlik Puja. It was decided that an all- 
night screening would lake place on 19 November at the Kular¬ 
singh UCiMPw (Upgraded Middle English) school grounds. 
For this, Rs 8 each was collected from the viewers. According 
to some inhabitants of Lampi, the school students were also 
forced to contribute from their government grants. 

The ‘film festival* began at 8 pm. The video was run with 
the help of a generator, as Kularsingh, just 80 kms from the 
Koraput district headquarter, has no electricity At first, the 
generator, fed by a mixture of kerosene and diesel, was kept in 
the open. But as its sound was disturbing the viewers, the orga¬ 
nisers later put it inside a classroom of the school and shut the 
door and the windows. 



TRAGIC END: two of the hoys who died in Kularsingh village 


Around midnight, after the screening of one film, 14 school 
kids left the ground. But instead of going back to their hostel 
rm^ms, they made their way to the classroom where the genera¬ 
tor was kept, and went off to sleep. Outside, the video screen¬ 
ing continued till six the next morning. 

But in all this while, a horrible tragedy had unfolded in the 
classroom. The smoke from the generator choked the 14 boys, 
who screamed, shouted, and banged on the door (which had 
somehow been bolted from outside), for help. But lo no avail. 
The noise from the generator and the video drowned their dis¬ 
tress calls. Finally, the choking, vomitling boys fell 
unconscious. 

Six of them died in the classroom, while eight others were 
brought out alive and rushed to not-so-ncarby hospitals. Two 
more kids died in Nandapur hospital, while the remaining six 
are fighting a grim battle for survival at the Koraput Govern¬ 
ment Hospital. 

Those who died, were: Sadan Hantal, Srinivas Bonda, 
Gangadhar Hantal and Nageswar Kurtadi of Lampi; Sibram 
Khillo of Kularsingh; Bhagatram Hantal of Gandhasikarput; 
and Bibhi.san Bonda and Srinibas Bonda of Bodasikharput. 
Janardhar Khillo, Gopal Anukum and Rabindra Kurtadi of 
Kularsingh; Surendra Kada and Adinarayan Pangi of Dalai- 
put; and Dambu Kurtadi of Lampi, were hospitalised. 

"Even if they recover, they will face a lot of problems 
in future," warned Dr B.M.R. Subudhi. According to hospital 
sources, at least two of the eight could have been saved only if 
Kularsingh had some hospital facility. But there is only a 
small health centre at Padua panchayat headquarter, which 
has one compounder and no doctor. 

Kularsingh, of course, is still in a state of shock. "These 
children were so lender, so innocent. There was nobody 
above 12 years. We are illiterates, drunkards and our lives 
have no value. These boys were studying and could have beco¬ 
me clerks and officers in government offices. But they were 
taken away by cruel Yama. Why could he not take us instead 
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of ihcse children?" laments Sukru Hantal. Sukru was one of 
the many enjoying the video show that fateful night. 

The tragedy has focused attention on the way the Ashram 
Schools for iribals arc run by the welfare department in this 
part of the country. "It might have been an accident but the 
school authorities should not have allowed the video show to 
be held in the school premises. Though the teachers had noth¬ 
ing to do with the video show, it was a clear case of negligence 
on their part," the district magistrate (collector) of Koraput dis¬ 
trict, Rabi Narayan Pani, told Sunday. "There was a lot of 
resentment against the leaching staff in the area after the inci¬ 
dent," he added. So, ihe entire stafi' of the .school has been 
changed. The state government has already suspended the 
ijjjeadmasler of the school, P.K. Nanda, and the hostel superin¬ 
tendent, N. Sahu. 

The district police arrested eight persons, including two 
video operators, but they were soon released on bail. The 
chief minister has announced an cx-gratia payment of Rs 
I0,(XK) to the families of the deceased and Rs 2,000 to those 
injured. The director of the state welfare department, S. Mis- 
hra, has conducted an enquiry into the incident. He is expect¬ 
ed to submit his report to chief minister J.B. Patnaik very soon. 

The president of the slate unit of the Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP), Jewel Oram, has demanded a judicial enquiry into the 
incident. He has also said that the the ex-gratia amount should 
be raised from Rs 10,0(X) to Rs 30,000. Dambarudhar Ulaka, 
the Bisam-Cuttack MLA, has demanded an ex-gratia pay¬ 
ment of Rs 1 lakh each for the family memt^rs of the 
deceased. He has also condemned the authorities who run the 
Ashram Schools and low-cost hostels for tribal students of the 
stale. The minister of welfare department, Ramchandra 
Ulaka, himself, has asked the chief minister to raise the 
amount to Rs 25,000. 

While political parties .squabble over nioncy matters, the 
people of Kularsingh and nearby villages try to come to terms 
with their loss and get back to living. • 


M and times of 

1/^rghese Kurien 

I cruising the late night hour last week, when I chanc¬ 
ed upon a very nice docu-drama on STAR Plus. A few 
minijles into it, 1 realised that it was the one on the life of 
Verghese Kurien, which STAR had been highlighting in 

For all of those people who'VC been aware ol* Kurien's 
i (^ntrihutitni to the of self-sufTiciency in the country 

in ternisof ^ production, and ancillary services, the title 

Vcrghe.se Kurien was no 
mamuli (ordinnfy man); he had a vision which was vast, 
and he dr^itit of an India which was proudly independent 

visioiiaiy;but he had a strong practical 
^ the fullest, when he wanted 

he j^fanted. With his pioneering 
of his friend who hit upon 
ibnnula of powderout of buffalo’s 

Q Option Flood, the cooperative 
ihi^ative ipl^'i^volyed the villagers of Kheda in the pro- 
|ei^ iaid wW toit that the dentocraiic principle prevailed in 
die whole afhtir/ ^ ^ _ ____ 

de(»db or so s&k Inde- 

to te 8 ^ ^ 

' Ku^r ^'h^^ 

:as th^ -see'the fim-evir'.g||H %. 

batclr of powdeted nUlk; 

upon die 

^tK Oiiion.titni^s^^of jflr J v 

ihatler^ ihap Who has. been written about endlessly, 
hidRttiauidlQEeed^ , 

M bten dc^ng on^ the 

aitde' imm trudee i^) the cast: 
Katwd.C^ijpia, fhbhuveer Yadav«.and - 
they of (110:;:®®,.:. 

Into hagidgnqdty^ 
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ARIES 

LEO 


LIBRA 

SAGITTARIUS 

(21 March-20 April) 

(21 July-20 August) 

(21 September-20 October) 

(21 November-20 December) 


D ecisions may be taken 
out of your hands. This 
can be a welcome relief if 
you want to concentrate on 
domestic matters. Someone 
may generously offer to do a 
social Job for you or make an 
appearance on your behalf. 

A move into a new home can 
be staaed quietly. Major 
changes cun be made. 


D on't take your social 
contacts for granted. So 
if you want to make a special 
request to influential folks, 
use your judgment. It’s the 
quality that matters, not the 
quantity. Children could gel 
into trouble if they stray 
away from home. Let them 
try their luck, but keep a 
watchful eye on them. 


F ind out which way the 
wind is blowing. Avoid 
quarrels, trouble and 
unfavourable publicity. You 
may go overboard with your 
extravagant spending 
impulses. Loved ones will 
want to know what is going 
on in your heart and mind. It 
just won't be enough to keep 
your feelings to yourself. 


B e alert. One engagement 
follows the other, but 
somehow you will enjoy 
being a part of the hectic 
schedule. Outings with 
romantic partners can be 
great fun. Gifts or tokens of 
affection will please loved 
ones. Mild Hirtalions arc 
likely to develop into more 
serious affairs. 


TAURUS 


i2I Aprit-20May) 

S ettle down. Be aware that 
you have a lot to do if you 
want to be truly secure. 

There could be some doubts 
about a member of the 
family who has gone off on a 
whim. You will have to wail 
for results, as it is no good 
jumping to conclusions 
about anything. Test 
security equipment in a 
property. 

GEMINI 


(21 May-20 June) 

A pply the brakes sooner 
rather than later. Take up 
a challenge if you are 
convinc^ that you are in the 
right. Nothing is going to be 
straightened out if you sit 
still and become frustrated. 
Avoid entertaining at home 
if possible. It could lead to an 
unpleasant argument or a 
walkout. 

CANCER _ 


(2lJune-20Jufy) 

L ove life can be a problem. 

You could feel let down 
and insecure. You will fail to 
make an impression on 
others unless you straighten 
things out at your end. Get 
your priorities right. Social 
engagements can take up far 
too much of your time. 



VIRGO 


(21 August-20 September) 

L isten to the counsel of 
elders, who may guide 
you out of a perplexing 
situation. Come to the 
forefront: don't hide behind 
feelings of mode.sty or 
embarrassment. Rewards 
and recognition may not 
come your way unless you 
reach out for them. 


SCORPIO 


(2/ October‘20 November) 

W in over powerful allies. 

You may find that you 
have much in common with 
people in influential 
positions. A business 
contact can develop into a 
significant friendship. Your 
wildest romantic dreams can 
come true: A love affair is in 
the making. 


CAPRICORN 


(2t December-20 Janmry) 

C onditions for travel are 
favourable; but great 
satisfaction can be derived if 
you arc accompanied by a 
loved one, friend or 
asscKiate. This will be a 
tension-free, easy week. 
There’ll be opportunities to 
mix business with pleasure. 
Your love-life receives a 
healthy boost as grudges 
wane away. 

AQUARIUS 


(21 January-20 February) 

lAfork quietly behind the 
wW scenes. This is not the 
time to seek publicity. 
Important preparations and 
contacts must be made 
before you launch new 
business initiatives or 
professional enterprises. 
Accept invitations to social 
gatherings: you are in need 
of some lively and congenial 
company. 

PKCES _ 


(21 Febntary-20 March) 

D omestic problems will 
now show signs of 
abating. Family members 
must sit at the negotiating 
table and sort matters out. 
Don’t be lazy: go out and 
about and join in the 
festivities and celebration. 
Romance may be slightly 
disappointing. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


'IfltlMiiMiMAl';;:.:,': 

a , India new.^T>N^ 

the mecutive 
(CEO) of pRBar Kifunaii 
S.S.JGm. 

Not extent with havi^ 
made cbdnnan, Niltw 
Chakravan^, wait fM* «»• 
hour-MKki’faatf, Oiii ! has 
gone on a spree of dedsioijis 
wMch can wdy make die 
laanistiyieeied. 

QiH declared, td the wfey 
{hm roeedi^ of thd beaid, 
that Iw was a hiatxist said 
wonld therrfore. »9t accept 
an office in Ashedea Hotad, 
And i^oceedediooitier noth* 
ii^ but air*com^ned ears 
fan- faimsdtf and odier mem* 

) bers of die board. 

Then, histeadof gadngby 
audieace ratilop for vwipt 
ptogmnmies, he ama^ii^ 

: iiaA M Himmcm mm'fioi- 
6ffil»^:becmaieUfy»l^^ 
a Haitmnmi made td^edhl* 
bda^ (it is pMStlble dmt 
pill ejjipecied the Jnakns of 
dw paogramiiie to fbanne ^ 


■ <»r the mii^hy 

ard^up in Mins hgi^ 


HEARD IN PATNA 

ThMw’s ahwady a Mlsa and a 
Karsl. All ha aaada Is a Chara. 
Aad that’s tha story af hla Ilfs. 

A BUREAUCRAT ON LALOO YADAV AND HIS 
CHILDREN 


C H E C K - L I S T 


laymm*s giudf wihe 
nev^ie^ingp^kmpfi^aki^ 
Nawaz Sharif 

MJliktaiathtah^ NtwatBhaHfand dw Muslim Uaoue 
ewnsto powipldla adhumpinp 

’sPaWMhiPeoiHs’sfar^ 




; M ' 1 Vi f '■' 1 !} I*; k’g *\*1 .t I: 'i J 


goe8;:';-ha«dc,'::.,lO,'8ie.' _ 

udiedi«g-:dea)hif in .1^ 
whensCFl'Ml^ pompM 
iiitt. on. tti^'way 
N^inyPaei^bditi^^ 



i 



St Mni widi avangesnee, lie 
.. wiff finiv ' Ids... 

:4f*:’boib!R. iiemMi!;-'trips. 
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DIARY 


Sitiliigoiitlie 

fence 

» The Idler issued by 
the 14 parties of the 
United Front, that they were 
neither ready to supp^ the 
Congress, nor the Bhaatiya 
Janata Party (BJP) in fomi-- 
ing a government at tte Ccii* 
tre, was the brainchild of 
Andhra Pradesh chief ipini^ 
ster Oiandrababo Kajdu. 
Though only of ndthiiui) 
legal value, this letter 4^^ 
ed the political fate of niany.; 

However, what didst 
people don't know is tftat 
Mulayam Buigh Ytidev sigii' 
led this letter wMi the great* 



MrfswaM MrCi''Y lMlav;:' at' 


est of relucuMice. ^e signed 
it only after 

Haikishen Singh Stn^ 
held a gun to 1 ^ head and 
witfned him di^if he tried to 
do a deid with 
slfigi behind the back of die 
United Fhont, he wc^ snf^V 
saane {aHn as 

nd and H,D. Deve Onw^i 

'betereiunii '''■'P.,)':/'"''’ 

couU not 
Jo ignore the advioebf 
dgihdadgiwiihi. ft^aHarki* 
vshcat J^^ This is die . rea¬ 
son why the tOongtess was 
hofalifig 01# last 

thdin^ that Nhih^an 
would jump fehem: 

■ Former weldn» seeie*. 

■-.lary ■ Mats'’''Jittisad’a^.- 

i chan^/of'.beoaM..^^; 

• ■net:Secretaryse«ny^^ 


HEARD IN THE SAMAJWADI 
PARTY OFFICE 

W« want a Sltaram; wo don’t car* 
wMch party ha balonga to. 

A PARTY WORKER EXPLAINING THE SP 
STAND THAT IT WOULD SUPPORT THE 
KESRI-LED CONGRESS OR THE 
YECHURY-LED CPI(M) TO FORM THE 
GOVERNMENT 


ding. With the Iiider Gujral 
government having bowed 
out and Kesri no longer in a 
position to dictate terms to 
the ^ntral government, 
Mata Presad may have lost 
his chance ftMever, 

He had two benefactors, 
and no third one: ^taram 
Kesri whom he Served as wel¬ 
fare seon#^ vriien the for¬ 
mer was ntiitisterand Marga¬ 
ret Alva who was his mini¬ 
ster when he was joint secre- 
uuy, youth developiment and 


Now with a caretaker 
government at the Centre, it 
seems that current Cabinet 
Secret^ T.S,R. Subninuuii* 
am migl# just be giVtS> an 
extension till d»e next 
government comes imo 
power. 


oonleiitkMi 

■ Fw Sitaram Kesii, the 
last few (fatys teve 
been exhausting. He has 


CHECK-LIST 


Eighteen months: how many times the 
government came close to falling 

■ NlayiMd: Let alone fall, the government nnriy 
didntget set up. Thetlnited Front formed acoallUon, got 
die KSshgress’ supportdnd announced it was forming die 
government But wtw would be Prime Minister? United 
Frotd leaders ran around dying to find someone reaify to 
hkefhe iob. Their fourdi choice was H.D. D^ Qowda. 


M Apill iiii^ ll.Di Dave Gowda gtd on die Ctmigr^^ 
nerves byg«|lKiik!^ 

Bdsrafflt^Hawtodirm^ 

becwbFrhdlWi^tHdiiKasMdown^ ' 

/11^ IMM persuaded tb ratunt ^ Inder c 


been puihad imp taking deci^ 
sidiis his insriif^ tell bhh 
are wribig, ai^ he> bp^ 
under a kind of presMire he 
has neverfaced before.-1 ^ 

So; Kesri really can’t he 
blamed for ibsHig las tbnl- 
per, or at the very least, biribg 
acid with pep(de he belies^ 
landed the Ctmgtess 
mess. 

When the drama of^^sen# 
ii% Holies :< was going 
many hi the Congress ; 
pa;re ied why was n# 

vwitirtg to tdf the Cktjnd 
govmiuiieht h should drop 
the mtdistersi, orelse. 

Kesii. 



;govenmient;:-sio ’^'p^nitliT 
wanted as tnudh biM"iis he^ 
could fo Iresswise the IpiMK 
(mid the amm^ did 14 
p(urties)|Q;qilit,,, 

Howevmr, for some bteg- 
pHcail^ rreison, he wiun’jt: 
wri#^.; 

-me6ti.ag ’ 'Ipt i Ml' -.-MiMy. 

inform"' ■'■'.CViC -l .'IhF' 

aMo M was gedogji 

































The wait is over- 



PRESENTING 



drccitn tyjrc af avery Mcin c^iici Mach i ric 
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DOirr COMPROMISE 
THE LIFE OF YOUR 







UKE YOUR BODY AND HEART NEED GOOD BLOOD, 

AN ENGINE NEEDS A GOOD ENGINE OIL.. LIKE CASTROL GTX EXTRA 

Today, car engines are compact and hence work in high stress environments that demapd 
the very best. Like blood, a good engine oil has to keep flowing without clogging or 
choking, carrying vital additives to the various engine parts. Castrol QTX Extra Is 
engineered for increased resistance to thermal and viscosity breakdown, offering bettgr 
protection to your engine. Castrol GTX Extra is made with superior Castrol technology, 
tested over millions of miles for safe, reliable, trouble-free performance. 


L 




the advan ced in ternation ai for mula of .Cae troi GTX BkIwi provides 

deanllnwS 

□ Longer engine life Increaeed drain Interval 

□ Sn^ ndseless running Catalyst Friendly 

□ Reduced oil thickening ' 


Fk»member. engine o»l account};; for less lhan 0,5% of your car runnfng costa. 
So why compromise with anything (ess. Insist on Castrol GTX Extra for Ford 
Escort, Opel Astra, Cieio, Peugeot. Maruti, Ambassador, Premier, and'lilt 
other Indian and foreign cars. 


Castni 




World Chnmpion Lubricants 
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Crime and 
abetment 


T his refers to your cover 
story Till we meet 
again... (7 —13 December). 
India is going to the polls 
again in a few months. And 
according to the poll panel, 
candidates convicted for cri¬ 
minal offence can't run for 
any public office. The EC, 
however, hasn't barred ‘tain¬ 
ted' persons from con¬ 
testing. Therefore, those 
charged with murder, rape, 
arson and those on bail can 
contest at will. This is objec¬ 
tionable and will defeat the 
veiy purpose of the edict. 
Dhanu^Paln, 
Bhubana»wtr(Orlua) 

a The mid-term polls need 
not be an unmixed evil TUI 
we meet again... (7—13 
December). If Gujral has fai¬ 
led, it is because of the all per¬ 
vasive filth in Indian poli¬ 


tics. Polls involve a colossal 
waste of money. But they 
still are the average Indian's 
best bet whereby he can 
teach errant leaders a few les¬ 
sons and cleanse the system. 

While the UF has made a 
mess of the country, the polls 
can at least let the voter make 
amends and try out someone 
new at the helm. If the BJP is 
a devil, it should be given its 
due and nobody, lea.st of all 
the Congress, has any right 
to call it untouchable and 
treat it as a pariah. 

Dr U.S. tyar, Bangatora 
(Kmmatakaf 


No more UP, 
ploase 


T hough we all want to 
avoid q UP-like situation 
again, it seems India is fated 
to sec a repeat of the sordid 
drdm'd{Uf\UPandIK,2— 

8 November). This lime in 
Delhi. The only aim of c6n- 
tending political parties 
nowadays is to grab power 
and hang on to it for as long 
as possible. Morality, 

.scruples and decency are ali¬ 
en concepts with leaders pay¬ 
ing just lip-service to them. 

Development and welfare 
of the nation are lower-most 
on their list of priorities. 

S, Halan, Nllglrla (Tamil Nadu) 

AtapollliiglNH»lh:rlClitto | 


Give the soldier 
his due 


G en, Ashok K. Mehta’s 
article Besi of the lot ( 19 
— 25 October) rightly .says 
that the Indian army is the 
least corrupt of the vital 
organs of the slate machine. 
Yet, our soldiers, for all their 
sacrifice and devotion, are 
denied bonus and perks. 

That some of them sell provi¬ 
sions on the sly only underli¬ 
ne their misery. 

When will the nation 
be fair to them? 

V.D. Qawda, Bombay 
(Maharashtra) 


Who is to 
blame? 


I n his column. Counter¬ 
point, Vir Sanghvi has 
made a very pertinent point 
in ‘Who killed Rajiv?’ (30 
November—6 December). 
The LTTE may have actual¬ 
ly carried out the ‘assign¬ 
ment’, but it’s clear that they 
weren’t acting alone. 

The clue probably lies hid¬ 
den in history. In 1956, Sri 
Lankan President S. Banga- 
ranaike adopted the ‘Sinhala 
Only’ policy, curtailing the 
rights of the Tamils. The 
next problem arose in 
1983-84 following 
widespread anti-Tamil riots 
in Sri Lanka. All this gave 
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rise to Tamil militancy and y 
the LTTE was one of six mili- H 
tant groups. The Govern¬ 
ment of India (GOI) 
under Indira Gandhi and 
Rajiv Gandhi supported the 
Tamil militants both by way ^ 

of training and assistance. 

The GOI committed its 
gravest mistake in 1985 at 
Thimpu, when it forced the 
Tamil militants to toe Presi¬ 
dent J.R. Jayewardene's 
line. Then, the IPKF was 
sent in 1987 under the Indo- 
Sri Lankan Agreement, and 
it got bogged down in a no- 
win war with the LTTE. And 
this led to Rajiv's assassina- ^ ' 
tion. To talk of the security 
angle is plain non-sense. 
V.Sagar.NmiitOtlM 

I t is pointless blaming the 
DMK alone for Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi's assassination {In the 
dock, 23 — 29 November). 

Humouring the LTTE 
was a deliberate and sustain¬ 
ed policy followed by succes¬ 
sive governments at theCen- 
tre. It's the Congress under 
Indira Gandhi which should 
take the blame. With her insa¬ 
tiable lust for power, she rais¬ 
ed veritable monsters like 
Bhindranwale and insurgen- ; 
cy in Assam which ultimate- ' 
ly boomeranged on the state. 

If the DMK is guilty of 
softness towards Lankan 
Tamils, so are Pakistanis , ' 
fomenting trouble in Kash- ^ 
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mir. Blood and ethnicity m \ 
thicker than empty rhetoric. : 
C.Sun»hPal,CohnbKlon 

mjkfhatever the revelations 
WW in the Jain Commis- 
.sion Report on Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s assassination, the truth 
remains that the Congress 
and even Rajiv himself were 
equally responsible for the 
tragedy Moving in for the 
kill (16—22 November). 
Sitaram Kesri and his 
clowns are merely shedding 
crocodile tears to gain politi¬ 
cal mileage. In fact, in 1991, 
when the tragedy struck, the 
Congress made the most of 
Rajiv's death to salvage its 
, electoral prospects. 

Rajiv had imagined that 
he would occupy the PM’s 
chair for a lifetime and had 
got the SPG Act passed speci¬ 
fically to provide security 
only to the Prime Minister of 
India. Then, why blame 
others for withdrawing 
Rajiv’s SPG cover when he 
was no longer entitled to it? 
Amamath Kamat, Bombay 
(Uabmaabtra) 


They also serve 


^Fhis refers to your story 
^ ^ . m Sex as service {23 — 29 
jr November). The world was 
never new to prostitution but 
barring those who do it out 
of their own sweet will, most 
women in the trade are forc¬ 
ed into it because of ignoran¬ 
ce and poverty. And once 
into it, they are ensnared fore¬ 
ver. Even in highly literate 
Kerala such rackets are com¬ 
mon. With AIDS raging like 
wild fire, it’s time we consi- 
dereo whether legalising the 
trade could arrest the spread 
of the virus. 
A,Jacob3ahaym, 
Thlrwmnantfmpurm (K&nAa) 


Hidden 

skeletons? 


T he West Bengal Juvenile 
Board (WBJB) has every 
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%mx workors: all for lagaiity 

right to ask for the particu¬ 
lars of children in the care of 
the Missionaries of Charily 
{The mission and the means, 
23—29 November). No 
organisation, whether it’s 
Mother Teresa’s Missionar¬ 
ies of Charity or not, can | 

ignore government rules | 

with impunity. Are there ske¬ 
letons in their cupboards? 
Why else should they refuse 
to give details regarding how 
the children have been obtai¬ 
ned, the number of children 
in their custody and how 
they are adopted? 

It is an open secret thai 
some foreigners run big 
rackets in the name of adop¬ 
tion. The WBJB shouldn’t 
be swayed by pressures and 
pulls and enforce strict adhe¬ 


rence, no matter who gets 
hurt. 

L. Rohint, TIruchy (Tamil 
Nadu) 

No vices please 

^amataka chief minister 
■Vl.H. Patel’s candid con¬ 
fessions about his weakness 
for women and wine do not 
absolve him of the sins {Noth¬ 
in unofficial, 23 — 29 
November). 

A subject is only as good 
as his king. So rulers have a 
compulsion to maintain a 
clean, personal record and 
should serve as shining 
examples. Our history is 
replete with instances of pro¬ 
miscuous rulers hastening 
the downfall of the ruled. If 
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weaknes.ses could be turned 
into virtues by washing dirty 
linen in public, there would 
be no virtues and vices. 
KalyanI, TIruehy (Tamil Nadu) 


Media bias 


T his refers to your article 
Rules of the game (16— 
22 November). With split 
politics the order of the day, 
all political parties are angl¬ 
ing for power with no 
thought to morality and 
means. The BJP has paid a 
high price in the short term 
for its refusal to play dirty. 
Now it has realised it must 
change gear to survive. 

However, it’s no small sur¬ 
prise that the media, so toler¬ 
ant and pragmatic when 
other parties horse-trade, is 
up in arms when the BJP 
began playing the same 
game. Why such bias? 

H.K.L Qandotra, Calcutta 
(WaatBangal) 


Poetic Justice? 


T hi.'! refers to your cover 
stoy That sinking 
feeling... (9—15 Novem¬ 
ber). One feels that Jawa- 
harlal Nehru and Co. had hee' 
ded Gandhiji’s advice and 
disbanded the Congress 
once India became indepen¬ 
dent. It would have been 
ideal for Indian democracy 
but fate decreed otherwise. 
But, even now, if the 
112-year-old Congress party 
were to disband, it would do 
our country some good. 

With some 140-odd MPs, 
the Congress is literally play¬ 
ing fast and loose with Indi¬ 
a’s future. Dictating terms, 
toppling governments at 
will, it is wrecking India’s 
economy. It has no right to 
do that. Perhaps, it was poe¬ 
tic justice that the United 
Front called Kesri’s bluff. 

So now if Kesri has that ‘sin¬ 
king feeling’, he should sim¬ 
ply pack up and leave. 
SMbMuian,Chan<^arh 
(NwyanaJ 
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{ndia'siiewhigh 
ccNOtmussioner to United 
Kiflfddm. He will 
stie!eeedL.M. Singhviv 
Whoretired receniy. 


IWH■AS■D^ former 
8ihar chief minister 
Prasad Yadav, 
fix>mJatl,on 12 
December He was 
gnMed bail by die Patna 
ragh Court in a fodder 
scam case. 


MMIOLVIO! menibas 
of^bidianaricket 
temai, recharges of 
involvenient in betting 

CtMndrachud, 

;iani.t'00QBmber.-'' 


■ I will wear a langoti, flex muscles and challenge communal forces to face me. 

LALOO Prasad Yadav, t^erhewasgmntedbailbythePatnamghCoun 

■ We do not face an immediate threat from India but the economy can destroy our national 
security. 

FAROOQ Ahmed Khan LEGHAR l former President of Pakistan 


■ There was never any doubt he was our 
candidate. I am not inclined to contest 
because I will be able to contribute more If I 
devote all my time to campaigning. 

L.K. A D V A N I, BJP president, indicating that Vajpayee was 
the party's prime ministerial candidate 


■ I may be 80, but I have just attained middle-age and would certainly be contesting the Lok 
Sabha elections from the Jamshedpur parliamentary constituency. 

R U S S I Mod ], former Tata Steel chairman-cim’MD 

■ I was reluctant earlier, but now I will think twice. 

I.K. G U J R A L, on whether he would like to become Prime Minister once again qfter the elections 

■ There is every reason to believe that the carnage was planned to create caste tension in Bihar. 

ATAL BEHARI Vajpayee, senior BJP leader, pointing out that the Jehanabad carnage was a 
result of absence cf governance 



In India, people tend to confuse sensuality for sex. 1 can’t help it if I’m a sensuous woman. 





















m SEARCH OF SANJOY... 

A birthday concert revives memories of the young activist 



YESTERDAY ONCE MORE: remembering the man 


I t was a birthday |^y with a difference. The birth¬ 
day boy was missing. No cakes were cut. No 
candles blown. No greetings exchanged. Yet the 
birthday boy was oireveryone’s mind as his smiling 
face looked over the Mehrauli Farmhouse from post¬ 
ers. On 7 December, friends, relatives and .sympathi¬ 
sers of Sanjoy Chose had gathered to celebrate the birth¬ 
day of the abducted social activist. 

Sanjoy Chose was kidnapped by the United Libera¬ 
tion Fnmt of Assam (ULFA) on 4 July, 1997. The rea¬ 
son; Chose's zeal in trying to organise the poor villa¬ 
gers of Jorhat and Majuli island under the aegis of the 
offices of an NCO called AVARD-NE. 

His agenda was simple: to engender a process in 
which the needs of the people were met and opportunit¬ 
ies provided to exercise freedom of thought. 

On 6 August, the ULFA issued a press release regret¬ 
ting the dei^ of Chose while trying to escape from ciq)- 
tivity. Denials and contradictions lave since ensued. Is 
Chose alive? Nobody jcnows. 

But hope is alive in the hearts of his comrades and 
admirers. The concot organised on his birthday was 
sinqrly titled: ‘In seardh of Sanjoy CHx>se’ 


And search for Cho.se we did—through folk songs, 
dances and street plays. The memory of the s'ocial activ¬ 
ist was deeply ingrained in each lyric, each nuance. 
And we couldn’t help missing him. 

Especially poignant was a street play by a young 
group called Pravah. The play spoke of the wall built 
between the north-east and the rest of the country. A 
wall made of misunderstanding and ignorance. It rnade 
a war cry for shedding barriers and setting the sky as the 
limit for freedom. 

And the crowds celebrated in unison. Swaying in 
gay abandon. Singing in agreement. Braving the rain 
and beating the cold wind by sipping innumerable cups 
of tea. One voice, one song on every lip—'Turn mujh- 
ho vishwas do. main tuniko vishwas doon (You have 
faith in me and I will help you imbibe self-conEdence)" 

As we joined into the chorus and held hands, confid¬ 
ence seeped in that one day Sanjoy Chose will come 
back. It did not matter that we had never met him. Now 
we were eagerly waiting for his arrival. 

And we walked away widi a lump in our throats...in- 
search of Sanjoy. • 


The memory of the social activist was ingrained in each lyric, 
each nuance. And we couldn’t help missing him 

















A bout two months ago, when 
nobody had any inkling 
that a mid-tom election 
was just 60 days away, Pra- 
nab Mukheijee held a meet¬ 
ing to discuss the party’s prospects and 
how the Congress could nuuiimise its 
advantage. It was attended by Manmo- 
han Singh, Aijun Singh and other senior 
members considered to be the party's 
think-tank. An action plan was prqrared. 

According to the plan, although the 
Congress would contest all the S4S Lok 
Sabha seats, it stood a realistic chance of 
winning only 205. In that case, it would 
manage to form, the government. The 
meeting also listed another 200 seats 
where ^ combination of the right candi¬ 
date, .the right campaign and a respon¬ 
sive p^ machinery would lead the par- 
' ty to victory. 

Everycme conceded that a general 
election was inevitable. But at that 
point, it was felt that if some Ctmgress 
Rajya SaUia heavyweights contested 
the elections in addition to sitting Lok 
Sabha candidates, the party would stand 
a better chance. 

Accordingly, the meeting decided to 
field some Mgh-profile Rajya Sabha 
MPs in the electitm. Among the 
names discussed were Pranab Mukher- 
jee, Shankariao Chavan, K. Karunaka- 
ran, Manmohan Singh and R.K. 
Dhawan. These names, it was felt, 
would give the party gravitas and its 
rivals a run for their money. 

That was two months ago. Events 
overtook one another so quickly that 
even before the party got time to formali¬ 
se this decisicm, elections were upon it 
Now a debate has begun on whether sitt¬ 
ing Rajya Sabha MPs should be given 
Lok Sabha seats. 

T he first to begin thinking along these 
lines was Pratuib Mukheijee. For 
some time now, his ambition has been to 
win a Lok Sabha seat. Not only has he 
never contested for the Lok Sabha, this 
would have been his first chance to win a 
direct election. 

As he has now a friend and ally in the 
West Bengal PCC chief, Somen Mitra, 
Mukheijee felt that if he could land a 
safe seat, he would be able to win. And 
that seat could be Calcutta North-west 
or Contai, the latter lost by Nitish 
Sengupta of the Congress in the last elec¬ 
tion by a margin of just 22,000 votes. 

Similarly, the party considered field¬ 
ing former finance minister Manmohan 
Singh, a Sikh, in either of the predomi- 


Win some 

Will the Congress gain by fielding Rajya Sabha MPs i 



SltaiM Knri: hM bis 0m plan 

nantly Punjabi-speaking constituencies. 
New Delhi or Delhi South. Both being 
prestigious seats, the Congress felt that 
if Singh managed to beat either Jagmo- 
han or Sushma Swaraj of the BJP, it 
would add a feather in its cap. Chavan 
was considered a possible candidate 
fixim Nanded and Karunakaran from 
Calicut. 

While as a scheme it was sound and 
would have served the purpose of many, 
there are not as many t^rs for it now. 

Pranab Mukheijee lost interest in the 
scheme for three reasons. He was unsure 
of his chances, given the lecept fracas 
over his election to the Rajya Sabha 
(West Bengal chief minister Jyoti Basu 
accused him of bribing his way to the 
Upper House and the charge was taken 
up by his own partymen, sooner than 
was seemly). 

The proposal also evoked strong 
opposition from the anti-Somen Mitta 
lobby in the West Bengal Congress. 
And Mukheijee knew that if he contest¬ 
ed the election in a climate of war bet¬ 
ween Mitra and Mamata Baneijee, he 



Smash Kalnadl: whip cHppid 

would be the first casualty. 

Having abandoned the idea — and 
being sitfcly ensconced in the Rajyti 
Sabha — he chose the more prudeiii 
option of becoming a member of the 
coordination committee of the party, 
involved in campaigning but not in the 
election process itself. 

However, this proposal found enthusi¬ 
astic response from those Rajya Sabha 
MPs whose terms run out in June next 
year. These include S.S. Ahluwalia, 
who will probably contest from Begusa- 
rai (Bihar), S.S. Suijewala whose consti¬ 
tuency used to be Rohtak (Haryana), 
Cyan Ranjan, who will contest from 
Ranchi, Margaret Alva, who is reported¬ 
ly eyeing Udupi, Dronamrqju Satyana- 
rayana and H. Hanumanthaiw who are 
searching for constituencies in Andhra 
Pradesh and Ajit Jogi who has decided 
to contest from Jangid (Nbdhya 
Pradesh). 

M any of these constituencies have 
sitting Congress candidates wl » j 
lost the elections last time and are bo^ 
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ing to be renominated. How would the 
party deal with that'problem? 

^^It's quite simple. Sitaram Kesri has 
3lpWly decided Aat there ate some Con¬ 
gressmen who will not be given tickets 
in the forthcoming election. These were 
MPs who were on the BJP wish-list of 
40MPS. 

S. Bangarappa has already left the par¬ 
ty, odierwise die Congress would have 
pushed him out. Suresh Kalmadi is one 
MP Kesri believes was speaking too 
much in favour of the BJP and V.N. 
Gadgil might be pushed into the hurly- 
burly of the Lok Sabha, if only to ensure 
Kalmadi didn’t get the seat, nnaki Mis- 
hra from Orissa is floating in limbo. Left 
to himself, Kesri would have denied him 
a ticket but Mishra has a staunch sup¬ 
porter in state chief minister J.B. Pat- 
naik. Subbinuni Reddy, of the first-time 
MPs forum fame, is not to be given die 
Visakhapatnam seat. Instead, this could 
go to V. Hanumantha Rao. 

There are many others who will be 
axed in the Ldc SaUia, whose seats will 
available for redistribution among 


While the Congress is firm 
on axing those MPs who 
might defect to the BJP, the 
latter has already 
announced that 
Congressmen who have 
been denied tickets can 
apply to it 


Rajya Sabha MPs. Dilip Singh Bhuria is 
the MP die BJP used to make former tex¬ 
tiles minister G. Venkatswamy an offer 
he could not refuse. Blniria is viewed 


with suspicion by the party. So is Ratna 
Singh, tirst-time MP from Pratapgaifa 
and Mahendra Carma, MP from Bastar. 

Among all these, Ajit Jogi has already 
agreed to contest from Jangid and has 
even made his first trip there. Ahluwalia 
is openly sceptical about the woikability 
of the plan in Begusarai, but that could 
be because of his terrible relationship 
with Kesri and Tariq Anwar, who will 
try to sabotage his chances. 

But in the final analysis the Congress 
might lose the game even before it has 
started playing it. It is axing the MPs it ' 
feels might go over to the BJP because • 
these M^ could be instrumental in split- . 
ting the Congress if the BJP gets a slen- | 
der majority in the next Lok Sabha and is ' 
called by the President to form die 
government. 

However, the BJP has already 
announced that those who would not get 
a ticket from the Congress can tqiply to 
it. Therefore, it seems that no matter 
what it does, the Congress has more to 
lose in this election than gain frxmi it. • 







The prize 

An award to Sheila Gujral sets off a controversy 


T he Prime Minister's wife, Sheila 
Gujral. must have been pleasantly 
surprised to hear that she had got 
the Shiromani award—the highest reco¬ 
gnition offered by the Punjab govern¬ 
ment for Punjabi writers writing in 
Hindi — announced earlier this month. 
Mrs Gujral is an amateur writer, who has 
published some books of poetry and 
short stories. But by the award hangs a 
story. 

In the past, the Shiro¬ 
mani award had been giv¬ 
en to such eminent Hindi 
writers as Indranath 
Madan, Krishna Baldev 
Vaid, Mohan Rakesh, 

Bansar Chand and 
Chandragupta Vidyalan- 
kar. These persons—cri¬ 
tics, authors and special¬ 
ists m aesthetics — have 
been trailblazers in Hindi 
literature. 

Last month when the 
board which selects the 
awardees met at Chandi¬ 
garh, its ex-officio chair¬ 
man and state higher edu¬ 
cation minister, Manjit 
Singh Calcutta, said that 
he thought the shortlist of 
Candidas was incom¬ 
plete. The names that had 
been suggested included 
critic and writer 
Devendta Issar and 
Hukumchandra Rajpal, 
who teaches at Patiala University, 
among others. 

However, Calcutta announced that 
there was one name the board had miss¬ 
ed out. It was Sheila Gujral’s. The mini¬ 
ster wanted the board to recommend her 
name fOT the award. 

There were many who felt outraged. 
Mahip Singh, an eminent writer who 
himself received the award some years 
ago, opposed the proposal. He pointed 
out that though Mrs Gujral wrote well, 
had style and showed promise, she had 
not received the kind of recognition diat 
the others on the panel already enjoyed. 
The prestigious award should be given 
to someone more deserving. 


Mahip Singh risked his personal rela¬ 
tionship with the Gujral family in the 
interest of literature. He has known the 
family for nearly two decades and feels 
Mrs Gujral. whom he knows well, is a 
"good lady". He worked in l.K. Gujral’s 
election campaign when he fought from 
Jalandhar. He said he has always 
thought the family to be decent, unmani- 
pulative and untouched by power. 


probably sour his relations with the Guj- 
rals, he did what he thought was intellec¬ 
tually correct. 

However, he said it was impossible to 
"fight the chamchas”. There was a long 
iu-gument between him and the 2S-odd 
members of the board, many of wiknn 
are nominees of the minister. Th^ insist¬ 
ed that Mrs Gujral be given^ljl^'lliv^. 
Calcutta, who could doU^^i^lKle 





University, 


Tht Bi^ralr. litenry nqrioits 

Inder Kumar Gujral is 
contesting the Lok Sgbha 
election from Jalandhar. 
Mrs Gujral’s award is a 
signal that the Akali Dal will 
ensure his victoi7 

But political support to the family is 
one thing and literary recognition quite 
another. Singh told Sunday with a rue¬ 
ful smile that though his decision to 
‘oppose* the award to Mrs Gujral would 
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prime ministerial patronage, was not 
going to miss the chance to ingratiate 
him.self with the Gujral family. Finally, 
Mahip Singh and a few others gave up. 
Mrs Gujral was selected. 

Sheila Gujral has recently produced 
two volumes of poetry in Shahmukhi 
(Punjabi written in the Persian script). 
These books were released by the heavy¬ 
weight Punjabi Sabha. They have also 
been published by a Karachi-based 
Pakistani publisher. 

Inder Kumar Gujral is contesting the 
Lok Sabha elections from Jalandhar. 
Mrs Gujral’s award is a signal that the 
Akali Dal will ensure his victory. • 
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Hands off 


The OIC has no business to pronounce on the Kashmir issue 


HBjlil^Hi Foroveraquarterofacentury.theOrganisa- 
tion of Islamic Conference (OIC) has been a 
rather loud talking shop. No different really 
sundiy other outfits such as NAM, 
OAU, Commonwealth al. All such insti- 
tutions are in the habit of meeting periodical¬ 
ly to proclaim their "solidarity''. Immediate¬ 
ly after they disperse, their members 
embark on an oi^ of pursuing their own narrow interests in 
utter violation of the resolution unapUiiOusly passed. This 
time round, however, the OIC summit at Teheran must be 
adjudged to be different for one very im^rtant reason. 

The presence of all SS members of the OIC in the Iranian 
capital demonstrated vividly the failure of America’s policy 
to isolate Iran. Even such close allies of the United States as 
Saudi Arabia, had come while earlier they had stayed away 
from a US-sponsored economic gathering at Doha. They were 
not the only ones. Even Iraq, with which Iran fought a long 
and bitter war in the Eighties, was represented. On top of the 
European Union’s rejection of the US embargo on invest¬ 
ments in Iran, the great gathe¬ 
ring delivered a further blow 
to the mighty US and boost¬ 
ed Iran’s prestige. 

Two factors seem to have 
contributed materially to this 
denouement. The first is the 
virtual collapse of the US- 
sponstmed West Asian peace 
process because of the astoni¬ 
shing intransigence of the 
Israeli Prime Minister, Ben¬ 
jamin Netanyahu. Even 
those Arabs wMch still have 
diplomatic relations with 
Israel are dismayed. 

Secondly, the recent elec¬ 
tion of the liberal and moder¬ 
ate Mohammed IQiatami as 
Iran’s President, by a landsli- 
de majority, combined JRimniiailollR 

with the policies he has since initiated, has 
created a good impression worldwide. No 
wonder then that (>own Prince Abdullah of 
Saudi Arabia, with which Iran is heavily at 
odds, personally led bis country’s delegation. 



All this does not mean that henceforward 
the OIC will be a paragon of unity and eve¬ 
rything will be hunky-dory. Far from it. All 
the ^fferences within die Islamic world diat 
have immobilised the organisttion so far con¬ 
tinue to plague it. Despite deep disappoint¬ 
ment with the US policy on Palestine or even 


Not only leoflers of 
Islamic countries, 
but also US 
President Bill 
Clinton imisl be told 
that tlie nonsense 
of biacketine 
Kashnii' vvitb 
Bosnia or Soioaiis' 

EioJ l,-> J-r., .f. ,... 


Iran, most of America’s Muslim allies are unlikely to leave its 
warm (and often lucrative) embrace. Even within Iran, the 
course of future policy remains uncertain. The stark contrast 
between Khatami’s conciliatory message to the West and the 
supreme leader Ayatollah Ali Khamenei’s virtriolic attack 
on it cannot be ignored. 

In this country, the wider implications of the OlC’s Tehe¬ 
ran summit have inevitably been obscured by the organisation- 
's puerile and unacceptable posturing over Kashmir. Disap¬ 
pointment and anger here have been heightened because 
before the conference began an impression had gained ground 
that Iran had promised to see to it that the Kashmir issue was 
not raked up on its soil. 

In other Islamic countries, such as Egypt and Morocco, 
al.so much persuasive effoils have been made by the South 
Block, principally the minister of state for external affairs, 
Salim Shervani. Noises made by the interlocutors were reassu¬ 
ring, as was the fact that there was no mention of Kashmir in 
the original agenda circulated by the host country. 

Even so, it was unrealistic 
*to believe that Kashmir 
could be kept out of the OIC 
summit, given Pakistan’s 
obsessive drive to keep it in 
limelight and its strong 
entrenchment in the QIC’s 
permanent .secretariat of una-1 
bashedly pro-Pakistani 
Saudi nationals. 

As it happened, the QIC’s 
stance on an issue on which 
it has no business to pronoun¬ 
ce, exceeded even its past 
rhetoric. Most objectiona¬ 
bly, the OIC has ad^ to its 
usual lament about the alleg¬ 
ed violations of human 
rights in Kashnur, the ques- 
___ ■ tion of Charar-e-Sharif, and 

Hinn iHMMrfWR ademandfortherebuildingtrf' 

the Babri mosque demolished five years ago. 

The South Block is right to ignore what the 
QIC has done rather than give it greater 
importance by publicly taking it up. But this 
is dl the more reason why the matter must be 
taken up bilaterately with at lea.st those OIC 
members which have friendly relations with 
India and reportedly want to in^rove them 
further. Above all, not only leaders of Islamic 
countries but also President Bill Clinton of 
^ USA must be told in no uncertain terms 
f ^ the nonsense of bracketing Kashmir with ; 
vSoHiia or Somalia will not be tolerated. • 
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T here was a time when you could tell political parties by their 
rhetoric. You knew for example that if the speech was pepper¬ 
ed literally with words like 'self-reliance, discipline and 
import substitution’, then the khadi-clad figure behind the 
microphone was probably a Congressnian. If the phrases 
were ‘pseudo-secularism and swadeshi’, it was a BJP politician address¬ 
ing the crowd. And if the exhortation was to keep a vigil on the ‘tendenc¬ 
ies of fascism’ then it was safely someone from the socialist stable, the 
grouping that now calls itself the Janata Dal. 

But listen to politicians now, and it is impossible to tell which party 
they’re from. Laloo Prasad Yadav sings paeans in praise of the Coitgres- 
s(I), and says the Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) is the only representative 
of the Dalits in India. Congress president Sitaram Kesri lashes out at 
inquisitive journalists who ask him if the assassination of Rajiv Gandhi 
will be the foremost election issue for the Congress. And the Bharatiya 
Janata Party (BJP) leader, Kalyan Singh just grins when he’s asked if die. 
BJP will make Ram Mandir the issue in the elections. 

Having foisted an election on a reluctant India, political parties are 
now struggling to find election issues which will have credibility. To its 
horror, the Congress(I) finds it has no dynasty to fdl back on, the BJP 
has put Hindutva on the backbumer and a defensive Janata Dal (JD) 
finds it is overtaken by Laloo Yadav in anti-BJP liietoric, having lost a 
larger part of its Orissa unit to the BJP. 

Here is how jaded political parties are trying to manufacture issues 
they can raise in the forthctnuing elections; and having broken the eggs, 
find they c^m’t pieveiit them from beii^ scrainbled. 












COKORESS(I) 

T he Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) has 
hijacked its slogan of providing a sta¬ 
ble government and the United Front 
(UF) will take the credit for economic 
reforms and secular unity. Suddenly the 
Congress finds itself without a single 
issue to face the electorate with in early 
1998. 

But that docs not mean that Congres¬ 
smen will stop mouthing the old favou¬ 
rites—especially, since they have noth¬ 
ing new to say. 

"The Congress party has not forgott¬ 
en its secular credentials," said Aijun 
Singh, a Congress Working Committee 
(CWC) member. "In 1996, the basis for 
extending support (to the UF) was that 
the Congress wanted to keep communal 
forces at bay." 

Singh said the Congress was the sole 
claimant to the issiie of secularism. He 
went on to attack the UF’ $ record of secu¬ 
larism. "During the UP Assembly elec¬ 
tions, the UF could have created a front 
that could have checked the BJP. Even 
after the elections, the Congress presi¬ 
dent took the unprecedented step of 


"Stability has becoaie an 
old slogan now," says the 
Congress CM of Orissa, 
J.B. Patnaik. "The least 
we can do is to project our 
government as pro-poor, 
anti-communal and one 
which is committed 
to international worid : 
peace" 


going to the core committee and i^ing>' 
them to .support Mayawati so that thfr^ 
BJP could be kept away." " i 

In his enthusiasm, Singh forgets ;tyvo" 
things. At the time when the UF govern¬ 
ment turned down Sitaram Kesri's plea- 
of support to Mayawati, he was part of* 
the UF; and that forgetting its secular ere-' ‘ 
dentials is a charge that the UF will raise* 
against the Congress. "First, it was- 
because of the Congress that the BJP has'' 
been able to form a government in UP,”" 
said a Janata Dal leader. "And by with--- 


drawing support at the Centre with such 
frequency, it has only helped the BJP's 
claim of being the only one to provide a 
stable government," he added. 

Another issue which the Congress is 
trying to wrestle away from the UF is 
that of economic reforms. 

While criticising the UF govern¬ 
ment’s decision to cut import duties 
across the board, former commerce mini- 
'*aier Pranab Mukheijee also added sar- 
^eastically that "political instability has 
'h'othing to do with the fall of the rupee". 
This statement was heard with .some 
amusement at the BJP office. For long, 
• Mukheijee has been critical of both the 
Ifdrmer Bnance ministers: only he voices 
'his opinion of P. Chidambaram in 
>«public, and his criticism of Manmohan 
i^ngh in private. 

: Unfortunately, the voters are not like- 
'ly to forget that the Congress did not 
■ withdraw support on the devaluation of 
-4he rupee. Or even when the UF refused 
to support Mayawati as chief minister of 
"Uttar Pradesh in order to keep the BJP at 
•bay. 

- • Which leaves the Congress with little 
'dption, but to take on the BJP and its slo- 
' gsui of providing ‘a stable government 
■•and able leader’. "Stability has become 
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an old slogan now," says the Congress 
CM of Orissa, J.B. Patnaik. "The least 
we can do is to project our government 
as pro-poor, anti-conununeJ and one 
that which is committed to international 
worid peace...and the Congress is the 
only party that can do this," he says. 

He goes on to add, "The BJP cannot 
do this, since in spite of its smiling face 
to die Muslims, it has never hesitated to 
hurt their sentiments. As for the potpour¬ 
ri of 13 parties, it does not fool anyohe 
when it announces that this sort of coali¬ 
tion is here to stay." ■ ; 

I nstead of apologising for withdrawihg 
support and forcing a mid-term ppH 
on the nation, the Congress blamea the 
United Front for the mess. "Thetwwaso 
an in-built instability inthecom|Wsitibn. 
of the Lok Sabha, and when there is an In¬ 
built instability, no artificial arrange¬ 
ment can last," said PranabMukhei^. ' 
And for the BJP’s claim of providing 
stability Congressmen point .. ;to 
the 1 j-day wonder at the Centre in scif- 
righteous scorn. And then they refcr-to 
dK BJP’s attempts to come to power!at., 
the Centre — both after the H.D. D«!ve 
Gowda and I.K. Gujral governments fell 
—with the help of horse-trading. "A^par- 



The Congress 
had hoped that 
by making the 
Jain Commission 
its main 
eiectorai piank, 
itwouidbeabie 
to force Sonia 
Gandhi to 
campaign for it. 
But there has 
only been an 
eerie silence 
from 10 Janpatb 
on this issue 


. ty did try to come to power, not from pie of Uttar Pradesh—conveniently for- 
mandate but by buying votes," says getting that it was Congressmen more 
Mukheijee. than any other—who were lured by the 

And then Congressmen cite the exam- horse-trading. 







However, at the question of providing 
an ‘able leader' to counter the BJP'ls 
Atal Behari Vajpayee, Congressmen are 
silent. While Sitaram Kesri has said that 
the party’s candidate for Race Course 
Road will be decided only after the polls 
by the party’s parliamentary committee, 
there is little doubt that he is after the job 
for himself. Equally, it is certain, that in 
ca.se of a hung Parliament, most of the 
United Front leaders will demand ‘anyo¬ 
ne but Kesri’ — as what happened with 
the then Congress leader Narasimha 
Raoin 1995. 

As the BJP president, L.K. Advani 
pointed out, "Our two opposing parties 
have not yet decided who their candida¬ 
te for Prime Mini.ster will be. They said 
they’ll decide later — and we all know 
what predicament they will be in then." 

Unfortunately, the party knows only 
too well that by projecting Kesri as the 
next Prime Minister will not win them 
any votes. "It is up to the party to project 
Kesri as the next leader," .says J.B. Pat- 
naik. "If we don’t, then our electorate 
will wonder. If we don’t accept him as 
our leader, then why should they?" 
Regardless, there are more requests for 
posters of Indira Gandhi, of Rajiv Gan- 


I dhi and even Sonia Gandhi — than of 
Sitaram Kesri. The party has no choice 
I but to play an old, worn out card: that of 
die Dynasty. 

Which is why there are more cries of 
‘Sonia/ao’than of‘Kesri lao’at the par¬ 
ty headquarters. The party had hoped 
that by making the Jain Commission its 
main electoral plank, it would be able to 
force Sonia Gandhi to campaign for it 
But not only has there been an eerie silen¬ 
ce from lOJanpath on this issue, but also 
die Congress has realised that Rajiv Gan¬ 
dhi’s as$a.ssination means little outside 
the ambit of 24, Akbar Road (AICC 
headquarters). 

At the end of the day, there is no sm- 
gle issue that can be identified with the 
Congress under Sitaram Kesri. WtliRi:; 
Indira Gandhi will be remembered mosr 
for the ‘Gaiibi Hatao’ slogan; and R^tV" 
Gandhi and Narasimha Rao fortheif po-' 
liberalisation reforms, Kesri has no witi-.; 
ning solutions. The poor man can’t even'; 
promise the electorate that he would be 
the next Prime Minister if they vote for ^ 
his party. Not even Narasimha Rao had. 
such a handicap—which as far as Kesri;: 
is concerned is the unkindest cut of all. 




I. 
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AyodhyaissUn 

deartothehtart 
ofanavaraga 
BlPwariwr. 
Gaingtlaiifon 
thaAyodhya 
Issuamaywanba 
part off tha 
alaction atratagy 
—tofWoffftha 
tag off 

untouchaUlHy 
—onVtoba 
pickad up whan 
tha par^ gala 
tha right 
numbara 



I t's a question of saleability. In an elec¬ 
tion bereft of issues, all political part¬ 
ies are in a mad rush to hijack wlut's 
going to sell the most in die coming elec¬ 
tions. And for a country that has seen 
one dissolution of the Lok Sabha, three 
Prime Ministers and a major economic 
crisis within a short span of 18 months, 
what comes to mind immediately is — 
political stability. 

Hence the desperation to hijack the 
platform. 

So the Congress which was responsi¬ 
ble for bringing down the government 
talks abput it. The BJP which could not 
prove its majority on the floor of the 
House promises stability. And the 
United Front that could not contain its 
allies also talks about it. 

However, as always, the BJP has a 
different explanation for wlQr its plank is 
stability. 

"Stable government and an able 
leader ate the two planks diat have an 
tqqieal across the cmintry," announces 
L.K. Advani, the president of tlw BJP. 
"And the pecqtle now realise that it is the 




BJP alone that can provide them with 
this." 

But the past is catching up and the 
BJP can do very little to explain what 
happened in Uttar Pradesh, Gujarat and 
at the Centre as well. The one episode 
that makes BJP stalwarts shifty and 
uncomfortable is Gujarat. The party's 
"trusted soldier' Shankersinh Vaghela 
walked away with his men to float the 
Rashtriya Janata Party (RJP) in the state. 
And this was when a BJP government 
was in power. "That was a case of politic 
cal betrayal and failure at the level of 
political management," explains 
Advani. 

The BJP has time and again been 
unsuccessful in forming the government 
for just one reason—the tag. of political 
untouchability. Despite the party's fren¬ 
zied efforts to split the Congress and pro¬ 
ve its majority in the last crisis, the party 
could not prevent an untimely election, 
contributing its mite to the general politi¬ 
cal instability in India. 

But that doesn't stop party leaders 






from talking about subiUty. "These am 
issues before die people who could not 
get a working majority," says Bangaru 
Lakshman, BJP vice-president. "This 
time we are expecting the BP will get 
majority on its own and we will form die 
government with our allies," he adds 
optimistically. 

T wo years ago when Kalyan Singh, 
die chief minister of Uttar Pradesh, 
withdrew support from the Mq^aw^ 
government, it led to Assembly elec¬ 
tions in the state. Despite die official rea¬ 
sons for yiiliyrawing siqqioirt, the fret 
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remains that a power-tussle between the 
BSP leader Mayawati and Kalyan Singh 
led to the crisis. Somewhat similar to 
what happened between the Congress 
and the United Front at the Centre. 

"The Congress is the biggest destabili¬ 
ser," says Venkaiah Naidu, BJP general 
secretary with a straight face. "What hap¬ 
pened in UP was dilTerent," he explains. 
"The experiment with Mayawati failed. 
In any case we did not promise that we 
will give her permanent support," he 
adds. 

For a party that is banking on ‘stabi¬ 
lity’, these are glaring examples of 
where it went wrong. However, the slo¬ 
gan — stable government and able 
leader—partly sells. 

The BJP’s prime ministerial candida¬ 
te Atal Behari Vajpayee is the moderate 
face of the party. The Congress is now 
facing the problem of lack of a charisma¬ 
tic leader and the United Front of a no- 
leader-at-all situation. The BJP finds 
itself in a fairly comfortable position 
with a leader who has charisma and a 
clean record. 

However, for the average man, BJP is 
still all about Ayodhya. And till such 
time the BJP either drops Ayodhya from 
its agenda completely or gets the temple 
contructed, this is an issue which will be 
a threat to the stability factor time and 
again. 

"Ayodhya, the way it was an issue 
six years back, does not exist any more," 
says Advani. "Only the temple has to be 
constructed," he adds with a shrug. 

And this shrug could be very mis¬ 
leading. For Ayodhya is still dear to the 
heart of an average BJP worker. Going 
slow on the Ayodhya issue may well be 
part of the election strategy — to fight 
off the tag of untouchability — only to 
be picked up when the party gets the 
right numbers. 

What remains to be seen is wliether 
the people will be taken in by the new 
face of the BJP or not this time. 


T he United Front should have many 
feathers in its cap—despite constant 
trip-up attempts by the Congress, the UF 
government survived for 18 months, it 
did not give in to the Congress, and ran^ 
the government as best as it could, 
presenting a Budget widely-hailed as 
the best one India has seen. 

But for some reason, the United Front 


is seized by death wish. Instead of 
.showcasing its achievements as election 
issues, and telling the people of India 
they had enough reason to re-elect the 
United Front because this is the one 
front which does what it promises to do, 
the United Front was scrambling to form 
new groups and disown old ones. 

One reason is of course the disparate 
nature of the UF — in some parts of 
India, it is pitted against the BJP as its 
primary enemy; in others, it is the 
Congress which is snapping at its heels. 
But in most parts of India, it is the UF 
which is its own worst enemy. As a 
result, in many states, it is opposition to 
other UF constituents which is the 
election issue for some UF constituents. 

Take Laloo Prasad Yadav. For him, 
claiming the mantle of the opponent of 
the BJP is his main plank. But in the 
same breath, it is the Janata Dal (which 
is also fighting the BJP) which has to be 
pushed out of Bihar first. So at his press 
conference after he came out of jail, 
Laloo Yadav announced that he was 


teaming up with the Congress to ofqxise 
the BJP, but also advised the Janata Dal, 
his erstwhile party, to wind itself up. He 
added that the JD, particulartySIiarad 
Yadav, H.D. Deve Gowda and Ram 
Vilas Paswan would not be allowed to 
contest from Bihar. 

Opposition to the Congress(I) and its 
two-facedness could have been another 
campaign issue for the United Front. 
But with Mulayam Singh Yadav having 
reached an informal political alliance 
with the Congress(I) rather than the 
other constituents of the front, it is 
awkward for the UF to malre the 
Congre$s(l) its prinuuy enemy. 

Worse, the Janata Dal which has 
made such a fetish of its opposititm to 
the Bharatiya Janata Party found, on the 
eve of the election campaign, that its 
Orissa unit had split, half of it going to 
the BJP. 

W here does all this lead India in the 
next election? For a tired and 
apprehensive country, fuzzy issues and 




After he came out of JaH, 
Laloo Prasad Yadav 
announced In a prass 
conference that he was 
teaming up with tN 
Congressll) to oppose the 
BIP,andalso advised the 
Janata ftal, Ms erstwhile 
pariy, to wind itself up 


spurious election planks, defections and 
threats of instability have ensured that an 
election will be a pointless execise for 
most people. 

The one thing that can be predicted 
safely is that the turnout in the coming 
general elections will either be very low, 
or very high. The first indicating 
indifference and the second a desire to 
ensure the formation of a stable 
government. If the turnout is high, the 
BJP, despite the poverty of issues, is 
coining to power. If it is low, God Save 
India. • 
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HE'S BACK! 


Laloo Prasad Yadav 
returns to take 
political centre-stage 


I t was the high noon of 12 Decem¬ 
ber. Their was a festive air about 
the Bihar capital. Patna was alive 
to the fact dial the Raja of Bihar 
was set to return to his people after 
a 134-day ‘sabbatical’. 

The excitement began when Ani- 
ruddh, or rather Sadhoo, and Subhas 
Yadav — brothers of chief minister 
Rabri Devi — arrived at BMP guest 
house-turned-VIP prison, with a fleet of 
cars. They were armed with papers ftom 
the special CBI court pertaining to the 
release of their brother-in-law, who had 
been remanded to judicial custody since 
30 July in connection with the multi- 
crore animal husbandry scam. 

And as Laloo Pras^ Yadav stepped 
forward, a free man, the crowds went 
wild. ”Jail ka phatdc toot gaya, Laloo 
Yadav chkoot gaya (The jail’s door has 
broken, Laloo Yadav is lirM)," diey hol¬ 
lered in unison. 

The former CM’s carcade moved 
towards 1, Anne Marg, only to be mobb¬ 
ed at several points. If, on 30 July, the 
streets of Patna had been overwhelmed 
with sorrow and anger, on 12 December 
they were overflowing with joy and 
hope. The waiting multitude was eager 
to greet and garland Laloo, to be with 
him in his hour of triumph, to give him a 
hero’s welcome. And on that summer 
day, if Laloo Yadav had appeared embit¬ 
tered and exhausted, this winter after¬ 
noon found him relaxed and radiant. 

Slogans of "Desh ka pradhan mantri 
kaisa ho? Laloo Yadav jaisa ho (How 
should the Prime Minister of the country 
be? He should be like Laloo Yadav)," 
rent the air. The Rashtriya Janata Dal 
(RJD) chief stepped out of his trademark 
white Ambassador, only to be engulfed 
in a sea of green—the original colour of 
the ‘real’ Dal. As green flags fluttered 
proudly, and green banners rose mighti¬ 
ly, the skies were filled with green 
nheer hurled with gay abutdon by the 
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rejoicing brigade. Some of the abeer 
was even smeared on their leader's chub¬ 
by cheeks. But Laloo didn’t mind one bit. 

The gates of the CM's residence were 
flung open to welcome back the master 
of the house. It was a riot of colour and 
sound that greeted him. Bright mari¬ 
golds were strewn all over the place, wel¬ 
come arches had been erected, and a 
couple of elephants had been brought in 
from his Assembly constituency, 
Raghopur. 

An obliging ‘live’ band hit the right 
note with the popular Nusrat Fateh Ali 
number, (made famous by Madhuri 
Dixil'sjhatkas in a Hindi 
flick) "Mera Piya Ghar 
Aaya, O Ramji (My lover 
has returned home...)". 

And a beaming Rabri 
Devi, with her children, 
stood at a first-floor win¬ 
dow and waved at the 
cheering crowds below. 

If ever there was a glo¬ 
rious homecoming — 
from jail—this was it! 

F br till the day before, a 
bigquestionmarkhung 
over Laloo’s fate. On the 
afternoon of 11 E>ecem- 
ber. Justice P.K. Sarin of 
the Patna High Court laid 
all speculations to rest by i 
granting the ex-CM regu- § 
lar bail in the fodder scam ^ 
case no. RS 20A/19%. 

The apprehension that the court 
would debar Laloo Yadav from entering 
Bihar (to safeguard against possible 
‘tampering with evidence’) also proved 
unfounded. The High Court merely rul¬ 
ed that Laloo would have to surrendCT 
his passport before the court and not_ 
leave the country without the permisr". 
sion of the trial court. 

As word of the bail spread, ministers, 
RJD leaders, and some top bureaucr^ 
flocked to the BMP guest house to cons.' 
gratulate their mentor. After all, ds: 
good news had come at a crucial stage* 
— with less than three months to go for 
the next general elections. 

It was at this happy gathering that par¬ 
liamentary affairs minister Raghunath 
Jha broke the news of another vital victo¬ 
ry for the family. Jha told Laloo Yadav 
that his better half had secured her right¬ 
ful place in the Bihar Assembly by drub¬ 
bing opponent Savitri Devi of the Janata 
Dal. Ilie chief minister had trounced the 
Qpposition-backed candidate by a mas¬ 


sive margin of 209-91 votes. A little 
later, Rabri Devi took all her nine childr¬ 
en to visit their father on his la.st evening 
in jail. 

The next day, after his triumphant 
return, the master politician took abso¬ 
lutely no time to hit his stride. He first 
made a quick tour of some of the holy 
shrines in the state capital, which includ¬ 
ed the Mahavir Mandir, the Ma Sheetla 
Mandir, and the Mazaar. 

And as people flocked to the tradition¬ 
al Laioo-durbar of l.Anne 
Marg, political observers in Patna, and 
indeed throughout the country, got a 


into one’ was back where he belonged 
—on centre-stage. 

I mmediately after being elected to the 
House, and hearing of bail being grant¬ 
ed to her husband, Rabri Devi had been 
quick to announce: "If the poor want that 
Laloo Prasad Yadav .should be the CM 
for the betterment of the state, it would 
be go(xi if he takes up the responsibility. 

I am ready to vacate the chief minister’s 
seat for Lalooji any day." 

But in the first few days after his I 
return, Laloo insisted that he would like 
to concentrate on his "political battle" 











taste of what they had been missing for 
four months and more — Laloospeak. 
Rustic, irreverant, often riotous. 

"Don’t worry,” he said, an impish 
smile on his cherubic face, "main kach- 
cha pahan kar tool thok ke sampradaik 
takaton ko lalkaroonga (..I’ll put on a 
Imncloth, slap my thighs, and challenge 
the commund forces)." Laloo was back. 
In a political scenario devoid of ‘charac¬ 
ters’, the ‘clown and kingmaker rolled 


and leave the day-to-day administration 
to his wife. "Why m^e unnecessary 
adli-badli (changes)? She is doing her 
work sincerely. The people are all sup¬ 
porting her. And I am there if anything 
goes wrong..." he said. 

Something had gone very wrong in 
Baton Tola of Jehanabad’s Laxmanpur 
Bathe village on I December, with 61 
Harijans being massacred by the Ranvir 
Sena. And so, it was only logical that 
Laloo’s first stop would be the village 
where disaster had struck. 

On 13 December, Lakx) was back in 
his all-too-familiar role of me.ssiah of 
the downtrodden with a visit to Batan 
Tola to "instil confidence in my poor bro¬ 
thers and sisters". With his wife happy 
to play the second lead, the former CM 
called all the shots. He reprimanded the 
district officials for doling out sub¬ 
standard rice and blankets, barked out 
orde;' to all and sundry, comforted the 
bereaved villagers and assured them of 
"iHPtection and care" 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


As the helicopter carrying Bihar’s 
first couple took off, cries of “Laloo 
hhafiwtm ki jai" reverberated along the 
banks of the Sone. 

H aving signalled his return on home 
turf', it was time for Laloo Prasad 
Yadav to move on. "Dilli chalo" was, of 
course, the call of the hour. With 
February-end being earmarked for the 
Lok Sabha polls, Laloo was determined 


belligerent Bihari. 

Laloo spent his days in Delhi meeting 
everybody who was vital in his .scheme 
of things — PM Gujral, President K.R. 
Narayanan, Congress chief Sitaram 
Kesri, SJP president Chandra Shekhar, 
BKKP leader Ajit Singh, BSP supremo 
Kanshi Ram, election commissioner 
G.VG. Krishnamurthy... His sole inten¬ 
tion: to take the lead in the formation of a 
"secular front" to keep the "communal 



to make up for lost time and prepare the 
ground for the polls. 

One of the first things he did after brea- 
king free was to give Prime Minister 
I.K. Gujral full marks for being an "ach- 
cha aadmi" (good man). That set the 
tone for his descent on Delhi. 

"I will not abuse or accuse anyone for 
putting me in this spot," Laloo had also 
said. But the magnanimity soon gave 
way to malice. And it was certainly not 
directed at one and all. The specific tar¬ 
gets: Sharad Yadav, Ram Vilas Pa.swan 
and H.D. Deve Gowda. 

"1 could not recognise my enemies," 
he declared. "These three used me to 
achieve their own political goals and 
stabbed me in the tack. Deve Gowda 
used to call me ‘boss’ after becoming 
PM. Ram Vilas and Sharad too owed 
their electoral victories to me...They 
have no support-base and they have redu¬ 
ced the Janata Dal to a phoos-phoos 
(worthless) party today," thundered the 



forces" at bay, in his state and at the 
Centre. 

So, it was no surprise when Laloo 
Yadav made a beeline into the open 
arms of Chacha Kesri. Talk about 
friends in need, being friends indeed. 
The two hugged and hobnobbed to 


heart’s delight, and then spoke the same 
language: "anything to stop the BJP” 
was the dual motto. 

"The RJD-Congress alliance in Bihar 
will be mutually beneficial," says Sarfa- 
raz Ahmad, Bihar Congress chief. "And 
Laloo Prasad’s release comes at an 
important time because his presence is 
vital in the mission to defeat , commu¬ 
nal forces at the national level." 

B ut the BJP-Samata combine in 
Bihar does not seem unduly perturb¬ 
ed by Laloo’s release. "All that it has 
done is made his supporters’ mood 
upbeat for a few days. And wherever he 
goes, people will obviously go to see 
him. But this election will teach Laloo 
Prasad that crowds do not translate into 
votes," warns BJP leader Sushil Modi, 
leader of the Opposition in the Bihar 
Assembly. 

The BJP camp is confident that the 
run-up to the ’98 general elections 
finds Laloo at his weakest. "Laloo Pra- 
sad does not stand to gain anything in 
Bihar from his alliances with the Con¬ 
gress, the BSP, or whatever," says state 
BJP president Yashwant Sinha. "There 
was an almost overwhelming response 
to Vajpayeeji’s tour of Bihar. Besides, 
the Left, Jagannath Mishra, Pappu 
Yad^V are all going .to eat into Laloo’s 
vote-bank. And the issues of corruption, 
bre^down of law and order, and lack of 
development which we are raising, will 
hit t)|m hard." Following the Laxman- 
pur Bathemassacre,the BJP has request¬ 
ed ^President K.R. Narayanan for 
"cehtfal intervention” in Bihar. 

, : The BJP leaders, however, are well 
aware of how dangerous a cornered 
Laloo pan be. Sushil Modi, who fought 
alongside the ex-CM in their student 
daj^in Pama, says: "He knows that his 
political future is at stake. So, Laloo is a 
de.sperate man today." 

That he is. That’s exactly why he has 
set g'hectic political agenda for himself. 

' In the coining weeks, Laloo plans to tour 
the state and criss-cross the country in 
ord6r to safeguard his government in 
Bihar and "save India from evil, commu¬ 
nal fmees". 

The outcome of his crusade will not 
be known till March next year. But for 
the moment, Laloo loyalists are most 
relieved to have him back. None more so 
than wife Ratal Devi: "Ah woh aa gaye 
hain, sab satHbbed lenge (Now that he’s 
back, he'll take care of evnything)." • 
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RAJIV SHUKLA 


Victim of circumstances 


How can you blame Rabri Devi for just being herself? 


Recently, 1 had the 
opportunity to 
meet Bihar chief 
minister Rabri 
Devi. I found her 
to be exactly what 
1 had expected. I 
had once met her 
two years ago, at 
the chief mini¬ 
ster's residence in Patna. Then, she was 
CM Laloo Prasad Yadav's wife, just ano¬ 
ther housewife. 

And this time, too, I noticed no 
change in her. Inspite of having complet¬ 
ed six months as Bihar’s chief minister, 
Rabri Devi comes across as a housewife 
who has been forced to take on an unfa¬ 
miliar, uncomfortable role. She can hard¬ 
ly speak on politics or administrative 
matters. She l(H)ks completely out of 
sorts when dealing wiA the media. 
When grilled by newsmen, she turns fq 
her assistants and repeats what they tell 
her. Either her brother Sadhoo Yadav oir 
a government official plays ’prompter'^ 
The only sentence she reiterates witli. 
some conviction is: '"Hum wohi karen^e 
jo hamare saheb holenge (1 will do what 
my ‘saheb’ tells me to do)." 

Naturally, Rabri Devi has become tbi;. 
subject of mirth, the butt of jokes, 
among the elite. And they may be justP 
fied. After all, why should wc tolerate an 
uneducated chief minister who is npt 
capable of running the administration? 
The new generation in urban India wl 
quite aware and alert. Their faith in the . 
country’s political system is erod^, 
when they see leaders like Rabri Devi. 

But how can Rabri Devi be blamed? I • 
have eveiy sympathy for the lady. Shc.is“ 
not responsible for her predicament. She 
never wanted to be chief minister. She 
was forced to take office by her hus¬ 
band. And in her kind of society, the hus¬ 
band's word is final and bin^ng upon 
the wife. 

Rabri Devi had no option. Her hus¬ 
band, her own brothers, and a host of 
Laloo-Ioyalists forced her into the chief 
minister’s chair. The Prime Ministm' of 



I have eveiy sympatby fttr Rabri Devi. 
ia chief miaister. She was forced to take office by her 
husbaiid. Aad in her society, the husband’s word is binding 

upon the wife 


'India also did not oppose her accession. 
•And now she is hying her level best 
to run the office. The administration is 
being run, almost wholly, by the 
bureaucrats. But how can she be transfor¬ 
med into an efficient administrator and a 
clever politician overnight? 

So, we will have to accept her as she 
is. During her six-month-tenure, Rabri 
Devi has not really done anydiing 
wrong, neither has any corruption char¬ 
ge been levelled against her. Recoitly, 
there has been yet another incident of 
violence in Bihar. While that is not real¬ 


ly new to Bihar, it did force I.K. Gujral 
to call her over to the coital and ask ha- 
to improve the law-and-order situation 
in the state. 

Among others. United Front leaders 
Sharad Yadav, Ram Vilas Paswan and 
Mulayam Singh Yadav—arch-rivals of 
Laloo — ate pressing for Rabri Devi’s 
dismissal. But that is ridiculous. How 
can you dismiss a chief minister on the 
basis of one incident? And Gujral, hav¬ 
ing played apart in Ralni Devi’sinsudla- 
tion, hu no right to take any hasty action 
against her now. • 
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Friend in need? 

Namboodiripad seeks an electoral ally in the Muslim League 


T he CPI(M) veteran, E.M.S. Nam- 
boodiripad, has again made a sur¬ 
prise move on the eve of the parlia¬ 
mentary election. He has invited the 
second-largest constituent of the Opposi¬ 
tion United Democratic Front, Muslim 
League, for alliance with the ruling Left 
Democratic Front in Kerala. However, it 
sliould be on his own terms. 

First, the Muslim Lea¬ 
gue should snap ties with 
the Congress, and 
secondly, there will be a 
cooling-off period before 
it is officially invited into 
theLDF. 

Namboodiripad's 
thoughts on the subject 
were contained in an arti¬ 
cle in the party organ 
Deshabhimani. It is signi- 
licant that the CPI(M) 
ideologue has indicated a 
subtle shift in his party's 
over-a-decade-old policy 
of viewing majority and 
minority communalism 
as equally dangerous. 

The open invitation to 
the Muslim League has 
created total confusion in 
the UDF and tensions in 
the LDF. Namboodiri- 
pad’s statement is totally 
at variance with the per¬ 
ceptions of his Politburo 
colleague and state 
strongman V.S. 

Achuthanandan. 


striking an alliance with the ruling com ¬ 
bination —whether it is the Congress or 
a Marxist-led front. The last 18-monih 
period out of power has damaged the par¬ 
ty apparatus. Its relationship with the 
Congress has also deteriorated, particu¬ 
larly after some of the Leape leaders 
were alleged to have been involved in 
the Kozhikode sex scandal. 



Cdhgress leaders have been charging 
the Muslim League with adopting a soft 
line towards the Nayanar government. 
The League supported the CPl(M) 
may«H’ of Trivandrum when the Con¬ 
gress and the BJP ganged up against 
him. The League has also absented itself 
from the anti-government agitations 
organised by the UDF. The Congress is 
peeved about the Lea¬ 
gue's participation in the 
‘people’s plan’ cam¬ 
paign, a project of 
Namboodiripod. 

However, one of the 
decision makers in the, 
Muslim League, E. Aha- 
med, MP. told Sunday, 
"Namboodiripad is indul¬ 
ging in some kite-llying. 
He wants some local- 
level arrangements but 
will not allow us entry 
into the LDF. I would 
like to stre.ss that we 
would sort out our pro¬ 
blems with the Congress 
and fight the next elec¬ 
tions under the UDF 
umbrella." 

The national-level 
leaders of the League like 
Ahamed and G.M. Banat- 
walahave excellent work¬ 
ing relationship with the 
Congress and can be 
expected to get ministeri¬ 
al berths if the latter com¬ 
es to power. 


The Achuthanandan group in the 
CPl(M) and the CPI are vehemently 
.opposed to any deal with the League. 
But Namboodiripad knows that if the 
LDF, whose image has taken a beating, 
makes an understanding with the Lea¬ 
gue, it would be able to improve on its 
performance in the 1996 election. In 
Kerala, even parliamentary seats are 
won by thin margins and the Muslim 
league has pockets of influence in all 
the 20 parliamentary constituencies. 

The League in Kerala has survived 
and increased its strength by always 


E.M.S. HmboodMpMi: ahrmnl nnw 

Namboodiripad’s 
detractors feel that he has 
created the whole Issue to 
stall the move to make 
Achuthanandan the state 
secretary of the party at the 
forthcoming conference 


' Meanwhile, Namboodiripad’s detrac¬ 
tors feel that he has creat^ the whole 
issue to stall the move to make Achutha¬ 
nandan tlitf state secretaiy' of the party at 
the state conference scheduled to be held 
at Palghat in January. 

Achuthanandan said there would be no 
change in the party's attitude towards 
the Muslim League even if the latter 
severed its links with the Congress. He 
dismissed it as a "lot of hot air". • 
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POLitlCS 


Jyoti Basu repeats 
himself: "The CPI(M) 
should share power at 
the Centre" 


J yoti Basu has said it again, and the 
timing couldn’t have been better. 
With elections round the bend and 
every political party groping for a strate¬ 
gy, Basu repeated that his party, the 
CPI(M), must join the Centre. At an 
open rally organised by the party’s Burd- 
wan district committee, Basu said that 
the country was looking up to the 
CPI(M) for leadership and that "time has 
come for the Left to share power at the 
Centre". 

This is sure to shake the CPl(M)’s 
orthodox mandarins in their seats. After 
the last general elections that yielded a 
hung Parliament, the CPI(M) had fought 
shy of joining the UP government and 
making West Bengal chief minister and 
poIitburo member Jyoti Basu the Prime 
Minister, ignoring the unanimous choi¬ 
ce of its allies. , 1,-1 

The CPl(M) central 
committee’s decision 
was deeply resented by ; 

UP partners and Basu fMt 
himself called it a "histo- ' 

tic blunder" last year. ^ ^ 

This sparked an intense 
debate within the party, 
and io douse the raging 1 
controvery, pariy general 1W|W 
secretary Harkishen 
Singh Suijeet hastily 
decUred it a "closed dUBtiilBj 

But Jyoti Basu, who 
had said even a couple of 
weeks back that he had 
been censured for the 
‘historic’ remarit and that 
the party’s decision was final, chose 

to reopen the book and possibly add a 
new chapter. 

Basu’s renewed and open advocacy ' 
of a line that the CC had rejected lU 
months ago, is bought with implica¬ 
tions. Widi the elections due in end- 
Fdbtuary or early March and the 
CPI(M)’s central committee meeting 
scheduled in Calcutta from 21 Decem¬ 
ber, die party will have to make up ite 
mind on joining tte Centre well before it 
faces the electorate. 

In May last year, the patty’s refusal to 
participate in the government at the 







Dim dialof 




the Centre, had been a 
cause of frustration 
among many of its sup- 
porters and had invited 
from its closest allies 
such as Samajwadi Party 
chief Mulayam Singh 

■. Yadav, who ridiculed the 

H% decision as an act of 
tttfiiiiiyHiiiiiil cowardice. 

Thanks to Basu’s salvo at Panagarh, 
this tune round die party’s stand is sure 
to become known beftue the elections 
and could influence the UF’s overall po*- 
formance. The last time, thePIronthad a 
serious problem finding a prime ministe¬ 
rial candidate after Basu’s candidature 
was quashed by his own party. This 
time, it mi^t at least know whom to pro¬ 
ject, dqiending on the CP1(M) stand. 

Political observers believe that Basu 
is on firmer ground now than he was in 
last May. Although he had decided to 
toe die party’s line on the issue of join¬ 
ing the Centre, he had quiedy kept the 


debate alive within the CPI(M)’s West 
Bengal unit by backing the pro¬ 
changers. In the organisational elections 
that are being held as a run-up to the par¬ 
ty congress next year, the pro-changers 
have made signfficant dmts in party 
committees at different levels. In many 
places, elections have been fenced and 
the tussle has been so fierce as to inspire 
the media speculation on the CPI^) 
being split into hardliners and liberals. 

While the hardliners led by central 
committee members Anil Biswas, 
Biman Bose and Nirupam Sen support¬ 
ed the central committee on the issue, 
dw liberals led by Buddhadeb Bhattacha- 
tya, SuUias Chakraborty and Gautam 
Deb have upheld Basu’s diesis. 

And now ev«i Anil Biswas seems to 
have changpd his sumd. "No chapter can 
be closed forever," he told Sunday afta 
Basu’s speech at Puugarh. • 
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Practical 

politician 

LK. Advani is neither a saint nor a devil 


5 


W hen Bharatiya Janata 
Patty president Lai 
Krishna Advani Hni- 
shed his second 
term, then was a cri¬ 
sis in the BJP. In an election year, the 
patty would have to Hnd another presi¬ 
dent. What were they going to do with¬ 
out Advani? 

Advani himself declared that he had 
already completed two terms as presi¬ 
dent. It was at his instance that the BJP 
had amended the party constitution pre¬ 
venting a BJP president from serving 
more than two terms. Now if the consti¬ 
tution was amended again, it would 
seem as if this was being done just to 
accommodate him. 

This problem was circumvented 
when the party decided to postpone 
organisational elections and kept 
Advani on as president for an open- 
ended term. 

And then Advani produced another 
bombshell. "I haven't been able to deci¬ 
de whether it will be better to concentr¬ 
ate on the election or contest," he said 
at a press conference. So wa.sn’t he 
going to contest the Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions? "I am not inclined to; but the par¬ 
ty has to decide," he said. 

"Yeh to unki aadat hai (This is his 
habit)," said a party general secretary 
indulgently. "He will keep saying he 
won’t contest. But the party knows he 
will." 

The question is why Advani announ¬ 
ced he didn’t want to contest the elec¬ 
tions when the party is sure he will. 

It has to do with image. 

It is only too easy to damn Advani 
for being obsessed with the way 
people see him. His critics say he 
resigned from the Lok Sabha after the 


havala scam, because he didn’t want 
fingers to be raised against him as a 
politician who, de.spite undergoing a 
trial by the court, was brazen enough 
to hold on to elected office. His resigna¬ 
tion, they say, had nothing to do with 
whether he had actually taken money 
from the Jain brothers. 

But then this is nothing new, they 
say. This has been Advani’s style all 
along. He could have prevent^ the 
communal conflagration in India by 
stopping his rath yatra himself. 
Instead, he dared the V.P. Singh 
government to arrest him and plunged 
India into chaos and anodier election. 
All because he wanted to become the 
hero of his party and the Hindus. 

Pure politics, that’s Advani, say 
Advani-baiters in the BJP. 

Is this really the case? 

On the one hand, is the picture of an 
Advani crazed with power wanting to 
secure it by devious indirect means; on 
the other, is the Advani of the stooping 
shoulders and kindly eyes, who is 
unambiguously Hindu, but still use 
only scrupulous and honest means to 

There are people in the 
BJP who get along 
better with Advani than 
they do with Vpjpayee. 

It is sage to say that 
though Vpipayee is the 
prime ministerial 
candidate, the parly is 
sUIIAdvanFs 


' achieve his end. 

Consider his beginnings, urge his 
friends. He came to Delhi to help Atal 
Behari Vajpayee, then a rising star in 
the Jana Sangh with his parliamentary 
work. He ran an office and single- 
handedly built up an organisation, 
going to jail during the Emergency and 
becoming a minister during the Janata 
Party reginte. 

But staying in Vajpayee’s shadow 
always, never trying to supplant him or 
show him up. Does that square with 
the picture his detractors draw of him? 

He’s a .saint, they say, who never res¬ 
ponds to provocation or politics. 
Though he’s a political animal, he will 
never try to trip up somebody he has 
. built up himself. 

The fact is that Advani is neither a 
devil nor a saint. He’s just a practical 
politician who sees the BJP coming to 
power and wants the party to approach 
it with caution. 

Advani has himself said that Vaj¬ 
payee is the BJP’s prime ministerial 
candidate. By not a word or a gesture 
has he indicated that there is any deba¬ 
te about this. 

However, there are a set of people in 
the BJP who get along better with 
Advani than they do with Vajpayee. In 
fact, it is sage to say that though Vaj¬ 
payee is the BJP’s candidate for prime 
ministership, the party is still Advani’s. 

There are still many elements that 
go into the making of a political party. 
There ate groups, lobbies, pressure 
groups, personalities...And the mark 
of the leader is to recognise all these 
hnd create conditions where they can 
coexist. 

-This is what .Advani is trying to do 
by sending signals that he is hesitant, 
diffident, unsure. He wants everyone 
to know that he’s a secondary factor in 
the party—that as a patty the BJP has 
to work for Vajpayee. The signal is 
meant, particularly, for those of his 
supporters who might start the whisper 
campaign that Advani deserves the top 
job more than Vajpayee. 

Advani hopes ^t those who don’t 
approve of Vqjpayee’s careless morals 
and slapdash ways will take heart from 
his own careful gesture and considered 
political moves. A political party is 
not, after all. an individual. And Adva¬ 
ni will, as always, be Vajpayee’s 
shadow. Because that way, dte party 
will be kept together. • 
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For their sport 


Chief minister Farooq Abdullah's guests kill hundreds of rare birds at the 

Hokersar sanctuary in Kashmir 


I n the misty chilly morning of 6 
December a posse of policemen 
sets out on a special mission: to 
plug all entry points to the Hoker-. 
sar sanctuary and restrict move¬ 
ment towards the valley's premier wet¬ 
land on the outskirts of Srinagar. 

All of a sudden gunshoti break the 
silence. The peaceful atmosphere inside 
the wetland reserve, a favourite habitat 
of rare and endangered migratory birds, 
crumbles. Hounding for news, some 
mediapersons reach the spot. "It is 
dangerous. Don't move ahead,” shouts a 
police officer at the main gate of the sanc¬ 
tuary, "an anti-militancy operation is 
going on inside." 

With every passing minute, the boom¬ 
ing of guns is heard more dauntingly. 
The journalists desperately seek details 
of the "encounter" from the policemen. 
But "we don’t know" is the only answer 
they get until a person, in a rough and 
loose Kashmiri dress, reveals the truth. 
He happens to be the chowkidar of this 
home of 80,000 winter birds. "Koi 
encounter nahi hai. Andar Farooq 
Sahah ke khas mehman shikar khel rahe 
hain (There is no encounter. It is Farooq 
Sahab’s special guests hunting inside)." 

The guests of Jammu and Kashmir 
chief minister Farooq Abdullah were 
indeed special. They included former 
Indian cricket captain Nawab Mansoor 
Ali Khan Pataudi and his wife, yeste¬ 
ryears’ Bollywood heroine Sharmila 
Tagore, a relative of the erstwhile Maha¬ 
raja of Patiala, a Delhi-based architect 
engaged by the state to design the histori¬ 
cal township of Chrar-e-Shatief and 
three British relatives of the chief mini¬ 
ster. Two ministers of Abdullah’s Cabi¬ 
net, Mouivi Ifdkhar Hussain Ansari and 
Dr Mustafa Kamal, were, leading them. 

The hunting spree continued for ei^t 
hours (from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m.) during 
which over 150 rare waterfowl were 
poached. Over 70 flying ducks fell to die 
spoilling bullets the next ds^ also. "I 
ha)iB killed just 30 ducks not 100," said 
jljg^n development minister Iftikhar 




Mipatoi^ birds 
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Ansari, who also heads a state ecology 
board. The ptqMilation of birds at Holcer- 
sar has considerably increased wd the 
shooting was a necessity,” the liiinister 
insisted. 

T he sprawling 13.5-sq.kni Hpkersar 
sanctuary on the SHnagar- 
Baramullah highway is the only major 
sanctuary in the valley attracting avian 
tourists from Siberia, China, ^tem 
Europe and Central Asia in large num¬ 
bers. The wetland is known for iK pasto¬ 
ral atmosphere. 

Hokersar remained 
peaceful all through the 
past eight years of violen¬ 
ce. Large flocks of winter 
birds found it congenial 
for their transit. An esti¬ 
mated 80,000 waterfowl 
were camping in the wet¬ 
land this time. "By the 
next two weeks the num¬ 
ber was expected to go up 
to 100,000," said a state 
wildlife offlcial. 

According to the 
wildlife department, the 
sanctuary has recorded 
ten rare species of ducks 
and geese including the 
greylag goose, the purple- 
necked lallard, the red- 
crested pochard, tile 
wegion, the gadwall, the 
red brahminy duck, the 
tufty duck and the garga- 
ney tail. 

The senseless hunting 
not only disturbed their 
peace ^t even forced 
many of them to wing to 
safer places. Some 
30,000 waterfowl were poro 

stated to have spumed raru 

Hokersar and were seen frOHl f 
winging their ways to the Viio n 
Dal, Wullar and Mansbal ^ 

lakes. Experts, however, SCfiOt] 

feel that human interfer¬ 
ence in these water bod¬ 
ies was more and the 
l»rds would come back. 

The hunting of birds is not prohibited 
in Jammu and Kashmir. The J&K Wildli¬ 
fe. Act of 1978 provides for selective 
shotting with prior permission from ^ 
authorities. However, with the eruption 
of militancy in 1990, the goveniinent 
virtually banned all shooting seized 
all arms including the licen^ ones. 
This was the flrsttime in eight years that 


the government broke the moratorium 
by issuing licence to the chief minister's 
guests. 

T he massacre of birds has stunned eve¬ 
ryone. "The daily human killings 
have not bewildered me as I was by the 
killing of the birds," says Ghulam 
Rasool, a 90-year-old local resident. 
What pains him most is that the peace in 
the sanctaury was disturbed at a time 
when ‘the return of peace to the valley' 
is the catchphrase with every minister 



Farooq Abdullah has drawn even 

from his coUea^^ues. "One expected that 
his old joie de vivre would give way to 
seriousness," says a minister, "but he is 
still a playboy" 


and officer. 

Some NGOs contemplate approach¬ 
ing the Union government for imposing 
a blanket ban on the killing and trade of 
wild animals and birds. Th^ argue that 
India is a signatory to the Cmivention on 
Wetlands of Intematii^ Inqxwtance, 
Especially die Waterfowl Haldtats 
(Ramsar Convention, 1971) and also to 
I the Convention on Conservadod of 


Wild Animals held in Bonn on 23 June, 
1979. Both these conventions prohibit 
the killing of water birds and wild ani¬ 
mals. There is another agreement bet¬ 
ween New Delhi and Moscow prohibit¬ 
ing the killing of birds in wetlands. 

An influential .section involved in the 
preservation of wildlife regrets that 
Jammu and Kashmir has been kept out 
of bounds of these conventions and 
agreements. A prominent ecologist 
decried that in the stale the matter had 
been left to the whims and fancies of the 

- rulers. 

The officials responsi¬ 
ble for the protection and 
preservation of wild ani¬ 
mals and birds absolve 
themselves of the episode 
saying that they allowed 
the hunting only when 
the chief minister desi¬ 
red. "We would have 
never allowed had the 
chief minister not sought 
so," said an officer who 
otherwise seemed to be 
appalled by the incident. 

"What difference 
would the killing of 200 
or some more birds make 
to the chief minister? His 
domain is witness to dai¬ 
ly human killings," said 
' Khursheed Ahmad, a col¬ 
lege teacher. 

Farooq Abdullah has 
drawn flak even from his 
own colleagues. "One : 
expected that his (Abdul- j 
lah's) old joie de vivre 
would have given way to 
a new seriousness," says 
a senior minister, "but he 
is still a playboy." 

3V6n "We are going to bring 

dthat a Bill before the state 
. Assembly in its February 

3ytO session to ban killing and 

' 1l6 is animals and 

birds," said Choudhary 
Mohammad Ramzan, the j 
forest and environment 
minister. He said that the 
move involves amending the Wildlife 
Act of 1978 which allows the killing of 
birds. 

The forest minister’s anneuncement 
has assuaged the feelings of environmen¬ 
talists for the time being« But they are 
not sure whtiho’ the chief minister 
would like the law to be enforced. • 
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Goodbye 

DR SINGHVI 

|||||||||||||H So they 
mHHH buried the 
hatchet one wintry 
December day and 
actually hugged each 
other. To hell with 
business rivalry, this was 
special: Dr L.M. Singhvi 
was leaving London. 
Consider the scene at St. 
James Court Hotel in 
London. Swraj Paul 
embracing S.P. Hinduja 
(aha!). William Hague 
and Peter Mandelsohn— 
he is Blair's closest aide 
—nodding in agreement. 
And millionaires L.N. 
Mittal. Manubhai 
i Madhvani and G.K. Noon 
clapping. All quite high 
profile and in good 
. bonhomie too. 

The credit, of course, 
goes to Dr Singhvi. Seven 
; years as high 



LM. Mntfnrl (MM few* 
wHhNMMlmllHIiiiMl): 
tawwall my fttondl 

Prime Minister at the 
newsofDrSinghvi’s | 
return that he resigned." 

We don’t know if that’s 
why Gujral resigned— 
that is apart from an old 
man called Sitaram Kesri 
who pulled the plug on 
him. But we do know that 
Singhvi will be missed. 
After all, not many get 
that kind of valedictory 
address. 



All THAT 
JA2Z 


llllllllllllll "It too 

HHHI darn hot ... 
sang 

Vivienne Pocha, a la Ella 
Fitzgerald. It was freezing 
outside, but the audience 


at New Delhi’s Habitat 
Centre was probably 
inured to the December 
night chill. By sheer 
music, that is. Bombay 
ba.sed Vivienne and her 
accompanist Merlyn had 
recreated New York in 
New Delhi with a 
selection of blues, beat 



music and Broadway hits 
in an evening of jazz. 

Artiste profile: Merlyn, 
impossibly young to have 
a nine-year-old son, has 
arranged music for 
Anaida and Mehnaz and 
is set to launch her own 
album. Vivienne, who’s 
"just got into jazz", has 
been singing since she 
was four. And, on that 
night moving effortlessly 
from John Lennon’s 
Imagine and Bob Dylan’s 
Blowin ’ In The Wind to St 
Louis Blues and Route 66. 

Delhi has been arid 
land for jazz lovers. But 
the evening proved one 
tiling: if you can do jazz, 
tiie answer,my friendiis 
Delhi’s waiting for you. 


An 

ACTRESS 

RETURNS 

fraught with uncertainty. 
Especially when you have 
been away for very long. 
Soni Razdan, however, is 
a confident woman. 
C!onfident enough to play 
the female lead in 
Rohinton Mistry’s Such A 
Long Journey, & 
Can^ian-British venture. 

"It’s funny how I got 
the role," says Razdan. 
"Discussions were on, but 
somehow fell through. 
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Oh! 

INDIANS 

now? Rahul Bajaj, scion. 
of the Bajaj group, and 
chaimum and MD, Bajaj 
Auto India, has appealed 
to all ‘good’ men in the 
country to support the 
BJP and is said to be 
thinking of contesting the 
Lok Sabha elections 
himself. 

Bajaj, the moving force 
behind Ae so called 
Bombay Club, believes 
that if India’s finance 
ministers offer a level 
playing field to foreign 
companies, Indian 
companies too must be 
given a level playing 
field. Of Gandhian stock 
— he is a descendant of 
philanthropist Gandhian 
Jamnalal Bajaj—Rahul 
obviously believes that 


Bventually, everything 
fell into place." ’^at is, 
after a couple of screen 





BaM:a<rfflnMicalltag 


the family tradition of 
swadeshi must be kept up. 

BJP-speak certainly. 
Now, whether ‘friends, 
Indians and countrymen’ 










tests. Son4 who wjU be 
playing Roshan <Sedi’|:. 


respond to his call, can be 
known only after 
February. But is political 
pretender Bajaj fancying 
himself as Mark Antony? 


Raadaiu SMious ml* 

rehearsing. "It generally 
doesn’t happen in Hindi 
films but this is a film 
which requires 
dedication. It’s not 
action-based, it’s more 
relationship-based." 

Assuming it is, will it 
mark Razdan’s return to 
serious cinema? It's too 
early to say, but Razdan is 
excited. First, it’s going to 
be directed by the Emmy j 
award-winning Sturla 
Gunnarsson. And also, as 
die says, "The book 
which it is based on is an 
excepMtnialone." 
Probity, that explains 
the drcteny v blnn^ 
wisii^ ioti^ tteher f^ 


Role of 

ROLES 

InSadak, 
Sadashiv 
Anuapurkar played 
Maharani, a transvestite 
mafia don. Seema 
Biswas’s Phoolan was a 
romanticisedversion of 
the real thing. Now it’s 
Shabana Azmi’s turn. 

Bollywood is doing a 
remake of The Godfather 



M 


and it’s Shabana who will 
play Godmother. So how 
will Shabana interpret 
her role? Asa 
leather-whipping 
sadomasochist? Or a 
^sophisticate—silk sarees 
and steely voice? The 
latter, probably, given her 
cool elegance. All the 
same, it’s best to wait and 
■see. 
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"For me, India, along with Mexico, is 
one of the two havens for my heart ." 

—Henri Cartier-Bresson 


T hink of Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Edwina Mountbatten, and you 
think immediately of the pho¬ 
tograph by Henri Cartier- 
Bresson, showing Nehni stand¬ 
ing between the Mountbattens, laughing 
delightedly with Edwina while Lord 
Mountbatten looks into the distance. 

Think of Bengal Famine and Partition 
and it is images of Sunil Janah that come 
to mind. 

Cartier-Bresson’s images of India 
remain as fresh today as they did SO 
years back, exploring the spirit of the 
people. In 1^47, he founded the 
Magnum photo agency which brought 
him repeatedly to India. Working at the 
same period, but several years younger 
than him, was the young Left-wing activ¬ 
ist and photo-journalist, Sunil Janah, 
who captured the turbulent moments of 
Indian history—from the Bengal Fami¬ 
ne and the 1942 Quit India demonstra¬ 
tions, to the traumas of Partition and the 
assassination of Mahatma Gandhi. The 
works of the two photographers form 
the natural starting point for the photo¬ 
graphic exhibition—India: A Celebra¬ 
tion of Independence, 

1947-97 — which has 
just opened at London’s 
Royal Festival Hall. 

The exhibition, which 
presents different images 
of India starting from the 
Independence struggle to 
the present day, captures 
the diversity, of India 
from the street perfor¬ 
mers of Bombay to the 
innovative children’s par¬ 
liament at Tilonia, 

Rryasthan, from Bolly- 
w^ kitsch to the ima¬ 
ges of Rajasthani women 
tilling the arid soil. 

The 250 images by 21 
Indian and Western pho¬ 
tographers include woiks 
by Raghu Rai, Sebastio 
Salgado, Mitch Epstein, 

William Gedney, Harry 
Gruyaert, Thomas L. 

Kelly, Charles Lindsay, 

Mary Ellen Mark, Steve 
McCuny, Dario Mitidie- 
ri, .Robert Nickelsbeig, 

P^hant Panjiar, Swjqnii 


KALmD05 


Parekh, Sanjeev Saith, Ketaki Sheth, 
Dayanita Singh, Pamela Singh, 
Rosalind Soloman and Alex Webb. 

R aghu Rai’s images of an elderly 
Sikh couple in the gurdwara, Tibe¬ 
tan monks at prayer and the burning 
ghats of Benaras capture the diversity of 
Indian religions and rituals, while US 
photographer Mary Ellen Mark con¬ 
centrates on the vibrancy of street perfor¬ 
mers, acrobats, snake charmers, bear 
trainers, rope walkers and wrestlers. 

Brazilian photographer Sebastiao Sal- 
gado’s work loolu at the woikers of 
India — from the coal miners of Dhan- 
bad to the construction workers on the 
Sardar Sarovar Dam in Narmada, from 
the Rajasthani women in their colourful 
dresses tilling the soil to the fishermen at 
Sassoon Docks separating the catch. 

Mary Ellen Mark: Street Acrobats, 
BonUray, 1981. 






The camera celelnates the workers who 
stand tall and dignified even though 
their surroundings may be harsh. 

Salgado travelled extensively in 
In^ recording images of Indian wor¬ 
kers for a study of workers of the world 
tided Woricers: An Archaeology of the 
industrial Age, 1993, and some of the 
im^es of Indian workers from that 
study «e reproduced at this exhibition. 

Magnum photographs Steve McCur- 
ry, who has travelM and woriced in 
bidia for the past 18 years, captures the 
colours of tte country in his jriioto- 
grqdis. These include Locomotive Rolls 
by the Tty Mahal, and Women In 
Rajasthan Dust Storm. 

When US documoitaiy photogra{dis 
Rosalind Solomon lEscovered t^ 
"every Bengali child dreams of becom¬ 
ing a poet", she decided to "seek out and 
photograph some of die creators". Solo¬ 
mon’s images include a serene lo^ at 









OPE 


An exhibition 
brings 50years of 
Indian Independence 
to London 


with Time magazine, who has been liv> 
ing in Delhi since 1988, fiKUses on Indi* 
a's recent social and political conflicts, 
while Italian photographer Dario Miti- 
dieri presents some stunning images of 
the children’s parliament at Tilonia, 
Rajasthan, run by an NGO. 
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Raghit Rai: Burning Glutton tiie 
Banks of Bu Ganges, Benares 
(1992). 

Tagore’s garden in Shantiniketan and a 
portrait of Satyajit Ray in his study. 

Y oung Indian women photognqrhers, 
Dayanita Singh and Pamela Singh 
(nee Bordes), have concentrated on the 
new roles for women in modem Indian 
society. Dayanita’s subjects are all fami¬ 
ly putraits from various sides of the 
spectrum — from insights into Delhi’s 
iffluent mkhOe class homes to portraits 
of child sex woticets in Bomlny and 
then a look at the frunily of riot victims. 

Pamela Singh, who has come into her 
own as a photografto after her brudi 
with British tabloids several years ago, 
records images of women in India — 






from women AirForce pilots f^ing bil¬ 
liards and training, to religious tran- 
vestites, from the widows of Vrindavan 
to teadiers. Singh is now woriung on a 
project on the changing rote of women 
in contiempcHary Ind^ 

Robert Nidtelsberg, photogrqiher 


Pradiant Panjiar takes a look at the 
fate of Indian Royal families today, 
showing how some of them numaged to 
escape penury by turning their palaces 
into hotels while others like Fatheyab 
Ali Mirza, direct descendent of Nawab 
Siraj-ud-daulah of Bengal, live in the 
dilapidated Murshidab^ mansion in 
Calcutta’s Park Street. 

Bollywood cons get their due under 
the camera of Magnum photographer 
Alex Webb and India-bom Ketaki Sheth 
who now works as contributing photogr¬ 
apher with Berlin’s Die Tagerzeitmg. 

The colours and flavours of the sub¬ 
continent have drawn both Indian and 
Western photographers and the exhibi- 


Sunii Janah: fStjtrtdfr/ ttt 
a Prayer Meeting, Biria 
House, Bombay, 19tt. 


tion celebrates the 


SOOO-year-old culture 
which has discovered 
itself as a nation for only 
SO years. The exhibition, 
curated by Michael E. 
Hoffman, adjunct curator 
of photographs at the Phi¬ 
ladelphia Museum of 
Art, is a rich selection 
except for one puzzling factor — the 
exclusion of the works of famous Indian 
photographer, Raghutnr Singh. Selec¬ 
tions from Singh’s works on ^ Ganges 
or the Grand Trunk Road would have 
completed the images of India. • 
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Kalpana Lajmi: a 
profile in courage 


V olatile, talkative, gregari¬ 
ous — you could say all 
this of Kalpana Lajmi and 
still feel you haven’t got the 
last word on her. The mave¬ 
rick filmmaker has no clue herself to 
what's made her tick. Ek Pal was a sharp 
depaiture from the staple churned out 
from Bombay. But Kalpana took it as 
ducks take to water. 

Bom on 31 May, 1954 in Bombay, 
she is the only daughter of Captain Gopi 
Lajmi and Lalitha Lajmi, a noted pain¬ 
ter. Kalpana had the right genetic mix. 
Or is ‘right’ the right word? Never the 
romantic mooning-around type, Kalpa¬ 
na messed with mom’s paints and bru¬ 
shes, never felt .strange among boys and 
always craved for fame. 

That fame is as much a matter of tal¬ 
ent as of drive, background and so many 
other things, wasn’t worrisome. Kalpa¬ 
na had it ail. And not oddly, she never 
saw herself as particularly imaginative. 
Kalpana, she adds with a shrug, was that 
way a minor misnomer. But .she’s 
always had enough verve and drive to 
dream big and bold. Ek Pn/(I987), her 



IRON IN THE SC. 


first big screen bid was both. Ten years 
ago, the Indian viewer was certainly less 
ready to accept love outside wedock 
(even on celluloid). 

But that didn’t stop her. Her critics 
say she was taking a calculated risk. If 
she had chosen a volatile theme, she had 
also balanced it with the winning, well¬ 
loved face of Shabana Azmi. Kalpana 
laughs at this suggestion. "Doing com¬ 
mercial films means doing business. 1 
am against making formula films. It’s 
better to do one £ii: PalaaA be remembe¬ 
red," she says. 

But she hasn’t left it at Ek Pal. What’s 
kept her on? Genetics? Environment? 
Indeed, Kalpana has had everything 
going for her. "I wouldn’t have been 
UlIjMam today. It’s just that I was bom 


under extremely favourable stars." 

The legenda^ Guru Dun was mom’s 
eldest brother and Atma Ram was her 
second brother. Even £)evi Dutt of 
Akrosh and Masoom fame is an uncle of 
hers. So in a sense, Kalpana had a beaten 
’ track waiting for her. 'That she waited till 
she knew her mind is a measure of her 
quiet confidence. 

'Things had to wait till school was 
over. She joined Satyadeb Dubey’s 
theatre unit doing all the backstage 
woik, sometimes also doing major roles 
like the one in a Girish Kamad play. Still 
unsure of whether to choose the suige or 
the screen, Lajmi barged in one day 
when Shyam Benegal was busy on the 
sets of Ankur. "I asked him to take me as 
an assistant," says Lajmi. "I was told to 


join as a third assistant." 

It opened up a whole new world of 
possibilities. Senegal’s tireless energy 
and quiet resolve were lessons worth 
learning. She watched him on the sets of 
Nishaant, Charandas Chor, Manthan 
and Bhumika. "I was also lucky to worit 
with peofde like Shabana Azmi, Nasee- 
ruddin Shah, Vanraj Bhatia and Girish 
Kamad", she says. "The person who real¬ 
ly helped me and gave everything to 
keep me going was Shabana Azmi; she 
gave me ^ days of uninterrupted shoo¬ 
ting" says Lajmi, recalling her Ek Pal 


Based on a short su^ by Maiueyi 
Devi, EK Pal, her first big screen bid is a 
candid study of love ouside wedlock. 
Kalpana herself is never too tired to ela- 









borate on the subject. "When a woman 
enters a relationship with a man, there 
must be.. a rataionale. I feel the term 
‘love’ should not be used too loosely. It 
goes with some responsibility. It should 
be a complete give and take, of sharing 
sorrow and happiness. Or 
else, the relationship 
doesn’t last. And if a 
woman filmmaker deals 
with the subject, her 
approach won’t be like a 
man’s”. Feministspeak? 

Kalpana is vehement in 
rebuttal. ” Ray’s 
Charulata and Benegal’s 
Bhumika are about 
women. They do have a 
pronounced feministic 
approach. But in Ek Pal, 
feminism has been exten¬ 
ded," says Lajmi. 

So how does she rate 
herself as an artist and 
woman? "I have allowed 
two value scales to snea- 
sure myself with — 
honesty and the desire to 
achieve someting on my 
own without hurting 
anyone." 

Aptly enough, Rudaali 
(1993), was a saga of the 


forbidden world of hermaphrodites and 
eunuchs. 

"I started making Darmiyaan after a 
gap of two years. I take a long time bet¬ 
ween films because I prefer to do eve¬ 
rything myself. I do thorough research 



human spirit of survival. 
A stark and soul-stirring 
study of a professional 
mourner’s life, it celebra¬ 
tes this spirit. With a 
deglamourised Dimple 
Kapadia in the lead, 
Rudaali made a quiet and 
low-key entiy at the 24th 
International Film Festi¬ 
val in Delhi and was an 
instant sensation. In a 
way, the film miirors LaJ- 
mi’s own instinct for sur¬ 
vival — an instinct that 
has fought and won again¬ 
st odds. In Darmiyaan 
(.1997), Lajmi has trodd¬ 
en the shadowy. 



Stills from Ddrmiyaarr. new depths 





on the subject I choose," she .says. For 
that correct, authentic touch, Lajmi stu¬ 
died eunuchs and their ways in Bandra's 
twisted alleyways. "It’s terrible to be 
pashcd to the fringe the way they have 
been." 

But it wasn’t easy. There were set¬ 
backs when Lajmi took up the project. 
She managed to get pa.st the hurdles. "I 
am extremely happy with Kiran and 



Xbelieveinwhatl 
say, do and feel. If 
fighting for justice is 

aggression then I would 
define myself as an 
aggressive woman" 


Arifs performance/' she says. "Kiron 
Kher as Zeenat was simply stupendous.” 

With Darmiyaan, Lajmi has dealt a 
death blow to the walls dividing Indian 
cinema, into the facile but unavoidable 
categories of ‘art’ and ‘commerce’. The 
interweaving of the ‘social’ and 
‘human* is aided by Bhupen Hazarika’s 
music, holding together the theme and 
movement of this Him. 

She recalls a 1988 interview: ”My 
goal is to make meaningful cinema. By 
‘meaningful*, I mean sticking to 
reality/' Almost ten years on. it’s the 
same conscientious Lajmi at work. And 
she plans to move on. 

"I think, I must grow with every film 1 
make." She has. ”f believe in what I say, 
do and feel. I am honest and uncompro¬ 
mising. Acceptance might take time, (f 
fighting for justice is aggression, then I 
would define myself as an aggressive 
woman." • 
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Forart'ssake 

Stalwarts pool their talents for a film of different dimensions 


W hat happens when thespian 
Shyamanand Jalan, play¬ 
wright Vijay Tendull^, artist 
Rameshwar Broota, musician Suman 
Chattopadhyay, dance guru Govindan 
Kutty and actors Ashis Vidyarthy and 
Pavan Malhotra get together? 

They make a film, and a highly unu¬ 
sual one at that. 

It’s called Mukabhinaya (The Mime 
Players) and is about a group of mime 
actors who silently suffer tijl they rise in 
revolt and kiil their troupe leader. 

Based on a story by the Bengali nove¬ 
list, Dibyendu Palit, the film is about 
exploitation. The mime players are giv¬ 
en a raw deal by their master, Eeshwar, 
who treats them like dirt and sleeps with 
the women. Chitrarth, the scriptwriter 
who enters this world of mute suffering, 
watches with shame and anger but does 
not act. "He is the representative of the 
middle-class intelligentsia who feel 
very deeply, write extensively, but do 
nothing,” says director Shyamanand 
Jalan. 

The film is also about a reassertion of 
human dignity. The mime players have 
lost their voices, subjected as they ate to 
prolongrxl oppression. Bui somewhere 
deep within, they retain a sense of pride 
which makes them finally stand up 
against injustice. 

In Mi^bhinaya, Shyamanand Jalan 
directs his first feature film for which 
Vijay Tendulkar writes the script. 



Mukdbhlnaya: a reassertion of human dignity 


assembled for the project are given to do 
things different from what they are best 
known for, and shooting began after a 


month-long workshop involving the 


entire crew. The idea was to evolve the 


style and set the tone for the film, which. 



"The film tries to project a 
visual design. It’s about 
images and their 
movements," says director 
Shyamanand Jalan 


Suman Chattopadhyay writes the back¬ 
ground scores, Govindan Kutty teaches 
mime players ^ finw points of synchro¬ 
nised movement and Rameshwar Bioo- 
ta paints on live canvases—transfoim- 
ing the faces of mime artistes with his 
(teft brush strokes. 

, most of the taloits 


after all, borrows a lot from the tech¬ 
niques of perfoniung arts. So, for a film 
where the characters hardly evor talk 
(the mime playos are not supposed to), 
the cast and production people began by 
holding sev^ brainstorming sesskms. 

Pavan Malhotra, who plays Chitrarth, 
found the experience extremely 


rewarding. In Bombay, 
he is generally used to get¬ 
ting a script on the day of 
the shooting. "When you 
sit and discuss, it helps to 
clear doubts. Getting to 
know your team-mates in 
advance betters your per¬ 
formance," says Pavan, 
who did a film with 
BBC’s Channel 4 and has 
just signed up for another. 

It was essential to have 
the group work in close 
conjunction. For, the 
film, an experimental 
one, tries to project "a 
visual design”, to quote 
director Shyamanand 
Jalan. "If s about images 
and their movements." 
And the movements are 
stylised, borrowing hea¬ 
vily from indigenous 
dance traditions. Their 
faces are painted in myri¬ 
ad shades of reid, yellow 
and aquamarine, instead 
of the tradition!^ white. 
Facial expressions have 
been reduced to the minimuqi to put 
across the intensity of the emotions diat 
have been bottled up inside. 

Almost everybody here has a theatre 
background," says national I award¬ 
winning actor Ashis Vidywthy, "which 
finds .reflection in the way theatre is 
.approached in this film.” Ashis, who 
plays the high-handed Eeshwar, joined 
to experience the excitement the produc¬ 
tion had promised. "It’s theprocessof fil¬ 
mmaking diat intoests me more than 
what fii^ly appears on screen," say^ 
Ashis. 

His exuberance is the perfect foil to 
Pavan’s withebawnness (one almost sus¬ 
pects that the two have got under the 
skin of their characters in all 
seriousness). He reminds us that one 
should not lose si^ of the messt^e of 
the film. "Thia is the time when people 
need to rea^” says the man who plays 
the mute wibess. • 
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❖ o now we 
know why 
Raveena Tan- 
don put up 
with Akshay 
Kumar’s 

philandoing ways. Simple, 
she was secretly married to 
him all along and a good 
Bhartiya nari — even one 
who wears mini-skirts and 
bustiers — doesn’t give up 
on her husband just because ' 
of the odd affair. 

But even Tandon had to 
admit defeat when Akshay 
— with some encourage¬ 
ment from his family — 
began talking about getting 
engaged to a nice l^rjabi 
girl from Delhi. That’s when 
Raveena pot her pretty foot 
down and walked right out 
of Akshay’s life. 


umours are 
rife in the film 

^^^^^^^Ajay Devgan 
will soon turn 
director. He 
has already been practising 
on the sets of Major Saab 
and insiders say that he will 
soon put his new-found 
knowledge to good use in a 
forthcoming movie. 

' Given the way he looks, 
Devgan coul^’t have 
dreamt up a better second 
career. 




reamy-eyed 
Qiandrachur 
Singh is all 
set to settle 
down with the 
girl of his 
dreams. No, he hasn’t found 
the love of his life, but that 
nuy have something to do 
with the fact that he 's not 
looking. 

No, like the dutiful young 
son that he is, Qiandrachur 
has decided to let his mother 
look for his future bride. And 
once a suitable candidate has 
been located, Chandradiur 
will h^iiy walk around die 
fire wi A her. 

How’s diat fn* tradirioiud 
Indian values? 





osing all tliai 
weight seems 
to have done 
wonders 
Pooja Bhatt’s 
love life. Gos¬ 
sip has it that the Bhatt babe 
is seeing the gorgeous Marc 
Robinson, model- 

tumed-actm and ex-husband 
of Colleen Khan. 

The couple are a regular 




' F'’ r' ~ 


item at Bombay’s trendy 
night spots these days. And 
given Pooja’s reputation, it’s 
difficult to believe diat this is 
just another "close 
friendship". • 
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Bonesetteis 


The SGPGIMS in Lucknow leads the fight against osteoporosis 


T he only time that we seem to pay 
any attention to our bones is when 
they break. Little wonder then that 
over 3 crore Indians are said to suiTer 
f rom osteoporosis—the gradual loss of 
bone mass that leaves the body skeleton. 
weak and fragile. 

Experts have defined osteoporosis as 
"a systemic skeletal disease characteris¬ 
ed by low bone mass and microarchitec- 
tural deterioration of bone tissue, with a 
consequent increase in bone fragility 
and susceptibility to fracture". And like 


insufficient bone scanners. 

But now, there is some hope for India. 
The first unit for detection and treatment 
of osteoporosis has been .set up at the 
Sanjay Gandhi Post Graduate institute 
of Medical Sciences (SGPGIMS) in 
Lucknow. And leading the way is 
renowned endocrinologist Dr Ambrish 
Mithai. He describes it as "a new milesto-. 
ne in the prevention and treatment of 
osteoporosis, that is fast acquiring alarm¬ 
ing proportions in the country”. 

Mithai has also been instrumental in 


(Dual Energy X-Ray Absorptiometry) 
machine, using the most advanced bone 
densitometry technique, has been install¬ 
ed at the SGPGIMS. iliis facility can 
detect osteoporosis well before the 
broken-hip stage, thus enabling proper 
and thnely treatment. 

The DEXA machine is expected to 
make all the difference because "even 
one per cenftoiBSTn the bone strength can 
be spotted during a 10-15 minu(p.«Kirai- 
nation", says Mithai. (p qrilel''to reach 
out to the maximum lUimber of people, 
the SGPGIMS is charging Rs 300 for a 
complete bone scan, says director 
Mahendra Bhandari. 

"It may not be feasible to provide this 
facility on a very large scale in India, but 
it may still prove cherqier in the long run 
than facing an epidemic of shattered 
bones," warns Mithai. 

Though not fatal by itself, osteoporo¬ 
sis almost invariably leads to immobili¬ 
ty which in turn causes other fatal com¬ 
plications. According to a US-ba.sed 
medical journal, "osteoporotic fractures 
pose a lifetime risk of death comparable 
to breast cancer". Studies have revealed 
that it affects 23 million people, mainly 
post-menopausal women. "Po.st- 
mennpausal lyomen are more prone to 
the disease b^use at this stage, the 
body stops producing the vital female 
hormone, estrogen," explains Mithai. 

In India, urban women—with lower 
milk intake and lesser physical activity 
— are more (Hone to tte discnxler than 
their rural counterparts. The average 
daily calcium intake of Indian women in 
cities is less than 300 mg., while the US 
Food and Drug Administration has now 
recommended a minimum calcium inta¬ 
ke of 1200 mg. a day as part of its bone 
health programme,* revels Mithai. 

In India, it is the lack of awatei»ss 
about osteoporosis that is of prime cori* 
cent. Even physicians make dK comf 
mon mistake M regarding osteopbiri^' 
as a part of the ageing process. "Ifs high 
time that we cieaie an avrareness about 
the smousness of'the disease besidiN 
making people realise that a stitrib (n 
time would itidly save nine," dhstnves 
Mithai. • \ . 




hypertension, osteoporosis is an underly¬ 
ing condition that often remains symp¬ 
tomless or ‘silent’ until serious compli¬ 
cations arise. 

Despite being both preventable and 
curable, this bone disease remains high¬ 
ly underdiagnosed and untmied. The 
reason is simple. The facility to test the 
strengdt of bones is. rare. Even the 
Unit^ States is feeling thp pressure of 


setting up the Indian Society for Bone 
and Mineral Research to promote the 
study, research and treatment of osteopo¬ 
rosis. Headed by Dr M.M.S. Ahuja of 
Delhi,ihe society is being patronised by 
several US-based Indian experts. 

The diagnosis and treatment of osteo¬ 
porosis begins with an objective, quanti¬ 
fiable measurement of the patient’s 
bone nuBs. For this, a Rs 60-1^ DEXA 
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Deafening roar 


Soaring jets from the Hasimara airbase impair the hearing of villagers 


S udesh Barman, Ranu Mandal, Chintaharan Basumata, 
Rasna Oraon, and six-year-old Raj Oraon are not bothe¬ 
red by the deafening sound of fighter aircrafts from the 
Indian Air Force (lAF) base at Hasimara anymore. They arc 
among the 40 people living around the Hasimara airbase in Jal- 
paiguri district who have gone completely deaf: And at least a 
hundred others will soon lose their hearing to the roar of the 
MiG-27s and other fighter craft ■ 

About 50,000 people living in the villages of Satali gram 
panchayat area under Kalchini Panchayat Samiti in the dis¬ 
trict of Jalpaiguri; in tea gardens like Subhasini, Madhu, 
Satali; and in the 
small townships of Hasima¬ 
ra, Hamiltonganj and Kalchi¬ 
ni, suffer in silence as the 
noise from one of the most 
important bases in the coun¬ 
try threatens to maim them 
for life. 

The daily exercise routine 
of the air force planes sees 
them flying low over the sur¬ 
rounding villages, town¬ 
ships and tea gardens. 

Explains Bhanu Banneijee, 
senior manager of Subhasini 
tea estate, "Air force exerci-W 
ses take place daily, through -1 
out the year, from early mor-| 
ning till late evening. Whenf 

L the sky remains clear, they Six-ycar-old Raj Oraon (bli 
even fly at night. Often, four, two 

five or six fighters chase ——— 

leasi six or seven times more IWV6 SDM CfNnpMM 
than the prescribed limit of hundrod othen wHI soo 
65 decibels. We are facing sOWldof lliiG-27sai 
all sorts of problems because 
of noise pollution.” 

A small airfield had first been built at Hasimara several 
decades ago for the sake of European tea planters in the 
Dooars area. The then lam Air company used to fly a Dakota 
between Calcutta and Hasimara. After the 1962 China war, 
the Indian defence authorities realised the strategic importan¬ 
ce of Hasimara, because of its proximity to Bhutan, 
Bangladesh and the China border. So, the small airfleld of 
Hasimara was converted into a full-fledged lAF base. And it 
played a vital role in the 1971 war against Pakistan. Butin the 
process, tdy Uic« silent Hasimara was transformed into a milita¬ 
ry nerve-centre and a cauldron of noise. 

According to a survey conducted by the Alipurduar Nature 
Club in November last year, no less than hundred villagers in 
the area are turning deaf due to sound pollution. Based on the 
jr findings, Amal Dutta, chairman of tte NGK), had written to 
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Six-year-old Raj Oraon (blueshirt), and Sude^h Barman: 
two victims 

Forty vfllagen IMiig near the Hashnara airlMiM 
have gone compMaly deaf. And at least a 
hundred others will soon lose their he ari ng te the 
sound of IWi6«27s and other l ig hter cr aft 


the project officer of the Integrated Tribal Development Pro¬ 
ject at Jalpaiguri, stating the problems faced by residents of 
the villages surrounding Hasimara and demanding a high- 
level scientific and medical enquiry into the matter. 

Dr Sunil Basu, the medical officer of Satali Subsidiary Heal¬ 
th Centre, had also drawn the attention of the environment 
department of the West Bengal government to this "alarming 
problem”. "Fighter planes are regularly flying from this 
field...creating an unbearable noise. So many patients are com¬ 
ing to our hospital with the complain of hearing loss and this 
number is increasing day by day,” warned Dr Basu. 

Amal Dutta had even dash¬ 
ed off fax messages to chief 
minister Jyoti Basu and envi¬ 
ronment minister Manab 
Mukheijee. "But no one 
found time to pay heed to 
this acute problem,” obser¬ 
ves Dutta. It was only after 
the Alipurduar Nature Club 
sent an SOS to Justice Bhaga- 
bati Prasad Bannerjee of the 
Calcutta High Court that the 
law officer of the state Pollu¬ 
tion Control Board, Biswajit 
Mukherjee, visited the affect¬ 
ed area late last month. Muk- 
^heijee has confirmed that the* 
villagers have lost their hear¬ 
ing due to the noise from the 
shirt), and Sude^h Barman: airbase, 

eliins of us are suffering, 

I ■■ * more so the new-boms and 

fdMV. AndatlMSta gram panchayat. "The pro- 

l oso t h ei r he arin g to the Uem has become very acute 

I Other lighter cra ft ^ 

of heanng loss and partial 

deafness are increasing," 
feelsAtuISubha, chairman of Kalchini Panchayat Samiti. 

But a meeting convened in Hasimara last M^, where repre¬ 
sentatives from the tea gardens, the business community and 
the village panchayats met the lAF audiqrities, failed to make 
any headway. "The meeting could not yield anything positive 
as the lAF authorities expressed dieir inability to either stqi 
their air exercises or change the existing flight routes because 
of defence considerations,” says Bhanu Bannnjee. 

The result is there for all to see. Aiw from posing a serious 
tiireat to tiie health t^ tiie people, noise pollution has also caav 
ed cradcs in several concrete structures. 

Aiid.asaiM)therMi(}-27take$wings,theproiestsandiamcn- 
ttltions .tJf the people near Hasimara are drowned in the n>ar of 
fpUiti^ expediency. • 
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T hey are the industries that 
make gold from garbage. 
Waste dealers secure the junk 
you throw away to recycle 
them into finished products 
and thereby earn a neat profit. 

Though recycling is a flourishing 
industry, it is not one of the best things 
going on in the trade. Contrary to popu¬ 
lar belief, recycling a product is not only 
an environmental haziod but also econo¬ 
mically unviable as the product you ulti¬ 
mately get is substandard. 

Recycling as is done in our country is 
technologically backward, with factor¬ 
ies caring two hoots for safety considera¬ 
tions. As a consequence, there are emis¬ 
sions of toxic fumes which endanger 
health. With scant attention |toid to pre¬ 
cautions, accidents are common. The 
widespread fire in the PVC maricet in 
Jwalsqiuri, Delhi, in the 1970s is a grim 
reminder of the potential hazards of 
recycling in uncontrolled conditions. 
The main cogs in the recycling pro- 





junk BUSINESS 


cess are the ragpickers and habaris 
(those who buy Junk), and they are a 
happy lot these tbys, thanks to the pre¬ 
valence of a throw-away culture. 

While the sharp increase in garbage 
ovCT the years has alarmed environmen¬ 
talists, the shanty recycling units that 
have mushroom^ in cities and towns 
mean ouMe moolah for the wastedig- 
gers. And they are the luqtpiest with the * 
growing ‘dirow it’ culture, especially 
with the increasing use of plastic. 

There remains no sphere in our lives 
that is not touched by plastic. Fancily 
packed food, disposable cutlery, toys, 
disposable diapers, single-use pens, 
duunpoo bottles, shopfung bags — the 
list is endless. 

Malik, environmentalist, in her 
Mpfith profile of plastic trash in Delhi 
K^one, points out that in a short span 
W^ ve years, plastic consumption has 


Recycling is doing 
more harm than good 
to the environment 
and people *s health 


increased fiom about seven lakh tons to 
21 lakh tons. On an average, every house¬ 
hold dumps at least two plastic bags a 
day. This, apart fiom other plastic junk 
being thrown by us. Predictably, plastic 
as a constituent of garbage is the highest 
ammig the affluent. A study conducted 
by the Tata Environment Research fiisti- 
tute (TERl) reveals that jriastic.conipri- 
ses only 4.1 percentper ISOgmofttash 
genoaied by the poor in contrast to 8.64 
per cent the higher income groups. 

Not only do we accumulate our own 
plastic tr^ but we actually import I 


them. In 199S, India p^uced 12 lakh 
tons of plastic and received 9 lakh tons 
of plastic trash freun odier countries. 
Result: heaps and heaps of this hazard¬ 
ous material. Similarly, other items of 
trash are also irtqported. 

But plastic is not the only devil in our 
junk.: Used batteries, useless tyres, 
rteedles, broken gates, tin containers, 
cofqier wires, chappals are some among 
others. 

E ver wondered what happens to the 
garbage you dump or sell to the local 
ktAarl? 

Ragpickers rumrmtge through the 
wastd^ and earn on an avera^ Rs 
40-S0 a day by sdlittg junk to middle¬ 
men. In Delhi done, diere are 7S,000rag- 
pickers, which means a mondily reve¬ 
nue of Rs 9 lakh accure to them. 

The htbariwayah is the first of the 
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Recycling 
factories can be 
set up in 
anybody’s 
bacMid and 
ran on lousy 
technology. 
Most workers in 
these factories 
suffer from 
respiratoiy 
proUems and 
the working span 
of these 
employees is at 
the most two to 
three years 


several intermediaries in the trade who 
is the owner of shacks doubling as 
gpdowns for junk. Cheap plastic, for 
instance, is bought at, say, Rs 2 to 4, 
while the mcne expensive, high-grade 
4 stuff (called dibba-balti in trade parlan- 
. ce) is purchased at the rate of Rs 16 per 
kg. This raw material goes to the recycl¬ 
ing plants where they are reshaped into 
finished products. 

Recycling is not a recent practice. Our 
grandmothers can teacH us a thing or two 
about recycling. Using scraps to make 
envelopes and jholas, storing spices and 
pulses in glass Jars rather than discard¬ 
ing the containers and opting for pearl- 
pets, using tyre-tubes for tying things— 
their ingenuity for recycling was 
incredible. 

"But somewhere down the line, we 
have lost our values," says environmen¬ 
talist Bharati Chatutibedi. "The paper 
bt^ and ibcjhola which had been used 
tni^tionally and is eco-firiendly has 
unfortunately been replaced by ibt stu¬ 
pid carry-bt^ that are choking our cit¬ 
ies to deadi." 

When was the fast time you took a 
jholato the market while shopping? 
Does your veigetaMe vendor give you 


Buying trash: I 
impt 


Mindii 


iia actually imports junk from advan¬ 
ced ctmntries. This takes caie of thdr garbage, 
but what about ours? 
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ENVIRONMENT 


your purchases in apapcr bag? In all pro¬ 
bability, no. Because plastic works out 
Co be cheaper, especially as they can be 
recycled, thus reducing costs, at the 
expense of quality though. 

R ecycling, as it exists today, is one of 
the dirtiest industrial operations, 
defying all rules and safety regulations. 
Workers have scant training and seldom 
do they sport protective equipment. 

Try burning a plastic bag in a closed 
room and you get a good idea of what 
recycling of plastics does to you and 
your suiToundings. Plastic trash is 
bought by the waste dealers from the 
kabaris. The stuff is crushed and put into 
small machines out of which plastic 
grains pop out like popcorns. These, in 
trade parlance, are called daana. At the 
time when the daana comes out, noxi¬ 
ous fumes are also emitted. Inhalation of 
these fumes, rich in toxins like dioxin, 
spells death. 

Those who advocate plastic recycling 
on grounds of economic viability cannot 
be further from the truth. When plastic is 
recycled what emerges is a downscaled 
product. A broken plastic spoon can, at 
the most, be converted into an inferior 






Traditioiial wisdoin: 
at home 



abk md finit peels. leaves is an ei^ 

friendly way k goring rid of iefose. Sadi 


wid) an altetnaing layer of cow dung. Fully 
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quality plastic bag. But worse than plas 


tic IS the populanty of single-use packag 
ing like tetrapacks and pan masala 


sachets. Tear open a tetrapack and noti 
ce how difficult it is to separate the 


Though recycling is a 
flourishing industry, it is 
not one of the best things. 

Contrary to popular 
belief, recycling a product 
is not only an 
environmental hazard but 
also economically 
unviable 


layers of paper, plastic and aluminium 
foil bound together so tightly. They can¬ 
not be effectively and inexpensively 
recycled. Result:they accumulateand are 
‘preserved’. 

If plastic recycling seems ominous 
enough, there are more harmful substan¬ 
ces that are being reused. Enter Gokhale 
market near Tis Hazari Court and you 
find little boys ripping open the PVC 
coverings of lead batteries and taking 
out the lead plates soaked in acid with 
bare hands, lliese plates are smelted in a 
.small kadui and the boys inhale dx toxic 
fumes all the while. The diild workers 
are thus pushed towards death, while the 
owners of the units can barely te spotted. 

Similarly, PVC-coated copper wires 
are burnt so that the outer covering melts 
and valuid}le copper inetal is accessed. 
Identical processes are adofMed for pro¬ 
curing metal from other scrapslike iron, 
brass and duminium. 

However, not all trash collected by 
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the ragpickers*and the kabaris are meant 
for recycling. Some are used for selling 
spurious ]Hi^ucts. For instance, Dabur 
hair oil bottles fetch a high price because 
they arethen used by local manufacturers 
to sell their adulterated products. So, 
think twice before you dump a popular 
shampoo bottle or a baby powder tin the 
next time. 

I n comp^son, paper recycling is safe, 
though its uses are limited. Ail waste 
paper—cardboard boxes, file and note 
book covers, magazines, newspapers 
and computer stationery—end up in the 
wholesale market for scrap paper. They 
are then sold by truckloads to dealers 
mostly in Jammu, Srinagar and. 
Himachal Pradesh. 

The bulk of such paper 
is used primarily by cotta¬ 
ge industries making lifa- 
fas (paper bags), which 
are then bought by fruit 
vendors for packing 
fruits in cartons. A small 
part of the paper scrap is 
recycled into newsprint. 

Interestingly, India 
imports a considerable 
amount of waste paper 
for recycling. This is 
because a huge amount of 
indigenous scrap paper is 
wasted. Of the total paper 
waste generated in India, 
only SO per cent reaches 
the recycling industry. 

Ten per cent rots in muni-. 
cipal bins after getting 
wet and mixed with 

biodegradable garbage. About IS per 
cent of it is burnt by offices, especially 
government offices. Imported waste 
turns out to be of superior quality and 
most paper units mix it with pulp to 
improve the quality of recycled paper. 

Handmade paper industries are small 
and few in number. Yet, in their own 
way, they are ushering in a quiet revolu 
tion. Jan Sewa Ashram is one such orga 
nisation. It collects waste paper from 
individuals and offices and in return 
gives them handmade-paper stationery 
worth the market value of the waste. 
People Tree, a shop specialising in eco 
friendly products in Etelhi, too, sells sta 
tionery, diaries and bags made out of 
handinade paper. Today, recycled papw 
is very much in demand — though it is 
yet to gain wide commercial 
acceptability. 

The reason is that, being labour inten 
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Recycling is one 
of the dirtiest 
industrial 
operations, 
defying all rules 
and safety 
regulations. 
Workers have 
scant training 
and seldom do 
they sport 
protective gear 
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sive, the cost of hanthnade paper tend to 
ri.se when produced on a mass .scale. 
Also, being thick, it is not suitable for 
printing, say critics. But it is a charge 
S.R. Dixit of the Jan Seva Ashram 
refutes. He shows a brochure brought 
out by the Rajasthan government on 
handmade paper. "Look at the paper, it 
is so fine—can you tell the difference? 
These are lame excuses made by people 
who do not want to opt for the better 
choice." 

And a choice has to be made, now. 


Check out your garbage for one day. 
Could you have reduced the waste? Was 
there something you could have manag¬ 
ed without? Could you have used some 
of the things more? Could you have recy¬ 
cled or reused the stuff at home? 

The next time you reuse something at 
home or put in less into your garbage 
bin, you have done your bit for die 
environment • 

PrnOavlOhotH/NawDmmiwmi 
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T he militants of Assam are cast¬ 
ing a long shadow across the 
northern parts of*West Bengal 
where the Himalyan foothills 
flatten into forests and tea gar¬ 
dens that make for the picturesque land 
of Dooars. The bordering areas of north 
Bengal, contiguous to the distuit)ed aitd 
Bodo-dominated parts of Assam, are 
unmistakably turning into a safe retreat 
for Bodo and ULFA (United Liberation 
Front of Assam) militants who are using 
this slice of territory as a corridor to their 
camps in neighbouring Bhutan. The 
result: the region’s quietude is being 
frequently shattered. 

Indeed, the situation has become so 
troublesome that a high-level meeting 
was held in Siliguri in the last week of 
November, following confirmation of 
intelligence reports that ULFA and the 
Bodo militants were being trained in the 
forests of Bhutan opposite the Indian 
bonier. The meeting was attended by the 
additional director-general of West 
Bengal Police, deputy inspectw-general 
of police (security), deputy IG (intelli¬ 
gence), senior officials of the Research 
and Analysis Wing (R&AW), Border 
Security Force and the district police. 

Their aim was to revamp die intellig¬ 
ence network in north Bengal to check 
the entry of militants. Besides their pres¬ 
ence in Bhutan, the state government 
also got wind of their activities along the 
north Bengal border with Assam, follow¬ 
ing the arrest of an ULFA cadre, Rajesh 
Urao, alias Ekka, in Jaigaon near Phunt- 
sholing in end-October. 

"Urao was arrested when he was chas¬ 
ed and shot at by his friends for cheating 
the ULFA of a huge sum of money," said 
Riyen Chettri, a sub-inspector of police 
at the Jaigaon police station. 

Urao’s interrogation revealed that he 
had been sent by ULFA to Sandrup Zon- 
kha, south Bhutan, for arms training. He 
claimed that at least 2,0(X) youths from 
north Bengal and Assam had received 
training along with him during his one- 
and-a-half year stay at the camp. 

Bodo militants are said to have sneak¬ 
ed into several parts of north Bengal 
with hideouts in Toofangunge in Cooch 
Behar district, the home to Mech and 
Rajbansi communities. 



A tea gardM hi tlw Doom MMB law In tha boaliM 


"Toofangunge has been selected by 
the Bodos because of their cultural and 
physical affinity with the local tribals. 
This enables the militants to move about 
freely," sources say. They also allege 
that Alipurduar, Jalpaiguri and Cooch 
Bdiar have become tovens for militants 
in recent times. 

At a civil-military liaison crmference, 
hosted by the Eastern Command at Fort 
William, Calcutta, some years ago, it 
had been pointed out that the Pakistani 
Inter-Services Intelligence (ISI) was 
using the Siliguri corridor and West 
Bengal’s border with Bangladesh as 


entry points for agents and arms. A seizu¬ 
re of sophisticated weiqions in the last 
week of November near Matigara, in 
Siliguri, has substantiated that fear. 

’The peqde of the region suggest that 
village-level agencies should be set up 
to repmt the presence of aliens to the 
local police. S.N. Baneijee, manager of 
the Taipoo Tea Garden in Darjeeling dis¬ 
trict, said, "I have asked all my collea¬ 
gues and workers to keep vigil tm ‘new 
faces’." 

Vhete are reascms to believe that the 
I decade-old insurgency sweeping 
----- i 
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if the gun 


Fear stalks the Dodars as north 
Bengal plays host to the mafia, 
militants and gun-runners 



Assam and the noith-eastem states have 
intruded well into north Bengal. Accord¬ 
ing to some local residents of Hasimara 
and Madarihat of Jalpaiguri district, a 
group of militants used to be regularly 
paid by die timber mafia to ensure the 
smooth passage of illegal timber from 
Assam. But of late, the militants are 
demanding such prohibitive sums that 
even the timber gangs are refusing to 
pay. "Now, unwarranted incidents are 
occurring off and <mi." says Naresh 
Guiung of Dalsingpara Tea Garden. 

Things have worsened following cla¬ 
shes between the Bodo Liberation Tiger 
Force (BLTF) militants and the timber 
imafia. At least four soious clashes have 


The Dooan arta of north 
Bengal is becoming a 
favonrile haunt for ULFA and 
Bodo militants from Assam. 
The rebels are using this slice 
of tenitoiy as a corridor to go 
to their camps in neighbouring 
Bhutan 


been reported in the last one year. Now, 
the timber barons, alarmed by the grow¬ 
ing demands of the militants, are plann¬ 
ing to form private armies along the 


lines of the Kanvir .Sena in Bihar. A poli¬ 
ce official remarked, "If the situation is 
not brought under control immediately, 
the West Bengal border could turn into 
another Assam." The conflict is said to 
have intensified after the Supreme Court 
banned all logging operations. The milit¬ 
ants at once leali.sed their worth in the 
illegal timber trade and hiked their 
demands. 

In January, at least seven people were 
gunned down by unidentified killers in 
CotK’h Bchar district. Local people alle¬ 
ge that "renegade gniups" of BLTF, ami- 
ed with AK-47 and AK--S6 rifles, ‘J-mm 
pistols, light machine guns, riK'ket laun¬ 
chers and hand granades, often enter the 
Cooch Bchar forests from their bases in 
lower Assam. 

Such incursions have created a major 
problem for the police on either side of 
the border. The north Bengal administra¬ 
tion blames the Assam government for 
failing to disarm and rehabilitate the 
BLTF insurgents. But not everyone 
agrees. "While the Assam govemmenmt 
has geared up to tackle insurgency, the 
north Bengal police lack even the mini¬ 
mum resources to combat militancy," 
says a senior tea garden official from 
an area close to the Bhutan border. 

Many residents of Darjeeling, Jalpai¬ 
guri and Cooch Behar also complain of a 
sudden spurt in car thefts, murder of taxi 
and truck drivers, and highway robbe¬ 
ries. Last year, suspected militants even 
robbed a bank in Hasimara in Jalpaiguri. 

A reas between the rivers Kalyani and 
Raidak, and those between Raidak 
and Sankosh rivers — with Assam on 
the east, Bhutan in the north and 
Bangladesh in the south — are said to 
have become flourishing arms bazaars 
for north-eastern militants. The hostile 
terrain makes policing difficult. The 
weapons, say local sources, come main¬ 
ly from Nepal, Bangladesh and several 
Indian states such as Bihar, West Bengal 
and even Uttar Preadesh. 

After the latest army operations in 
Assam, more and more militants are tak¬ 
ing refuge in West Bengal villages adjac¬ 
ent to Assam and Bhutan. "They are 
using the rivers to cross over to the fore¬ 
sts and the Dooars," says Naren Rai, a 
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MILITANCY 


THE DOOARS DANGERZONE 
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Police camps 
Forest 

Militants' camps 


businessman based in Jaigaon, an Indian 
town close to the Bhutanese outpost, 
Phuntsholing. 

Pakbari, situated near NH 3i and the 
railway bridge over the Sankosh river in 
Jalpaiguri district, is one of the more vul- I 
nerable villages. "Oppo.site Pakbari, 
there is the Bodo-dominaled village of 
Bajugaon in the Kokrajhar district of 
Assam. So it is very easy for the Bodo 
militants to come here almost regularly. 
We .see them moving with highly 
sophisticated arms strapped on their 
shoulders. Since the Bodo-Santhal clash 
ill 19%, their intrusion into this area has 
increased alarmingly,” claim the 
villagers. 

They, however, say that the militants 
have not harassed them in any way, at 
least till now. But people refuse to take 
chances. "We close our business rather 
early — before sunset," says Dinaban- 
dhu Barman. The villagers hear gun¬ 
shots almost every night. 

Kalikhola, a nearby picnic spot, has 
become out of bounds. Local residents 
want tourists not to venture there. "Poli¬ 
cemen do not come here," they complain. 

Sources say the militants usually 
cross the Sankosh river in small groups 
and try to avoid confrontation with the 
West Bengal police. Apparently, the 
militants are finding it difficult to cross 
from Bangladesh to Bhutan via Assam 


following army deployment along the 
Assam-Bhutan border. So, they are 
using the north Bengal districts, particu¬ 
larly Jalpaiguri and Cooch Behar, as a 
safe corridor. Pranati Deka, the ULFA 
cultural secretary of the Tata Tea- 
episode fame, would have returned to 
her camp in Bhutan by using this route 
had she not been arrested. 

B ut is anything being done? Balkar 
Singh, IG north Bengal, told 
Sunday, "We have taken all possible 
measures to tackle the militants in north 
Bengal. Accordingly, some police 
camps have been created at strategically 
important places in Bhutan-West 
Bengal and Assam-West Bengal border 
areas." Another senior police officer, 
however, said, "We ne^ more arms, 
more vehicles and more pl^oons." 

During the last couple of months, a 
number of militants have been arrested 
in north Bengal, said the police. "But in 
most cases, the arrests were made by the 
railway araied police. The common 
people are losing confidence in the local 
police," countered Anil Chandra, a colle¬ 
ge student. The local police administra¬ 
tion is said to have requested the state 
home department to sanction sopMstica- 
ted arms to all the police stations in north 
Bengal. 


Meanwhile, those living in the 
Dooars tea gardens such as Lankapara, 
Birpara, Ramjhora, Hantapara, Dhum- 
chipara, Mujnai, Gopalpur, Dalgaon, 
Saudi, Hasimara, Subhasini, Dalsingh- 
para. Torsa, Jayanti, Sankosh, etc., are 
worried about the more and more 
"unknown faces" they are encountering. 
This had also happened during the 
GNLF movement in Daijeeling. But at 
that time the problem is said to have 
been Uickled better. 

These days, fear among the people 
verges on panic. In the last week of 
November, seven people were lynched 
at Rangalibazna near Madarihat because 
of the vague suspicion that they were 
ULFA activists. 

The only place in north Bengal so far 
untouched by the problem is Daijeeling. 
"We have not received any report about 
the presence of militants in this district," 
supnintendent of police A.K. Midiwal 
told Sunday. Ethnically, it is difficult 
for tile north-eastern insurgents to min¬ 
gle with the hills people and go 
undetected. 

But every day, life in the Dooars is 
becoming ever so uncertain. With milit¬ 
ants flocUng here for refuge and suste¬ 
nance, this enchanting la^ might be 
tom asunder very sotm. • 
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The expatriate experience 

Thinker Edward Said speaks on the many tragedies of Palestinians in exile 


A t some point, all literature colli¬ 
des with politics. Most writers 
try not to cross that line. Not over¬ 
tly at least. Edward W. Said is, most pas¬ 
sionately, not among those. 

Like his Intertwined Histories, Said 
has many intertwined identities. He is a 
refugee-tumed-citizen of the American 
melting pot. He has a doctoral degree 
from Harvard and now himself chairs 
the doctoral programme in Comparative 
Literature in Columbia University. He is 
the famous author of two pathbreaking 
books: Culture and Imperialism and 
Orientalism. 

And, he is a Palestinian in exile. 

Invited by the Rajiv Gandhi Founda¬ 
tion to deliver this year's memorial lectu¬ 
re on IS December, it is this last identity 
that Edward Said chose to appear in. 

The lecture was called: Great Issues 
of Our Time — India and Palestine. 
Though frankly, the India aspect of it 
was superfluous. For Said, Israeli occu¬ 
pation of Palestine is an obsession. It is 
not just a monumental historical wrong, 
but a deep personal tragedy. In fact, it is 
a lot of tragedies rolled into one. 

The first tragedy was that of disposses¬ 
sion. "While 1947 was the year of Indian 
Ihdependence, it was our last year of resi¬ 
dence in Jerusalem." In the 1947-48 war 
between Israeli immigrants and the 
Palestinian people, almost two thirds of 
the local Arab population was forced out 
or fled, including all of Said’s family. 
Said himself, boro in Jerusalem, found 
himself on the shores of America, a coun¬ 
try that now heavily subsidises the state 
of Israel. 

The second was of effacement. 
"While India sees its history through the 
decolonisation process; for Palestine, 
even its name is under bitter dispute. 
While India celebrates its 50th year of 1 
I Independence; for Palestinians, the ques- 
1 tion of identity itself is unanswered." In 
fact, Said complains that while Imperial 
conquerors acknowledged the nativity 
and identity of the people they conque¬ 
red, Israel refused to grant them even 
that. 

"Only in Palestine," he says, "was the 
very existence of the native people never 


acknowledged. Israel went through a 
construction of a national history that 
completely effaced the Arabs. In fact, 
central to Zionist policy is the concept 
that ‘We are a people without land, 
going to a land without people’." 

Said acknowledges that all through, 
specially after World War II, there was a 
compelling logic that the Jews needed a 
land of their own after facing centuries 



of anti-semifism in Christian Europe, 
not Palestine. "We were therefore puni¬ 
shed," Said says, "not for our crimes, but 
in spite of the fact that we were innocent 
of them." 

The third tragedy was one of incom¬ 
prehension. The Arab people could not 
accept that after two millennia, the Jews 
held a political title to that land. How 
was it that the 30Q0-year-old Biblical 


promise somehow, superceded any 
existential and historical reality?" 

And the final tragedy, for Said, is of 
betrayal. Described as an intellectual in 
the European tradition — scholar, 
aesthete and political activist rolled into 
one — Edward Said has never hidden 
his political passions. He was a member 
of the Palestine National Council (a par¬ 
liament of Palestinians in exile) 
ftom 1977 to 1991, when 
be quit over the way the 
peace process was being 
handled. Now, he finds 
himself betrayed not only 
by the Israelis who he 
says have given few con¬ 
cessions; but by his own 
movement as well. 

"Palestine is now 
governed by a corrupt 
and tyrannical regime. 
Despotically led by a 
leader and a handful of 
cronies. The Palestinian 
people are in a state of pas¬ 
sive desperation ... We 
are now approaching the 
darkest period of our 
history." 

These are Edward 
Said’s many tragedies. 
'That while the rest of the 
world grapples with cul¬ 
tural and technological 
imperialism, he and his 
people still grapple with 
the problem of land and 
an identity for 
themselves. 

But to quote Said him¬ 
self from his introduction 
to Culture and 
Imperialism: "In time, 
culture comes to beasso- 
ciated, often aggressively, with the 
nation or die state; this differentiates 
‘us’ from ‘them’, ^niost always with 
some degree of xenophobia. Culture in 
this sense is a source of identity, and a 
radier combative one at that, as we see in 
recent ‘returns’ to culture and 
tradition." • 
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The emerging 

east 


Vast reserves of natural gas and hydel power 
potentials fuel US and Chinese interest in the 
Indian east, Nepal and Bangladesh 

A n American inveslors' sum- But the summit generated more cc 

mit, followed by the visit of troversy than business deals. At the e 
a 17-member Chinese trade of it, afew memorandums of understar 
delegation, in mid- ing (MoU) to explore projects w( 
December brought back to signed. Moreover, there was the annoi 


A n American inve.stors' sum¬ 
mit, followed by the visit of 
a 17-member Chinese trade 
delegation, in mid- 
December brought back to 
Calcutta memories of a time when the 
city was the commercial and economic 
hub of the .subcontinent. Suddenly, the 
hotels were full of foreign industrialists 
and CEOs, including representatives of 
more then 130 US companies, and mini¬ 
sters and business leaders from eastern 
India, Nepal and Bangladesh. Bhutan, 
though invited, did not participate. 

And though the kind of investment 
the Marxist rulers of West Bengal are 
looking for may not be forthcoming, the 
summit and tlw Chinese trade delega¬ 
tion’s visit indicated that both the Ameri¬ 
cans and the Chinese were eyeing the 
eastern reaches of South Asia for invest¬ 
ment—and possibly much more. 

"China has penetrated the economy 
of Myanmar, particularly its northern 
reaches. Its maricets are full of Chinese 
goods. It is natural that the country will' 
look for a foothold in eastern India, 
Bangladesh and Nepal. The Americans 
now feel they must wake up to the Chine¬ 
se economic expansion and prevent it 
from tolling into South Asia," says 
Sabyasachi Basu Roy Choudhuty, com¬ 
mentator on US policies in South Asia. 

US emnmerce secretary William 
Daley, present on the opening day of the 
summit, admitted that in addition to eco¬ 
nomic intoests, his country also had stra¬ 
tegic interests in the eastern stretches of 
South Asia. "It is not necessarily from a 
military perspective that I say this, but 
we ate empower and we have strategic 
interests in eastern South Asia," said 
Daley, replying to a question by 
Sunday. 


But the summit generated more con¬ 
troversy than business deals. At the end 
of it, afew memorandums of understand¬ 
ing (MoU) to explore projects were 
signed. Moreover, there was the announ¬ 
cement of a "vision" involving the possi¬ 
bility of what wa.s described as a "new 
kind of trade — trading in energy, fuel 
and power." 

"To enable this trade to happen, mar¬ 
kets have to be developed in India that 
will be the anchor for the development 
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of pipelines to move gas from where it is 
plentiful to areas where it is in demand," 
observed the press note of the Indo-US 
Joint Business Council, organisers of 
the surrunit which was named Emerging 
East. 

O f the five MoUs that were signed, 
two involved exploratory studies 
into the possibility of bringing natural 
gas from Bangladesh and north-cast 
India to industrial centres like Calcutta 
for developing power and fertilizer 
plants. While ^ MoU between power 


giant Enron and the 
Calcutta-based RPG 
group called for a "joint 
study of gas requirements 
in eastern India", the one 
signed by Unocal and 
Paharpur Cooling 
Towers was described by 
both sides a.s Project Ener¬ 
gy Renaissance. 

A Unocal press note 
said that their project 
would aim to create pipe¬ 
lines to transport upto 
one billion cubic feet of 
"competitively priced, 
clean burning natural gas 
to industrial centres in We.st Bengal 
and beyond." Obviously, there is a mar¬ 
ket in mainland India for gas from 
Bangladesh and north-eastern states — 
but the MoUs involving Unocal and 
Enron and the Calcutta-ba,sed compan¬ 
ies have already provoked a fierce out¬ 
burst from the leaders of the gas-rich 
areas. 

"These US companies are planning to 
take our gas to India but we want our gas 
to speed up our industrialismion, not 
India's." said Bangladesh industries 
minister Tofail Ahmed. Ahmed 
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AREAS OF INTEREST 






Sunday that speedy industrialisation of 
his countiy by utilising its natural gas 
reserve was the Awami League govern¬ 
ment’s topmost priority—which is why 
it was desperate to secure foreign invest- 
ihent in the country’s energy sector. 

Interestingly, ofTuials from Assam 
^nd Tripura voiced sentiments similar to 
I those* of Ahmed. "We want to create 
industries and jobs in our own state by 
using our gas. We do not want this to be 
taken away to West Bengal or any other 
Indian state," said Tripura’s industry 
secretary L.K. Gupta. Tripura has a 75 
per cent Bengali population and is ruled 
by the CPI(M) which is also the domin¬ 
ant Left Front partner in West Bengal. 
"But we have our own considerations, as 
all states in India are a bit on their own 
now," said Gupta. 

A ccording to a development expert 
i ftom north-east India, "The ques¬ 
tion is much larger tlian those rais^ at 
the Calcutta investors’ conference." He 
pointed out that Bangladesh and the 
north-eastern states of India have 
always been suppliers of raw material to 
the industrialist states like West 
Bengal. This, he feels* has to change 


to generate cheap hydel power for sale to 
India’s northern grid, which is expected 
to face a power deftcit of around 20,000 
MW by the turn of the century." Tlwpa 
told the Sunday. Arunachal Pradesh, 
which has hydel power potential similar 
to that of Nepal, was more than eager to 
roll out the red carpet for Enron. 

"They are sending a team to our state 
soon. We promise them cheap hydel 
power widiout human displacement 
because our density of population is the 

Iht EhiMfliig East sumnitt and the CMiww trade 
delajaMon^tvitH to CaiciittaliHiicatad that bath tha 
Americana and the Cldnaaa wara ayainctha aattarn raachat 
ofSauthAriaforbivaatniant—and poaalbhr much mare 


now. His argument has a number of 
takers in Bangladesh and its neighbour¬ 
ing north-east. 

Officials and business leaders from 
this bloc want gas cracker, fertilizer and 
power plants to come up in their own 
regions, using their natural gas reserve. 

US officials, who expected unquestio¬ 
ned acceptance of their grand vision, 
are. no doubt, shocked. "If such attitudes 
persist, how can regional cooperation or 
sub-regional cooperation succeed? 
Leaders need to look beyond their 
nation now," pointed out a US official. 

The Americans, however, have cause 
for hope. While the gas-rich countries 
and states have said an outright "no" to 
pipelines, those widi hydel power poten¬ 
tial have welcomed US investment. 

Nepal’s foreign ministn Kama! 
Thapa pointed out that his countiy had a 
hydel power potential of 83,000 MW 
against a projected local demand of 750 
MW by the year 2000. "But we are keen 


lowest in India and all cur proposed sche¬ 
mes are of run-of-the-river type," said 
Arunachal Pradesh’s power secretary 
Bhaskar Kulbhe. "I am indeed excited 
by the prospect this state is offering," 
said Enron’s chief executive Rebecca 
Mark. 

If the US summit boiled down to a 
mere testing of waters and not tangible 
investment promises, the Chinese trade 
delegation’s visit was also not much dif¬ 
ferent. West Bengal’s industry minister 
Bidyut Ganguly told the Chinese fore¬ 
ign trade minister Li Guohua that none 
of the 11 MoUs signed between China 
and West Bengal during bis visit to Bey- 
ing in 1996 have so far bera 
implemented. 

Though tangible investment promi¬ 
ses were not made during the Emerging 
F^tst summit by the Americans or. later, 
by the Chinese, the importance given to 
this region by lx>th was evident. • 
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Where science 



"The reason lISc has thrived without beiiig just 
another human resources place is the total academic 
freedom it allows/' says director Padmanabhan 


The Indian Institute of 
Science is now among 
the 18 best research 
centres of the world 


I f you try and tliink of the best aca¬ 
demic institutions. Oxford, Har¬ 
vard, Cambridge, Sorbonne, MIT, 
CalTech, Indian Institute of Scien¬ 
ce (lISc) and Stanford are the 
names that come to mind. But Indian 
Institute of Science? Yes. Even the 
World Education Report ranks the 
Bangalore-based institute as the 18th- 
best academic centre in the world. 

This has thrilled even the sober scho¬ 
lars at the IISc—though the report came 
as a bit of a surprise on the Internet. As 
IISc director Dr G. Padmanabhan says, 
"It was bit of a surprise, not by itself, but 
when I saw that the rest of American and 
other universities figured much lower." 

For the deemed university, the climb 
up the ranking chart from the 39th a few 
years ago to the 18th position, has been 
an honour well de.served. Since it emerg¬ 
ed out of Jamsetji Tata’s vision in 1909, 
it has grown into an advanced research 
and education centre, indeed, a premier 
’brain trust’ of the country. 

The lush and self-contained campus 
covering 475 acres is home to 40 specia¬ 
lised departments which .send forth over 
a hundred diKtorates, publish over a 
thousand scientific reports and work on 
nearly 200 projects spanning subjects 
from space technology to mud stoves in 
association with government organisa¬ 
tions and private industries every year. 

The distinction, however, has nof 
come easily. When the IISc found a new 
process of making silicon, it needed 
Rajiv Gandhi’s intervention to set up a 
factory. And then, when the United Sta¬ 
tes refused to give the Cray Computer, it 
took it upon itself to build a super com¬ 
puter, and now has one of the best com¬ 
puting facilities in the world. 

B ut there has always beeii a resource 
crunch. The Government of India 


provides only Rs 25 croie of its Rs 
80-crore annual budget with the institute 
meeting the deficit with earnings from 
consultancy projects. The industries 
thus served are a veritable who’s who. 
Apart from nearly all major IT Brms, 
they include mega players like General 
Electric, Samsung, Nokia and others. 

"The reason IISc has thrived without 
being just another human resources 
place lies in the total academic freedom 


it provides,” says Padmanabhan. From 
cosmology to chemistry — everything 
is on. 

Most IlSc-ians like Sudipta Nandi 
agree. "IISc stimulates your intellectual 
interest since everyone is so competent 
and competitive,” says Nandi who 
works as an engineer with Wipro Sys¬ 
tems. "The Institute taujdit me a whole 
lot mote than l require in 
my job today." 


so 
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sachusetts Institute of Technology and 
won a Nobel. 

Padmanabhan smiles and says it’s 
hard to catch international attention with 
research done in India. There is a kind 
of an inner group which is difficult to 
break into," he explains. "Besides, 


GROWTH PANGS 


. 



But the IISc is not with¬ 
out problems. The Insti¬ 
tute admits about 2S0 stu¬ 
dents every year. 

Though it still receives 
thousands of applications for the 
200-odd seats, there has been a 30-perc¬ 
ent fall in the total number of applicants. 

One of the disincentives is the measly 
less-than-Rs 3,000 stipend given to 
research students. Though foimer IISc 
student Apama Bdasubramanian 
argues "one goes to the Institute to leam, 
not to earn", it clearly is less than what 
many upper-class children get as pocket 
money these days. 

"Liberalisation and the entry of multi- 
.ationals have affected our intake. 


though, unlike the Indian Institute of 
Technologies and other such institutes, 
we haven’t hiked our fees," says Padma¬ 
nabhan. "These days, when companies 
pay fresh graduates Rs 30,000 a month, 
the sum we pay professors, we are losing 
out." 

But given its eminence, why hasn’t 
DnSc produced a single Nobel win¬ 
ner so far? One IISc fable says, once it 
denied a job to none else than Hargobind 
Khurana who later went on to the Mas- 
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research for Nobel-winning work is no 
longer a one-man show. It is more like a 
huge corporation with hundreds of 
people working on a single project. 
Unfortunately, that culture of mega col¬ 
laboration is still not here." 

The process of learning and discover¬ 
ing at the institute continues, says the 
director. "While the IISc has now learnt 
from experience to start charging intel¬ 
lectual property rights for discoveries 
made by us, our faculty and students are 
getting into intellectual interaction with 
various firms on projects ranging from 
smart plants to designer drugs. We are 
really into a lot of futuristic capabilities." 

Peifaiqjs, a Nobel lurks somewhere in 
the near future after all? • 
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MAJ. GEN. ASHOK K. MEHTA 


STEADY, 
BUT SLOW 

Gone are the felt hats with time, but the IMA still 
holds on to some old habits 


T he 101st Passing Out Parade 
(POP) at the Indian Military 
Academy (IMA), Dehra Dun, 
this month was a historic land¬ 
mark on three counts. First, it 
commemorated the golden jubilee of the 
IMA. Second, it was the first time a fore¬ 
ign dignitary, Gen. Dharmapal Barsingh 
Tliapa, Chief of the Army Staff, Royal 
Neptd Army (RNA), took the salute and 
reviewd the parade. Third, it was a reun¬ 
ion of the second course of IMA — 
actually a reunion of the Indian subconti¬ 
nent for the IMA host students from all 
SAARC countries except Pakistan — 
though on this memorable occasion, 
some officers belonging to second cour¬ 
se, IMA from Pakistan and Bangladesh 
were present. 

The IMA is in the business of turning 
gentlemen cadets into officers and 
gentlemen, imbibing a motto which 
places the interest and honour of the 
country foremost, followed by the safe¬ 
ty and welfare of the men they com¬ 
mand, their own interest coming last 
every time. This Indian Sandhurst was 
start^ in 1932 and fully Indianised at 
the time of Independence, when 45 
gentlemen cadets of second course were 
transferred to Pakistan Military Acade-- 
my, Kakukon 14 October, 1947. 

The Hist batch of 40 cadets, nicknam¬ 
ed pioneers, included names like Moha- 
med Musa and S.H.F.J. Maneckshaw, 
who became C-in-C in Pakistan and Indi¬ 
a’s first Field Marshal. The second batch 
of 40 cadets called itself Immortals. The 
intake was from three sources: through a 
competitiveexamination — 0 cadets; 
entry fhmi the army — A cadets; and 
those who came from different states— 
S cadets. 


Today, the IMA has expanded, train¬ 
ing 1,200 cadets, including the Army 
Cadet College wing which converts ordi¬ 
nary soldiers into commissidhed offi¬ 
cers. A number of cadets from foreign 
countries are also put through the mill at 
Dehra Dun, many of whom have risen to 
the post of army chief iii their countries. 
An inevitable direction^ change in the 
IMA has been the shedding of its elitist 
mark due to market forces in favour of 
the wider cross-section of the rural and 
urban middle class now making up for 
the backbone of the officer corps. 

Sons of truck drivers, genend merch¬ 
ants and professional wrestlers are 
replacing the traditional band of the 
affluent adventure and risk seekers and 
are not necessarily parroting the patrin- 

Dm MW efIicMS passiiig 
out from the aeadeny 
represent a wider 
cress-sectienefiniian 
sedety, mailiing a 
departure fremlMA’s 
eaifer elitism. But the 


amtedferces have net pit 



this change 
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tic one-liner; "I want to serve my > 
country." 

General Dharmapal Singh Thapa, 
like his predecessors, is an honorary 
general in the Indian Army, like his coun¬ 
terpart, General Ved Malik is an honora¬ 
ry general of the RNA. Thapa was the 
chief guest at this historic parade and 
nearly didn’t come due to the royal faux 
pas of the MC Jain Commission report 
which charged the monarchy in Nepal 
with involvement in the conspiracy to 
kill Rajiv Gandhi. 

It was left to Malik to salvage the mili' 
tary and country-to-country relations 
between India and Nepal by invoking 
his office of a general in the RNA in revi¬ 
ving the cancelled Th^a visit. In fact, it 
was Malik’s "Sorry Nepal" message that 
saved the day. 

Thapa could not have missed this 
chance of a lifetime. He had the honour 
of presiding over the POP as well as the 
second course reunion of officers who 
passed out in 1947. In his address to the 
gentlemen cadets who were passing out, 
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Fbe anned forces: a tecond-dass pralMon? 


He thanked Malik and the Indian govern- 
nent for the privilege and honour accor- 
Icd to him which "is a clear reflection of 
he strong bonds of comradeship and 
Vicndship that so happily exist between 
he Indian Army and the RNA". 

M ore than 100 Nepalese have 
graduated from the IMA. No other 
:ountry is given the depth, variety and 
icalc of training in Indian military insti- 
utions as Nepal. Thapa’s parting words: 
'Sons of the IMA serve to lead. May 
jod always be by your side" must have 
eminded second course veterans of a 
;imilar blessing bestowed on them 50 
/ears ago on 21 December, 1947 when 
ndia’s first defence minister, Sardar 
)aldev Singh, accompanied by Brig. T. 
^lahadev Singh, the first Indian com- 
nandant of IMA, reviewed the parade, 
t was a historic first and last salute by a 
lefence minister as no other has since 
eviewed the parade at Dehra Dun. 


Second course took to active duty 
even before they were commissioned. 
Due to shortage of troops in Dehra Dun, 
they were requisitioned to quell commu¬ 
nal riots following Partition. On 14 Octo¬ 
ber, 1947 30 gentlemen cadets opted for 
Pakistan, four of them subsequently join¬ 
ing the Bangladesh Army. 

Representing second course from 
Pakistan were Brigadiers Mukhtiar 
Kareem and Anwar ul Haq and Major 
Amanullah Khan, and from 
Bangladesh, Gen. Majidiil Haq. The 
most vocal champion of Indo-Pakistan 
amity is Kareem, trained at the RIMC 
Dehra Dun before joining IMA. He is 
probably the only person in the world 
with the distinction of having done a 
stint in the air force, navy and army 
before taking to international hot-air bal¬ 
looning after retirement. He has flown 
*.vith Vishwabandhu Gupta, touching 
India, China, Poland and France. 

Kareem is best known for his direct- 


fiie remarks like "Big Brother India 
should give Kashmir to Pakistan in a 
land for peace deal", "I come from the 
land of Chanakya and Chandragupta 
Maury a, not from the land of Laloo F^- 
sad and Rabri Devi". Bangladeshis Maji- 
dul Haq says. "We’re like brothers — 
the British separated us and the politicia¬ 
ns keep us divided." 

Unknowingly, there was yet another 
reunion of SAARC countries. The IMA 
trains cadets from Bhutan, Nepal, Sri 
Lanka, Bangladesh and the Maldives. 
With Pakistan's second course veterans 
present, the forum was complete. 

The contribution of second course to 
the future development and direction of 
the Pakistan and Indian armies is signifi¬ 
cant. Young officers from India and 
Pakistan were, on commissioning, 
immediately pitted against each other in 
the battle for Kashmir which their suc¬ 
cessors are still fighting. Captain Tikka 
Khan and Major Atiqur Rehman were 
instructors at IMA. Both became gene¬ 
rals, the first retiring as C-in-C and the 
other. Governor of Punjab. 

In Pakistan, 19 out of 30 officers beca¬ 
me brigadiers and generals, while in 
India, there were 58 flag-rank officers, a 
record for some time. In 1984, most of 
the top jobs in the army were held by 
second course. 

Fifty years on, the face of the IMA has 
changed in tunc with the character of the 
country. Gone arc the felt hats, though 
not all the swagger, nor most of the spirit 
of service before self. The new breed of 
officers passing out frt>m the IMA is a 
more accurate depiction of middle-class 
Indian society, worlds apart from the 
class of second course, nurtured on a 
classical diet of military values, service 
ethos and regimental spirit. The dilution 
in contemporary interpretation of this 
code is very clear. 

But the armed forces have not got 
around to understanding this change. 
They are still scouting for the second I 
course variety of volunteers, oblivious 
of the fact that he has already joined the 
endangered species. Even HTA' s expen¬ 
sive magic play of words—"If you have 
it in you, we arc looking for you"—will 
not find him. In this era of internal wars, 
the ground reality must be faced: the arm¬ 
ed forces is a second-class profession. • 


(Th0authorwa$ag6n9ntofffe^comnwndlngofih§ 
Indian PaacB-Kaaphgfoiea (South) In fiorth-aaalam 
Lanka.Hal§alaoatoundarmambarofthaOafanGa 
Planning Staff of dw Chiala of Staff CommMaa ) 
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1 was bom in a small 
Kerala village but 
spent most of my 
youth in Tamil Nadu. 
Tamil was my .second 
language at school 
and college. Natural¬ 
ly, I regard myself as belonging to Tamil 
Nadu. But as made out by sections of the 
media, I am not appalled by the referen¬ 
ce made to the ‘Tamils’ in the Jain Com¬ 
mission report. 

Blaming all the Tamils for their sup¬ 
port to the LTTE was certainly not justi¬ 
fied. 1 do not think Justice Jain intended 
to create that impression. He was per¬ 
haps alluding to the systematic sympa¬ 
thy and support extended to the Sri Lan¬ 
kan Tamil cause by a succession of 
Tamil Nadu governments. Since we are 
not capable of keeping out the govern¬ 
ment from our thinking, the people of 
Tamil Nadu shared this feeling. 

Unfortunately, sections of the media 
are whipping up hysteria on this ‘Tamil 
pride’ issue. Many of them have no 
knowledge of Tamil Nadu and its 
people. They are certainly more interest¬ 
ed in blaming the Congress and the Gan¬ 
dhis and as the senseless debate over the 
Jain Commission report continues, we 
may come across editorials blaming 
Rajiv Gandhi for his own death. That 
should satisfy all our intellectuals. Barr¬ 
ing Mani Shankar Aiyar and Vir Sangh- 
vi, no other journalist is outraged at the 
assassination of Rajiv Gandhi and the 
open continuous assistance offered to 
the LTTE by the DMK even after the 
signing of the Indo-Sri Lanka accord dur¬ 
ing Rajiv Gandhi’s tenure as Prime 
Minister. 

Because it did not come out with the 
‘scoop’ on this issue, Thf Indian 
Express is determined to ‘expose’ the 
Jain Commission report. Led by wdll- 
known anti-Congress and anti-Gandhi 
family journalists, it carried a series of 
articles rehashing the Congress-LTTE 
links. Every Indian'political party sym¬ 
pathised with the struggle of the Sri Lan¬ 
kan Tamils. It was only after the LTTE 
turned demonical thu the attitude 
changed. But not for the DMK and other 
p^es which belonged to the lunatic 
fringe. 

On the ‘Tamil pride’ issue, Outlook 
inte^iewed seven leading Tamilians. 
Sid^ it is fashionable among the intel- 
leduais to attack the Congress and the 
Gipiihis, six of them sang the familiar 


tune. Leading the pack was N. Ram oi 
The Hindu who could see no wrong with 
the DMK. The legal system may have 
cleared the DMK but it was the only par¬ 
ty which went on supporting the LITE 
through thick and thin and would not 
acknowledge the sacrifices made by the 
Indian Peace Keeping Force (IPKF) 
which undertook a near-impossible task. 

The most sensible views on this issue 
were those of Cho Ramaswamy. The out¬ 
spoken columnist and editor of Tughlak 
pointed out; "That all Tamils are outrag¬ 
ed is an impression created by a section 


of the press and some of the political par¬ 
ties. What Justice Jain has said is about 
the connection between Tamils and the 
LTTE, the bureaucratic support and the 
police collaboration, which all put toge¬ 
ther made the assassination possible on 
a later day. It’s a fact that because of the 
orchestrated propaganda generated by 
various political parties and the media, 
the Tamils in Tamil Nadu in g eneral 
became sympathetic to the LTTE and it 
became very easy for the LTTE to infite- 
ate into various spheres of life. Hence, 1 
do not fitd anything wrong in Jain’tfi 
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Sections of the media are whipping up 
hysteria over the Jain Commission *s 
reference to the 'Tamil ’ issue 


observation." 

These are wise words, 
so rare in Indian 
journalism. 

Sleeping wnii 
the enemy? 

Imagine an editorial to 
welcome home a *hero\ 
who for several years pro¬ 
pagated the cause of 
Khalistan. For The !ndu 
an Express, the return of 
Didar Singh Bains, this 
time in the guise of an 
NRI, was like the return 
of Lord Ram after his 
14-year exile. It was 
Bains who, after the 
unfortunate Operation 
Bluestar, set up the 
World Sikh* Organisation 
in the US and actively 
campaigned for a separa¬ 
te Sikh state. We do not 



desses are no doubt part of our tradition, 
but today, mythological serials which 
depicted gods as 'cardboard characters' 
are being unduly favoured. 

Gill's suggestions, I am sure, were 
not intended to exorcise the influence of 
divine beings from our minds. Says Ihe 
Pioneer. "Mr Gill appears hellbent on 
following in the disastrous footsteps of 
SS stormtroopers, Chinese militarists in 
Tibet and assorted rootless atheists." 
These are harsh words. But Pioneer 
hopes that Prasar Bharati chairman Nik- 
hil Chakravartty and his colleagues 
efforts to restrain the board's 'bull in the 
china shop' .secretary, S.S.Gill, will be 
realised. 

Journalists and arm-chair columnists 
always demanded quick action and spee¬ 
dy implementation of various reforms. 
But when they were roped in to decide 
on these issues, they were as slow and as 
bureaucratic as any other government 
official. The Pioneer need not worry. 
Journalists and even the 'doyens' 


know what all campaigns he mastermin¬ 
ded to create unrest in Punjab. Today, 
after 14 yeai s, Bains returned, to India 
"because things have changed". His 
friends, the Akalis, were in power and a 
warm welcome was assured. 

The immigration authorities at the 
New Delhi airport, naturally, detained 
Bains. Perhaps, they were not aware of 
his "changeof heart". The Akali govern¬ 
ment in its gushing love for Bains, tele¬ 
phoned the Indian ambassador in 
Washington, who, in turn, contacted the 
home ministry and arranged for his 
happy landing. 

The great dictatof 

The Pioneer's vicious attack on S.S. 
Gill, member-secittary of the Prasar 
Bharati Board, was a bit shocking. The 
editorial attacking him was heai^ined 
‘SS Tughlaqr The papa was quite, 
upset at the reforms package of Gill 
which included scrapping some of die 
mythological serials which had prolife- 
ra^ over the television medium. The 



Pioneer is a progressive newspaper and 
hence its defence of the mydiological 
serials came as a surprise. Most Indians 
revere Ram, Krishna and Shiva, but 
can anyone say they are satisfied with 
their portrayd on the TV screens? 
Mythology mi hordes ai gods and god¬ 


among them in the Prasar Bharati Board 
will see to it that reforms in the field of 
information and broadcasting take their 
own time. Thae will be endlessmee¬ 
tings, formation of sub-commidees, 
‘agre^ to disagree' kind of verdicts and 
lots of official mumbo-Jumbo. • 
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Fading out 


Will the ICC he able to revive interest in Test cricket? 


E ven as Pakistan pulverised West 
Indies, India and Sri Lanka labuu- 
red through a five-Tcst scries 
across both countries without a positive 
result. Therein lies a tale. 

In the old days, when Test matches 
were played solely for pride, players and 
spectators alike accepted gentlemanly 
norms in playing conditions. But those 
were leisurely times when sporting spi¬ 
rit reigned supreme. 

Today, cricket is a professional sport 
where the .stakes are very high. 
Although very much part 
of the entertainment 
industry, a 

performance-based game 
where individual efforts 
are the key to a team's sue- 
cess. These efforts are 
what make the game such 
a visual treat, especially • 

on television. Ill I 

Cashing in on the phe- 
nomenal popularity of 
international cricket — L^L 
the Ranji Trophy and les- ^ 

ser tournaments are given HM' 1 

a go-by, spectators inter- RgA . m 

ested only in "a touch of B 

have bloated the game fl 

beyond recognition. :S'p 
And, although the ^ 
limited-overs variety 
now comers most of the 
intere.st. Tests help sus¬ 
tain what little purity of the game that is 
left. 

Over the years, the huge popularity of 
One-Day cricket has led to an erosion of 
interest in Tests. Crowds keep dwindl¬ 
ing over the years. Only the regular spon¬ 
sorship of series has helped finance the 
game. 

Sponsorships are geared almost total¬ 
ly to audience interest on television. In 
today’s world, value for money is the 
sole criterion forjudging success in the 
entertainment industry. In sport, it trans¬ 
lates into positive results. 

This is just where things %o wrong. 
Because of pride merging into prize 
money, teams are ultra-cautious.'The 
botftrm line is: if you’re losing, draw it. 


Gamesmanship of the kind that the Sri 
Lankans indulged in — during the rec¬ 
ent scries—arc part of this overall plan. 

Talk to the umpires about niggling 
remarks by fielders; take an inordinately 
long time in conversations between and 
during overs; complain frequently about 
poor light conditions. Anything will do 
when you’re on the mat, as long as time 
is wasted. 

Tensions are high, sometimes reach¬ 
ing boiling point, like the one involving 
Pramodaya Wickremasinghe. The crude 


The problem was inadequate light, 
according to the umpires. 

Former cricketer Geoffrey Boycott 
flayed the latter for not following the 
law on failing light. He said bad light 
could stop play only if the umpires felt it 
could be ^gerous for the batsmen. 
With spinners bowling, there was no 
way the Lankan batsmen’s lives would 
be endangered. But the umpires fished 
out their light meters and pulled off the 
bails. 

'The question that one has to ask the 





action of a middle finger pointing upwar¬ 
ds, he abused Sourav Ganguly after gett¬ 
ing him out. Behaviour like this in a 
visual sport should have been heavily 
fined, 

A defensive attitude works at cross 
purposes with re.sult-oriented sponsor¬ 
ship. And today, sponsors call the shots. 
Crowds, too, will dry up if match after 
match ends inconclusively. Unless orga¬ 
nisers prepare the groundwork for defi¬ 
nite results. Test matches will be relegat¬ 
ed to the museum. 

The Indian part of the series began 
with the Mohali mist going on to a Nag¬ 
pur downpour. Results were not possi¬ 
ble in either. But in Bombay, the pitch 
was lively and the game a real thriller. 


International Cricket Council is: why do 
you appoint a match referee? Is it to 
adjudge a run-out, or to see if an umpire 
correctly counts six deliveries in an 
over? It is time he is given the power to 
interpret rules. 

More importantly, the ICC should 
ensure that a full 30 hours are played out 
in a Test match. If bad light curtails play¬ 
ing time on one day, it could be added on 
to the next. Or the game should continue 
in floodlights. 

Whatever the means adopted, 30 
hours of play should be assured in every 
Test. Even ^s may not produce a deci¬ 
sive result But at least tte sponsors and 
spectators would not feel cheated. • 
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LETSTALK: CM Prafulla Mahanta (extreme right) discussing the ‘revision of electoral rolls ’ with AASU leaders 

ASSAM 


IdentHy crisis 

The publication of the state *s revised voters ’ list causes a controversy 




^ going really tough for Assam chief minister Pra- 

H fiiUa Kumar Mahanu. On the one hand, he faces the 
H onerous task of curbing insurgency and keeping the 
H state quiet. On the other, he has to fight the letter of 
H credit (LoC) scam and keep his detractors quiet. And 
now comes the controversy over the inclusion of ‘foreigners* 
in the state voters* list published on 9 December. 

Leading the diarge is the All Assam Students Union 
(AASU) which has not deviated from its basic stance: the iden- 
tiflcation and removal of ‘foreigners’ from the stale’s voter- 
list. To press for this demand, the students' organisation call¬ 
ed fora 11-hour hdm/h on 9 December. Normal life in the Bra¬ 
hmaputra valley of Assam came to a virtual standstill that day. 
Barring a lathi-charge on AASU volunteers in Duliajan of 
Dibrugarh district, the bandh passed of peacefully. But the 
police action saw the general-secretary of AASU’s Dibrugarh 
district unit. Hiteswar Fhukan. being seriously injured. 

The AASU bandh call coincided with the publication of the 
final voters’list. According to the AASU, the 1985 Assam 
Accord had made it mandatory for the government and the 
electoral authorities to prepare the electoral rolls taking 1971 
as the cut-off year. But ^ latest electoral rcdls, publish^ on 9 
December, allegedly grant voting rights even to illegal tiugr- 
ant «ofthft iquri-hatchandtheif offsprings. "In effect, thepres- 
j; ent electoml rolls will empower ‘rdiens* to determine the fate 
of die indigenous ppt^c of the state,” allege AASU leaders. 


AASU president Sarbananda Sonowal told Sunday: "The 
cenual government, state government and the Election Com¬ 
mission should try to understand the feelings of the people of 
the state. The names of lakhs of foreigners have been included 
in the voters’ list, and the indigenous people can never accept 
it. If the voters’ list is not corrected, the indigenous people of 
the state would soon becotite second-class citizens in their 
own land.” 

In a scathing attack on the Assam Gana Parishad (AGP) 
government, S. Sonowal said: "We just cannot under¬ 
stand what has happened to the chief minister, his ministers 
and the other legislkors. They are the ones who taught us to 
fight for this cause. And today, they have betrayed the people 
of the state." 

While the AASU’s commitment to its cause cannot be ques¬ 
tioned, the means it is adopting to try and achieve its ends 
have come in for scrutiny. The use of the bandh as an instru¬ 
ment of protest has drawn flak from various quarters. This 
north-eastern state has long been fdagued by bandhs. And so, 
the recent Supreme Court nding, u^lding die Kerala Hi^ 
Court judgement declaring bandhs ’Ulegal'uid'unconstitutio- 
nal’, was welcomed by most in Assam. 

So, the AASU lost out on some Brownie ^ints by calling 
for the 9 t>ecember btmdh. But its earlier decision to organise 
a state-level conventitm on 28 December to seek the opinimi 
of the people on the issue, is likely to evtdce a sympathetic res- 







Underpressure 


Some prominent Congress leaders are 
charge-sheeted by the CBI 






T he Congress(I) in Tripura received a severe setback 
when several party heavyweights were charge-sheeted 
by the Central Bureau of Investigation (CBI) recently. 
Former chief minister Sudhir Ranjan Majumder, former heid- 
th minister Ka-shiram Reang and former Union minister of 
state for health Rashid Masud have all come under a cloud in 
connection with irregularities in the allotment of medical 
seats. With the Assembly elections scheduled for the last 
week of February, this could not have come at a worse time 
for the Opposition Congress. 

The CBI faxed a message to the Agartala Bench of the Gau- 
hati High Court on 10 December stating that it had filed 
charge-sheets against 11 persons in the special CBI court at 
New Delhi on 8 Decemter. The investigating agency also 
said that it would flie some more charge-sheets within two 
weeks. All this was in response to Justice N.G. Das’ directive 
on 24 November, asking the CBI to file charge-sheets in the 
"appropriate court" within 10 December after submitting a 
copy to the Agartala Bench of the Gauhati High Court. 

According to the CBI, Gurudayal Singh, an IPS officer of 
theGujaratcadre,who had been serving as resident commissio- 

CHARGE-SHEETED:/ormer CM Sudhir Raryon Majumder 


JOmJi\iSmEO:AASUleadersmeetmg CECM.S. Gill 


ponse. "Wc will a.sk the people how we should proceed with 
our demand for the detection of foreigners, the deletion of 
their names from the voters’ lists, and their deportation," said 
Sonowal. 

Despite the six-year-long students’ agitation from 
1979-85, and AGP’s six-year-plu.s-rulc, the anti-foreigners’ 
movement has achieved precious little. Only a few thousand 
‘foreigners’ were detected and a negligible number deported. 
The physical barrier proposed to be raised along the Assam- 
Bangladesh border also took more than a decade to be complet¬ 
ed and it has failed to .stem the flow of illegal migrants. The 
border remains almost as porous as ever, with the river route 
providing an easy passage into Assam for those wishing to 
cro.ss over. 

Now, the publication of the final voters’ list of Assam, with 
1 January as the qualifying date, all but negates the puipose of 
the AASU movement. And it is bound to fuel serious trouble. 
According to sources in the state election department, the list 
for 124 Assembly segments includes the names of more than 
three lakh ‘doubtful’ citizens. They have been marked with a 
‘D’ (for doubtful) on the list. 

Apparently, those in the‘D’category are the ones who 
had failed to provide any proof of citizenship to enumerators 
(engaged in the "inteasive revision" of the voters’ list) except 
that their names had appeared in the previous list. There are 
12,769 'D' voters in Kamrup district alone. The final voters’ 
list for the Gossaigaon and Kokrajhar Assembly constituenc¬ 
ies could not be published because the election officials there 
had been busy with relief operations. The list published on 9 
December puts the number of voters in Assam at 1.40 crore. 

Apart from causing outrage in the AASU camp, the electo¬ 
ral rolls have also drawn criticism from.thc Regional Politics 
Protection and Preparatory Committee, Assam, for including 
the names of the children of ‘foreigners’ who had infiltrated 
the state till 1986. At an emergency meeting, the committee 
demanded immediate steps from the Election Commission to 
prepare a fresh voters’ list on the basis of the clauses of the 
Assam Accord.Themeetingcriticisedthe failure of the AGP 
leaders to salvage the image of the party and resolved to hold a 
one-day political convention on 10 January, 1998, to formula¬ 
te a future course of action in this regard. 

All this is bad news for Prafiilla Kumar Mahanta, the belea¬ 
guered chief minister of Assam. • 
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nerin Delhi’s Tripura Bhavan during 1990-91, used to recom¬ 
mend names of students for admission to different medical col¬ 
leges in other states where there was a Tripura quota under the 
central pool. Apparently, Gurudayal Singh’s niece and 
Rashid Masud’s nephew were among those admitted "illegal¬ 
ly" in medical colleges, as they were not residents of the state. 

The then Congress-Tripura Upajati Juba Samity (TUJS) 
government, led by Sudhir Ranjan Majumder, has been accus¬ 
ed of filling up medical seats in and outside Tripura from t^ 
CM’s discretionary quota, ignoring the merit list of the Joint 
Entrance Examination (JEE). Money and influence are said to 
have played a major part in the allotment of these seats. 

The CBI had begun its investigation following dir^ives 
from the Agartala Bench of the Gauhati High Court while dis¬ 
posing a case filed by a meritorious student who was denied 

his rightful place in a medical college. 

The Left Front government in Tnpura had pitched in by 
deputing a senior official in New Delhi to investigate the rnat- 
ter, following court orders. After investigation, a criminal 
caw was filed in New Delhi’s Chanakyapuri police station 
last year. 

Now, the filing of charge-sheets against some prominent 
Congressmen has given the ruling CPI(M) a potent poll wea¬ 
pon. For the moment, though, it is playing its cards close to its 
chest. "Let us wait for the judgement. We would not com- 






WAIT AND WATCH: /He picture of a CPI(M) meet 

ment, as it is sub judice," was all that a CPl(M) spokesman 

was willing to say. . j . u 

The Congress camp, too. is following the wait-and-watch 
policy. But with infighting gathering momentum, the cracks 
OK beginning to show. "The law will take it’s own course, 
says a spokesman of the Tripura Pradesh Congress Commit¬ 
tee (TPCC), sounding almost ominous. • 
^mtaBhmUaehmyti/Agarlala 
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ORISSA 

Th e weaker sex 

Crime against women assumes alarming 
proportions in the state 

C rime against women is one of the talking points in Oris¬ 
sa today. And it is the Anjana Mishra case which has 
generated much of the attention. 

On 21 November, the Central Bureau of Investigation 
(CBl) filed a charge-sheet against advocate general (AG) 
Indrajit Ray in the court of additional chief judicial magistrate 
Manoranjan Hazra of Bhubaneswar. Ray was charged under 
Sections 354 and 376/511 (IPC), dealing with molestation, 
attempt to rape, and criminal intimidation respectively. 

Before filing the charge- 
sheet, CBI counsel Sanjeet 
Mohanty submitted the final 
report pf the investigation to 
the High Court, as directed 
by a division Bench compris¬ 
ing Chief Justice S.N. 

Phukan and Justice Arjit 
Pasayat. 

The premier investigating 
agency quoted 43 witnesses 
and produced 26 documenta¬ 
ry evidences to substantiate 
the charges of ‘molestation 
and attempted rape' levelled 
against Indrajit Ray by Anja¬ 
na Mishra. 

Following the charge- 
sheet, the AG decided to go 
on the offensive. On 26 
November, Indrajit Ray 
moved the Bhubaneswar 
High Court. In his petition, filed under section 482 
Crrc, Roy pleaded that the order of the CBI magistiate in Bhu¬ 
baneswar, who had ordered initiation of criminal proceedings 
against the accused after taking cognisance of the charge- 
sheet, be quashed. The AG accused the CBI of acting under 
political pressure. He said the investigating agency was eager 
to make out a case against him and send him for trial, and not 
unravel the truth of the ‘conspiracy’. 

But the dice seems to be loaded against the defiant AG. 
And resentment against Ray is growing, especially among the 
women. Immediately after the CBI fil^ its charge-sheet, for¬ 
mer chief minister and now Congress MLA from Gondia in 
Dhenkanal Nandini Satpathy demanded that Ray step down 
from his post. Satpathy felt that the charge-sheeted AG’s con¬ 
tinuance in office would lead to a rise in atrocities against 
women in the state. 

Speaking in the Orissa Assembly on 3 December, Nandini 
Satiny said that women in the state were feeling "insecure 
and unsafe" as influential and powerful men could easily get 
away with molestation and rape. "I will not be able todo any&- 
ing even if my daiighter-in-law is nqxd. I am a woman, after 
all," said Satpathy, voice choking with emotion. In a scathing 
indictment of die J.B. Patnaik at^nistration, the former CM 



ONTHEOFFENSIVEMC 

Indrajit Ray 



PLAINTIVE CRY; former CM Nandini Satpathy 


declared that never during the tenure of her, or Biju Patnaik’s, 
government were rapists given such official protection. 

After the Anjana Mishra molestation case, the attack on 
film actress Archana Joglekar also caused a stir in the state 
Assembly. A noted criminal, Bhubananand Panda, had attem¬ 
pted to molest the actress inside the state-govemment-iun Pan- 
thonivas at Bhubaneswar. Joglekar, who was here in connec¬ 
tion with the shooting of an Oriya film, Stree, was attacked b] 
Panda in her Panthonivas room on the night of 30 November 
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"The man tried to press my throat and injured me at several 
places...! shouted for help...but none of the Panthonivas staff 
came to my rescue." Joglckar stated in her FIR. Acconling to 
the state police, the Panthonivas staff did not dare take on the 
local tough. Panda was arrested the morning after the assault. 

A few days before that, on 28 November, some 200 girl stu¬ 
dents of SCS College, Puri, were attacked by a gang of goons 
while they were picnicking at Bhatarika in Cuttack district. 
Maheswar Mohanty, the Puri MLA, told Sunday: "The crimi¬ 
nals tried to outrage the modesty of at least two girls. The girls 
were saved because the criminals were outnumbered." An 
FIR was lodged in Baramba thana the same day, but the poli¬ 
ce have failed to track down the miscreants. 

On 11 November, a married woman was raped in her own 
house by a young man of the same village, Anlamada. under 
Khandpada police station, of Nayagarh district. A case was fil¬ 
ed under Section 376/377 (IPC). Though her husband look up 
the matter with the authorities, the police failed to nab the 
rapist. 

On 4 November, Rabati Sahu (Rubi). a class-eight student 
of Lalbag Girls' High School, was found murdered in a paddy 
field. She is said to have been raped and killed. But till now, 
no arrests have been carried out by the Salipur police. 

Earlier, on 1 September, Ersama block president Dwijaraj 
Das, and his supporters, Brahmananda Pradhan and Anadi 
Swain, gangraped the wife of Nakul Chandra Dey, Annapur¬ 
na. An FIR was filed, but no action has been taken against the 
Ersama block president and his men. In Bhawanipatna, two 
pregnant women were molested on the streets by a young man 
in broad daylight. 

The situation is, indeed, alarming. Even the director gene¬ 
ral of police. Dr B.B. Panda, has confessed that crimes like 
murder, rape, dowry-torture and dowry-deaths are on the rise 
in Orissa. • 

Bmndn Pmtn/BhulummBwmr 


SIKKIM 


All f or reserva tion 

Six ethnic Nepali communities demand a 
place in the central OBC list 


A s this tiny Himalayan state prepares for mid-term polls, 
the controversy regarding the inclusion of some ethnic 
Nepali communities in tlte central list of Other Back¬ 
ward Classes (OBCs), promises to play a key part. 

Last week, a three-member bench of the National Commis¬ 
sion for Backward Classes (NCBC), comprising member con- 

MAKING AraiNT:/ormer CM Nar Bahadur Bhandari 
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vcnor U.P. Singh, Navtej Paudhi and Sahu Aksay Bhai, heard 
nut the claims of six ethnic Nepali communities. At a public 
hearing in Gangtok, representatives of the Giettri, Bahun, 
Newar. Jogi, Sanyasi and Thami communities pressed for 
their inclusion in the central OBC list. 

This problem dales back to 1990, when Sikkim Sangram 
Parishad (SSP) supremo and then chief minister Nar Bahadur 
Bhandari had opposed the implementation of the Mandal 
Commission's recommendations in the state. Bhandari main¬ 
tains that while he always favoured the Mandal card, he want¬ 
ed the economic criteria to be included. 

Sikkim's population consists of S per cent Scheduled 
Castes (SCs), and 25 percent Scheduled Tribes (STs), includ¬ 
ing Bhutias, Lepchas and Limehas, who already enjoy the 
benefits of reservation. The remaining 70 per cent of the popu¬ 
lation comprises the ethnic Nepalese, except some people 
from the plains. 

In 1993, when the central government announced the modi¬ 
fied Mandal report and passed a memorandum adopting 27 
per cent reservation for OBCs in the public sector and central 
government jobs, it identified the Mongoloid Nepali ethnic 
groups as the backward class in Sikkim. But the state's ethnic 
Nepali community also includes the Newars. Bahuns, and 
Chettris (NBC), who arc of Aryan descent. Nar Bahadur Bhan¬ 
dari, himself a Chettri, had put his foot down demanding that 
these ethnic Nepali communities be included in the OBC Ii.st. 

In 1992, this had resulted in a bitter fallout between Nar 
Bahadur Bhandari and Pawan Kumar Chamling. The latter, 
then information minister, was unceremoniously dropped 
from both the Cabinet and the SSP for having disagreed with 
Bhandari on the OBC issue. Chamling, a Rai, one of the major 
OBC communities in the state, then went on to form the Sik¬ 
kim Democratic Front (SDF). 

Finally, it was left to the Sanchaman Limboo-led Congress 
government in 1994 to accept the Mandal Commission’s pro¬ 
posal and include the ethnic Nepali communities like the Rai, 
Limboo, Gurung, Manger, Tamang, Sunar and Bhujel in the 
OBC list. 

Today, the Chettris, Bahuns, Newars, Jogis, Sanyasis and 
Thamis are desperate to secure their place in the all-important 
OBC list. And this is bound to comer a lot of political atten¬ 
tion in the coming weeks. • 


WEST BENGAL 

Trouble is browing 

The government's move to use tea estates 
in north Bengal for developmental 
projects faces stiff opposition 

T he sprawling Chandmani tea garden is now the proposed 
site for a new township near Siliguri, in Daijeeling dis¬ 
trict. Recently, the state government signed an MoU, in 
the presence of chief minister Jyoti Basu, wi A Dipankar Chat- 
top^hyay, the proprietor of Chandmani who declared the gar¬ 
den ‘sick* barely 18 months after he took charge. 

The deal has caused tremendous resentment among local 


VICTIIII8 OF DEVELOPMENT?: tea-garden workers in north r 
Bengal 

people as well as tea workers, cutting across political lines. 

Even those owing allegiance to the ruling party’s uade union 
front, CITU, such as Goga Munda and Rukmini Goswami, 
are opposed to the move. The labourers stand to lose their live¬ 
lihood. And no rehabilitation plan has been drawn up for them. 

The Congress, its trade union wing, the INTUC, and Left 
Front partner RSP have all come forward to support the 
demands of the 224 employees of Chandmani. Ujjwal Chow- 
dhury, a local RSP leader and former deputy mayor of Siliguri 
municipal corporation, told Sunday: "First of all, the tea gard¬ 
en workers’ interest should be protected; development comes 
after that." 

According to the locals, the Siliguri-Jalpaiguri Develop¬ 
ment Authority sold a part of the tea garden’s land some years 
back for building a public-interest development project. But ^ 
this time, the land has been given to Chattopadhyay at a much ^ | 
cheaper price—at least Rs 20,()(X) per cottah less. So, for the 
406 acres of land, the ‘promising industrialist’ has managed 
to save around Rs 50 crore. 

The questions the local people, including some ruling patty 
woikers, are raising are: why the state government chose to 
forgo such a huge amount of revenue; and why Chatto¬ 
padhyay has been allowed to promote the new township with¬ 
out any tender. 

A local political leader said, "As per the state Land Acquisi¬ 
tion Act, if the state government takes over a tea garden cancel¬ 
ling its lease, the state government should itself use the land 
for the people’s interest. Without doing so, why did the state 
government huiriedly si^ an MoU with Chattopadhyay?" 

According to Section (^3) of the Act, no part of a tea gar¬ 
den's land can be handed over to a private body or an indivi¬ 
dual for using the leasehold land for any purpose other diair 
tea plantation. Only the state government can do so by first 
declaring it ‘vested’, and then using it for public-utility 
purposes. 

^lier, the state government had taken over SO aoes of 
land of diis tea garden fw building a truck terminal. The same 
plot is, however, being used for a housing complex, named ^ 
‘Himachal Vihar’, being built by the SJDA. As aresultof this, / 
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and now Chattopadhyay’s project, land prices are rising 
rapidly. The going rate near the project site is between Rs 
50,000and Rs 70,000 per cottah, more than three times the pre¬ 
vious price. It is beyond the common man’s reach and the land 
sharks are closing in. 

According to some tea workers, the Chandmani garden 
made a profit of around Rs 10 lakh in l9%-97. So, there was 
no reason for the owner to declare it ‘sick’ and the goveni- 
ment to accept it without verifying the facts. "Building the 
high- tech town on the garden's land by destroying the tea plan¬ 
tation is certainly a huge profit-making deal which the gar¬ 
den’s owner has planned with the support of the state govern¬ 
ment," alleged one of them. The entrepreneur is said to be 
‘close’ to some top state CPl(M) leaders. 

Some non-goveniment organisations like the North- 
. Eastern Society for Preservation of Nature and Wildlife 
(NESPNW), the Himalayan Nature and Adventure Founda- 
' tion (HN AF), the Siliguri Welfare Organisation and the Asso¬ 
ciation for Protection of Democratic Rights (Siliguri), are al.so 
opposing the project. 

"It will disturb the ecological as well as hygienic balance of 
this area," said NESPNW secretary Soumitra Ghosh. Accord¬ 
ing to the Siliguri urban development plan of 1966, there must 
be around 5,000 acres of tea garden area, at least 8,(XX) acres 
of agricultural land, and 313 acres of recreational land. But 
the plan is gathering dust. 

"Some prominent residents of north Bengal have filed a 
petition at the Siliguri court regading this issue. We, on behalf 
of NESPNW, are planning to file a petition at the Calcutta 
High Court," said Gho.sh. He had discussed the issue with 
state urban development minister Ashoke Bhattachaiyya in 
April. Though the minister had as.sured him that environmen¬ 
talists would be consulted before taking a final decision, noth¬ 
ing of the sort happened. 

Interestingly, following the MoU signed at C^handmani, 
owners of some nearby tea gardens, such as Dagapur, Mohur 
Gang Gulma, Matigara and NishchinU^iur, are all reportedly 
eager to fall in line. But the workers, including those owing 
allegiance to ruling Left Front trade unions, are determined to 
thwart any further move to "destroy the tea gardens". • 


Sony st^ls a march over Zee 

‘ ^iftiere Is diahnel which has made-sigitlflcaBt gams 
Ihi {997; it is Sony. It a two years in Oemtmir; 
siune time that Zee finished its five-year rim, 


' ^ocan^MreSpn with Zee is natiirai beemtse diey oflbr 
J inciighly die same sort of fare, heavily retUmt on entertain- 
oMmL oon^iari becomes even more natural whim 
ypu no^ how closely the two have been watching each 
OdieryiDOves ever since Sony became a significain chid- 

in CikS (cable imd satellite) 

'homes, J 

Zee'had been leading 
i theiw^tbrsoli^)^^^ 

' 4:rdidii|t :heii{y;Wake;'''iq> ni': 

the Veiy irealv threat of 
«Soe^ .stetdiqg its fans dl) 
mitedaie diis year. Then 
W came out into 
oieop^widi^charts f 
^ .nd.bMpe^.;i^for.iiie- '' 
oviewirs:-''^"'''^' .’'affections'' 

. ’ptogra i l^^ 

:;\;baye'''i^i> ' 

hadipiffi^ w ‘sheCids’, became haa^etdtl> 
by the tinm^liguvedout what was hi^iehing. the 
had hemi dearly drawn: if llite has Iftavi Rd*s reolrilm 

.get mom: Cirt-duiif^>di^ 
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Wheh l^te MangeiU^ 
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ARIES 


<21 March -20 April) 

D O what comes naturally. 

Activities involving the 
active participation of 
friends can prove costly. 
You will have very specific 
ideas about what to do with 
funds at your disposal. 
Someone’s toes can be trod 
upon quite heavily if you are 
upset or annoyed. A 
property deal can go well. 


TAURUS 


(21 April-20 May) 

B usiness changes can put 
the cat among the 
pigeons. Look for something 
on which to depend upon if 
you are involved in a 
shake-up. This may impel 
you to develop personaJ 
talents or set up your own 
business. The cost of a 
friendship may be more than 
you can stand—financially 
and emotionally. 


GEMINI 


<21 May-20 June) 

S ome things may be 
happening which you 
just cannot control and 
possibly not even 
understand. Unorthodox 
methods can succeed where 
other, more conventional 
ones will fall flat; so be ready 
to make a quick decision. A 
deal concerning 
acconunodation can be 
settled in very short time. 

CANCER 


<2IJune-20Jufy) 

I ntensive soul-searching 
can lead to mature 
deciMons being made. 
Fiunily connections make 
you alternately happy and 

you (to not mind one 
Acobtract can be signed: 
^ will feel better off. Your 
inu^ will inqxDve in 
business circles. 
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LIBRA 


<21 July-20 August) 

I ookafler your reputation. 
LOuties and 
responsibilities can weigh 
heavy, but you are not alone. 
So if you need support or 
encouragement, be sure you 
will get it from a parent or 
guardian who knows of your 
aspirations. Children can be 
a source of financial worry if 
you look t(X) far ahead. 


<21 September-20 October) 

lake preparations for a 
Imove. Be very careful 
if you are planning to do 
something that you have 
never done before. You may 
gather some useful 
information from friends. If 
you don’t have the answer to 
a question or a riddle, let it 
wait. Be po.sitive and happy. 
Make progress. 












VIRGO 


<21 August-20'September) 

D O your own thing and 
take calculated risks. 
Your family may disagree 
with your actions, but this 
can’t be helped. Help may be 
difficult to come by; but 
don’t let that be a deterrent. 
Socialise ;mi a large scale if 
youwanttoiiudcean 
impression. 


SCORPIO 


<21 October-20 November) 

H andle problems in 
practical terms and leave 
the future to look after itself. 
Keep tabs on all money 
transactions. An older 
person seems likely to be 
critical of what you are 
doing. This is to be expected, 
so be considerate when you 
explain. 


SAGITTARIUS 

(21 November’20 December) 

Y OU can be made aware of 
strong feelings. This will 
come from outside your 
home, but you can’t escape 
being involved in some way. 
Keep your distance. If you 
are asked to take sides in a 
lovers* quarrel, avoid it. 
Right-minded people may 
be very sure that something 
needs to be done. 

CAPRICORN 


(21 December-20 Janfiary) 

H ome will be a source of 
peace and comfort after a 
long journey. Make sure that 
a variety of colleagues, who 
are loosely termed as 
friends, do not hang around. 
Use your ingenuity and 
imagination to best 
advantage in your efforts to 
make money. A family 
business can be extra 
rewarding. 

AQUARIUS 


<21 January-20 February) 

A relationship has not 
’aredaswellasyou 
thought—you may be 
disappointed, but t^t is the 
way it goes. Get rid of what 
is not useful and start again 
from scratch. Life may seem 
complicated if you allow 
yourself too much time to 
weigh the pros and cons. 
Instant action could be 
called for. 

PISCES 


<21 February-20 March) 

T his is not the time for 
aiguments and debates. 
Instead be patient and play 
the waiting game, at least for 
the next few days or so. A 
marriage or engagement can 
be announced by two friends 
after a whirlwind 
courtship. • 
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RANDOM NOTES 


Ifiy' iim 

Caagti^' iiiid 

'Oimwi^'Ceotie.' ' 
‘•^‘■SM''’''iiow, Shddiiwttt’s 
idH^ to head the BIP 'is 
eiseioiie. BIP i»$ 





«d die dkK^ion of its piesi* 
debt teNB after ^ general 
deo^^, hidmtalty, tins 
have suited Slx^^ 
fine. But R^asAan is 
toftior AsSemhly elections 
j|a :Octobeiiff<ov^^ next 
1^. S(^ hardy will the gene- 
:m e^caidis be^over bdfide 
.;$llieithaWai;^^ have to «tart 
jpilpa^lbirdwtkms in his 
v^ll obviously 
■>jh!aW.|^’ with no time to 
TO:;‘issue d pu^ 

tiieie is. still 
Shekhawat :can 
.^|ii^;'tiia Dt^ minister* 
'fsfv' Vi^yee.' who 
' pmiiyf^ W ^ cdled to 

ieaving the diief 
to amne^. 

^-'iOTO^ ihRtuie fo fiend' 

-TOwaify.' ■ "'y 


HEARD IN LUCKNOW 

IMS imieh you havD to ny for 
Mni: ho's Mulayoui by namo ond 
juulmrom by noluro. 

A CONGRESS WORKER. AFTER MUUYAM 
SINGH YADAV SAID HE WOULD BE SOFT ON 
THE CONGRESS AFTER THE ELECTIONS 


per COM bf fid Ldi; fiaiiba 
' tuidr:fiTO'‘ 

Mamaia' Bam^-'*«-^yiu|l'. 

tndli^e^^ 

■-'land. ■ ■''• 


:Mlti«; ;, ManulaiS 


L* SjiF’Tilymy’n* ri MrK*i3iT*TM>Ti 


||ioicism}TO 

for tesfllving the db^ute 
witii the Cb^ress #iS dua 
dSe be givtiii SO per osnt 
;ao TOts Sodhd she 
up her candidates, without 
any Uiiiefiinience fiom . the. 
state poty. 

Pro. says Somen. Db* 
bod the dected POC sod 
the dected dection omnn^o 
tee^ give her SO per cent of 



the seata aOd pension me off 
So did Imui ^ a small {dece 
of liBd abmeui^^ 

listenfatg? 


C H E C K L i S I 


I Qmmi iDliirfkM 

TOtrovuay TOr Mrfam^ matulij^^ 

tmdaihdihemoiHmhyldd ' 

cohunedim Odt^mougiL 

Sritiin headed by r^lWtfiibr^ 

givefl the BriOehrayai|ly tmd iet|dd<ddje|Un^ titan 




:;|i^;h9d:'dimhWfrwM^^ . 

;’sioeanotfspiii)ll-Roii^^ 

coRippanitbiBd'tidltidi^^ 
mthttidMti'iaiMRW lap^^ 
.'Gandhiliijittidftm.d(TO • <•; - 


■ How serious it >1^ 

-. Addud''Siom:iid:d^ 
-teding'.vtiie': "''.Ldt:'v:|dbhi: 
dhctioh$?‘ 

tefi to hiiiU^ Id wouM^' 
a*t like to. Blit what if he*t 
pressured by die party? ; 

That's what the sima^; 
is .buildiiig up to, A lip 
leader says t^ udien'^TO 
East Delhi con^tueBby 
vacated '.'by.:; 

Prmn,niany in fiOiMiriy Wpm 
ted Advad to. conteii Ihilk' 
seat. '(Advani.'1hitd'‘)id^ 
from Gandhinaihr whcpt fais 
name figured in The fBnnila 
diaries. He was emmedidd 
ofthedMB|eiamt^.y;::;l;'{v^^ 

turned thisdo^ps^TOlWI 
never .he' 
noit,.;': it'- 

OaftdMnaUlm^rf.iyr -% 
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liavawatf 

■ Prime Minister l.K. 

Oiynl had to face an 
irate United Front when the 
steering committee met 
recently. 

The reason? His presence 
at the tea party hosted by 
Kanshi Ram and Mayawati 
to celebrate the fiahiyan 
Sanu^ Party’s recognition as 
a lunional party by the Elec¬ 
tion Commission. 

The loudest to howl was 
the Samajwadi Party. 
general secretary Amir 


HEARD IN AICC 

W« lMv» a maiiifMlo. TlMy hav* 
aMaiHidraalo. 

A CONGRESS WORKER. ABOUT THE 
MANIFESTO OF THE BAHUJAN SAMAJ PARTY 


camaraderie in the United 
Front tiiat 1 $ going to prevail 
in ibe. Rmbcotning 
elfeiiDit,'.. 


Singh, who has sudden^ 
acquired the habit ofeMriess- 
ing hhnsitif tiirouigh^a^ 
Hindi filths, was jMUti- 
eularly cutting/ 

’’Mayarwitr isontft doni- 
hon M oaiMion tMin Ssham 
hagaya, aur mip ko baithe 
baitfU jime M soham 
hogaya” he conuneined sar¬ 
castically, while H. 0 . Peve 
Gowda and Mulayam Singh 
Yadav asked Cujml why he 
wait for the party when he 
knew Mayawmi and Kanshi 
Ram were hostile to the 
OnitedPtont 
"Whin we go to a fonc- 
tion, venire tinned stoi^ 
of the Coh|iess who are plot¬ 
ting to biii^ about the down¬ 
fall of the .iihtited Front," 
said Mulayam i^gh Yadav 

’ "-^'i^use tO' acknowledge 
tiliii'llilirges. I refute tia^ 

angMHIie Minista. But 
tiib dHp a apeak for the 
fiden^Vli and apirit of 


■ ^ Ifonmawlm istip^ 

tuy? ite Jiiee 7 !tnoiiti) 
extentiMi: to T.S.RL JSubn^ 
maniim, Mata Ptaiid has 
beep toodced put if 
Hiwiyeh Yogesh Oiandia, 
tile iilter 19 (S 2 -batch 
ofBom: (wlfo ia ^speh^panii^ 
led as secretary), is vpiy 
much in the race. Most 
people tifougM that by 
iq^intingMm eitairman M 
tile Indian Trade iProniot^ 
Organisation Ihc 

government h«} edged him 
out. Not so. He’s nam^y oil 
deputation to the stiqu^ of 


C H E C K - L I S T 


Defectii^ns: who’s 

Singh's Son-in-hw {W» pdrarild wde thV#. lilt’s 
niece). When Chandra ShakMruitS'Mpowir.hiiaiasliMa 
son to him aiKl Ma communiesiltm 

i^ydi, he arflilifld wnafoM to adMffithi^jmMadin 




■ Krirtttii,fil»:tiasitillij 


Ei s (.1 i»I [. 1 ! MI ; > 


wItoUiooYadauiWaa 


rri^TiFm* I • i 'TTmT^ 






liFi JKEO 1 1 i \ I-I ill i i’J LiU ■■ ■ i 


commeroe, mid is dc^K^ 
in tbeiunnihg. ' / 

Yogesh Chandm;. wiK 
have rnoire titito 
of service Ipti 

next year. Howerw. textiles 
secte^y'^ fGuiMili 

and forniii indkuxrka leciipc 
tW; TJS,R. Piisid hivi 
ttkhe Aan nihe nMitiii^sirr 
.'yice'Mft. ■ 

\ Eiivythiflg liow depi^ 
in tile gpyeiWnent wMch 
wiU be swcMii in. If it is tito 
Congress, Y<^|eiA Chiltoite 
tiKMild hi hWPy* if H if iie 
9JP, Pniati shl^ be m 
ing with Fiiad MB 

started wmliiig m 
iqi his relatkms wi^ mOBJP 
throu^ tos friends/ 

-r esp^hdly <3^ 

Wa-^iaitipor^ 

M with his swade^ orldin* 
tiaia di^yed : diB^I foe 
Maiifo-foizuki contfoi^^ 


efratfoWottiauieefo fondoti- 
loO'i.foi'Wliy dojsanH he.jNf.. 





Take-the way foe'fopeciiil 
9foiecfofo<3iiup^C^^ 
treaiiti''' ’foie^. - 
went to Ijaadcm; 
idieckiip,;adecbtiin;^^^ 
im tiud . tifo Would 
acctonpanyittm. 

i Why anymfo woifol ti^fo 
tidto a'^'pcti^'toviliinfo; 
Printo Kfoiistcr wlfo is W fo 
sis to he ctoiffoed to bei;f is 

^i!^SPGySt^& 

; retachii^ Londoii/ thi 
.Itiitish Prfoce lito tiiiin foat 
'to foenr''pi^'Wfo::|^ 

’iier. hfoiati'^ TMfod/lfoitit^; 

die wouM-hatofoidid 
'.toeirwergtotispwi tofoei^ : 

Fbr' tiie''eiitiri''8i|i,i ''tiw 
SPO had o6 gniis. As a 
iiefofo foi^ were juit rtmiW 

ii dofoe^ i^^ diiw- 
iiig ifogh^ faM^y 

moctefoifo" aid’ 
jwilfoes, OK.. ■ :Mfol!ift%,. 
foeW' weit.«soltgli.-n«sto;fo 
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